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HE Contemplation of a magnificent ſtru ure and 

of an extenſive work are objects exceedingly 
pleaſing to the Imagination. Plans of both may with- 
out much difficulty | be ſketched out, and if theſe are ſo 
fortunate as to meet with approbation, the proſpect be- 
comes more flattering, and the execution ſeems the more 
eaſy. In a little time however a new and a very diffe- 
rent ſcene preſents itſelf, The conſtruction in both 
caſes is found full of difficulties unexpected, and em- 
barraſſed with impediments that were unforeſeen, all re- 
quiring much thought and labour to remove. Sorne- 
times the neceſſary materials are wanting, ſometimes 
thoſe that had been procured are diſcovered to be de- 
fective, ſometimes this happens after they have been 
employed, when it becomes neceſſary to look out for 
freſh and to build anew; ſometimes they lie at a great 
diſtance, and often depend upon others, which of courte 
occaſion frequent diſappointments and unavoidable de- 
lay. To all this the poor architect hath nothing to op- 
poſe but patience and perſeverance, ſupported by the 
conſciouſneſs of the rectitude of his own intentions, and 
of his proceeding with all the expedition that urder ſuch 
circumſtances is in his power, Happy it at laſt his 
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endeavours meet with a favourable reception, and the 
public are diſpoſed to afford their ſanction to the pains 
and toil he has taken to merit their eſteem, the hopes of 
which alone ſupported him in the execution of his taſk. 


In the firſt book the baſis of this work is eſtabliſhed, 
In that an enquiry hath been made as to the natural ad- 
vantages from which ſome countries have been rendered 
fertile, and their inhabitants proſperous and potent, and 
into the cauſes why others have either never riſen into 
ſuch conſequence, or have quickly declined. Theſe prin- 
ciples being ſupported by facts, and from thence re- 
commended to the reader's judgment, the natural pre- 
rogatives of theſe iſlands have been largely examined, 
their excellencies pointed out, confirmed by inſtances 
perfectly well known, and as occaſion offered ſome new 
improvements ſuggeſted, If in reſpect to theſe we had 
been leſs explicit, or not attentive in bringing proofs for 
every thing that is advanced, the remaining part of this 
performance would have been ſometimes doubtful, and 
frequently obſcure, But the reader being previouſly 
acquainted with theſe matters will be able to apply them 
without difficulty, ſo as to prevent the neceſſity of repe- 
titions and digreſſions which might have embarraſſed the 
ſubſequent ſubjects of which we treat. In this book all 
imaginable pains have been taken to ſhew that all things 

eſſential to the welfare and grandeur of a people, the 
inhabitants of theſe iſlands have in their power; and that 
if their numbers ſhould be greatly increaſed, which, con- 
ſidering the extent of our empire, is a thing much to 
be withed ; there are no grounds to apprehend their 
want either of ſubſiſtence or employment. We have 
been particularly copious in reſpect to the leſs known 
or at leaſt leſs conſidered dependencies on theſe iſlands, 
that by. making their conſequences appear they might 
be thought worthy of more notice for the future, ard 
this the rather, becauſe the bringing them 1nto a cloſer 
connection with our two great iſlands would prevent the 
emigrations of their inhabitants from neceſhty, and 
thereby increaſe the body of the nation by an acceſſion 
of ative and induſtrious ſubjects, which is a point - 
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the higheſt political importance, and which, from a va- 


riety of circumſtances, we have reaſon to think will ap- 
pear more and more manifeſt every day. 


THis broad foundation being thus laid, we have pro- 
ceeded to a more minute inquiry into the extent of this 
country, and to render this more uſeful and ſatisfactory, 
to compare it with the other great ſtates of Europe, in 
order to ſhew, that with the advantage of our inſular ſi- 


tuation, we have juſt grounds to preſume, that by a pru- 


dent and ſteady managetnent we may be able to ſuſtain 
that wide expanded empire which Providence hath been 
pleaſed to beſtow. A curſory diſcuſſion of the native 
commodities, the productions which ſkill and induſtry 
have drawn forth, and the means by which all theſe may 
be preſerved and improved, became our next care, In 
treating thele ſubjects we have been peculiarly attentive 
to the numerous helps and inſtruments that ſcience, ſup— 
ported by public ſpirit, hath furniſhed, for promoting, 
the ſkill and rewarding the toil of our people, fo as to 
render their emoluments equivalent to their pains. The 
various ſtates of this country in different periods have 
been brought to the reader's view, and their cauſes traced 
through the different modes of government which in 
thoſe different periods have prevailed. The gradual 
growth of our preſent excellent conſtitution hath been 
explained, or at leaſt endeavoured to be explained, its 
beneficial conſequences deſcribed, and the reaſons ſhewn 
why we may hope it will continue for ages, and during 
its continuance be productive of the like good effects. 
This is chiefly founded in the rendering it evident that 
the happineſs of the people is and muſt be its primary 
object, and that while they are true to their own inte- 
reſts, it muſt from thence remain unſhaken and fecnre. 
In this difficult undertaking we have directed our courſe 
not by any pre-conceived political ſyſtem of opinions, 
but by the evidence afforded us by facts, conſidering 
public bleſſings, and the flouriſhing ſtate of the commu- 
nity as the eſſential and incontrovertible marks of a good 


nne and much more to be relied on than any 
peculative ſentiments whatever, | 


As 
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As a very noble and ſhining inſtance of that proſpe- 
rity which hath attended the full eſtabliſhment of our 
free conſtitution, we have laboured to give a compre- 
henſive, though a ſuccinct account of our poſſeſſions, 
colonies, and ſettlements in all the different parts of the 
globe, and to ſhew how far they have contributed to the 
grandeur and opulence of the Britiſh empire. A ſubject 
in itſelf equally pleaſing, entertaining, and inſtructive, 
as it proves the influence of commerce and maritime 
power, by which dominions ſo extenſive and at fo great: 
a diſtance have been acquired and united to us by the 
ties of mutual intereſts and a reciprocal communication 
of benefits, whereas other great empires have been 
uſually founded in violence, and the ſucceſs of armies 
from whence they carried in themſelves the ſeeds of their 
own deſtruction from the natural repugnance of human 
nature to a ſlaviſh ſubjection, from which the ſubjects of 
Britain wherever ſeated are free, This naturally leads 
to the conſideration of our foreign commerce, the inte- 
rior trade of the kingdom, and thoſe different naviga- 
tions which are, and muſt ever be, the ſupport of our 
maritime power, as that is of our empire. Theſe we 
have carefully endeavoured to render as plain, diſtinct, 
and obvious as poſlible, that it might clearly appear we 
have not over-rated either the advantages of our inſular 
ſituation or their effects in ſecuring to us all the benefits 
that can be derived from the different branches of 
traffic that human wiſdom hath hitherto been able to 
deviſe. This is a conciſe account of what hath been 
attempted in a Political Survey of Britain: An attempt 
in which, on the plan here Were we had no guide, 
though many helps and informations, without which, 
whatever it may be, it could never have been per form- 
ed, and for which, where it was in our power, and we 
were permitted, we have paid our grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and muſt reſt all our hopes on the Reader's can- 
dour, and the conſideration of the numerous and great 
difficulties that neceſſarily lay in the way of an under- 
taking of ſuch extent, and which, as might be eaſily 


ſnewn, was both altering and extending while in our 
hands. 
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Ix a work, which from its nature, required the in- 
veſtigation and diſcuſſion of ſuch a variety of arduous 
and difficult ſubjects, it would be very great preſump- 
ton to ſuppoſe that the author, in ſpite of all his care 
and attention hath not committed a multitude of miſ- 
takes, which, no doubt, will appear to ſuch as are bet- 
ter acquainted with particular ſubjects, than he is or 
pretends to be; this put him under the neceſſity of ap- 
plying to the candour of the judicious reader, and this 
flatters him with the expeQation, that his appeal will 
not be in vain, In proportion as men are judicious, 
they are uſually impartial and compaſſionate, diſpoſed to 
_ excule involuntary errors, and thoſe miſtakes that ariſe 
without any ill deſign, The truth is, that ſuch an at- 
tempt was almoſt beyond the reach of any one man's 
abilities, of which none could be more conſcious than 
himſelf, If it ſhould be aſked, Why then did you un- 
dertake it, or perſiſt in your undertaking? To this it is 
ingenuouſly anſwered, from a full conviction, that a 
work of this kind might be of the greateſt public utility, 
and that it had better be imperfectly performed than not 
performed at all. The ſenſe of this he expreſſed when 
he offered his propoſals to the public, and the kind re- 
ception they met with leaves him no room to doubt that 
his imperfections, whatever they may be, will not can- 
cel the only merit to which he pretends, that of having 
a ſtudious regard to truth, and as far as his underſtand- 
ing could direct him, to the public good. 

Ir may be expected that he ſhould make ſome apology 
for ſo long a delay; but the principal part of his defence 
in that reſpect is already couched in the firſt paragraph 
of this preface. He allo hopes it will be conſidered that 
the moſt intereſting war in which theſe kingdoms were 
ever involved broke out while he was writing, and that 
it was impoſſible to finiſh ſeveral parts of this work till 
that war was happily concluded by a peace. He may 
a'fo plead that in ſuch a period fo many and fo great al- 
terations perhaps never occurred in our concerns, to 
which it was likewiſe his duty to pay a due regard. 
He may add to all this, that it was equally his wiſh and 
his intereſt to have finiſhed it ſooner, but he truſts that 

| many 
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mary circumſtances in the book itſelf will ſhew, that 
for the ſake of obtaining neceſſary informations he was 
frequently conſtrained to delay. It is the favourite la- 
bour of his life, and he hopes that indulgence which up- 
on other occaſions he hath ſo frequently and gratefully 
experienced will be likewiſe extended to this, and there- 
by render the evening of his day ſerene. 
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FH E great object of true policy is, to render the ſociety as happy 
as the ſituation and circumſtances of it will allow. T his proves 

ns very eaſy taſk, where many advantages ſeem to concur ; Tet 
is not impoſſille, even where thoſe are in ſome meaſure want- 
ing. Theſe truths beſt illuſtrated by facts, as delivered to 
us by hiſtory. Grandeur, opulence, order, magn:ficence, and 
happineſs of the ancient inbabitants-of Egypt. Fate of that 
country; variety of maſters ; ſtill retains the veſtiges of better 
times. Chineſe held by ſome very judicious men to be deſcended 
from the Egyptians, There ts a very great reſemblance in 
the principles of government in theſe nations, and no leſs in 
their conditions, The ruling maxim of both countries the 
ſame : viz, univerſal cbedience to the laws. Spain in ancient 
times a very fruitful country, inhabited by a numerous, brave, 
and induſtrious prople. New, thre? the inordinate ambition of 
its Monarchs, becsine poor, thinly peopled, and the ſhadow of 
what it ence was. Italy, the garden of Europe, and full of 
plenty, when under a right jorm of rule. The paſt and pre- 
ſent condition of the republics in that country deſcribed. 
The nature and circumſlances of the Helvetic body, and tbe 
territories they poſſeſs. Highly improved, exceedingly popu- 
lous, and, comparatively ſpeaking, very rich. The cauſe of 
the grandeur and wealth of the low countries, The manner of 
their fall, and the conſequences. The wonderful riſe and 
progreſs of the Dutch republic. The true cauſes of their firm 
eftabliſhment, and rapid advancement. Some of their capital 
Is, The uſe of theſe biſtorical repreſentations. Aſketch 
or J. B 5 7 
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of the points of greateſt importance in national and genuin: 


policy. Infinitely preferable to thoſe intrigues which in th: 
preſent age uſurp this title. 


HE moderns, in exalting the quality, have ſtrangely 
debaſed the nature, of POLICY, by uſing that 
term to expreſs intrigues of ſtate, the ſecrets of the 
cabinet, or the ſkill of managing affairs in a court; 
which conſequently implies great impertinence in private men, 
to meddle uncalled, in ſuch buſineſs; and that ſuperior parts, 
and peculiar genius, are requiſite to ſuch as are initiated into theſe 
myſteries, But the original meaning of the term, and what 
may be ſtiled its genuine ſignification, is, the art of ordering al| 
things for the common benefit of the citizens in a free ſtate; 
which plainly leaves every man at leaſt the liberty to ſtudy it, it, 
as occaſion ſerves, it does not preſcribe it as a duty; the will or 
intention of doing which, is what we call PuBL1c SplgtT (a), 
The perfection of POLICY, conſidered in this light, and | 
mean to meddle with it in none but this, is ſo to improve the na- 
tural advantages in the poſſeſſion or in the power of the ſocicty 
to which it is applied, as to make all without diſtinction, who 
compoſe that ſociety, as happy as it is poſſible z and to place this 
Happineſs on the firmeſt baſis, ſo as that neither the ever-muta- 
ble tempers of men, or the inevitable viciſſitudes of time, ſhould 
affect it (o). We know, that in this world perfection is not to 
be attained ; but it ought notwithſtanding to be aimed at, be- 
cauſe, without keeping this unattainable perfection ſteadily in 
view, we cannot proceed far in what is to be attained ; and for 
this purpoſe, perhaps, Providence indulged to us ſuch an idea (c) 
WuR a country is favourably diſpoſed, in reſpe@ to ſun and 


ſoil; where her productions are equally numerous and valuable; 


where inhabitants abound, and all things ſeem to promiſe plenty 
and grandeur ; we ſhould ſuppoſe that ſmall ſkill might ſuffice, 
and that, with the exuberance of the golden age, its innocence 
alſo would return, and mankind enjoy abundance, with little la- 
bour, and an happy ſtate of tranquility, almoſt without laws, 


But experience ſhews quite the contrary. The fineſt countric: 


are often deſarts; Nature's indulgence is frequently neglected; 
and thoſe, who might, with a liitle attention, be the maſters, at 
leaſt the envy, become, thro' their own omiſſions, the ſubject: 
or the ſcorn of their wiſer, and of conſequence their happier 


neighbours (d). In the moſt fertile, in the beſt ſituated coun- 


tries, prudence js rather more requiſite, than where theſe bleſſ- 


ings are wanting; ſince, in ſuch, neceſſity ſupplies her place, 


and, tho” a harſher, is frequently found to be a miſtreſs better 


(a) Ariſtotelis Politicorum, lib. iii, cap. 1. et lib. vii. cap. 1.--(6) Cicer. de 


Leg. lib. iii. de Finib. lib. v. Senec. de Clement. lib, i.—(c) Cicer. de Offic. lib, i: 


85, 86. Epiſt. ad Quint. i. Lamprid. in Alex, Sev. cap. 45.— (4) Herodot. lib 
i. Juſtin, lib, ii, cap. 13. Saluſt. Oratione i, de Republica ordinanda. 
| | obey ed 
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e obeyed. It is with nations, as with private men: thoſe who ſet 
0 out with the ampleſt ſtock, and the faireſt proſpect, do not al- 
ways meet with the greateſt n fu tho* generally this, in both 


caſes, ſprings from their own fault (e). Plenty may be very 


Y eaſily abuſed ; and as it is an old, it is alſo a very juſt maxim, 
i that whenever the beſt things are corrupted, they become the 
e worſt. It is from hence, that in whatever country, bleſſed with 
; advantages by nature, the inhabitants once degenerate, they are 
ly rarely, if ever, recovered out of that low and deſpicable tate, 
5y but remain, like monuments of ſelf-wrought miſery, ſet up by 
e Providence, for the information of the reſt of mankind (/). 
it Bor in places where the common neceſlaries of lite are hardly 
ll obtained, where the ſoil is ingrateful, and the climate ſcarce to- 
3 lerable, it ſhould ſeem that even wiſdom, at leaſt human wiſdom, 
, could do little, except ſuggeſting the ſhort meaſure of quitting 
1 the place. However, we plainly ſee this is not ſo. Such coun- 
). tries as theſe, or at leaſt ſuch as have been in this condition, are 
ſo far from being uninhabited, that they ſwarm with people, 
Y who, by a due exerciſe of their heads and their hands, remove, 
y or at leaſt qualify, all hardſhips, procure unlooked-lor conve- 
0 niences, improve what ſeemed incapable of any improvement, 
15 invent, vary, and adopt foreign inventions, till, in the cloſe, 
a- they ſo far alter their own condition, and in doing this that of 
Id their country, as to leave us no evidence but hiſtory, compared 
2 with the lights of reaſon, to ſhew what they and it once were (g). a 
s- Amongſt ſuch nations, the maxims of that prudence, by which 
in they are directed, ſtrengthen in a courſe of years into habits, 
Ir. and ſerve to maintain that beautiful ſtructure, which, when 
* firſt practiſed, they raiſed. Thus governments ſpringing out of 
1d common diſtreſs, and which receive their original conſiſtence 
; from the concurrent neceſſities of their ſubjects, proceed ſlowly ; 
ty but reſiſt all oppoſition, knit cloſely, and become gradually ſo 
ey compact, as to defend themſelves better againſt time and acci- 
ce dents, than empires eſtabliſhed in finer countries, quicker in 
a growth, and much more promiſing in appearance (5). Lux- 
Ss, uriant plains produce trees for ſhade; but on the bleak moun- 
63 tains riſe the pine, the oak, and the cedar (1). 
|; _- *Tavs then it appears that policy, which is the common ſenſe 
at of government, or rather common ſenſe applied to government, 
Ns is every- where requiſite, ſerving in ſome nations to reſtrain, in 
er others to excite, in all to methodige and direct, the endeavours 
the of a nation (4). But to underſtand this thoroughly and practi- 
T. | | 
e; (e) Cicer. pro Roſc. Amer. ii 75, Valer. Max. lib. ix. Sil. Italic. lib. xv. 
Bell. Punic.—( f) Juſtin, lib, xxxvi. cap. 4. Claudian. lib. iii. in Stilicon. laud. 
er Machiavel. de Republica, lib, i. cap. 17 et $5.—(g) Tacit. de moribus Germann- 
rum. cap. ii. Simler. de Republica Helvet. Sir William Temple's Obſervations 
de on the Netherlands. — (5) Ritratti della Coſi d' Alemagna, di Nicolas Machiavelli. 
i Georgii Hornii Ulyſſes peregrinans, lib. i. Burnet's Letters, —(:) Evelyn's Sylva, 
it book ii. chap. 2, 3.—(4) Ariſtot. iv. Ethic, cap. 3. Demoſthenes, Orat, 1. contra 


Ariſtog. Cicer, iv, ad Herennium, 
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cally, the beſt way is to conſider the evidence of facts, which, 
of all others, affords the cleareſt, ſoundeſt, and moſt imitable 
inſtruction, as propoſing nothing to our attempt, but what others 
have accompliſhed. We learn from thence, in the moſt pleaf- 
ing and in the moſt convincing manner, from our own obſerva- 
tions and reffections ((). We are apt to doubt the validity even 
of the moſt connected reaſonings, when they do not concur with 
our own notions, and to eſteem them at beſt but probable con- 
jectures. Experience is a more prevalling guide; ſhe brings her 
witneſſes with her, whom we may examine in the ſtricteſt man 
ner; and, when we have their concurrent teſtimonies, we can- 
not refuſe our aſſent (n. We know, that the powers and abi- 
lities of mankind are nearly the ſame in all countries, and there- 
fore cannot diſpute, that what they have been able to effect in 
one place, they may Jlikewile bring about in another, 

Tux moſt celebrated nation among the ancients, in point of 
wiſdom, power, and manners, were the Egyptians; and they 
were deſervedly famous in all reſpects. The country of Egypt 
derived great advantages from nature ; but her earlieſt inhabi— 
tants had been very miſerable, if they had not derived many more 
advantages from art (n). The Nile was their only river; and 
its annual overflowings, inſtead of a bleſſing, might have been 
a curſe, if the rulers of this country had been leſs attentive and 
ſagacious than they were, or the people leſs obedient. All the 
Cities and towns were placed upon eminences, raiſed by the la- 
bour, and diſpoſed by the prudence, of min. The waters were 
conducted to them by canals, from whence, at the proper ſea- 
ſon, the whole flat country was flooded ; but to a proper degree 
only, and for a proper time (90. Many fine cities were erected 
at convenient diſtances, ſtrong fortreſſes covered their frontiers, 
ports were opened on the, Mediterranean and on the Red Sea; 
there was nothing ſo extenſive as their commerce, except 
their reputation (). Their laws were very ſcvere, but they 
were excellently contrived ; and their kings obſerved them as 

punctually as the loweſt of their ſubjects. If a citizen was in- 
jured, the conſtitution armed every citizen for his defence; and 
a maleſator, as ſoon as he became ſo, had for his proſecutors 
the whole nation (). Every man had his calling and his reſi- 
dence aſſigned ; ſo that none knew how cr where to be idle. 
They had laws to diſcourage borrowing ; but the law firſt pro- 
vided, that there ſnould be plenty (). They had armies, and 


(1) Ariſtot. i. Rhetor, cap. 3. Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth, lib, i. Polyb. Hiſt, 
lib 1.—(m) Plutarch in Timoleome. Liv. Hiſt. lib. i, Iſtorie Florentine di 
Nicol. Machiavelli, lib. viii.—{(n) Herodot. lib. ii. Strabon. Geograph. lib. xvii. 
p 787. Voyages de Thevenot.—(s) Herodot. lib. ii, Diodor. Sicul Biblioth, 
lib ji. Plutarch.de Fac. in Orb. Lun — (5) Strabon. Geograph. lib. xvii. Diod. 
Sicul. Biblioth. lib. i. cap. 3. Euripid. Troad. —(q) Herodot. lib ii. Diodor, 
Sicul Biblioth. lib, i. Plat, in Tim. r) Herodot. lib, ii, p. 62, Diodor, Sicul. 
Biblioth. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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they were well diſciplined; but they acted chiefly on the defen- 
ſive. The Egyptians were known to foreigners by their colo- 
nies. They ſent their people abroad to propagate ſcience and 
morals, not to confound or deſtroy ). This great empire ſub- 
ſiſted ſixteen hundred years, It tell at laſt! ambition, luxury, 
and faction, were the cauſes of that fall, from which it never re- 
covered (t). | 
Tuo' the nation was thus enſlaved, and fpent her little ræ— 
maining ſtrength in fruitlels endeavours to regain her liberty, 
when ſhe had loſt her virtue, yet all the natural and «cquired 
advantages of the country remained to the conquerors, and 1.gypt 
was the principal jewel in the Perſian diadem (uv). It was the 
favourite province ut Alexander, When his flatterers filed him 
the maſter of the world (wv) Ptolemy Philadelphus, the moſt 
famous of the Greek monarchs who ruled here, kept up an ar- 
my of three hundred theufand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe, 
excluſive of the greateſt maritime force the world could then 
boaſt ; erected cities; made new havens ; lived in prodigious 
ſplendor and magnificence; and yet left upwards of one hun- 
dred and ninety millions ſterling in his coffers at his deceaſe (x), 
His ſucceſſors were firſt vanquiſhed by luxury, and next by the 
Romans. Egypt became then the ſtaff of that empire, as it at- 
terwards was of the Greeks, while they held with the like title 
Conſtantinople (3). It fell, through their ill management, into 
the hands of the Saracens; and, after being ſubject to two Dy- 
naſties of Mamalukes, was at length conquered by the Turks, 
in whoſe power it now is (z). In ſpite of a ſucceſſion of barba- 
rous maſters, it {till retains the veſtiges of its ancient grandeur, 
and appears majeſtic even in ruins (a). "Thoſe ruins, that bear 
inconteſtible evidence to the truth of ancient hiſtory, and leave 
us without ſcruple, as to the veracity of what is recorded of the + 
wiſdom of its ancient princes, and the amazing docility, and yet 
more amazing induſtry, of their ſubjects (4). This country of 
wonders, this primary feat of ſcience, arts, and commerce, ex- 
celling all other lands in plenty, and in number of inhabitants, 
in point of extent is not altogether twice as large as Britain, 
SOME of the moſt judicious among the learned have ſuppoſed, 
that the Chineſe are deſcended-irom the Egyptians. Tradition, 
ſimilarity of manners, and the events that have happened to both 
governments, ſtrongly favour this conjecture (c). One of the 


(s) Strabon. Geograph lib. xvii. Pompon. Mela, lib. i. c. 9. Tacit. Ann. 
lib. ii.—(') Herodot lib. iii. Diodor, Sicul. lib. xi. Strabon. Geograph. lib. xvii, 
—"u) Herodot lib vii. p. 167. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xv. c. 11. Xenophon.— () 
Diod. Sicul. Biblioth lib. xvii. Strabon. Geograph. lib. xvii, Plutarch in Alex- 
andro — () Appian, Alexand. in Przfat.—( y) Cod. Theodoſ. lib. xiii. tit. 5. leg. 
32.— () Eimacin, Hiſt. Saracen, lib ii. cap 16, 17. Pocockii Supplementum 
Hiſt. Dynaſt, p 29 —(a) Petri Bellonii Obſervationes, P. Vanſleb, nouvelle 
Relation d'un Voyage fait en Egypte en 1672 et 1673. Voyages de Thevenot, 
Lucas, &c,—(b) Melton, Kircher, Maiilet, Shaw, Pococke, Templeman's Survey, 
) Huet, Hiitoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des Anciens, chap. x. 
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darkeſt points of the Egyptian hiſtory, is the expedition of Oſiris, 
or Bacchus, into the Indies. The origin of the Chineſe can- 
not well be more obſcure (d). The ſpirit of the laws, in both 
countries, is preciſely the ſame, being calculated to regulate even 
the minuteſt actions of man, to promote induſtry, to preſerve 
juſtice, and to place the majeſtyof the empire in the happineſs ot 
the ſubjeQ, rather than in foreign conqueſts (e). If there was 
a defect in the Egyptian policy, it lay in their militia : They 
were fine troops, exactly diſciplined, ever ready for ſervice ; but 
when they came to action they wanted ſpirit. This is the caſe 
of the Chineſe : They ſhould be ſoldiers, and they are machines. 
But in both countries the frame of the conſtitution has been ſo 
admirable, that they have changed maſters without changing their 
cuſtoms : ſo the Ethiopian monarchs ruled Egypt; ſo, at this 
day, the Tartars govern China, maſters of the people, but ſub- 
miſſive to their laws (/). 

Ar this day China is, in a great meaſure, what Egypt was; 
and this from the ſame cauſes, and from a ſtrong reſemblance in 
the nations. The Chineſe are, from their very infancy, trained 
to induſtry and labour: ſuch principles as are neceſſary to the 
well-being of ſociety are fo inculcated from their childhood, as, 
when they grow up, to ſtrengthen into habits (2). Perſonal 
merit is the only road to preferment, and the ſole title to nobility. 
The welfare of the people is the declared object of the govern- 
ment; and there are ſo many ſeen and unſeen checks upon the 
zdminiſtration, that no great error can paſs without notice, no 
crime of any magnitude remain long unpuniſhed. The Empe- 
ror himſelf is accountable, becauſe he prefers, to the pomp and 
pleaſures of the imperial dignity, his reputation. Where every 
man does his duty, every thing will proſper. The provinces of 
China are in the moſt flouriſhing condition; their lands exactly 
cultivated ; even their mountains diſpoſed into terraces, and the 
rocks themſelves ſcarce ſuffered to be barren ; public roads eve- 
ry- where kept in perfect order, at the public expence ; canals fo 


judiciouſly diſpoſed, that the moſt diſtant parts of the empire cor- 


reſpond by water-carriage ; colleges, bridges, triumphal arches, 
and whatever regards the publick, ſtable and ſtately ; while ncat- 


neſs and convenience charaQerize private dwellings. Our Eu- 


ropean traders reproach theſe people with fraud, timidity, and 


treachery ; but as they converſe only with the ſcum of a trading 
town, it is unfair, from ſuch a ſample, to judge of a great na- 


tion: And beſides, theſe are drawbacks; for, without doubt, 


(4) Herodot. lib. ii. p. 46, 64. Dioeor. Sicul. lib. i. cap. 2. Strabon. Geograph. 


Mb. xi —{/) Marci Pauli Veneti, Relat. de Regionibus Orientalibus. Gruben, 


Tartarica et Sinica. Adr. Mulleri, de Sinenſium rebus Epiſtola — (7) Hifto:re 
de 'z Congnete de la Chine par les Tartares, traduite de I'Eſpagne! ce N. de Pa- 
lafox —'z) Tratados Hiſtoricos. Politicos, Ethicos y Religio'os, de la Monarch's 


de China, con d- ſcripcion breve de aquel Imperio, y exemplos raros, de Empera- 


= y Magiſtrados en el, por Domingo Fernaade: Navaretie, Madrid, 1678. 
o. 
ſuch 
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fach qualities cannot either recommend them, or conduce to their 
proſperity. Domeſtic commeice, that is, the trade carried on 
between the ſeveral provinces and dependencies of this empire, is 
the great ſource of its wealth, and a due diitribution of that the 
cauſe vt univer{al plenty (5). But then China is fifteen times 
larger than Great Britain and Ireland; and, tho' not half the 
fize of Europe, contains full as many people (1). 

THESE empires are mentioned, not only irom the notoriety 
of the facts that regard them; but becaule, in reality, there are 
ſcarce any other, at leaſt of tolerable extent, that can be men- 
tioned as inſtances of a judicious and ſucceſsful policy, under 
which the country has been tully peopled, compleatly cultivated, 
and mankind made happy, or at leaſt turniſhed with the means 
of being ſo, as far as the means of happineis regard this life. Be- 
fore we draw nearer home, it may not be amiſs to inſiſt on one 
circumſtance common to the Egyptian and to the Chinele con- 
ſtitution, and which may poſſibly be conſidered as the ſecret 
ſpring keeping theſe great machines of government in motion 
Amoneſt the tormer it was, amongſt the latter people it is, an 
inviolable maxim, that their laws ſhall be known and obeyed (Y. 
There are no ſuch things as dormant ſtatutes, different and per- 
plexed inſtitutions, ſome prevailing here, and {ome there, but 
one unitorm plan of government pervades all, is univerſally un- 
derſtood, devoutly revered, and generally practiſed. 

IT is not eaſy to conceive a monarchy more compact, or a 
country better ſituated, than Spain; ſurrounded on three ſides 
by the ocean and the Mediterranean, fortified on the fourth by 
the Pyrenees (/) ; ſeated in an excellent climate, finely diverſified 
with mountains and valleys, producing uſeful and valuable com- 
modities, and in every part open to commerce. In ancient 
times, when divided into many principalities, the inhabitants ot 
this country were brave, were rich, and numerous, defended 
themſelves gallantly againſt the Carthaginians and Romans, were 
eſteemed even by their conquerors, and celebrated for their vir 
tues by their hiſtorians (n). In later ages the Gothic monat- 
chy in Spain was extremely flouriſhing and potent, till it tell by 
its own weight, that luxury which wealth introduced, and that 
corruption of morals which naturally attends it (). Yet nearer 
_ . cur own days, when divided into many Chriſtian and Mooriſh 
principalities, the whole was thoroughly peopled, and fully cul- 

tt „and was, in all reſpects, one of the richeſt and moſt 
| 1tries in Europe, If we read the hiſtory of the wars 


le Chmpte, Memoires de la Chine, vol. ii, let. r, Deſcription of China 
Denyfins Kan, 2 Native of that Empire, in Harris's Voyages, vol. ii. p. gB9, 
P. du Haide, Defcriptioa de 'Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 172, 185, —(:1) Tem- 
' pleman's Survey, pi. 23 —(+) Hercdet. lib. ii, Diod. Sicul. lib, i, Plat, de Le» 

gidus, lik. ii. "Navarette Tratados hiſtoricos, c de la Monarchia de China, lib, 
Wn. c. 3—0/0 Cellarius, Cluverius, Luyts in H pan. Deſcript.— (n] Strabon Geo- 
graph. lib, iii. Tit. Liv. Hut. Rom. ap. Roder. Sant. Juſtin, Hift, lib. 1 %.— 
/ Rodericus Toletanys, de Rebus H fpanicis, Vaſzus, ia Chron, Hiſp, Caribay. 
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of Granada, we ſhall ſtand amazed, to find what mighty fore? 
were in the field on both ſides, tho? the provinces under the do- 
minion of the crown of Arragon took no ſhare in the quarrel (-) 
While this war laſted, America was diſcovered ; ſince hier 
period more gold and ſilver have been poured into Spain, thar 
ever came into any other part of the world (f). 

Bor xputss power, and immenſe treaſures, inſpired the 
Princes of the houſe of Auſtria with an ambition fatal to them- 
ſelves and to their ſubjects. Unſatisfied with the greateſt em- 
pire that perhaps men ever governed, and believing ſupplies de- 


rived irom the mines of America to be inexhauſtible, they kep! 


nothing in view but the gratily ing their own paſſions, to which, 
tho* coloured with many ſpecious pretences, without icruple, 
they tacrificed the intereſts and the lives of their fubjeQs (%) In 
coniequence of this, Spain is no longer what it was; the bulk ©: 
the inhabitants are lazy, poor, and proud; the country 1tiel: 
deformed, as well as depopulated ; ſands and deſarts, where for- 
merly grew the moſt luxuriant harveſts ; and there is not now, 
in the kingdom of Granada, a ſpot of ground, however favour- 
ably ſituated, ſo rich and fertile as the moſt rocky and inacceſſi- 
ble mountains were in the time of the Moors (7). There is no 
doubt that the expulſion of this nation who were naturally truga! 
and induſtrious, was one great cauſe of this revolution. The 
multitudes that have tranſported themſelves to America is ſaid to 
be another. More Penetrating | judges al r thought otherwiſe ; 
and the Spaniards themſelves are now of that mir nd, convinced 
by a point of fact, that the provinces privileged to ſend people to 
America are the moſt populous, and that ſuch as have not that 
privilege, the moſt thinly inhabited of any in Spain (). The 
true cauſes are, that the number, the weight, and the perplexity 
of taxes, in 2 great meaſure Ecftroves their manufactures: this, 
to avoid ſtarving, drove away multitudes of people, which un- 
avoidably leſſened the conſumption of corn, and other neceſ- 
ſaries, and by diſcouraging Zgricul ture, rendered many fine pro- 
vinces deſarts. From theſe diſaſters their commerce was entire- 
ly changed: foreigners of different nations ſupplied them with 
all kinds of necefſaries, and coming af certain ſeaſons, reaped 
their mul harveſts, d d other laborious work, and in return re- 
ceived hard filver, which the Spaniards could ut eat, drink, ©: 
wear { ) To theſe may be added, the exceſſive power and re- 
venues of the clergy, the ſeverity of the 1 inqu {1: ion, the perver- 
ſion of juſtice, the obſtinacy of the court in puriuimg foreign 


( Mariana, Torgzete, nn —{#) Monczda. Naverette, T Tarit: — 6 
Memoires de la Conr d' Eſpagne., vol. ii. p 193. Varrac, Etat preieat de Er- 
. tern i liv. 1. 2 Rory of 2 The! America, 9 294 zee. 296. — Vovage 
de! Eſp⸗gue, p 36s. D. UDieze de en idea de ua Pri cite Palitica Chri- 
tia s Empr. LxYvIL. Vayrac, Etat preſent de FEfpazne, tom. is lir. &.—{s) 
U'ts itz, cap. xii, xiii.—'!) Canſes of tte Decline ef the Spanih Monarchy, p. 


193. DiQticanaire de Commerce, tog. ii. col. 313. Etat preſeat C'Eiragne, 


chap. i, xx. 
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object: and intereſts, while they neglected thoſe of Spain; cauſes 
clearly adequate to the conſequences aſcribed to them, and which 
will certain y have the fame effect in other countries that we fee 
they have already had in this (). In point of extent, Spain is 
about thrice as big as South Britain, though the latter is above 
four times as populous as the former, all circumſtances conſi- 
dered (u) 
ITALY, the garden of Europe in point of ſituation and foil, 

once the ſeat of empire, afterwards the nurſe of arts, when they 
revived in the Weſt, the mother of manufactures and of com- 
merce, what was, and what 1s her condition! While ſhe enjoy- 
ed liberty, or was governed by wile princes, who conſulted the 
weltare of their ſubjects, ſhe was either the miſtreſs or the envy 
of her neighbours : but when both the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
pires decay ed, and this nobſe count ry came to be civided into a 
variety of dominions, and thoſe of different. kinds, ſhe experi- 
enced, as was natural, diverſity of fortunes. Under common- 
wealths tolerably conſtituted, all her natural advantages appeared 
in their former luſtre (x). But when luxury corrupted theſe, 
or when tactions opened the way to tyranny, all was thrown a- 
gain into confuſion, and not the cities and people only, but the 
e country ſuffered. The beſt Part of the territories of the 

church, from fruittul and pleaſant plains, are become ſteril and 
noiſome marſhes ()). T uicany, the beauties of which inchant- 
ed Hann bal, i: no more what it was, but a rude mountainous 
region, that here and there however ſeems to reſiſt this change 
of fortune, and gives evidence to the truth of ancient ſtory, by 
ſhewing what might fill be done if under an equal government, 
and thoroughly pecpled (2). 

War are the republics of Italy, in their modern ſtate, to 
what they were anciently? What is the preſent {tate of Venice, 
to that which formerly held rot only the trade, but the ſove- 
reignty of a great part of the Archipelago, and was miſtreſs of 
iſlards that had borne the title of kingdoms ()? What is the 
Genoz of our times, compared with that republic which fur- 
niſhed ſuch mighty fleets againft the inficels, and poſſeſſed part 
of Crim Tartary, 2 coufitry deſpicable in its pre'ent condition, 
but capab le Of making as great a figure as any in the world, and 
where the ruins bf marble palaces, "built by the Genoeſe, are ex- 


s, Monteſquien de Veſprit des Lole. lv. xxi. chap. 18. Wood's Sarvey of 
Trage, p. 76. Uſtaritz, cap. v. Templemin's Survey, pl. 8.—(x) F. 
Leangro A derti, deſcti tene di tutta Ital. M. Zeilleri, Itinerarium Italiz.— 
(-z) Let's In troduc. ad CGeographiam, ſer. 1 c. 18: pit. P. Labat, Voyage 
A 2 e. torn. vi. 5 41. Sit P. Ski den's Travels through Italy, in Churchill's 
Collectioas. vol. vi. p. $46, 64712 Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 289, 290. Cron- 
en en Matimen vant de Rebub eck va Heiland, 1:1. deel. cap. 3. Biſhop 
Barnet's Trave's, Letter iii,—(s) H dor della Citta e Republica di Venetia, 


4 Paclo Marcſini, 1637. M ton, Vopage de Italie, vel, i. p. 179. Addiſon's 
Dravels, in bis Works, vol. ü. p. 32. 
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tant at this day (5)? What is the condition of other cities that 
were once free ? Florence has not, at this hour, two-thirds of 
the inhabitants that were carried off by a plague four hundred 
years ago, Without leaving it deſolate (c). Genoa, fallen as ſhe 
15, enjoys more wealth, in virtue of having more induſtry, ſhewn 
by her having more manufactures than any other ſtate; and 
though Liguria be naturally the pooreſt country in Italy, yet, 
even now, it is the beſt cultivated; and, for its extent, produces 
moſt (a). Lucca, the ſmalleſt republic of all, preſerves her li- 
berty, and that form of rule which conſults the common benefit 
of all the citizens (e). In conſequence of this, its narrow do- 
minions are extremely populous, and the inhabitants enjoy peace 
and plenty. Why do not the reſt? Becauſe their conſtitutions 
are altered; taxes have broken the ſpirits of the people; idle- 
neſs has taken the place of induſtry ; ſuperſtition, under the 
name of religion, makes thouſands of both ſexes uſeleſs, and bur- 
thenſome ; indolence has rendered the people effeminate ; and 
uſury has ſupplanted commerce (/). Italy, excluſive of the 
iſlands * upon it, is not bigger than the iſle of Bri- 
tain . 

ha the vicinity of Italy, and ſometimes eſteemed as a part of 
it, lies Switzerland, a country, the deſcription and inhabitants 
of which are very little known here, except to ſuch as have tra- 
velled 3 and yet there is no country or people upon the globe 
that have a better title to be known (þ). The air is pure, but 
the climate is rather auſtere than inviting ; the face of the coun- 
try, at leaſt a great part of it, rough and mountainous, and the 
ſoil none of the moſt grateful; ſeated at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſea, with potent nations on every ſide between it and 
the ocean: yet, with all this, it has its advantages, which how- 
ever had never been diſcovered, but in conſequence of the inha- 
bitants recovering their liberty in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century (i). At preſent, the thirteen Swiſs Cantons, the Gri- 
ſons, their allies, the ſtipendiary cities, and their ſubjects, are a 
very formidable people, and compoſe what is ſtiled the Helvetic 
body. This is a confederacy of the moſt perplefed kind; for it 
is nct only made up of many different republics, each poſſeſſed 
of ſovereign authority in its own little territory, and thoſe re- 
publics too of different religions; but ſo various alſo in the form 


(6) Relation du Sieur Ferrand, touchant la Krimee, &c, Sir Philip Skip- 
pon's Account of the States of Italy, Addiſon's Travels, p 7.-(c) Martinelli, 
Iftoria Critica della Vita civile. cap. 9 —(4) Hiſtoire de la Republique de Genes, 
1696. 129, Dictionnaire de Commerce, torn. ii. col. 490, 491. Addiſon's Tra- 
vels, p. 6, 7.— (e) Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 221. Dictionnaire de Commerce, 
torn, ii. col. 302. Gronden en Maximen van de Republieck van Holland, iii. deel. 
cap. 3<(f) Hoffman, de Republica, lib. vi. cap. 17. Addiſon's Travels, p. 7. 
Martinelli, Iſtoria Critica della Vita civile, cap. n ply jo Templeman's Survey, pl. 
9.—(b) M. Zeilleri, Topographia Helvetiz, &c. Delices de la Suiſſe, a Leyde, 4 
vol. 129, Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 375, 376.—(:) Plantini, Helvetia antiqua et 


nova, Bernz 8%. Abregè de |'Hiſtoire des Suiſſes. Biſhop Burnet's Travels, 
letter i. | ö 
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of their governments, that it would demand a very able head, 
and require a very conſiderable volume, barely to deſcribe them. 
In this they all agree, that their citizens enjoy a large proportion 
of liberty, with perfect ſecurity, at a ſmall expence (0). 
UNDER theſe governments, this country has been improved to 
a miracle. Where the lands are fertile and happily ſituated, as 
in ſome places they are, they have been cultivated with the ut- 
moſt {kill and ſucceſs; no labour is ſpared, no art left untried, 
to meliorate the moſt ungrateful (/): The very mountains, 
where-ever it is poſſible, are improved to their ſummits ; corn, 
wine, oil, ſilk, flax, and cotton, are produced in different parts 
of their territories, and vaſt quantities of the two laſt commodi- 
ties are brought in, from other parts, to be manufactured by 
their ſubjects. "Theſe manufaQtures again, are diſperſed to dit- 
ferent parts of Europe, for which the ſituation of their country 
is extremely proper, as it lies encompaſſed by Germany, Italy, 
and France, and may be ſaid to have a communication with the 
ocean and the Mediterranean by the rivers Rhine and Rhone (m). 
Several great lakes facilitate the inland navigation, and theſe to- 
gether with every rivulet, are turned to ſome advantageous pur- 
poſe. In no part of the known world are the people, in gene- 
ral, more eſteemed for their courage, candour, and fidelity, 


* 


than here: induitrious in the higheſt degree, very ingenious, 


more eſpecially in all their manufactures; diſtinguiſhed by their 
probity in their dealings, and owing the fortunes they acquire in 
trade, rather to length or time and conſtant frugality, than great 
profits (n). This country being, as we may eaſily ſuppoſe, 
much over-peopled, a great part of their youth are bred to arms; 
but, inſtead of ſuffering this martial turn to diſturb either them- 
ſelves or their neighbours, they let out their troops by capitula- 
tion, which brings various and great emoluments to the nation; 
theſe diſtinguiſh themſelves in the German, Spaniſh, Sardinian, 
Sicilian, and Dutch ſervices, but more eſpecially in the French, 
where they have always made the flower of the infantry, and, 
excluſive of very high pay, enjoy all the privileges of - natives as 
the reward of the important, and indeed ineſtimable ſervices, 
which in civil as well as foreign wars, they have rendered that 


crown (). This whole country is not above a ſixth part as 


large as the iſle of Britain; and the canton of Bern, which is 
not more than half as big as Yorkſhire, is able to bring into the 


7 


() Theſaurus Hiſtoriæ Helvetia, Tiguri, Fol. Hiſtoire de Geneve par M. 
Spon. 4 vol. 127. Preſent State of Swiſſerland.—(!) Heylin's Coſmography, p. 
134. D' Audiffret Geographie ancienne et moderne, tom. ii. p. 79-630. Me- 
moirs de Bruys, vol. i. p. 99.— (un) Luyt's Introd. ad Geographiam, p. 136—147. 


| Johnſon's Relations of the moſt famous Kingdoms in Europe, p. 203. Du Bois, 


Geographie Moderne, vol. i. p. 223.—(n) Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom. ii, col. 
304. Sir Philip Skippon's Account of the States in Italy. Addiſon's Travels, 
p. 155 —178.— (e) Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom ii. col. 308, Johnſon's Rela- 
tions of che moſt famous Kingdoms of Europe, p. 206. 
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field one hundred thouſand well diſciplined troops, at the ſhorteſt 
warning (þ). 

In our part of Europe, about the time that the Normans fix- 
ed themſelves here, or it may be a little carlier, the Flemings 
began to alter their character, and, from being a fierce and un- 
ruly, became a civilized and commercial people (q). The fer- 
tility of their lands furniſhed them with a ſuperfluity of commo- 
dities which they firſt bartered and ſold to their neighbours ; and 
then the trade of weaving being ſet up amongſt them, their la- 
bour increaſed their plenty to ſuch a degree, as drew multitudes 


of people into thoſe provinces, where to facilitate this growth of 


inhabitants, and conſequently of wealth, the ſovereigns granted 
great privileges; ſo that we need not at all wonder, that ſtates 
{mall in extent, became, in no very long ſpace, formidable to 
their neighbours, where freedom and induſtry had produced ſuch 
amazing abundance (7). It is true, that theſe countries were 
likewiſe ſubje& to great inconveniences, which however were 
only ſuch as ſprang from the abuſe of happineſs, and conſiſting 
in popular tumults, when the fermentation ſubſided, things re- 
turned nearly into the old channel. The immediate cauſes of 
theſe diſorders, were taxes imprudently impoſed by their princes, 


or reſtrictions in trade, which had very bad effects, though de- 


viſed by traders themſelves (s). For, whether owing to the 
malignity of human nature, or to ſome other latent ſource, ſo it 
is, that traders are equally jealous of their own liberties, and 
ready, when they have it in their power, to circumſcribe the 
freedom of other men, 

In proceſs of time, and through a variety of revolutions, Ant- 
werp became the center of the trade of theſe provinces, and out 
of compariſon, the moſt wealthy and commercial city in all 
Europe. 'The merchants of the Hans, or confederated towns in 
Germany, and the North, had their ſtaple there, and brought an 
immenſe quantity of rough and groſs goods to employ the aſſi- 
duity of the laborious Flemings (t). Thither likewiſe the ſub- 
jects of the Italian trading ſtates carried their fineſt goods, and 
all the rich produce of the Eaſt. There likewiſe we fixed our 
ſtaple of wool and cloths, and, in a word, accumulation of wealth, 
and the concourſe of merchants, produced banking ; ſo that 
almoſt all the ſovereigns of Europe had recourſe to the money 
merchants here, and paid largely for their credit (u). It is in- 


(O) Templeman's Survey, pl. 10. Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 378. Addiſon's 
Travels, p. 167.— () Petri Kærii, Germania inferior, Amſtelodami, 1722. Fol. 
Delices des Pays Bas, 1720, 4 vol. Grimſton's Hiſtory of the Low Countries.— 
(r) L. Guicciardini, Deſcrittione di tutti Paeſi Baſs. Fol, Auberti Mirzi, Rerum 
Belgicarum Chronicon. Heylin's Coſmography.—(s) Franciſci Harzi, Annales 
Ducum Brabantii totiuſque Belgii, Fol. Maline*'s Lex Mercatoria. Gronden en 
Maximen van de Republieck van Holland, i. deel. cap. 2 —(t) Sanderi, Chorogra- 
phia Brabantica, Scribanii, Origines Antwerpienſium. Travels of Doctor Gemelli 
Carreri, Letter 24 —(z) Wheeler's Treatiſe of Commerce, p. 36. Johnſon's 
Relations of the moſt famous Kingdoms and States in Europe, p. 128. See the 
article of Gxzsn am, Sir Thomas, in Biographia Britannica. 
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credible to what a height of magnificence this city grew; with 
what ſtate the principal traders lived; to how great a degree all 
the neighbouring potentates were intereſted in their ſafety and 
preſervation ; and yet the very ſame ſpirit of avarice, ambition, 
and bigotry, led the ſame princes, who had ruined Spain, in 
ſpite ot all her natural advantages, to deſtroy Antwerp alſo, and 
to impoveriſh the inhabitants of the low countries, that for a 
courſe of ages had been improving a truitful and excellent coun- 
try by all the arts of induſtry and commerce (w). Iheſe pro- 
vinces, excluding the ſeven, which in theſe times were but in- 
conſiderable, in point of extent, are about a ſixth part of the iſle 
of Britain (x). | 
Tur Dutch commonwealth, or as we uſually call it from the 
largeſt of its provinces, the republic of Holland, is ſcarce two 
hundred years old, notwithſtanding which the world perhaps 
does not, or ever did, produce an inſtance more to our purpole. 
The foundation was laid in the midſt of ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
yet with great prudence and judgment. It was in effect no more 
than this, that in a ſeaſon of religious diſcord and civil oppreſſion, 
their governors declared fuch as would take ſhelter in theſe pro- 
vinces, ſhould live under a government attentive only to the good 
of its ſubjects ()). This promiſe was as ſteadily kept as it was 
wiſely made; in conſequence of which, a country poor in itſelf, 
and at that time far enough from being pleaſant, became in a ve- 
ry ſhort ſpace the richeſt, the moſt flouriſhing, and the moſt po- 
tent, for its extent, in all Europe. The people, or rather their 
governors, availed themſelves not ſo much ot natural advantages 
as of neceſſities, and by a firm and wiſe conduct, drew ſecurity 
out of danger, opulence out of diſtreſs, and the power of giving 
laws to, from the aſſiſtance given them by their neighbours. 
'This we ſpeak, not with any view of reproaching, but, on the 
contrary, doing honour to this people, who have certainly puſh- 
ed that policy, which we are recommending, much farther than 
any other we find mentioned in hiſtory. (z). The territory of 
this republic, though extremely well cultivated, cannot be ſtiled 
fruitful. Its meadows indeed are beautitul, and furniſh paſture 
in abundance ; but in reſpe& to corn it has been ſaid, perhaps 


with no great injury to the truth, that all they grow will ſcarce 


maintain the labourers employed upon their dykes. Its commo- 
dities are very few ; madder, woad, and flax, are perhaps the 
chief. Its manufactures from home-produce, not much more 
remarkable; tiles of different ſorts, rape and linſeed oil, fine lin- 


(w) Strada, Guicciardini, Meteren, &c. Gronden en Maximen van de Repub- 
lieck van Holland, i. deel. cap. 2. Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom, ii, col. 
284, 285.—(x) Templeman's Survey, pl. 6 —(y) Eman. Meterani, Hiſtoria 

elgica. Hugonis Grotii, Annales. Leo van Aitzema, Saken van *taet cn Oorlogh. 
-) Auberi de Maurier, Memoires pour lervir a I'Hiſtoire de Holland, 12“. 
Sir William Temple's Obſervations, 8vov, Gronden en Maximen van ce Repub» 


lieck van Holland, 


Len; 
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field one hundred thouſand well diſciplined troops, at the ſhorteſt 
warning (2). 

In our part of Europe, about the time that the Normans fix- 
ed themſelves here, or it may be a little carlier, the Flemings 
began to alter their character, and, from being a fierce and un- 
ruly, became a civilized and commercial people (q). The fer- 
tility of their lands furniſhed them with a ſuperfluity of commo- 
dities which they firſt bartered and fold to their neighbours; and 
then the trade of weaving being ſet up amongſt them, their la- 
bour increaſed their plenty to ſuch a degree, as drew multitudes 
of people into thoſe provinces, where to facilitate this growth of 
inhabitants, and conſequently of wealth, the ſovereigns granted 
great privileges; ſo that we need not at all wonder, that ſtates 
{mall in extent, became, in no very long ſpace, formidable to 


their neighbours, where freedom and induſtry had produced ſuch 


amazing abundance (r). It is true, that theſe countries were 
likewiſe ſubject to great inconveniences, which however were 
only ſuch as ſprang from the abuſe of happineſs, and conſiſtin 

in popular tumults, when the fermentation ſubſided, things re- 
turned nearly into the old channel. The immediate cauſes of 
theſe diſorders, were taxes imprudently impoſed by their princes, 


or reſtrictions in trade, which had very bad effects, though de- 


viſed by traders themſelves (7). For, whether owing to the 
malignity of human nature, or to ſome other latent ſource, ſo it 
1s, that traders are equally jealous of their own liberties, and 
ready, when they have it in their power, to circumſcribe the 
freedom of other men, 

Ix proceſs of time, and through a variety of revolutions, Ant- 
werp became the center of the trade of theſe provinces, and out 
of compariſon, the moſt wealthy and commercial city in all 
Europe. 'The merchants of the Hans, or confederated towns in 
Germany, and the North, had their ſtapie there, and brought an 
immenſe quantity of rough and groſs goods to employ the aſſi- 
duity of the laborious Flemings (f). Thither likewiſe the ſub- 
jects of the Italian trading ſtates carried their fineſt goods, and 
all the rich produce of the Eaſt. There likewiſe we fixed our 
ſtaple of wool and cloths, and, in a word, accumulation of wealth, 
and the concourſe of merchants, produced banking ; ſo that 
| almoſt all the ſovereigns of Europe had recourſe to the money 
merchants here, and paid largely for their credit (u). It is in- 


(p) Templeman's Survey, pl. 10. Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 376. Addiſon's 
Travels, p. 167,—(q) Petri Kzrii, Germania inferior, Amſtelodami, 1722. Fol. 
Delices des Pays Bas, 1720, 4 vol. Grimſton's Hiſtory of the Low Countries, 
(r) L. Guicciardini, Deſcrittione di tutti Paeſi Baſs. Fol, Auberti Mirzi, Rerum 
Belgicarum Chronicon. Heylin's Coſmography — 6) Franciſci Harzi, Annales 
Ducum Brabantii totiuſque Belvii, Fol. Maline'sLex Mercatoria. Gronden en 
Maximen van de Republieck van Holland, i. deel. cap. 2 — (f) Sanderi, Chorogra- 
phia Brabantica, Scribanii, Origines Antwerpienſium. Travels of Doctor Gemelli 
Carreri, Letter 24.—(z) Wheeler's Treatiſe of Commerce, p. 36. Johnſon's 
Relations of the moſt famous Kingdoms and States in Europe, p. 128. See the 
article of Gxesn am, Sir Themas, in Biographia Britannica. | 
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credible to what a height of magnificence this city grew; with 
what ſtate the principal traders lived; to how great a degree all 
the neighbouring potentates were intereſted in their ſafety and 
preſervation ; and yet the very ſame ſpirit of avarice, ambition, 
and bigotry, led the ſame princes, who had ruined Spain, in 
ſpite ot all her natural advantages, to deſtroy Antwerp alſo, and 
to impoveriſh the inhabitants of the low countries, that for a 
courſe of ages had been improving a truitful and excellent coun- 
try by all the arts of induſtry and commerce (w). Theſe pro- 
vinces, excluding the ſeven, which in theſe times were but in- 
conſiderable, in point of extent, are about a ſixth part of the iſle 
of Britain (x). 

Tu Dutch commonwealth, or as we uſually call it from the 
largeſt of its provinces, the republic of Holland, is ſcarce two 
hundred years old, notwithſtanding which the world perhaps 
does not, or ever did, produce an inſtance more to our purpole. 
The foundation was laid in the midſt of ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
yet with great prudence and judgment. It was in effect no more 
than this, that in a ſeaſon of religious diſcord and civil oppreſſion, 
their governors declared fuch as would take ſhelter in theſe pro- 
vinces, ſhould live under a government attentive only to the good 
of its ſubjects (y)). This promiſe was as ſteadily kept as it was 
wiſely made; in conſequence of which, a country poor in itſelf, 
and at that time far enough from being pleaſant, became in a ve- 
ry ſhort ſpace the richeſt, the moſt Jouriſhing, and the moſt po- 
tent, for its extent, in all Europe. The people, or rather their 
governors, availed themſelves not ſo much ot natural advantages 
as of neceſſities, and by a firm and wiſe conduct, drew ſecurity 
out of danger, opulence out of diſtreſs, and the power of giving 
laws to, from the aſſiſtance given them by their neighbours. 
'This we ſpeak, not with any view of reproaching, but, on the 
contrary, doing honour to this people, who have certainly puſh- 
ed that policy, which we are recommending, much farther than 
any other we find mentioned in hiſtory. (z). The territory of 
this republic, though extremely well cultivated, cannot be ſtiled 
fruitful. Its meadows indeed are beautiful, and furniſh paſture 
in abundance ; but in reſpect to corn it has been ſaid, perhaps 
with no great injury to the truth, that all they grow will ſcarce 
maintain the labourers employed upon their dykes. Its commo- 
dities are very few; madder, woad, and flax, are perhaps the 
chief. Its manufaQtures from home-produce,. not much more 
remarkable; tiles of different ſorts, rape and linſeed oil, fine lin- 


(w) Strada, Guicciardini, Meteren, &c. Gronden en Maximen van de Repub- 
lieck van Holland, i. deel. cap. 2. Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom. ii, col. 
284, 285,—(x) Templeman's Survey, pl. 6 — (y) Eman. Meterani, Hiſtoria 
Belgica, Hugonis Grotii, Annales. Leo van Aitzema, Saken van *taet en Oorlogh, 
—(2) Auberi de Maurier, Memoires pour lervir a |'Hiſtoice de Holland, 12“. 


Sir William Temple's Obſervations, 8vv, Gronden en Maximen van de Repub- 
lieck van Holland, 


Den, 
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nen, ſome woollen, and ſilks, are the moſt conſiderable (a). 
Amſterdam, by the means chiefly of an inundation, became 
a port, and by the ruin of that of Antwerp, acquired a great 
trade, There are beſides, throughout all the provinces, very 
few commodious havens, and thoſe there are, ſtand more in- 
debted to art, ſeconded by a great expence, than to nature (5). 
Yet ſome advantages of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak, theſe 
countries have, and by turning theſe to the beſt uſe, together 
with the indefatigable induſtry, ſagacious conduct, and prudent 
parſimony, of the whole nation, the Dutch became what they 
are, or rather what they were, to the aſtoniſhment of all man- 
kind (c). | 

THEe1R natural prerogative conſiſts entirely in their ſituation. 
As they lie pretty near the middle of Europe, they are able to 
carry on, with great facility, their commerce to all parts. Their 
fiſheries, which ever owe their riſe to neceſſity, firſt furniſhed 
them with able ſeamen; and their captures at ſea, made with 
very ſmall veſſels at firſt, ſoon procured them ſhipping, which, 
after they embarked in a trade with the northern nations, increaſed 
continually (d). This enabled them to bring in vaſt quantities of 
goods, even from the moſt diſtant countries, and enabled them 
to raiſe prodigious magazines, and to take, on every ſide, the 
advantage of favourable markets. The other benefits reſulting 
from their ſituation, aroſe from the great rivers behind them, 
more eſpecially the Rhine, the Maeſe, the Elbe, the Weſer, and 
the Embs, by which they ſupplied the greateſt part of Germa- 
ny, Lorrain, and part of France, with goods and manufactures, 
and in return took theirs, which they afterwards exported into 
other countries, with great profits on both ſides (e). The Spa- 
niards, by labouring to ſhut them out, obliged them to force 
paſlages into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies ; and, in order to this 
they erected two great companies; that, for a time at leaſt, 
were equally uſeful to the publick, and brought in thoſe immenſe 
ſupplies of wealth, which raiſed them from a weak and tender, 
to a firm and flouriſhing ſtate, capable of defending themſelves 
againſt all enemies, and made their alliance courted, and re- 
ſentment feared, even by the greateſt potentates in Europe and 


Aſia (f). 


(a) Memoires ſur le Commerce des Hollandois, chap. ii. Dictionnaire de 
Commerce, tom. ii. col 394. Sir William Temple's Obſervations.—(b) Gabrie! 
Richardſon's Preſent State of Europe, book 13. p. 29, 30. Ricard, Negoce d' Am- 
ſterdam, chap. i. L'Etat des Provinces Unies, & particulierement de celle d- 
Holland, 1690. 12%.—(c) Barclaius, in Icone Animarum. Sir Walter Ralegh's 
Diſcourſe of a War with Spain, and protecting the Netherlands. Bibliotheque 
ancienne et moderne, tom. vii. p. 415, 416.—(d) Diſcourſe of the Iovention of 
Ships, &c. with the Cauſe of the Greatneſs of the Hollanders by Sir Walter Ra- 
legh. Gronden en Maximen van de Republieck van Holland, 1. deel. cap. 6. 
Memoires ſur le Commerce des Hollandois, chap. 3.---'e) Dictionnaire de Com- 
. merce, tom. ii. col. 400, 401. Ker's Remarks on the Trade of Holland. Me- 

moires fur le Commerce de Hollandois, chap. 3.---( f) S. van Leeuwen, Batavia 


t:inkratz, Baſnage Annales de Provinces Unies, Sir William Temple's Obſerva- 
tions on the Netherlands, 
\ As 
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As this is the laſt inſtance we ſhall mention, it may not be a- 
miſs to inſiſt a little more upon it, the rather, becauſe, in other 
inſtances at leaſt, as much was due to the country as the people; 
in regard to this it is the reverſe, ſince whatever advantages are 
derived from the country, are clearly owing to the people. The 
province of Holland, the moſt conſiderable of them all, being a 
dead flat, the ſoil moiſt, and in many places endangered by the 
ſea, ſeemed, of all other, the leaſt capable of being fully inha- 
bited, with a free and conſtant communication between its parts. 
Labour however has done this ; dykes, cauleways, and canals, 
facilitate carriage more than in any other country (g). The hu- 
midity of the air, and the looſe texture of the earth, render it 
unfit for great towns: but theſe inconveniencies are ſo counter- 
aQed by habitual neatneſs, and ſound pavements, that nothing 
like this is either felt or ſeen. In the winter, it is true, their 
ports are blocked up, their rivers frozen, and the whole country 
expoſed to a ſeverity of weather, with which our own, though 
in the ſame latitude, is rarely acquainted. Even this ſeaſon the 
turn to their advantage, by applying the ſpare hands that it oc- 
caſions to different kinds of work, which could not be done fo 
cheap in any other part of the year, and at the ſame time travel 
and carry goods on the ice, as ſpeedily at leaſt as on the water 
in the ſummer (5). By keeping their cuſtoms low, they have 
their warehouſes always full of goods and manufaQtures of every 
kind. By their exciſes, levied chicfly upon ſtrangers who pals 
through, and live according to heir own manner in their coun- 
try, they raiſe immenſe ſums of money, and create a neceſſity of 
frugality, amongſt their own ſubjects; ſo that they are not im- 
poveriſhed by importing the richeſt goods from other countries, 
and, though the greateſt dealers in luxuries, are the fartheſt 
from being luxurious (1). Rough and raw materials they cleanſe 
and ſort; groſs and bulky commodities they import in one kind 
of veſſels, divide and export them in others. A low intereſt 
keeps the bulk of their caſh in trade; working cheap, and ſell- 
ing at a ſmall profit, ſecures them continual employment ; and, 
in ſhort, their gains reſulting trom the induſtry, ingenuity, and 
indefatigableneſs of different ranks of people, kecp them tho- 


roughly connected, and bind every man, by his private intereſt, 
to the publick ſervice (&). | | 


(g) Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 23, 36, 41. Voyages de Miſſon, vol i. p. 3, 4, 
5, Janigon Etat preſent de la Republique de Provinces Unies, 173g, 129.---(}) 
Obſervations upon Trade and Commerce, addreſſed to King James I, Traite du 
Commerce de Hollande, Gemelli Carreri's Travels,---(t) Republica Batavica 
1689, 129. Intereſt van Hollandt de v. d. H. i. e. van den Hove, Amttersd. 
1662, 89. Memoirs pour ſervir l'Hiſtoire de Hollande ---/&4) Sir Walter Ralegh, 
in ſeveral of his Political Eſſays; the penſionary John de Witt, in his tracts under 
the name of van den Hove, or de la Cour; Sir William Temple'; Obſervations ; 


Baſnage, Le Clerc, Janicon, Sir Peter Petit, Sir William Petty, aud DoQur Dave 
nant in their Political Treatiſes. 
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Tus deſcriptive hiſtories, theſe aſſemblages of facts, lead 
us to the experimental knowlege of the principles of ſound poli- 
cy. They ſhew us, that natural advantages are in themſelves of 
very little conſequence, if not improved in a right method, and 
with aſſiduous application. Then indeed they come out with ir- 
reſiſtible force, and, while thus directed, carry national power, 
and national happineſs, as far as they can be carried. They ſhew 
us alſo, that there are advantages, of very different kinds, which 
certainly require a difference in direction, and yet not ſo great as 
might be imagined ; for how diſſimilar ſoever the faces of coun- 
tries may be, the ſame, or very near the ſame principles, may 
be applied with good effect. They likewiſe make us ſenſible, 
that though natural advantages without a ſound policy will do 
little, yet a wiſe and ſteady policy, where there are very few ad- 
vantages, will avail much, and that, as in the body natural, ſo 
in the body politic, a right diſcipline will work even upon nature, 
and extract beneficial conſequences from real inconveniencies. 
But in all caſes relaxations are dangerous; or, not to mince the 
matter, and write below the truth, relaxations are deſtructive; 
and all theſe doctrines come to us with ſuch a weight of evidence, 
that we cannot avoid ſeeing and acknowledging their truth. 

A GOVERNMENT wiſely conſtituted, ſo as to leave nothing 
wanting, either to neceſſary authority, or rational liberty ; a 
ſuccinct ſyſtem of laws, eaſily underſtood, punctually executed, 
and calculated ſolely for the public good; regular manners in a 
nation, founded on ſolid principles, and directed to the promot- 
ing the common weal; an invariable regard to merit; an in- 
flexible juſtice againſt crimes detrimental to the ſociety; a ge- 
nuine public ſpirit, rendered the characteriſtic of the people in 
private and in public tranſactions; induſtry made the ſole baſis 
of wealth; and ſervice done to the ſtate, the ſingle road to ti- 
tles and honour; ſplendour in whatever regards the public; 
piety, and true devotion, ſupported by purity of manners, and 
unoſtentatious charity, in all that regards religion; and a ſober 
frugality, ſecuring an equal and comfortable ſubſiſtence to the 
bulk of a contented people, 1s the way to render them peaceable 
and potent at home, reſpected and beloved abroad, and ſafe from 
every danger while they keep out corruption. In ſuch a ſtate 
power would not be defired or declined; the public income 
would be regulated by the public intereſt; the adminiſtration 
would pique themſelves on aſking little ; and the nation, know- 
ing the ſource of its own felicity, would ſupport the government 
at the expence of all. 5 

THERE may be, and there certainly are, a kind of arts, (for- 
give me, reader, if I write the word at full length) a kind of arti- 
fices, by which the ſtate of a nation may be diſguiſed, and its 
ruin a little protracted ; but of theſe my Lord Verulam ſaid 
truly, that, like ſtrong cordials, they may help a pang, but they 
increaſe inſtead of eradicating the diſeaſe, The only 1 2 7 
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and ſolid method of improving and exalting a nation, is to give 
them right noticns of their ewn intereſts, and therchy engage 
them to purſue thoſe intereſts with vigour : this will excite in 
them a deſire to cultivate their country to the utinoſt, and to 
ſuhmit, for their own ſakes, to ſuch laws as have a viſible and a 
real tendency to this end; this will prompt their rulers to enforce 
their laws, not only by a ſtrict and ſevere execution, but by 
what will do the buſineſs more effectually, and with leſs diffi— 
culty, by their own example. Ambition will not be extinguiſh- 
ed, but it will change its views; and men of aQire fpiriis, in- 
ſtead of aiming at making themſelves great in a declining and im- 
poveriſhed country, which is never defirable, and ſeldom poſh- 
ble, will exert thoſe ſpirits in aggrandizing their country, and 
become great by conſequence rather than by choice. There 
want not the materials in moſt countries; and certainly they are 
not wanting in this, to raiſe as ſtrong, as laſting, and as beauti- 
ful ſtructures, as any that we ſee in hiſtory, the true and genu- 
ine uſe of which is to inſpire us with ſuitable inclinations, and, 
in the firſt place, to furniſh us with the lights requiſite io exhibit 
a proper plan, 


CH a TS 03: 


SITUATION furniſhes the greateſt facilily, or is found to 
be the ſtrongeſt obſtacle to the improvement f any country, and 
conſequently to the happineſs of the inhabitants. The Tatars 
or Tartars a ſtreng inſlance of this, The like may be ſaid of 
the numerous naticns inhabiting the interisr parts of Africa. 
The ſavages of America afford as clear evidence, The caſe of 
the Ruſſians demonſirative, that a pesple ſhut in, and without 
intercourſe with the reſt of the world, mul of neceſſity remain 
abjedt, poor, and barbarous. An advantageous ſituation of any 
country has commonly a good ee upin its inbabitants. The 
Peninſula of Arabia, in early times rich, well inhabited, and 
Ligbiy improved, of which ſame veſiiges ſtill remain, Mœni- 
cia, the great mother of arts, induſiry and manufactures. The 
remarkable advantages of Carthage, and how extenſively and 
4w:nderfully cultivated; her immenſe pater, amazing gran- 
deur, fall, recovery, and preſent condition. Te uſes that 


may be made A theſe reflecſicus. 


ITUATION is the circumſtance that moſt ob?ruQs 
0 or contributes moſt to promote the flouriſhing ſtate of any 
country, Where-ever this labours under preat detects, human 
ingenuity or induſtry, though by vigour and perſeverance it may, 
vet can very hardiy overcome then, his is a circumſtance 
worthy of attentive conſideration, uch will more clearly and 
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certainly appear if we take a view of the countries where this 1s 
moſt remarkable, and con emplate the viſible effects on them; 
and of conſequence upon their inhabitants. 

Tnar vait tract of country between the Caſpian ſea and the 
frontiers of China, inhabited by the Khatmuc, Utbec, and other 
Tartars, which makes little leis than one-cighth of the great 
continent of Aſia, and is almoſt two-thirds as big as Europe (a); 
though a great part of it be wonderfully pleaſant, and in fume 
degree fruitful, as lying in ſome of the fineſt climates on the 
globe, yet being all within land, and having only a imall number, 
and thoſe too but indifferent rivers, is almoſt every-where rude. 
and uncultivated, having very few, and theſe, in compariſon of 
our cities in Europe, but inconſiderable towns, and its inhahi- 
tants living in a ſtate of nature, fierce and intractable, little vi- 
ſited by others, without any deſire of altering, or bettering their 
condition ; ; and having waſted ages in this kind of life, are like 
L to perſiſt in it to the end of the world (%). Though there wants 
not either in their country, in ſome parts of which are ound pre- 
cious. ſtones, gold, muſk, and other rich commodities, or in 
themſelves, who with great ſtrength and activity of body, are 
far from being deficient in underſtandirg, a capacity of improve- 
ment; if their being thus ſhut out, or rather ſhut in, from any 
communication with politer nations, did not hinder their being 
awakened to a proper ſenſe of the advantages that migit ariſe 
from more rational notions in reſpect to humanity, religion, and 
government (c). ? 

Tuts meti:od of reaſoning is confirmed and enforced by the |. 
conqueſts formerly made by theſe warlike nations, who have | 
commonly ſat down in the conquered countries, as in many reſ- / 
peas preſerable to their own, and adopted more or les the laws, 
cuſtoms, and manners of the ancient inhabitants, as we ſee in 
Periia, India, China, and other countr:cs (d). From the very 
ſame cauſe, and the gradual improvements in the policy of 
neighbouring nations, their incurſions ere lets fatal than in pal 
times, and many of thoſe to whom they were in former ages terri- | 
ble, are now become ſo to them, 25 paiticutarly the Rufians, who 
were once their tributaries, and now, purely by the alteration 
in their manners, and the changes this has produced in their ter- 
ritories, are in a condition, if it was at all their object, to be- 
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p. £08. Re ation de la Crande Tartarie, dreſſee fur les Memoires oripinaux, 1 
des Snedots, Prilonniers en Siberie pendant Ia Cucr: e de la Suede, avec la Ruſs, 
chap, 1. Strablenbergh's Account of the Nort'h- Cat of Aſia — ) Hiſtoire gen- bs . 
logique des Patates, p. es. Voyage de Me ſcou a la Chie:. par Mr. Eyerard , 
[ibrants Ide s, chap. 8. Tc: Mocurs ce: Liege dee Oſt ackes, par Jean Berna d $ 
Muller, Capiteine de Dragons au Se: vice de la Such. pendent ſa captivite en Sibcric, F 
---{4) Hiſtoire de Tirnur Pec, cornuſous le nom win rang Tame Ven. hs pe: cur 3 
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Poniation, ſur ler Memoirs de Ni. NMlanguchi, P. 1%, 43; Hitire oe Coeur Con- 
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come their maſters (% By theſe variations they are now con- 
fined, if that term way be uſed for ſo vaſt a tract of conrtry, 10 
what we have deſcribed as their prefent poſſeſſions, v here they 
lead their old vagabond erratic kind of life, of which, like all 
barbarous people, they are extremely proud; and pleaſing, or 
rather cheating themiclves with fpecious notions of liberty and 
independence, ſuffer bardthins they might avoid, and loſe cen- 
vemiences they might obtain (}). For though the diladvantages 
betore {tated are very great, yet it is their own blindneſs and cb- 
ry the conſequences, but not neceſſary or fatal conſe- 
quences, of theſe natural diſadvantages, that render them in- 
vincible. 75 

ALL the interior part of Africa is, from the ſame cauſe, in the 
ſame condition; ſo that it may be truly afnrmed that a country, 


at leaſt twice as big as Europe, in which there are many large 


regions, both fertile and populous, lies hidden and obſcure, 
though abounding with many rich commodities: and this is al- 
ways to the prejudice of the inhabitants; of whom indecd we 
know little, and what little we do know is from their miſery, in 
being ſold from the very heart of that great continent, gradually, 
rom country to country, till at length, being brought down to 
the coaſt, they fall into the hands ot the Europeans (g). What 
is ſtill more wonderful, we know at this day, when in all other 
reſpects our ſcience is io much extended, leſs of the interior of 
Africa than the ancients (O); and all we know, and all that has 
been tranſmitted to us by thoſe who knew more, gives us a moſt 
melancholy idea of theie nations that are thus faut up and ſe— 
cluded from the reſt of the world. But this ſcems to be more 
their own fault than that of the Tartars, ſince theie ate many 
large navigable rivers by which they might correiy ond with each 
other, and by degrees, through a proper <xcriien of indaſtry, 
with the moſt diſtant nations (). For, netwithſtanding this is 


(e) Fr. Rogeri Bacon, Opus majus, p 231, 232, 233. .Itincrariurn fratris Odo- 
rict fratrum minorum, de Mi.bilivus Orieataiium Tariarurum, apud Hacklupt, 
vol. ii. p. 39. Joannes Mandevill militaris ordinis, de. diverfi; Patriis, Region; - 
bus, Provinciis & Inſalis, cap 39. 40, 41. Journal du Sieur Lange, contenant 
ſes Negaciations a la Cour de la Chine, en 1721 & 1722, Prefent State of Ruſſia, 
vol. ii. p. 212, 425. (f) Relation du Voyage de !. Duplan Cerp'n, en Tartarie. 
Relation de Tartares Percopites, Nogaies, C: ircaſſtes, &c. par de Luca. Lettre a 
Morn [cigneur le Marquis de 'Torcy, Miniſtie & Secretaire d'Etat, fur le nouvel 
Lrabliement de la Miſmon des Peres Jeluites dans la Krimée.- (e) Joan, Leoris, 
de totius Africa deſcriptione, libi novem, Antverpiz, 1556. 8“. Joan Baht. 


 Grammaye, Africa illuſtrata, Tornaci 1622. 4%. Delcription of Africa by Oeilby, 


making one Part of Moſes Pitt's Atlas, e , chiefly from a Work in Dutch of 
the fame Title, by Doctor Oliver Dapper.— / Herodot, lib. iv. I iodor. Sicul. 
Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. iii. Strabon. Geograph. lib xvii, Plinii Hiſt. Natur. lib v. 
dee Melz de Situ Orbis, lib. 1. Quint. Curt. lib. iv. Saluſt. in Bell. Jugurth. 
— 61) Joan. Antonli Cavaſi, Defcriptio Hiſtorica Regni Congo, Matamba, & An- 

x Bononie, 1637, ol. Voyage de Lybye, au Roy aume de Senega, le long du 
Niger, avec la e Ee hatitants par laude Jannequin, Paris, 1643, 89. 
Nouvelle Relation de l' Afrique Oceidentale, par le P Lzbat. Paris, 1729, 5 vol. 
in 12%, Geographie Moderne, par Abraham du Bois, p. 3. chap. 1. 1-13. Dice 
tionnaire de Comic: ce, 101. u. £94, 627--GUL, 
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the ſtate of the inland paris, yet taking Africa altogether, it is 
perhaps the richeſt and beſt ſituated, and not the leaſt pleaſant 
part of the globe, though the worit cultivated, becaule inhabiied 
by the worſt fort of people (4). 

Is America, which is near thrice as big as Europe, the only 
civilized and cultivated countries which the Europeans found 
upon the continent, were the empires of Mexico and Peru. The 
former moſt happily ſituated, as extended between the North 
and the South ſeas, under a regular government, and well im- 
proved (1). The latter ſtretched along the South Sea, and de- 
tended as it were with a wall, by a long chain of mountains at 
the back. Happy under the government of its Ynca's, by whom 
their ſubjects were taught to 1eap, in a degree of perfection, 
all the comfortable effects that a fine climate and a rich ſoil could 
produce (%.. But in the inland parts, amongſt the marſhes, 
mountains, and foreſts, the inhabitants, Ike their ccuntry, were 
intractable and ſavage, obſtinately addicted to that fierce fate 
of liberty in which hunting furniſhed their principal ſubſiſtence ; 
and idleneſs being miſtaken tor happineſs, made them abhor the 
notion of property, which is the foundation of rational policy, 
without extinguiſhing that animoſity, tor which one is at a Joſs 
to account, amongſt people who deſite to poſſeſs nothing (u). 
By this means it has come to paſs that this part of the globe, as 
pleaſant, as fertile, and as rich, as any, is in ſo ſingular and 
flrange a condition, not having ſo much as one regular govern- 
ment or monarchy in the power of the natives, but the whole in 
the hands of ſome European nation or other; or if not, in its 
original unimproved ſtate, the country rough and wild, its inha- 
bitants ſavage and barbarous. This alone is ſufficient to ſhew 
the excellency of ſcience, and a civilized ſtate; in order to un— 
derſtand and apprehend which thoroughly, there will be nothing 
farther neceſſary than to contemplate carefully the ſuperiority ot 
Europe, the jubſedtion of America, the cauſes and the conſe— 


quences of both. 


Bur we have reſerved, for the laſt inſtance of that extreme 
difficulty with which a nation, incloſed and ſhut in from the reft 


(0 Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 236, 237, 238. Sir William Mon- 
fon's Naval Tracts, book v. Gee's Trade and Navigation of Great Britain conſi- 
dcred, chan, 20.—{!) Herrera Deſcripcion de Jas Indias Ocidentales, Hiſtoria de 
Ja conquiſta de Mexico problacion y progrefſos de la America Septentrional, cono- 
C42 por el nombre de nueva Eipana, por D Antonio de Solis. Madrid, 1684 fol. 
Hiftor, of Spaniſh America, 1747, 8“ —(m) Inca Carcilazzo de la Vega, Hiſtoria 
de las Antigucdades y conquiſta dei Peru, en que fe contienne el Origen de las gen- 
tes, y la conquiſta que Hicieron las Eſpanoles, con Don Pranciſco Pizarro, Mad: id 
1730, fol, 2 vol. Relavion Hiſtorica del Keyno de Chile, y de las Miſſiones, y 
Miniſterios, que exercita la Compania de Jeſu. por Alonzo de Ovalle, Roma, 1646, 
ful. Hittory of Spaniſh America ---'r).Str Walter Ralegh' Diſcovery of the large, 
nich, and beautiful Laie 6f Guiana, 12 theft! ird Volume of Hackluyt's Vo ayes, 
p. 627. Relation de la Miſſion des Nox, dins le Perou, imnpiimec a Lima, par 
Oidre de Monſeigneur Utbaia de Maths, Lyegue dela Ville de la Paix. Voyage 
de M. de la Condamine. 
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of the world, avails herſelf even of the greateſt force, or of the 
molt valuable natural advantages, that, the ſovcreign of which 
is now one of the moſt conſiderable potentates of Eurepe. By 
this 1 mean the great empire of Ruſha, that empire, which ex- 
tends from the northern ocean to the Black Sea, and from the 
Baltic to the fea of Japan. This, with regard to us, and moſt 
of our neiglibours, is a iater diſcovery than even that of America, 
and perhaps it would not be difficult to prove that the one led to 
the other (c). Chriſtopher Columbus went to the former in 
1492; and it was in 1553 that Richard Chancclior arrived at 
Kolmogoroc, not far from Archanyc}, by which a direQ com- 
munication was opened he: ween otier countries and thoſe under 
the dominion of the Cyars (). It was not by accident that the 
people of Ruſſia were thus circumicribed and confined, but 
through the policy of the Swedesz, the Danes, and the people of 
Lubeck, who took all poilthic precaution that this great and 
powerful nation ſhould not know or tcel their own ſtrength, but 
be kept as it were ina {tate of tutejage and dependence, rightly 
foreſeeing what a mighty change it would make in the ſyſtem of 
things whenever they came to exert themſclves, and to ſhake off 
that barbariſm winch was the inevitable eftect of that ſituation 
in which they held them. On juſt grounds therefore were thoſe 
extenſive privileges granted to the Irgliſh nation, by the mo- 
narchs of Ruſſia, in reward of this diſcovery, and conſidering the 
farther advantages they drew trom the mediation of king James 
the firſt, in concluding that peace which delivered them from 
the oppreſſion of their neighbours (), the Czar, Peter the 
Great, might with good reaſon ſay, that he owed more to the 
crown of Great Britain than to any other crown in Europe (7). 

Ox the other hand, uch countries as are happily ſtuated, 
though not exempt from ſuch revolutions as affect human affairs 
in gercral, and {ubvert the 1icheſt and moſt potent governments, 
have vet this ſingular prerogative, that, ſooner or later, in a 
larger or in a leſſer proportion, they recover out of their ruins; 
In other words; this advantage is ſo apparent and ftriking, that, 
however ſunk or undone, however altered in their exterior Cir. 
cumſtances, as to religion or government, yet in proceſs of time 
the inhabitants of ſuch a country recur to the expedients it points 
out, ſhake off their barbarity ar diftreſs, and return, once 
more, to ſome deg: cc of civility ang plenty. 


(e) Hakluyt's Colleion of Voyages, T.ondon, 1889, fol. p 259--270. Foen's 
Hiſtory of Travayle, 1377, 4%. 254. Paites chronologiques de la Decouverte du 
nouveau Monde, par Pere Charlevoix, P. 32.---(þ) Neva Anglorum ad Mofcovitas 
Navigatione, Huzone Willowbeio Equite, Claſſis Pretecto, & Richarco Canceleto 
Navarcho, Authore Clemente Adamo Anglo. (. Battiſta Ramuſio, Recolto deile 
Navigationi et Viaggi, tom. it. f. 19, Cefar Mercator, in the Inicription of his 
large Map of Lurope.---(4) Julii Belli, 1.49151 Auftriaca, lib. i. p. 30. Vittorio 
Siri, Memnwire recondite, tom. v. p. 29, U:i(crurile concerning the juſt Reatons 
which his 72ariſh Majeſty, Peter the Firſt, Car, Sc. had tor beginning the War 
28ainſt the King of Sweden, Charles XII. os, &c.---{r) Gordon's Hiſtory of 
Peter the Gieat, Empervr of Ruflia, vol. |. p. 54 
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Tu Peninſula of Arabia is one of the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 
proofs of this. It was perhaps the earlieſt ſeat of induſtry, and 
of the opulence reſulting from thence in the world, to which au- 
thorities, ſacred and. prophane, bear indubitable teſtimony (5). 
It is true, this country could never boaſt much of its fertility ; 
but, in point of ſituation, no country in ancient times, Egypt 
alone excepted, could enter into competition with it. On one 
ſide it was waſhed by the Perſian Guit, on the other by the Red 
Sea, having the Indian ocean in front, and the fineſt countrics 
in Aſia behind it (?). This enabled tle inhabitants to maintain 
an extenſive cemmerce by ſea, with Egypt and Ethiopia one 
way, with Perſia on the other, and with different parts of the 
Indies. "The commodities they received by this means, they car- 

71ed by land into Phoenicia, Syria, Meſopotamia, and even as 
high as the countries bordering on the Pontus Euxinus, carry - 
ing back into their own country the moſt valuable goods and ma- 
nufactures of theſe diſtant regions (2). In conſequence of the 
immenſe benefits reſulting from fo lucrative a trade, the country 
became every- where rich and populous, labour ſupplying plenty F 
and art mag ſicence. Hence ports, not very commodious in 
themſelves, were rerdered fate and capacious, their cities large, 
and well inhabit ed, their public buildings, in the higheſt degree, 
rich and lend d, the country finely adorned, and rendered fer- 
tile even i ſpite of nature (w). To ſuch a height were theſe 
advantages cartied, that Alexander the Great, whoſe military 
virtues were not at all ſuperior to his political genius, intended 
this country for the ſeat or that empire which Ke meant to ren- 
der univerſal (x). Au, guſtus Cæſar, after he became maſter oc 
F-geypt, ſent Ai:us Gallus to ſubdue Arabia; and the inhabitants 
endceavouring to you olt irom the Roman yoke, were again hum- 
bled by Trajan (3). In proce's of time ſubjection wore cut in- 
duſtry, to W hich barbariſm, indolence and poverty ſucceeded 
(z). Yet ſome degree both of commerce and of traffic they had 
in the time of Mohammed, who rouſed the fleeping ſpirit of his 
countrymen, not to reſtore the priſtine glory of their own coun- 
trv, but to conquer others (a). Yet, even at this day, under 
et two fierceſt nations, Turks and Arabs, this Peninſula exhi- 
bits ſome faint marks of what i! once was. Judda, poſſeſſed by 
the Furks, is a port of great 5 ſo is Z:bet. Mocha, in 


conſequence of its being the ſtaple of the coffee trade, is {till a 


(„ Cen. xxxvii. 25, 28. Fxek. xxvii. 21--23, HerrGot. lib. iti.  Agatharchi.'ee 
: | Phot} um. od. S cul. Bi hioth. Hiſt. lib. tt Herodot. Hiſt. lib. i, iii. 
Dion ſü Periegeſis ſeu Pocma de Situ Orbis, v. 925, & ſeq. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. vi. 
; L104, 5! ical Bibſioth. Hiſt. lib. in. Azatharc! 1Ges apud Fhotium. Pompo- 
oi * r Ce Situ Orbis, lib, i. cap. ts, lib ii, cap. 5, g.---(wg Diodor, Sicul. lib. 
. Srrabonts Geograph. IIb. Xvi. u ii Sohm Polybiſtor, cap. 36. (A] Stra- 
ban. Geberaph. ib. xvi. p. 788. 175 1. ſ-ph. Antiq. Jud. lib. xv. cap. 12. Strabo- 
nis Cech. Th. lb. xvi. Rute ik vii. cap. 4. Dio. lib Isviii. Ammian Marcel, 
nb. xiv.-- (% Ockley's Hitory of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 19.--* 2 Abulſeda, de 
Vita ct Reba geilis Mohammedis. Hiſtoire de Mahomet, Lifees des Auteure 
Arzbe:, pai Mr, Gagnier, - Dean rPrideaux's Lie of Mehmet. 
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place of great reſort. Aden, which, in the langnage of the na- 
tives, ignites delight, fo tamous in antiquity, tom whence the 
coaſt was tiled Arabi the Happy, and which celebrated mart 
was called afterwards the Roman port, is ſtill trequemec (+), 
Some little ports are yet open in that part of the cuntty which 
{1onts the Indian ocean ; ard on the {ide towards Petty, though 
not with the gulph, lies Nviulcai, once iu the hands of the Por- 
tugucze, now of the. Arabs, and a place of great trade, the in— 

tabitints being £ repute As Civil as juſt, and as mural a pcople, 

as ANY ON the tace of the globe (). 
LI country of F] Ns 121 is ot ey {mall extent, bounded on 

the I-aft and South by Pale me, ON Une; North by Syria proper, 
on the Weſt by the Mediterranean fea, fo narrow ard cor - 

tined, that it ſcarce contains more latd than once ot our counties, 


and yet no country makes a gicater figure, or with greater rea- 


1 . N 18 * ; 
ſon, in ancient hiſtory, and u country could boaſt of ſo many 
creat and rich cities, ſo many commocions and well frequented 


ports, within fo very {mall a compaſs fe), Ot theſe the moſt 


carly was Sidon, ſcated in a fertile and deligh: ful {ol}, drtended 
n one ide by tt — ca, and on INC other by the m. untains, lying 8 
between it, aud that which bears the name of Libanus (eh: the 
CHAriG about it but ſmall, vet excellently cultivated, producing 
corn, oil, and ſilk in abundance. Ihe inhabitants ate celebrated 
by the Greeks as the inventors, or at leaſt the great improvers of 
every uſeful art and fcicnce. 41 hey rendered aſtronomy benefi— 
Cal to ma nkind; they reduded na wigation to rules; t they pericct: 
ed the art of ſhip-! building ; - tiicy invented glaſs; they intro- 
duced dyeing in fine, they fy jar excelled in maſonry, and in 


whatever jcgarded architecture; that Solomon had recoute to 


them, or to their deſcendants the Tyriane, for building the tem- 
ple (7). This tame, acquired more carly then any profane hiſ— 
ai Wc wenn continued don to jar later times, a. appeared by 
their heing fled by on? of the prophets the wile S1GONIAn; £1. 
In : veran the glory of Plonicia gz and by the mh4hiian; 
of this country, ſcicnae, mannattursa, and commerce, were 
carried to the Weſt. Feypt was in poſt Sou of the trade of the 
Unſt, which ſufficiently employ gd her induſtry ; but the Phee— 
nician- traded both to the Vaſt and with gy pt; and. ACCUNU- 
lating the rich commoduies of thoſe conntrics, and intproving 
them by her own manufacture, the carried them to the mo 
diſtant nations, and from them brought aiſo very rich retutns 
(b). Theſe people, fo far as hiſtor ) can inſorm, were the first 


29 Du Bois Geograp'ne Maderne, V. Ty 80 8. Dic enn are de of 5. amerce, 
tom. ii. col. 501- 506, Hamilton's Account of the Eaſt 5 des, vol. i, chap. 4, 9. 
(e) Atla: Martümus et W P. 2335 238. Ong lon'z N — ige to Su- 
rat.--(4) Herodot. Hiſt. lib. v. Liod. 8: C114, E 101. klin, 10 v. Tt rabon. Geo- 
graph. lib. Koi. () Joſhua FARE 18. Joſeph Amin. Jud. lib. j. Juſtin, a Troęo, 


lib viii c. 3 f Dio or. Sicul. Bit, Hist. li. „ Dian ſius Pearicg, ver. Hug, 
Min, Hit, Nat. lib vi. c. 26 , Zechariah 15, 2. - Streben. Geograph. ljb. 
i x vs: trug. Mels de Situ Orvi, Ib, cap 12, Ammau. Marcei, lib. xiv, 
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who moulded commerce into a ſcience, and framed to themſelves 


the glorious deſign of making mankind known and uſeful to each 


other, how different ſcever in manners, and ſeated at whatever 
diſtance. They knew that all countries were rich by nature, or 
might be made ſo by induitry and art, and therefore they did 
not only viſit remote regions tor what they could bring away, 
or obtain from the barbarous inhabitants for gewgaws and trifles, 
but they endeavoured to propagate fenic, civility, and the art 
of living, and, in ſhort, where-ever they came, fought to make 
the people as knowing and as induftrious as themſelves (7). With 
this view they ſent culonics to Attica, to Spain, and many lay 
hither ; but whatever becomes of that notion, which ſome have 
taken great pains to maintain, it might be eaſily proved, that 
trom the gradual extenſion of lights derived from them, ſpring 
all the politeneſs and proſperity of the weſtern world (k). Yet 
in this once flouriſhing couniry, ſo crouded with cities, and each 
of them almoſt a kingdom, a country maintaining its grandeur 
under all the four ancient monarchies, there is little left except 
ruins under the dominion of the "Turks. However, the native 
induſtry of the people, who have ſtill great quantities of ſilk, 
and other valuable goods, preſerves Sidon a port, though but a 
poor one (1). Yet Tripoli, which derives its name from be- 
ing built at the joint expence of the Sidonians, Tyrians and Ara- 
bians, is ſtill a very conſiderable place, as being the port to 
Aleppo; and all the adjacent country, carries apparent and diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks of the wealth, the ſkill, the labour, the mag- 
nificence, and the taſte, of its ancient inhabitants (n). 
CARTHAGE was amongſt the number of the Phoenician co- 
lonies, being the daughter of Tyre, as Tyre was of Sidon. 
There are many reaſons to expect that a colony ſhould be better 
ſeated than a mother city, becauſe the one is often the effect of 
chance, and the other of judgment (n). Carthage was a preg- 
nant inſtance of this: it was built on the coaſt of Africa, in a 
country remarkable rich and fertile, at an cqual diſtance from 
the extremities of the Mediterranean ; its inhabitants were fru- 
gal and induſtrious, celebrated alike for arts and for arms; labo- 
rious, in cultivating ard improving a fine territory, which the 
gradually extended and adorned on every fide ; univerſally fa- 
mous jor their wiſe choice in founding new cities, and in ſortify- 
ing them, ard their capital, with the greateſt care; ſkilful be— 
yord al' others in the art of navigation; equally addicted to ma- 
nufactures and commerce; aſſiduous in diſcoveries ; aQive in 


41) Diodor. Sicul. Piblioth. Hiſt lib. v. Plin IIiſt Nat. lib. v. cap. 12. Pomp. 
e, de Situ Orbis, lib i. cap. 11,—{+) Strabon. Geograph. lib. xvi, Arrian de 
}.xpeditione Alex. Mag. lib ji. Appian de Bello Hiſpan, —({) Dictionnaire de Come 
m-rce, tom. ii. col, 374. Memoires de Chevalier d' Arvicux, tom. i. h. 231. Atlas 
Aaritimus et Coramercialie, p. 18g.—(m) Herbclot, Bibliotheque Orieutale, p. 
736, 788. Vovages de Thevenot, tom. ii. p. 699, 799. Maundreil's Travels, p. 
31.—{n) Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. v. c. 19. Juſtin, e Trogo, lib, xvili, Cap. g. Saluſt. 
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making colonies, and attentive to them when made; prudent 
in matters of government; exact in militaty diſcipline z admir- 
able in raiſing, maintaining, and conducting a naval power; 
and affecting above all things, the empire of the ſea (). In 
their moſt flouriſhing condition, they boaſted of ſeven hundred 
thouſand inhabitants in their capital, which was at once the 
fineſt, the ſtrengeſt, and the moſt commodious city in thoſe 
times, poſſeſſng an extenſive coaſt of three thouland miles, and 
therein three hundred large towns, excluſive of their conqueſts 
in Spain ard Sicily, and of whatever they held in that Atlantic 
iſle, which ſome have ſurmiſed to be America (y). Thele 
wonderful advantages were the fruits of a ſteady adherence to 
wiſe and well weighed principles, tor the ſpace of {even hundred 
years and upwards, 

ArTen three long and bloody wars their country was ſubdued, 
and their city ſubverted, by the Romans, who gave this teſti- 
mony of their ſenſe of its excellent ſituation, that they never 
reckoned themſelves ſecure fo long as this rival city ſtood (4). 
They knew from how ſmall a beginning it had riſen to ſuch a- 
myYyz1ng greatneſs, and they could not conceive any aſſurance of 
ſafety, after all their victories, till they ſaw it in ruins, and this, 
notwithſtanding they had already deſtroyed their fleet, and had. 
the heirs of all their noble families in their hands as hoſtages (r). 
'The dying efforts of Carthage, were prodigious; deprived of 
their fleet and their port, they ſtil] ſtruggled for the preſervation 
of their city, and, inſtigated by deſpair, dug a new haven, out 
of which they ſent a fleet of one hundred and twenty armed 
veſſels, all built in the fpace of two months (J). Rome her- 
ſelf, when ſhe had time to recollect, re; ented of this action; 
and the youngeſt of the Gracchi ſent a colony of fix thouſand 
men, to raiſe a new town out of the rubbiſh of the old. But 
ſome accidents, which their reviving fears took for prodigies, 
defeated this deſign (f). Julius Cœſar, whoſe prudence was 
not inferior to his valour, meditated the reſtitution of Carthage; 
and Auguſtus meeting with this, amongſt other ſchemes, in the 
papers, he left behind him, executed that project ſomewhat 
more than a hundred years afier its ſubverſion by Scipio (). It 
remained famous long aiter, under a variety of maſters, till it 


(e) Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. xi, xiv, xix. Fragment. e lib. xxiv, xxv. 
Strabon. Geograph. lib. i, ii, xit. Pit. Liv. Hiſt. Rom. lib. x. Polyb. lib xvi, 
Juſtin, lib. xvitt—(p) Strabon. Geograph. lib xvii Tit. liv Fpitom. li, Pom- 
pon. Melæ, de ſitu Orbis, lib. i cap. 79. Appian. de Bellis Punicis, cap. 49. Polyb. 
lib. ii, iii, x.,—(g) Saluſt. in Jugurth Horat, Epod. vii. Plutarch. in Cat, Cenf. 
—{(r) Polyb. Excerpt. lib, xXxiii. Liv. Epitom. lib. xlix. C. Vel. Patercul. Hiſt. 
lib. i.— () Appian de Bellis Punicis, cap 51, 32. Liv. Epitom. lib li. Flor. lib., 
it. cap. 18. Procop. lib. i. cap. 20. Oroſ lib. iv. cap. 22.— (f) Appia n. ce Bellis 
Punicis, cap. 86. Ft de Bellis Civilibus, lib i. cap. 6. Plutarch in Cracchis, 
Liv. Epitom. Ix —(u) Strabon. Geograph. lib xvii. p. 833. Appian de Eellis Fu- 
niels, cap 56, Plin, Hiſt, Nat, ib. 7. cap. 4. 
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fell into the hands of the Saracens (w). It is now totally 
ruined, and the city of Tunis is riſen up in its ſtead (x), which, 
with the other piratical ſtates on that coaſt, ſtill remain unpo— 
I:!hed monuments of what was once the greateſt maritime ſtate 
upon the globe (y), and which, in wiler and better hands, 
might be rendered formidable again (Zz). 

Ir will appear to the attentive reader, from theſe ſuccinct re» 
marks, how ſtrong, and almoſt invincible bars, natural imper— 
fections are to the impiovement of a country or its inhab tants, 
On the other ſide, how natural advantages encourage and ſolicit 
a people to apply themſelves to draw trom them, by induſtry 
and application, all the benefits they promiſe from their appear- 
ance, This derives ſtill a ſuperior weight, from the inſtances 
given, of their recovering in a greater or leſs degree, from the 
ruin brought upon them by interior corruption or external force. 
We may likewiſe draw from thele remarks a general idea of the 
Progreſs of uſeful knowlege, and the arts ſubſervient to civil life, — 
which are not bounded by any limits, or confined to particular 
climates, but may be transferred where-ever virtue, wiſdom, 
and fortitude, are found amongſt mankind. Hence they may be 
conſidered as ſo many general principles on which our ſyſtem is 
founded, and to which, in the courſe of this work, we ſhall fre- 
quently have occaſion to refer, in order to ſhew that every thing 
is poſſible that has been any-where attained, if men will exert 
that ſpirit and diligence that is requiſite to the acquiſition, 


(w) Heviin* Coſmography, p. 889. Luyt's Tntrod. ad Geographiam, ſeq. 4. 
cap. 19. Chevreau, Hiſtoire du Monde, liv. vii. cap. 10 -x) Cluver. Introd. in 
un verſam Geographiam, lib. vi. cap. 8. Peritfol. Itinera Mundi, cap. 6. Ogilby's 


Africa, p. IF] Herbelot, Bibiiotheque Orientale, p. 66, Robbe, Geoxra- 
onie, tam. 11 p. 169. La Geogrephie univerſelle, par le Sieur de la Croix, tom. 
1d. p. 179.—-'z) Doctor Shaw's Travels, vol. 1, p. tt. chap. 1. 2, Memoites 


dy Chevaler d'Arvieux, tom, iv. p. 33. Saim-Gervais, Memwires Hitoriqus. 
iu Royzaume de Tunis, p. 352. | 
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An inſular ſiluation preferable to all others, and the reaſons on 
which this aſſertion is founded. A ſuccind hiſtory of Crete, 
the firſt maritime power in Greece: this, however extraor- 
dinary, ſurpaſſed by Tyre. A brief hiſtory of the Tyrian com- 
monwealth, and a view of its extenſive influence. A more ſing u- 
lar account of the iſland and republic of Rhodes, the nature o 
their government, the ſource of their immenfe riches, and the 
cauſes of their declenſion. A review of the principal point; 
of their hiſtory, till through their own error they became a 
Roman province, Gallant defence of this fmall iſland again/t 
the whole force of the Ottoman empire, Other inſtances of the 
like kind in reference to Candia, Malta, and Corfu. Motive; 
te r inſiſting further on the ſuperiority of this ſituation in ref- 
ped ta commerce, A ſbart ſketch of the riſe and progreſs of the 
ſlate of Venice. The iſland and city of Ormus deſcribed ; 


bow it came to be the center of commerce betwcen the weſtern 


parts of the world and the eaſt. Conquered by SD Abbas, with 
the afſiflance of the Engliſh, and defiroyed. The happy ftua- 
tion and ſingular advantages of the iſland Mauritius, fettled by 
the Dutch, after being lighted by the Portugueze and Engliſi : 
afterwards deſerted, reſettled, and again abandoned by the 
Dutch : Is tbereupen poſſeſſed by the French Eaſt dia Com- 
pany, wha beſtow on it the name of Iſle de France, under which 
it is granted to the preſent company of the Indies by the crewny 


who notwith/landing were inciined to quit it, Mr. de Bour- 


dennaye, in ſive years, rendered it the moi important place they 
have, The hiſtory of the Dutch iſland of Curado, one of the 
maſt flruriſhing in the Weſt Indies. The application, and 


conc liſſiau. 


N inſular ſituation, amongſt thoſe recommended by the 

ableſt and moſt capable judges, has been repreſented as 
preterable to any, as enjoying ſome benefits inſeparably peculiat 
thereto, and being at the ſame time free from many inconvenien- 
cies to which countries ſeated on the continent are, from that 
very ſituation, neceſſarily expo'ed. The foi] of iflands, more 
eſpecially if of any great extent, is commonly rich and fertile, and 


ihe climate rather milder than, under the ſame parallel of latitude, 


upon the main land (a). The ſea being the ſafeſt and moſt na- 
tural boundary, affords the inhabitants great ſecurity in ſettling, 

cultivating, and improving their country; and a good govern- 
ment being once eſtabliſhed, the inhabitants of an iſland muſt, for 
theſe reaſons, thrive quicker than their neighbours, and, being 
aaturally prone to navigation, ſupply their wants, export their 


(a) Herodot. lib. ii p. $1, Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſtor, lib, v. Strabon. 
©; gograph, lb. 1. wed 
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own commodities, eſtabliſh an extenſive communication with 
the countries round them, and thereby attain an influence over 
their neighbours, ſtrengthen themſclves at home, augment their 


riches by trade, and, in conſequence of that naval power, of 


which commerce only is the natural baſis, commonly enjoy a 
greater proportion of freedom, affluence, and grandeur, than 
can well be attained, or, if attained, be for any length of time 
preſerved, by inhabitants of countries of the ſame extent on the 
continent (4). As theſe are points of fact, they are beſt efta- 
bliſhed from hiſtory ; and the reader, when he carefully reflects 
on thoſe inſtances that may and ſhall be produced from thence, 
will find himſelf much better enabled, than by any other method 
he could have bcen, to judge of the propriety of the reaſons and 
remarks that will occur in a particular application (g)). Beſides, 
ke will aiſo ſee, and be convinced, that many things which he 
might have otherwiſe miſtaken for the bold flights of a luxuriart 
fancy, or the chimerical and deluſive inventions of a fertile ima- 
gination, are really ſober and ſolid truths, ſuggeſted from the 
writings of men of {ound judgment, and which may at any time, 
in any like place, be certainly reduced to practice, becauſe the 
light of experience ſhews vs that they have been actually prac- 
tiſed already (d). A manner of writing in reſpeQ to the utility 
of which we may cite the authority of the celebrated John de 
Witt, thau whom, in things of this nature, a better cannot be 
mentioned; whether ancient or modern (e). 

THE moſt ancient maritime power, recorded by the Greek 
hiſtorians, is that of Crete; and indeed they could not well go 
higher, ſince this is one of the firſt taQs in what ought to be ſtiled 
credible hiſtory. For Minos, king of Crete, fon of Jupiter and 
Europa, obſerving that the ſubjects of all the little principalities 
of Greece, as well as the inhabitants of the iſlands in the Archi- 
pelago, perverted the very uſe of navigation in committing pira- 
cies upon each other, having firſt reduced the whole ifland he 
governed into order, and eſtabliſhed ſo complete a ſyſtem of laws, 
that the wiſeſt men have thought them worthy of perpetual me- 
mory, he began to afiume the dominion of the ſea; and having 
2 ſuperior naval force, employed it in ſuppreſſing pirates, and 
eſtabliſhing a iree and open trade, which 1s the moſt ſtable baſis 
of maritime empire ). Crete, in the ſituation that things then 
were, was the moſt natural ſeat of ſuch an empire, enjoying 
a happy, temperate, or rather warm climate, at the diſtance 
of about thirty leagues from Peloponneſus, about the like diſtance 
from leſſer Aſia, and not above fifty leagues from Africa, from 


(5) Apuleius, ex Ariſtot. de Mundo. Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. ix. cap. 2 —(c) Tit, Liv. Hiſt. lib. xiv. Tacit. lib. xiv. Flor. Epitom. 
lib. ii c. 8 —{4) Ariſtot, Hiſt, Animal, lib v. Alex. ab Alexand. Genial. Dier. 
lib. iv. Polyd Virgil de Invent. Rerum. lib. iii. c. 6.—(e) Gronden en Maximen, 
van de Republieck van Holland, en Rotterdam, 1671, 89.— (%) Ariftot. Ethic, 
lib. i. cap, 13. Plato, de Lepibus, lib. i, Thucydid. de Bello Pelopon. lib. i. Digs 
dor. Sicul. Biblioth Hiſtor, lib. v. c. 83. Apollod. lib. iii. p. 163, 


whence 
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whence it is celebrated by Virgil as lying in the middle of the 
ſea, It may be ſtiled conſiderable in point of f1ze, being about 
ſix hundred miles in circumference, and yet not a twentieth part 
ſo large as Great Britain (g): exceedingly fruitful in rich and 
ſtaple commodities, ſuch as ſilk, wine, oil, honey, wax, the 
fineſt fruits, many valuable gums, and other drugs of price, and 
not deficient in wool, corn, and other neceſſaries; abounding, 
for thoſe early times, with capacious and commodious ports, and 
inhabited by a ſenſible and warlike people (5). After the death 
of Rlinos, they eſtabliſhed a republican government, retaining 
lowever their old laws, and improving their wealth ard power 
to ſuch a degree, as to acquire their country the epithet of He- 
catompolis, trom its having no fewer than a hundred well built 
and populous cities, retaining its liberty, and with it that prero- 
gative, from whence Ariſtotle ſtiles this iſland the empreſs of the 
ſea, upwards of thirteen hundred years; and at length over- 
whelmed, after a glorious ſtruggle, by the all-graſping power 
of the Romans (7), who, as I lorus truly acknowleges, had no 
better title, or rather could deviſe no fairer pretence to make this 
conqueſt, than the deſtre of being poſſeſſed of fo noble an iſland ; 
as the only method to ſecure which, they moſt barbarouſly ex- 
terminated the far greateſt part of its ancient inhabitants (H. 

Ir may ſeem not a little ſtrapge, that the Cretans being con- 
fined within ſuch very narrow bounds, and having in proceſs of 
time ſo many powerful princes and ſtates in their neighbourhood, 
ſhould nevertheleſs maintain their wealth, their commerce, and 
their ſuperiority at ſea, for ſuch a length of time, and this, not- 
withſtanding the great corruption of their manners, their frequent 
civil wars, and their interfering too much with the affairs of the 
continent, which in the end Lowever proved their ruin: but it 
will appear much more ſtrange, that a people inhabiting an 
and, which contained fewer {quare yards than Crete did miles, 
ſhould ſtill make a greater figure at ſea than the people of Crete; 
ſhould oppoſe themſelves with more firmneſs than even the great 
king, as the Greeks ſtiled the monarch of Perſia, againſt the 
Macedonian conqueror ; ſtop the progreſs of his arms longer, 
and render the diſpute between them more doubtful than with 
any of the other nations, whom, in the rapid ccurſe of his vie- 
tics, he ſubdued. Yet for this we have all the evidence that the 
nature of ſo extraordinary a fact can demend, an evidence {o 
clear and irreſiſtible, that, ſtrange as the tact is, the truth of it 


s never been called in queition. 


(e) Diod Sicul. lib. v. Strabon. Geograph. Iib. x, Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib iv. c. 12. 
F:o!lem. Geograph. lib. ili. Schni Poly biſt. G 11-47) Ariſt. de Republic. lib. ii. 
c. 19. Strabon. Geograph. Ib. x. Piolem. tis ii. Virg. ZEneid, lib. i. v. 104. 
Elin Hiſt. Nat. lib. iv.— (7) Herodot. lib. viii Homeri liiad. Pauſan, lib. vii. 
Athen. Deip lb. x. CI n. Alex. Id. lib. ii.— () Liv. lib. xcix c. Appian. 
legat xxx, Flor, lib. {Ut cep. = Vell. Tatercul, lib. ii, c. 38. Eutrop. Breviare 
kb vi. 
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THEsE were the Tyrians, who, after their old city, built up- 
on the coaſt of Phœnicia, had been ſacked and deſtroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, retired to an iſland leſs than two miles diſtant, 
and not full three in compaſs, where they ſettled themſelves, 
and, in the ſpace of ſeventy years, ſo far recovered their tormer 
grandeur as to erett a city, which had indeed preciſely the fame 
bounds with the iſland, compleatly fortified, having a ſpacious 
port in the bay, between them and the continent, adorned with 
elegant buildings many ſlories in height, the want of earth oblig- 
ing them to treipaſs on the air, and enriched with immenſe ma- 
gaz ines of every kind of merchandize that either the eaſtern or 
the weſtern world could furniſh (/). They were ſometimes go- 
verned by judges, atterwards by kings, who paid a kind of t11- 
bute or acknowledgment to the Perſtan monarch, but, after all, 
were rather reſpected as allies, than treated as ſubjects. This 
was owing to the ſuperiority of their maritime power, and their 
cloſe connection with the Carthaginians, a colony of their own, 
and the many ſervices which they rendered to thoſe great kings, 
and in which alſo they tound their own account (m). This f1tu- 
ation was ſo agreeable to them, and the conjunction of their in- 
tereſts united them ſo effectually to the Perſians, that, in their 
quarrel, they ſtood a ſiege of no lefs than ſeven months againſt 
Alexander the Great, whoſe fortune had been here put to a 
ſtand, if his military ſkill had not ſuggeſted to him the means of 
depriving them of the great ſource of their ſtrength, their ſitua- 
tion; through the conſtruction of an artificial iſthmus, by which, 
with incredible labour, and with no ſmall loſs, aſter many months 
arduous endeavour, he rendered himſelf maſter of the place; 
and having ſlaughtered thouſands, crucified thouſands, and ſold 
thirty thouſand for flaves, his fury at length relenting, he ſut- 
fered it to be again peopled ; and, in the ſpace of twenty years, 
ſuch was the ſpirit ard induſtry, ſuch the genius and the re- 
ſources of this trading people, that it was become again a 
wealthy and potent city, capable of holding out a much- —_— 
ſiege againſt one of his ſucceſſors („). In tucceeding time 
converting even their misfortunes into benefits, they united bot h 
the old and the new towns into one city, and, by the addition of 
ſome farther works, procured two good havens on the different 
ſides of the iſthmus. They met with favour ard indulgence from 
the Romans, who paid a very high reſpec to all cities eminent 
for commerce, and diſtinguiſhed them by the name of Navar- 
chides (2), and continued, through a ſteady perſeverance, in the 
improvement of thoſe arts by which they rote, to make a great 


(!) Herodot. Hiſt. lib. ii. Diodor. Sicul. lib: xv:: op Strabon. Geograph. 
lib. xvi. Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. viii. c. 10. Juftir. lib. xvili. cap. 3. Plin 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. v.—(m) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. Strabon. Geograph. lüb. xvi. Jo- 


feph. contr. Anion, lib. i. Arrian de Exped. Alex. NMlag n. lib. if. Juſtin. lib. xi. 
c. 10.—{") Diofor. Sicul. lib. xvii. xix. c. 4. Strain. Geog :raph, lib. xvi. p 
#57. Q. Cat. Hh. iv. Plutarch in Alexagoro. Julio. lib. xi. cap, 10,-\e) 


Strabon. Cecgteph. lib, xvi, p 37 
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figure till towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, when they 
fei under the dominion of their preſent maſters, the Turks, 
whe compleated that deſtruction with which they were threat- 
ened ſo long before by the prophets ; ſo that there ate nothir 1 
now remaining of both cities but duſt and rubbiſh, to atteſt, as 
they do in the ſtrongeſt ard moſt convincing manner, all the ex- 
traordinary events that are recorded in hiſtory tor ſuch a ſeries of 
years, and which ſufficient! y demonſttate, that induſtty, com- 
wurde and naval power, are the natural pillars of a laſting, e- 
qual, and tEMPETAte g government; which, though under differ 
ent forms, they al, along pofleſled, and the loſs of which has re- 
duced this ifland to w ba it now is, a contaled heap of ſhattered 
remains of ancient magnihcence, Without any inhabitants ſave a 
few fthermen, whom the conveniency of its coaſts inclines to 
lodge in theſe ſqualid ruins (9). 

AFTER theſe, let me have leave to mention Rhodes, which, 
though lets than Crete, and yet much higger than Tyre, ſur— 
paſſed them both in the extent ot her dominion, and in the con- 
tinuance of her power. This iſland, as defcribed by the ancient 
geographers, lies in the Carpathian ſea, over-againſt the coaſt of 
that country which bore the name of Lycia, and made a part of 
Aſia Minor, from whence this {land was diſtant about twenty 
miles (9). Arcording to the Greek etymology of its name, it 
might be tiled the ifland of Roſes ; and we may ferm an idea of 
the excellency of 1ts climate from 1ts being reputed the favourite 


of the ſun, and ſaid to be watered, in the language of the poets, 
with golden ſhowers. "Temperate it was, and ſerene, equally 


free from troſts and exhalations, ſo that its trees and its meadows 
vere ever green, rich in paſtures and in fruits, but more eſpeci- 
ally celebrated for high favoured and delicious wines, abounding 
with lim pid ſtreams, and bleſſæd with a ſafe, capacious, and com- 
modions haven: in extent but forty leagues, exceedingly popu- 
lous, governed by kings before the "I rojan war, that is, before 
profane hiſtory records any thing with certainty ; celebrated af- 
terwards for being the feat of an ingenious, learned, and martial 
nation, verſed in all the arts, and carrying the moſt uſcfal and 
the moſt ornamental to the higheſt degree of excellence; allow- 
ed a place amoneſt thoſe to whom the Cominion of the fea was 
juſtly aſcribed, not as cor fining and controuting the navigation 
of other nations, but as prefctibing laws beneficial to all; fo 
juſt, that they were adopted by the Rom nan. and Wrought into 


the: r pandect (r). Hiſtory kn not recorded, nor indeed is it 


ealy to conceive, a Country belter cultivated, or a people more 
eſtcemed. E. very ſpot of this delighiſul iſland was improved, ſe- 


(e) Exekiel xxvi, x xvii, xxv1i. Heibciot, Biblioth, Otientale, p. 829. Me- 


moires du Chevalier d' Arrieux. tom. i. p. 250. 5 Travels, p. 49. 80. 
Dr, Shaw?*: Travels, vol. ii, p. 273 5 Hero! „lib. ii. cap. 182. Lug. Sicul. 
bb. r. Pin. Hiſt. Nat, lib cap. 6. Stirb. "Y iv. Athengus, 16-1: {ip noſoph 
lib ni. — (r] Homer: Ilias ? Hor ut le n. Le. 
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veral rich towns adorned its various diſtricts, and many agreeable 
villages ; while its capital, Rhodes, was equally diſtinguiſhed as 
the feat of commerce, and of the muſes: in point ot trade it 
vied with Crete and Tyre; and, next to Athens, the univerſity 
of Rhodes was moſt frequented in thoſe ages, when learning was 
in the higheſt credit (). 

Is reſpect to their government they tried all the forms, of mo- 
narchy, democracy, and ariſtocracy ; and at length, like moſt 
wiſe nations, framed a new conſtitution for themſclves out of 
them all (f). A ſupreme magiltrate they had, who was elected 
every ſix months, but, if occaſion required, might be continued 
longer in office; with a ſenate, compoſed of the wiſeſt citizens, 
who appointed generals, admirals, and other public officers of 
the commonwealth. 'L hey were extremely remarkable for the 
care of their poor, laying it down as a rule that every man ſhould 
work, while he was able, for. his own maintenance, but ſhould 
be as well maintained, when he was no longer able, at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate (u). They were admirably ſkilled in ſhip-build- 
ing, the only kind of ſcience of which they made a myſtery, or 
rather a ſecret of ſtate ; thoroughly verſcd in navigation, and the 
arts relating thereto, and this ſo univerſally, that Florus calls 
them a nation of ſcamen (). As they built and navigated, fo 

they likewiſe fought their veſſels better than any other nation, 
and were, for many ages, looked upon as invincible on their own 
element (x). Some ill qualities they had, and among theſe, 

too ſtrong an appetite tor gain might be reckone one of the 
worſt, They were alſo very high ſpirited, treated the countries 
that were ſubject to them upon the continent with too much auſ- 
terity, and affected high living, more than was corſiitgnt with 
the dictates of prudence and true policy (). Their buildings, 
favs an ingenious writer, „“ give us an idea of a people who 
thought themſelves immortal; whereas the luxury of their tables 
declares them careleſs of life (z).“ Put theſe, and all their o- 
ther vices, were the cfieAs of that opulence which an extended 
traffic, a free government, and a long ſeries of proſperity, had 
produced. In bodies politic, as weil as natural, the feeds of 
death are in the moſt wholſome nutriment, and ſooner or later 
end in diſſolution. 

Tur hiſtory of the Rhodians is very imperfe&ly 1 ; and 
no wonder, ſince the works of all thoſe who treated this ſubjeQ 


expreſsy, are long ago loſt, Yet their concerns with other na- 


tions ſhew them to have been an aQtive and powerful people, from 
times as carly as records can reach. Homer tells us, they ſent 


(;) Diod. Sicul lib, v. Ariſtid. in Rhodiac. Plin. lib. iv. cap. 7. Dio. Chry- 
ſoſtom in Rhodiac. Sueton. in Tiber.—{!) Strabon. Geogr. lib. xiv. Polyb. Legat. 
Go, 61, 62. . Liv. lib. xlji,—(«) Herodot. lib. ii, cap. 198. Strabon. Geograph. 
lib. xiv. Flor. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 5,—{w) Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. Strabon. Geegrapl.. 
lib. xiv. p. 357. T. Liv. lib. xIvii.—(x) Tit. Liv. lib. xIviii Folyzn, Stratey. 
lib. iv. cap. vi. Q. 16. "2:1 Diodor, Sicul. lib. v. Athen Deipn, lib viv, xv- 
Tacit. Annal. X11, (=) Scraton' cus apud plutarchum, de cupgid.tate Divitiatum, 
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forces to the ſiege of Troy : we find in ſucceeding ages the names 
of many, and the characters of ſome of their princes, who were 
alſo Philoſophers (a). When Xerxes invaded Greece, they 
were become a republic ; they made a conſiderable figure in the 
Peloponneſian war; they ſided alterwards with the Macedonians, 
They courted Alexander, and were in as much eftcem with him 
as any of the Greek ſtates (). When his empire came to be 
divided, their commercial intereſts united them to Ptolemy ; and 
they were ſo ſteady in their alliance, that, rather than break their 
faith, they ſtood the ſhock of Antiochus's reſentment, who ſent 
his fon Demetrius to reduce them, with a fleet and army that 
ſcemed more than equal to the taſk (c). The licge of Rhodes 
is one of the moſt remarkable in ancient hiſtory ; it laſted long, 
and ended for them in the moſt honourable manner. Demetrius, 
charmed with their ſpirit and intrepidity, renounced his defign, 
demanded their friendſhip, and made them a preſent of all his mi- 
litary engines (). They were the moſt faithful, and the moſt 
conſidered amongſt the allies of Rome: they deſerved it by tlie 
aſſiſlance of their fleets, and they were rewarded with provinces 
upon the continent le): It was then that they began to think too 
highly of themſelves, and of their power; they interpoſed as 
mediators, or rather as arbitrators, between that haughty repub- 
lic and the monarch of Macedon, which the Romans conſidered 
as impertinence, and puniſhed, by taking away thoſe provinces 
they had beſtowed (/). The alliance ſubſiltul notwithſtanding. 
The Rhodians acted as their auxiliaries agaivit Mithridates, and 
acted therein againſt their own intereft. They fuffercd for this 
complaiſance, and were frequently made ſenſible that they had 
contributed too much to the grandeur of their ally (g). How- 
ever, they kept their liberty till the reign of Veſpatian, when 
their iſland became a part, and the city of Rhodes the metropo=- 
lis, of a Roman province ('). It the reader conſiders the ſmall 
extent of this Country, the tource of its greatneſs, and the conti- 
nuance of its freedom, little, if at all, ſhort of two thouſand 
Y CATS, his own reflections will teach him what to think of the 
improved advantages of an inſular ſitnation 

Wnar has been already faid, ſufficiently demonſtrates the 
internal Rtreneth of- the inhabitants of an iſland, who can never 
be attacked but by a power ſuperior at ſea, from hom ſuccours 
can be rarely thut cut, and where the people, from their ordinary 
courſe of life, not only acquire an active and a martial ſpirit, but 


(a) Homeri Iliad . Pindar. Olymp. Od. . [.zert. in vit. Clepbul. Pauſan. 
lib. vi. Aul. Geil. Noct. Artic, lib. iii. — (“, Piodor, Sicul. lib. xt. Strabon. 
Ceoprarh, lib. xiv. Juſtin. lib. xi. cap. 2. 61 Viodor, Sicul. lid. xx. Strabon. 
Geograph. lib. ziv. Plutarch in vit. Demet Polen. Strateg, lib iv. cap. 6, 
Fiin. Hiſt, Nat. I. vi. cap 4 — (4) Diodor. Sicul. lib x. Plut. in vita Demet. 
Aul. Gell. Nock. Att. lib. xv. cab. 31.— e) Tit, Liv lib. xXx. XXXVii, xxxviii. 
Polyb xvi. Appian in Syriacie — () Tit. Liv. lib. xliv, xlv. Polyb. Legat. 86, 
93. Appian in Syriacis.— (g) Liv. Epitom. ld. IXxviii: Diodor. Sical. in excerpt, 
Valeſ. Appian in Mithiicat, cap. ix. ) Sueicn in Veſpaſian, Lutcb, in Chron, 
Orot. lib. vii. 
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are ſo addicted to their own cuſtoms, and ſo zealous for their li- 
berties, that their efforts are always vigorous, and often irreſiſt - 
ible. To ſettle and confirm this opinion, we need only to re- 
flect, that when the knights of St. John were in poſſeſſion of this 
very iſland of Rhodes, though, from many circumſtances of their 
order, they ſtood deprived of ſome capital advantages for the de- 
fence of this country, yet they behaved themſelves ſo gallantly 


againſt the forces of the Ottoman empire, under the reign of 


Mohammed the Second, who had made himſelf maſter of Con- 
ſtantinople, over-ran Greece, and added ſeveral of the provinces 
of the Perſian empire to his own, that his fleet and army were at 
length obliged to retire, much diminiſhed by their loſſes (i). 
Afterwards the iſland was reduced by Soliman the Firſt, who 
brought a greater force, and came thither in perſon; but the 
diſpute laſted ſeveral months, the defence was prodigious, and, 
after all, the capitulation honourable (0). 

WIr may likewife remember that Crete, under the modern 
name of Candia, was defended, for many years by the Venetians, 
againſt all the ſtrength of the Turkiſh empire, in the zenith of 
its power; and perhaps that wiſe republic got more by the di- 
minution of the enemy's maritime and military force, which ſome 
judicious authors think the Turks have never recovered, than 
they ſuffered by the ceſſion of the iſland, which was, notwith- 
ſtanding, the greateſt loſs that ſtate ever felt (/). We might 
mention to the ſame purpoſe the war of Cyprus, and the ſeveral 
defeats the Turks heve ſuſtained in their attacks upon Malta; 
and in our own times, their repulſe at Corfu, which was in a 
manner wholly owing to its ſituation, if we except the intrepid 
valour ard great military ſkill of General Count Schuylembergh, 
who rendered his name immortal by defending it (n). This 
proved alſo fatal to the Ottoman power, which from that time 
has given little umbrage to chriſtendom by fea; and moſt evi- 


dent it is, that if a very few of thoſe numerous iſlands that for- 


merly belonged to the Greck empire, had been properly fortt- 
fed, or which had becn ſtil] better, left under a free govern- 
ment, which is the beſt of all fortifications, the Turks had never 
grown ſo potent as they now are, and many pleaſant, rich, and 
fruitful countries, which under their tyranny have been depopu- 
lated, and rendered deſarts, might have been preſerved in that 
ſtate of beauty and fertility in which they ſtill bloom in hiſtory ; 
theatres of happineſs to their own inhabitants, and, by their com- 
merce, of univerſal utility to the human ſpecies (v). 

(i) Turſellini Hiſt, Univerfaliz, iii. x. Kncolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, p. 432. 
Vanel, Hiſtoire generale des "Vnrcs, rom, ii. p. 164,-(4) Doctor Blair's Chronolo- 
gical Tables, pl. 31. Fontaine de Bello Rhodio, libri tres. Cantemir Hiſtoire de 
Empire Othoman, liv. iti. chap, 1 (/) Vite e Fatti d' alcuni Imperatori Ottoman- 
ni, p. 179. Hiſtoire du Siege de Cane, Amſterdam, 1671, 12“. Cantemir Hiſ- 
toire de PEmpire Othoman, tom. iii, p. 111. 114 —{m) The Wars of Cyprus by R. 
Midgley. Etat de Ja Puiſſance Othortane, avec les Cauſes de fon Acroiſſement, et 


celles de ſa Decadence, p. 96, 97 Mercure Hiſtorique, vol. Ixi, p. 374.—(*) See 
the Veyages of Wheeler, Spon, and Tnarneſort. 
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Wr have now ſufficiently diſcuſſed the advantages given to 
thoſe who inhabit iſlands, from that very ſituation, to maintain 
their governments longer, and in greater purity, by which J 
would be unc.:ſtood to mean freedom, than nations leated on the 
continent; and we have alſo pointed out the many benefits ariſing 
from this ſituation, in reſpect to the capacity ot avience, againſt 
even the greateſt ſuperiority of focce: we will now endeavour to 
illuſtrat2 the ſuperior advantages they have in reſpe& to com- 
merce, which, it may be, the reader will think luperfluous, con- 
ſidering that the ſtates we have alieady mentioned, owed the be- 
ginning and continuance of their grandeur to this cauſe, and from 
thence allo, in a great meaſure, acquired that power ot defend- 
ing and ſupporting themſelves, for which they have been already 
celebrated. But, in order to underſtand a ſubject thoroughly, 
we cannot conſider it in too many different lights: for theſe rea- 
ſons, and that we may at the ſame time diverſity our remarks as 
much as poſlible, we will ſuccinctly deſcribe the advantages ariſ- 
ing ſimply from this ſituation, to ſome particular ifland in every 
quarter ot the globe, and make ſuch a choice of theſe inſtances as 
that they may leaſt reſemble each other, arid have ſtill leſs affi- 
nity with thoſe that we have already conſidered. 

VENICE, the eldeſt commonwealth in Europe, 1s an ifland, 
but an iſland of a very ſingular kind, being an artificial conjunc- 
tion of upwards of ſeventy natural iflands, none of them of an- 
great conſequence taken ſingly, but when thus united, make the 
baſis of a very conſiderable city (%). They he in the lea, divided 
from each other by ſhallows, or, as they ſtile them, lagunes, 
ſome ſo cloſe as to be united by bridges; others at ſuch a diffance, 
that the channels between them ſerve as a kind ot fireets, through 
which the inhabitants paſs, not in cartiages, but by boats (}. 
This city is five miles diſtant from the continent, and about the 
ſame diſtance from the cauſeway that defends them from the ſea, 
almoſt forty miles in extent, which they call the LIDO, through 
which there are ſeveral openings that admit boats, and one on the 
grand canal, well fortified at Malamoco, which may be from 
thence ſtiled the port of Venice (). It is well enough known 
that thefe iſlands were gradually ſettled, by people who took 
ſhelter in them trom the invaſion of the Huns, and who, tor 
their ſubſiſtence, had recourſe to fiſhing, and to a coaſt trade, on 
both ſides the gulph, which lay open before them. By their great 
induſtry and addreſs they quickly became eaſy, and by degrecs 
they grew conſiderable, That navigation, which was always ne— 
ceſſary, and that correſpondence, which was ever com: dus, 
became firſt {unrces of their wealth, and then of their power; 
for they were long diſtinguiſhed by their diligence and dexterity 

(e) Spon Voyage d' Italie, tom. i. p. 54, ge. Della Republica e Magiſtrati di 
Venetia libri cinque da Gap. Contatini, in Venetia, 1630, 12% Sanſovino Vene- 
tia Deſcritta.—½) Ray's Travel: vol. i. p. 426. Voyages de Max. Miſſon. Laſſell's 


Travels. — 19) Sir George Wheelers Trevels, p. 2. Atlas Maritimus et Commer- 
cialis, p. 166. St. Didier, Ville-et Republique de Veniſe. 
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as ſeamen and traders, before they became at all formidable as a 
republic (r). Their ſafety and their grandeur were the effects 
of their adhering ſteadily to a few wiſe maxims, to guarding againſt 
untoward events, as much as they were able, and availing them- 
ſelves of ſuch as were favourable as far as it was poſſible. In pro- 
ceſs of time they gained a footing on both ſides of the continent 
their ſituation exempted them from the dangers and calamities 
that befel their neighbours, and they profited equally by the fall 
of the Weſtern empire, and that of the Eaſt. They became poſ- 
ſeſſed of many conſiderable iſlands, of which Cyprus and Candia 
were the chief ; they drove a prodigious traffic on all ſides, and 
with all nations (s); they fetched ſpices, and other commodities 
of the Indies, from the Black Sea, after the fall of Conſtantino- 
ple, and afterwards from Alexandria; they diſperſed theſe, and 
all the rich merchandize of the Levant, through the reſt of Eu- 
rope, to this iſland of ours in particular, fo late as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (f). In a word, they became what Tyre was, 
the common center of traffic; but at length loſt a great part of 
what their wiſdom had attained, by thoſe viciſſitudes which no 
wiſdom could prevent. Their force was broken by an alliance 
of almoſt all the princes of Europe againſt them, in the league 
of Cambray ; in their mercantile capacity they ſuffered {till more, 
by the diſcovery of the new route to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope; and being thus weakened, they were the leſs 
able to defend themſelves againſt the power of the Ottomans, who 
ſtripped them of one country, and of one iſland after another, 
till, towards the end of the laſt century, they were reduced to 
w hat they are at preſent (). In ſpite of ſo many difficulties, 
and the malice of ſuch potent enemies, that they have continued 
a iree ſtate, their government unaltered, and their capital unat- 
tacked, for thirteen hundred years, is ſufficient to render them 
venerable in our eyes, and to recommend the ſteadineſs of their 
conduct to our moſt ſerious attention. | 

As1A formerly offered us an inſtance, in many reſpeQs, not 
unworthy of being compared to Venice, © 

DiztcTLY in the mouth of the bay, which ſeparates Arabia 
from Perſia, lies a ſmall iſNand called Ormus, more properly Hor- 
muz,, Which divides that inlet into two parts, one uſually ſtiled 
the gulph of Ormus, commencing at Port Guadel in Perſia, and 
Cape Ras al Gat in Arabia, and extending to this iſland, about 
one hundred leagues ; the other is named the gulph of Baſrah, 


() Marcolini delPorigine di Venctia. Flavius Blondus, de origine et geſtis Ve- 
nctorum. J. Baptiſt Veri, rerum Venetorum libri quatuer.— (5) Andre Mauro- 

ceni Senatoris Hiſtorig Venetæ, libri xvili, fol. 1623. Hiſtoria della Republica Ve- 
neta, da Batiſta Nani, 1662—1679, 4%. Gratiani Hiſtoriar, Venetarum, libri xx xil, 
4%. 1728,—{t) Coronelli Singolatita di Venetia e del ſuo Dominio. Eſſais de I Hiſ- 
toire du Commerce de Veniſe in 12% Sir William Monſon's Naval TraCs, iu 
Churchill's Collettion - Garzoni, Storia della Republica di Venezia, 4%. Ame— 
lo: de 1a Honflaie, Hiſtoire da Gouvernment de Veniſe. Addiſon's Remarks on ſe- 
veral Parts of Italy, Beawes's Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, p 712, Dictionnaire de 


Commerce, tom, ii. col. 481. 
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as reaching from Ormus to the mouth of the river Tigris, near 
which that city is ſcated, the ſpace of almoſt two hundred 
leagues (w). In extent this ifle 1s computed at about ſeven Eng- 
liſh miles, diſtant about five from the continent of Perſia, and 
ſomewhat more than twenty-five from that of Arabia. Thus in- 
conſiderable in ſize, it may be, without exaggeration, ſtiled, in 
all other reſpects, of all iſlands the moſt dilagrecable. A high 
mountain that runs thwart it from Eaſt to Weſt, is believed to 
have been anciently a vulcano, and on its extinction has been left 
little better than a heap of rubbith, compoſed of uncouth rocks, 
dark caves, and diſmal precipices (x). "Though in the latitude 
of twenty-ſeven degrees and thirty minutes north, the reverbe- 
rated raysof the ſun render it one of ihe hotteft places on the globe. 
The ſoil, if it deſerves that name, is a mixture ot ſalt and fulphur; 
the very ſtones are a mineral ſalt; and though there are three 
pretty clear rivulets that run from the bottom of the mountain, 
yet their water is as ſalt as that of the ſea into which they tall (g). 
At the north point, from the foot of the hill to the ſea, lies a plain 
about a mile in extent, on which ſtood the city and caſtle of Or- 
mus, the pride and glory of the Faſt, the magnificence of which 
was expreſſed after the oriental manner in this phraſe, ** bat 
the world being round as a ring, Ormus might be conſidered as 
its jewel (z).” 

IT was the capital of an Arab monarch, who had dominions 
on both the Perſian and Arahian continents, till the Portugueze 
rendered him their vaſlal ; and knowing the value of the place, 
improved, as well as preſerved it. Hither, at the proper ſeaſon 
of the year, reſorted the merchants from Perſia, Arabia, Turky, 
and all parts of the Indies, where they were met by the caravans 
from Aleppo and Tripoli, and bv factors from Venice, and other 
parts of Europe (a), At thefe {cafons, which were from January 
to March, and from the beginning oi September to the clole of 
October, the city wore a new face; the outſides of the houles 
were adorned with cabinets of China; and beautiful paintings; 
their ſhops were ſo covered as to exclude the {corching beams of 
the ſun; all the riches of the eaſt blazed in the eyes ot the cap- 
tivated ſpectator; and in a country producing nothing, and where 
the people received even the water they drank from the oppoſite 
ſhore, all the neceſſaries, ABI and even luxuries, the 
inflamed appetites of men could defire, were furniſhed in profu- 
ſion, and ſucceſſive ſcenes of buſineſs and pleafure, rendered 


(wv) Peritſol Itirera Mundi, cap. 26. Luyt's IntroduQ. ad Geograpkiam, F 3. 
cap. 18, Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 457, a.—(+) Relationes de Pietro 
Texeira, cap. 2. G. Batt. Ramuſio Racolti delle Navigation et Viapgi, tom. i. 
fol. 187, 292, 337, 338. Mr. Newberry's J avels, preferved in the fecond volume 
of Purchas's Pilgrims,—( y) Hackluyt's Collection of Voyages, London. 1589, p. 47, 
211,214 Voysges de Thevenot, tom. iv. p. 479. 2 ecucil * Voyages de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes Orientales, tom. ix. p. 337. — ) Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, 
tom. 11, p. 52 1-338.— (%) Voyage de Sctouten, tem. 1. p. 465, Voyages de) 2 
Tavernier, P. 1. liv. v. chan. 23. P. Lafitau, Hiſtoire des Decouvertes et Ton: 
gueltes des Portugals, tom, i p 335, 260, 368. 
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it at once the richeſt and moſt delightiul place in that part of the 
world (7). 

Tux tettling this celebrated mart in this iſle, was not the ef- 
feEt of chance, but choice. I he princes who poſſeſſed it reigned 
formerly in the city of Ormus, on the coaſt of Perſia ; but the 
meticantile turn of their ſubjects having rendered them exceedin 
Wealthy, expoied them ſo trequently to the ravages of their bar- 
Varous and rapacious neigiibours, that they voluntaricy abandoned 
an agrecabie country to kx themielves in this deſolate le; where, 
by the help of two tolerable ports, they maintained 85 ex ten- 
five commerce, and, under the ſhei:er of their fortifications, and 
by the ſtrength of ter maritime power, lived ſecure trom thoſe 
plunderers to whorr: they had formerly been a prey (c). This 
city was founded at the entrance of the fourteenth century; 
the tamous Perſian monarch, Shah Aibas, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, deiticyes it in 1622, in hopes of transferring the 
trade to Gambroon or Runder Abaſ, 1. e. the port of Abbas; the 
moiety of the cuſtoms of which port he granted the Engliſh for 
their good feivice. But this proved no very good bargain to us; 
and Gembroon is far from being what Ormus was (4). So much 
does jucceſs, in ivch deſigns, depend upon circumſtances, and, 
in all reſpects, upon a commodious ſituation, as this inſtance ; 
pliinly ſhews us. 


WuiTHIxN the ſeas of Africa we ſhall likewiſe meet with an 
iſland that falls in cxactly with our purpoſe. 
IT lies in the latitude of twenty and twenty-one degrees ſouth, 
the climate warm, but very wholſome, the ſoil ſtony, and en- 
cumbered with high rocks and lofty mountains along the coaſts, 
but within land tolcrably flat and tertile, exceedingly well wa- 
tered, abounding with fiſh, fowl, and cattle, plentifully ſtored 
with cbery, ard other valuable woods, and, in point of extent, 
large enough to invite and ſupport a conſiderable colony (e). In 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century it was diſcovered by the 
Portugueze, who knowing that Pliny, and other ancient writers, 
had mentioned the iſland of Cerne in theſe ſeas, took it for grant- 
ed that this muſt be it, and accordingly we find it ſtiled Cerne, 
0 or Sirne, in their maps (7); but notwithſtanding this, they did 
| not think fit to ſettle it; and indeed their force was ſo ſmall, in 
; compariſon of the vaſt dominions they graſped, that it was very 
excuſable. However, according to their laudable cuſtom, they 
put ſome hozs, goats, and other cattle upon it, that in caſe any 
of their ſhips either going to the Indies, or returning to Portugal, 
(5) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 193. Diftionnaire de Commerce, tom. 
11. col. 706, 707, 708 Deflances Effaie ſur le Marine et fur le Comroerce, p. 184, 
185, 186, —(c) Chron. Regum Ormuzii, cap. 2. Manuel de Faria y Sou Aſia Por- 
tugueſa, tom. 1. p. ii cap 2, Maffei Hiſtoriar. Indicar. p. i. lib. iii. cap. 9.—(d) Mr. 
Monoux's large Account of the taking of Ormus. Voyage de G. Schouten, tom. i. 


p. 464 465, 466. Otter Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, tem. i. chap. 20.— (e) 
Luyi's lutroduct. ad Geograph ſect. iv. cap. 3. Ogilby's Deſcilption of Africa, p. 


915. Du Bois Geographie Moderne, p. iii. ch, 18,—( f) See the Maps and Charts 
in Vander Aa” - Collection of Voyages. 
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ſhould be obliged to touch there, they might meet with refggſh- 
ments (g). The Dutch, in the ſecond voyage they made to the 
Eaſt Indies under their Admiral James Cornelius Vanneck, came 
thither with five ſhips on the 15th of September, 1568, anchor- 
ed in a commodious port, to which they gave the name of War- 
wick Haven, and gave a very good account of the piace in their 
journals (þ), Captain Samuel Caſticton, in the Pearl, an Eng- 
liſn Eaſt India ſkip, arrived there on the 27th of March, 1612, 
and taking it to be an iſland undiicovered before, beſtowed upon 
it the name of England's foreſt, though others of his crew called 
it Pearl iſland, and in the account of their voy age, written by 
John Tatton, the maſter of the ſhip, celebrated it as a place very 
convenient for ſhipping, either outward or homeward bound, to 
refreſh at. This they ſometimes accordingly did, and brought 
ſome cargoes of ebony and rich wood from thence, but without 
fixing any ſettlement (i). 

Arr length, in 1638, the Dutch ſcated themſelves here; and 
it 15 highly remarkable, that at the very time they were employ- 
ed in making their firit ſettlement, the French ſent a veſſel to 
take poſſeſſion of it, who found the Dutch before-hand with them, 
and refuſed the aſſiſtance of an Engliſh Indiaman, wooding and 
watering in another port of the ifland, who very trankly offered 
it, to drive the Dutch from their half-ſettled poſts (c). They 
continued for ſome time in quiet poſſeſſion of the places they for- 
tified in this iſland, to which they gave the name of Mauritius; 
but having engaged the French, who were ſettled on Madagaſcar, 
to ſteal fifty of the natives, and ſell them for ſlaves, for the im- 
provement of the Dutch ſettlements here, this proved the ruin of 
both colonies ; for the negroes ſurpriſed and maſſacred the French 
in Madagaſcar; and the flaves in Mauritius fled into the center 
of the iſland, from whence they to much and ſo inceſfarily mo- 
leſted thoſe who had been formerly their maſters, that they choſe 
to quit a country where they conid no Jonger remain in any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety (!). The Lalit India company how. ever, 
from motives of conveniency, and a very imperfect notion of its 
value, diſapproved this meaſute, and therefore ordered it to be 
reſettled; which was accordingly done, and three forts erected 
at the principal havens, Things now went on ſomewhat better 
than they did before; but they were ſtill very much diſturbed by 
the revolted negroes in the heart of the iſle, whom they could 
never ſubdue. One principal uſe that the company made of this 
place, was to ſend thi.her ſtate priſoners, who, as they were not 
men of the beſt movals, quickly corrupted the reſt of the inha- 


(gz) Purchase Vilzrimage, p. 780. F. Valentyn, oud en nie Ooft Indien, tom. 
j. p. 178. Martiniere Dictionnaire Geographique, tom. iv. p. 180.——(h) Recueil des 
Voyages de la Cornpagaie des Indies Orlentales, tom. ii. p. 157.—(!) Purchas's Pil- 


grims, vol. i. p. 331. — % Relation du Voyage de Frangois Cauche de Rouen, &. 
p. 3.—(/) Leguat Voyage aux ludes Oricniales, tom. ii. p. 76. Hamilton's new 
Account of the Faſt RAT 5% i p. 9. Gent! | de la BailLivzis Tour dy Monde, 
20M. ili. p. 203. 
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bitants, and rendered them ſuch a race of outrageous ſmugglers, 
the ſituation of the place concurring with their bad diſpoſitions, 
that after various ine ſfectual attempts made to reform them, orders 
were at length given to abandon Mauritius a ſecond time, which, 
after ſome delays, were put in exccution in the year 1710 (n). 

Ix this deſerted ſituation, it was occupied as a derelict, we 
cannot precilely ſay when, by the old French Faſt India compa- 
ny, who beſtowed upon it the name of the IsLF of FRANCE, by 
which, amongſt their other poſſeſhons, it was granted to the 
preſent perpetual company of the Indies, who cauſed it to be 
ſettled, and, as if it had been a place of great ſignificancy, pro- 
cured an edict for eſtabliſhing a provincial council there, depend- 
ant upon that in the ile of Bourbon; ; both which councils how- 
ever were, in all reſpccts, below che very mezneſt corporation in 
this country, yet that of the iſle of France was by much the 
meaner of the two (n). In truth it had coſt ſo much, and was 
conſidered in every light worth fo little, that it had been more 
than once under deliberation, whether, after the example of the 
Dutch, they ſhould not leave it again to its old negro inhabitants; 
which ſooner or later in all likelihood would have been its fate, 
if, in 1735, the famous Mr. de la Bourdonnaye had not been 
jent thither, with the title of Governor General of the French 
iſlands. (2). | 

Hr found this 1ſfie in the worſt ſtate poſſible, thinly inhabited 
by a ſct of lazy people, who equally hated induſtry and peace, 
and who were continually ſlattering this man to his face, and be- 
lying him where-ever, ard as far as they durſt. Ile gave him- 
ſelf no trouble about this, having once Gund the means to make 
himſelf obeyed; he ſaw the vaſt importance of the ifland ; he 
conceived that it might be ſettled to great advantage; and, with- 
out ſo much as expcEling the thanks of thoſe for whom he la- 
bourcd, he began to execute this great deſign (7). His firſt ſtep 
was to bring over black boys from Madagaſcar, whom he care- 
fully trained up in good principles, and in continual exerciſe; by 
which he rendered them fo good ſoldiers, that he very quickly 
obliged the Marones, or wild negroes, either to ſubmit or to 
quit the ifland : he taught the planters to cultivate their lands to 
advantage; he, by an aqueduCt, brought freſh water to the ſea 
ſide; and whereas they had not ſo much as a heat at his coming 
thither, he made a very fine dock, where he not only built 
ſioops and larger veſſels, but even a ſhip of the burthen of five 
hundred ton. However incredible it may ſeem, yet it is cer- 
tainly fact, that in the ſpace of five years he rendered this coun- 


(n) Martiniere Dictionnaire Geographique, tom. iv. p. 199. Batbinais Tour 


du Monde, tom. iii. p. 116. Guyon Hiſtoire des Indes Orientales, tom. iii., p. 203. 
) Hiſtoire de la Compagnie des Indes, p. 145. 388. Dictionnaire de Commerce, 
tom. ii. col. 1069. Memoire de Mr. de la Bourdonnais, tom. i. b. 14. — () Pro- 


viſion de Governeur General des Iſles de France et de Bourbon pour le Sr. Mane de 
la Bourdonnais.—( þ) Memoire de Mr. de la Bourdonnais, tom. i. p. 15. Supple- 
ment au Dictionnaire de Commerce, col. 135. Relation de ln Ide de Prance. 
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try a paradiſe, that had been a mere wilderneſs for five thouſand, 
and this in ſpite of the inhabitants, and of the company, who 
being originally prejudiced by them, behaved ill to him at his 
return (4). He ſoon made the Cardinal de Fleury, however, 
ſenſible of the true ſtate of things, and compelled the company to 
acknowledge, though they did not reward, his ſervices. He af- 
terwards returned, as all the world knows, into the Indies, and 
perfected the work he had begun; and to him it is owing that 
the IsLE of FRANCE is at preſent one of the fineſt, as it was al- 
ways one of the moſt important and improveable ſpots upon tlie 
globe (7) 

Aur RICA ſhall yield us our laſt inſtance, 

Cur agao, or Curraſſaw, lies in the latitude of twelve de- 
grees forty minutes north, and is an ifland near thirty miles long, 
and about half as many broad. The foil is far enough from be- 
ing fruitful, and the climate 1s not either wholeſome or agreeable. 
There were however, formerly, ſome pretty tolerable paſture 
grounds, which fed a vaſt quantity of cattle, but theſe have been 
long ago deſtroycd, in order to make way for ſugar and tobacco 
(s). At preſent it is confidently affirmed, that the whole pro- 
duce of the ifland would not ſubſiſt the inhabitants twenty-four 
hours; yet ſuch is the wiſdom of the Dutch government, that 
there is no place in the Weſt Indies where wani is lefs felt or 
feared (t). On the ſouth ſide there is a very fine town, and a 
very fate and commodious haven, though a little troubleſome at 
the entrance, which does not hinder it from being one of the 
moſt frequented ports in America, and if ſo figurative an expreſ- 
ſion may be allowed, notwithſtanding nature ſeems to have done 
a5 little in favour of this ifle as ſhe ever did for any, yet the 
Dutch have not only ſupplied all her deficiencies by art, but have 
likewiſe converted many natural defe &s into advantages; fo that 
where one would reaſonably expect to meet with a poor and ne- 
ceſſitous people, holging very little correſpondence with their 
neighbours, we in reality find a rich and populous city, full of 
magazines of all forts of goods, and a port where ſhips not only 
ride in the greateſt ſafety, but by the help of a variety of engines 
are lifted into convenient docks, where they are careened with 
wonderlul expedition, ard furniſhed with rigging, naval ſtores, 
and even artillery, if they are wanting (). The vicinity of the 
pariſh main is the principal ſource of their wealth and trade; 
and, in former times, the ſingle article of ſlaves has produced a 
million. At preſent they deal more in goods, of which they have 
immenſe quantitics lying by them, that, from day to day, find 


(7) Memoire de Mr de la Bourdonnais, tom. 1. p. 29 -37.— (,) Relation de [a 
T1: de France, Memoire de Mr. de la Bourdonnais, tom. i. p. 23. Supplement 
au Djitionneire de Commerce. (s) Luyt's Introd. ad Geographiam, fect. v. cap. 7. 
Robbe Methede pour apprendre la Geogiaphie, vol. it. F. 378. Saſmon's Ger ras 
phical Grammar, p 63$.—(!) The Importance of the Britiſh Plantations in Ame- 
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their way to the moſt proper markets (w). In the mean time, 
Engliſh, French, Daniſh, Portugueze, and Spaniſh ſhips, are 
as welcome as Dutch, and as well treated. Of this we had an 
inſtance when the prelent Admiral Knowles attacked La Guira 
and Porto Cavallo, when they very kindly ſupplied us with ca. 
bles, ammunition, and even with men; ſo that we had infallibly 
ſucceeded in our deſign, if, with the ſame liberality, influenced 
by the ſame motive, a very high price, they had not furniſhed 
the enemy previouſly with ſuch quantities of military ſtores, as 
rendered our attempt abortive (x); and thus gaining by every 
way, and from every hand, they draw annuaily immenſe ſums 
into Holland, from a country, that, to any other maſters, had 
becn utterly uſeleſs (5). 

Tus the reader fees many things in theſe which did not ap- 
pear from the former examples; and that my meaning may be 
apprehended ſtill more clearly, I ſhall on both make a few ge- 
ncral obſervations. 'I he firſt is, that theſe places derive all thoſe 
amazing advantages, in reſpedt to ſtrength, ſecurity, and con- 
veniency, from this ſingle circumſtarce of their being iſlands. 
'This ſiiuation ſuggeſted the poſſibility of making them what they 
were, or are; and ſtripping them of this, they muſt appear in a 
light not diſadvantageous only, but even contemptible. In the 
next place, it deſerves particular notice, that deriving this ſole 
benefit from Providence, theſe places ſtood indebted for all their 
other improvements, to the diſtinguiſhing ſagacity, the conſtant 
attention, and the indefatigable diligence of men; fo that what- 
ever wonderful and ſurprizing changes any of theſe ifles may have 
undergone, they were perfectly natural and imitable ; and of 
courſe the like faiutary alterations may be brought about any- 
where, and at any time, and inany iflands, ſuppoſing them only to 
be inhabited by honeſt, prudent, induſtrious people, enjoying ab- 
ſolute freedom, or, which is ſtill better, the bleſſing of a mild and 
equitable conſtitution. Let me add to all. this, that ſeeming de- 
feQs, or even real ones, if they be but ſmall, though they may 
more or leſs impede, yet can they not abſolutely defeat this high 
prerogative, Where-ever therefore we ſce it beſtowed in vain, 
that is, where iſlands are thinly peopled, we muſt conclude, that 
the {ault lies not in the places, but in ſome untoward circumſtance 
that regards thoſe people. They are poor, and want abilities, or 
they are barbarous, and conſequently ignorant of what aQually 
lies in their power ; or, they are oppreſſed to ſuch a degree as 
prevents their firugghng ; or their miſery proceeds from a com- 
plication of theſe miſchicfs, which if by any means they can be 
removed, ſuch iſlanders, though they frecze under the pole, or 
fry under the line, will moſt certainly avail themſclves of their 


(w) Memoires ſur le Commerce des Hollandois, p. 183. Dampier's Voyages, 
vol. i. p. 46. Hiſtory of Spaniſh America, p. 302.—(x) Harris's Voyages, vol. ii. 
p 370 —( y) The Importance of the Britiſh Colonies in America, p. 45--c0, Didi— 
ennaire de Commerce, tom, ii. col, 1020. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 333. 
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ſituation, and give them but once ſpirit and ſcience, will do juſlice 
to the rich portion beſtowed upon them by nature. 

A FEW more particular remarks upon thoſe inſtances which 
have been laſt produced, will ſet this point in ſo ſtrong a light, 
that men muſt ſhut the eyes of their underſtandings not to diſcern 
it; and therefore I preſume upon the reader's torgiveneſs, for 
preſſing it in the manner I do, and intreating him to reflect ſe- 
riouſly on the capital circumſtances before ſelected, and that have 
been eſtabliſhed on inconteſtable evidence. For inſtance, that 
a looſe cluſter of little low marſhy iſlets, ſo miſerably inſignificant 
in their appearance, as never to attract an inhabitant, till ſuch 
time as the ſcourge of neceſſity drove men thither for ſhelter, as 
into places that would be envied them by few, and which might 
be defended againſt all, becoming thus, as it were by accident, 
the object of human ſagacity, and the continued ſubject of hu- 
man induſtry, ſhould, in conſequence of this attention and ap- 
plication, entirely change their appearance, and a magnificeut 
city, at once an opulent mart, and the miſtreſs of a mighty ſtate, 
emerge from weeds and mud, as if ſhe meant to explain the an- 
tient fable of Venus riſing from the ſea, are facts that ſpeak the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt perſuaſive language. Again, when he be- 
holds the very reverſe of this, an iftand, {elected for its deficien- 
cies, and preferred for its wants to better countries, on more than 
one continent, and made from theſe very motives the ſeat of power 
and commerce, though naturally incapable of fupporting a ſingle 
family, muſt he not conclude that there 1s nothing can equal the 
privilege of this ſituation? Can he avoid perceiving that iſlands, 
Giten poſſeſſed, deſerted, and overlooked, retain flill their in- 
trinſic value, and, like jewels that have paſſed through the hands 
of ignorant workmen, without revealing much of their luſtre, 
diſcover neverthcleſs their innate, and, till then, concealed ſplen— 
dour, whenever they come to be wrought by a man of ſkill, who 
is acquainted with the alphabet of nature, and can 1c2d at firſt 
ſight thoſe deep hid powers which eſcaped the eyes of others? 
He, from the laſt inſtance, muſt be convinced, that genius, la- 
bour, and perſeverance, can conquer all the difficultics that can 
ever embarraſs an inſular ſituation, convert the ſceming errors in 
their unimproved ſtate into advantages, and render that country 
a wonder, which had been otherwiſe but a wilderneſs. By con- 
templating theſe, a penetrating and judicious peruſer will ſo in- 
ſtruct himſelf, as to become, to a certain degree, a genius of this 
kind; at leaft it will open his views ard extend his proſpeQ, re- 
move the doubts he had at the beginning of this chapter, oblige 
him to believe that there is {omething inexprefſiblvy happy in this 
fort of ſituation, and prepare him te conceive clearly, and com- 
prehend fully, what is the proper {uvjett of this book, the pre- 
rogatives of Britain, 
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| CHAPTER W. 


IT is the intereſt and duty of the members of a free ſlate te be 
perfectly acquainted with their country. T he ſituation and ex- 
tent of the Britiſh iſlands, The climate, taken in general, tem- 
perate and wholeſome ; a proof of this derived from the longe- 
viiy of its inhabitants. Fecundity, another proof of the ſame 
thing. Corporal endowments, in reſpect to the inhabitants, a 
third proof. A ſironger procf Hill ariſes from their genius. 
T be uncertainty of our climate bas ſome very ſignal convenien- 
cies, which are copiouſly enumerated. The common «bjeftions 
en this head fully anſwered. Our ſoil as fruitful as our clime 
is moderate. Happily diverſified, which is the ſource of many 
and great advantages. Preduflive of roots, plants, herbs, 
fruit, and timber trees, in a prodigious abundance, No leſs 
diſtinguiſhed by nouriſhing animals of every kind. Yet more 
bappy in its capacity of improvement, than in its atlual ferti- 
lity. The geographical diſlinflion of climates to be received 
with cautian. The climate of Moſcow conſidered. Remarks 
on the ſituation of Stockholm. That of Copenhagen deſcribed, 
and inferences drawn from theſe accounts. The diſtinguiſhed 
bleſſings we poſſeſs, due entirely to the ſituation of theſe iſlands. 
Concurring proofs of this aſſertion. Impoſſible to have enjoyed 
theſe benefits if otherwiſe ſeated. 


HE love of our country, like all other natural paſſions, is 

in itſelf not only innocent, but laudable; though it may 

alſo, for want of being kept within due bounds, become the 
ſource of error, and, in conſequence of that, ſubje& us to ridi- 
cule. We are offended when we find the Greeks and Romans, 
at every turn, calling all other nations barbarians (a). We 
treat contemptuouſly ſuch kind of diſtinctions, when introduced 
by the moderns; and very juſtly blame a mixture of pride and 
Prejudice, that ſerves to maintain cauſeleſs animoſities, without 
ſo much as having one good effect. That a man ought to love 
his country merely becauſe it is ſo (5), is out of diſpute ; but he 
ought not to magniſy it beyond the truth, ſince if this proceeds 
from an over-weening fondneſs, it is downright folly ; if from a 
deſign of impoſing on others, it is falſhood. But, on the other 
hand, we are aſſuredly at full liberty to maintain the honaur of 
our country againſt the prejudices, miſtakes, and miſinformations, 
that may have miſled ſtrangers; and ſo long and ſo far as we 
have veracity on our ſide, we need be under no apprehenſions of 
tranſgreſſing the bounds of decency. It is highly commendable 


(2) Thucyd. de Bello Pelopon. lib. i. Diog. Laert. lib. i. cap. 9. Plat. Cratyl, 
p. 452, Strabon. Geograph. lib. iv. Cæſar de Bello Gal. lib. iv. Lucii Flori Hiſt, 
Rom. lib. iii. cap. 2. Eutrop. Hiſt. Rom. lib. iv. Martial. Epigram. lib. (“) 
Cicer. de Orat. lib. i. ad Planc. Familiar. lib. x. de Offic. lib. i. Senec. Rem. For. 
Horat, lib, ii, carm 2, Ovid de Pont, lib, i. Senec. Troad. 
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to examine this point minutely, and to underitand it exactly, that 
we may be at all times in a condition to ſpeak pertinent ly on a 
ſubject ſo frequently brought upon the carpet, and in reſpe& to 
which, in a tree country eſpecially, every member of this ſo— 
ciety has ſuch an immediate intereſt, that he ought intimately to 
know his country, from the ſame principles that lead him to know 
his own eſtate (c). With this view, and that we may be the 
more able to render ſervice to the public, and diſcern what may 
turn to her detriment, what to her advantage, after having made 
the previous inquiries we judged the moſt requiſite, in order to 
ſtrengthen our judgment, we will addreſs ourſelves to the taking 
a candid ſurvey of this iſland. 

GRTAT BRITAIN, comprehending the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, now united into one, and the principality of 
Wales, conſidered geographically, ftretches from the Lizard 
Point, in the latitude of about fitty degrees, to Duncſbay Head, 
in the latitude of fifty-eight degrees thirty minutes north; or tak- 
ing it from ſouth to north, in a ſtrait line, about eight degrees, 
or five hundred and fiity miles; and from Dover Head, eaſt to 
the land's end, weſt, contains about ſeven degrees and a half of 
longitude, which, in round numbers, may be computed at about 
two hundred and ninety miles: but the form being very irregu- 
lar, and leſſening conſiderably towards the north, proper allow- 
ances muſt be made in computing its dimenſions. With reſpect 
to Ireland, which we conſider, and it was likcwiſe fo confivered 
by the ancients, as a part of Great Britain, it extends from fifty- 
one degrees and a quarter, to fitty-five degrees and a quarter, 
north latitude, making in the whole about two hundred and fit 
miles; and from Hoath Head by Dublin, to Dog's Head in Ga!- 
way, ſomewhat more than four degrees in longitude, which make» 
about one hundred and fifty miles (4). Although taking them in 
the light they are here repreſented, there is no reaſon to doub: 
that theſe meaſures are tolerably juſt, and as correct as they necd 
be for our purpoſe, yet it may not be amiſs to compare thera with 
what we find delivered by authors of credit in a long ſeries of 
ages. Cæſar, who equally employed his ſword and his pen in 
ſubduing and deſcribing this iſland, tells us, that it was triargu- 
lar; that the fide oppoſed to France, was five hundred me in 
extent; that fronting Spain, ſeven hundred; and that which re- 

arded Germany, eight hundred, making two thoutand in the 
whole. In his days it was rather ſuppoſed, than known to be an 
iſland; but, notwithſtanding this, his ſentiments were tollowed, 
at leaſt for a long time. In the age of Pliny, many conceived ue 
Britiſh iſlands much larger, and though Agrippa afſtione wor 
hundred miles for the length, and three hundred tor the breath 
of Britain; and Ireland to contain three hundied one way, and 


(e) Cicer. de Orator. lib. i. Senec. Epiſtol. lib. iii. (%) Allowing for the rof- 
pective differences in che degrees of latitude and longitude, as they apyroach toward 
the pole, agreeable to the belt geographical Writers, c 
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ſix hundred the other; yet there wanted not ſome amongſt the 
learned who thought theſe dimenſions rather too large. Oroſius 
computes the length of Britain at eight hundred miles, and the 
breadth at two hundred, in which he is followed by venerable 
Beda, and many of our old hiſtorians. In like manner, Robert 
of Glouceſter fixes the length at eight hundred ; but then in moſt 
copies, the breadth is computed at four hundred; though in 
ſome it is, as perhaps it ſhould be in all, only two hundred. 
Polydore Virgil, who really took a great deal of pains, informs 


us, that from Dover to the extremity of the north of Scotland, 


might be ſeven hundred miles; from Dover to St. Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall, three hundred; from St. Michael's Mount 
to the north of Scotland, eight hundred; making the circum- 
ference one thouſand eight hundred miles. It is an error worth 
Temarking, that this writer makes the length of England, from 
ſouth to north, but three hundred and twenty miles, and Scotland 
four hundred and eighty ; but at the ſame time he obſerves, that 
though it be longer than England, yet it is much narrower (e). 
The accurate Mr. Camden, who ſpeaks of this matter as if he 
had weighed it thoroughly, admits the iſland to be of a triangu- 
lar form, as the ancients aſſert, and therefore compares it to Sicily 
(f). That he may explain himſelf more clearly, he begins with 
aſcertaining the three angles. Belerium, as it was called by the 
Romans, which is probably the Antiveſtzum (more truly Anti- 
veſirium) of Ptolemy, that is, in the language of the old natives, 
an diver, Tir, i. e. Finis Terræ, or the land's end (g) in the 
weſt; Cantium, the Kentiſh foreland in the ſouth ; Tarviſium, 
or Orcas, in the language of the old inhabitants, Tar jüſion, 
1. e. Venter Aquarum, Faro Head, or rather Duncſbay, that is, 
Duncan's- bay head in Cathneſs, in the north. He then tells us, 
that from Cathnels to the land*s end, reckoning the windings and 
turnings of the ſhores, along the weſt ſide, are computed eight 
hundred and twelve miles; from thence, along the ſouthern coaſt 
to the Rertiſh foreland, three hundred and twenty miles; from 
the Kentith foreland, coaſting the German ocean to Cathneſs, 
ſeven hundred and ſour miles; ſo that, by this computation, the 
whole iſland is in circuit one thoaſand eight hundred thirty-ſix 
railes, which falls much ſhort of Pliny's, and is alſo ſomewhat 
leſs than Cæſar's account. We will add to theſe, which are not 
matters of mere curioſity or ſpeculation, but which will here- 
after have their uſe, a more modern computation, that pretends 
to geometrical certainty. The author of this was the famous 
Doctor Nchemiah Grew: (Y), who, in oppoſition to what he ſays 
was the prevailing opinion, that England, or South Britain, mea- 
ſured three hundred and five miles in length, and two hundred 


(-) Jul. Cæſar, de Bello Gall. lib. v. Strabon. Geograph. lib. iv. p. 199, 200 
Plin, Hist. Nat. lib, iv. cap 16. Bed. Hiſt, Eecleſ. lib. i. cap. i. FE. Otoſius, Hiſt- 
lib. i, cap. 2, Polydor. Vireil. Hiſt. Angl. lib. i. Robert of Glouceſter's Chroni- 
cle, p. i-) Camden. Britan, Lond. 1607, p. 2,—(s) Baxtcri, Glofſar, Anti- 
Quit. Britan, Þ. 19, 36, 224.—{+) Pailofophical Tranſactions, N“. cccxxx. p. 266. 
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and ninety in breadth ; aſſorts, that from Newhaven in Suſſex, 
which lies in the ſouth of England, to London, are fifty-ſix 
mealured miles, by the wheel; and from London 10 Berwick, 
three hundred thirty-nine miles; ſo that the true length 15 three 
hundred ninety-five meaſured Alles, and the true breadth, from 
the South foreland to the land's end, three hundred fixty-ſeven 
miles of the like meaſure. According to this method of compu- 
tation, the length of Scotland muſt be about two hundred thirty- 
ſeven miles, and conſequently the true length of the iſland fix 
hundred thirty-two ſuch meaſured miles. 

Tux climate, though we ſometimes hear it cenſured, as being 
ſubject to frequent and conſiderable alterations, is, upon the 
whole, both temperate and wholſome, inſomuch that we ſeldom 
ſtand in any need of furs to defend us from the ſeverity of the cold 
in winter, ard have more ſeldom reaſon to complain of any in- 
ſupportable eat in ſummer (1). If thereſore our weather be, as 
15 commonly alledged, | in general leſs ſteady and ſerene than in 
ſome other countries of Europe, it is not ſo ſultry 1 in one ſeaſon, 
or ſo rigorous in another. We ate ſubject in a ſmaller degree to 
ſtorms of thunder au lightning; to long p. ercing trofts, and 
deep ſnows; and though we have a full proportion of rain, in 
Ireland particularly, yet it falls moderately, and not with fuch 
weight and violence as to produce ſudden and dangerous inunda- 
tions. Our ſeaſons are ſo kindiy as to pen ail forts of grain, 
and of ſcme ſort or other, in all the different parts of the iſland 
(Y; to furniſh us with a great variety of exccllent fruit, and 16 
a{ford us the moſt luxuriant paſtures, by the confeſſion of me ft 
of our neighbours; ſo that what was heretofore ſaid U), ft F 
continues truc, that except wine, oil, and a few rich fruits, that 
are the peculiar bleſſings of hotter climcs, this country drives 
from warmth and vegetation all that its inhabitants can be juſtly 
{aid to want, or indeed that they can realour .2bly wiſh or dee. 

Bur, not to deal entirely in generals, there arc ſome particu— 
lar circumſtances, which are juſtly held to be charatteriftics ut 
the excellency of the circumambicnt fluid. Ol ticte, the fiſt is 
longevity, which is the cleareſt picof of a climats's being whet- 
ſome; and, with a reaſonable proportion of trouble, we might 
give examples of this in almoſt every part of theſe if} ids. For 
inſtance, Mr. Carew (u) tells us, that there lived in his time, 
in Cornwall, one Polzcw, who reached the age of une tured 
and thirty; a kinſman ot his lived to one hundred ard twelve . 
one Mr. Beauchamp, to one hundred and fix ; and which is Al 
ſtronger, that there died in his ow" pariſh, in e ſhunt fpucy of 
fourteen werks, four perions, wool years made together tte 


(i) Cæſar de Bello Cal. lib. v. Cicer. de Natura Leorum, lib . Serahan. 
Geogtaph. lib. iv. Corn. Tacit, in Vit. Agric. Cet .Cnius (ictulicus. (4) Jul. Salini 
Polyhiſt. c 24, Joan, Boemus Aubanus, de Menmbes omen: 
cap. 26. Jul. Sr aliger, Exercit. 140 et 2c -= ba 


(m) Survey 9 of Corn al ty} 63. 
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hundred and forty. The famous Thomas Par, who was born 
at Alderbury in Shropſhire, lived to one hundred fifty-two years 
(An). In Oxfordſhire, Doctor Plott tells us of Richard Clifford, 
living, at Bolſcot, to one hundred and fourteen ; Brian Stevens, 
at Woodſtock, and two or three perſons then living at Oxford, 
above one hundred (). DoQor Willet informs us of a man 
who lived at Everſden, in Bedfordſhire, to the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four (þ). Doctor Hakewill obſerves of 
William, Marquis of Wincheſter, that he reached one hundred 
and ſeven (4). Doctor Plott tells us, that Mr. Biddulph, of 
Biddulph in Staffordſhire, had twelve tenants living, whoſe ages, 
put together, made a thouſand (r). Henry Jenkins, of York- 
ſhire, died at one hundred and ſixty-eigbt (). In Scotland alſo, 
fome perſons have attained to very great ages. Buchanan men- 
tions one, Who at a hundred and forty, was able to go out to fiſh, 
in a tempeſtuous ſea, in his own little boat (?); and Mr. Martin 
affirms, that one Tairville lived, in Shetland, to one hundred 
and eighty (). The Counteſs of Deſmond, in Ireland, who 
was known to Sir Walter Ralegh and Lord Bacon, lived to one 
huncred and forty (.); and many more inſtances might be 
given from that iſland, if that noble author had not cut the mat- 
ter ſhort, by affirming, that there is not a conſiderable village 
almoſt any- where, in which there is not at leaſt one perſon of 
ninety or upwards (x). Whatever therefore can be deduced 
from this point of evidence, we may boldly aſſert, is fully proved 
in behalf of theſe iſlands; and though it may be doubted whether 
this will give us any ſuperiority over ſome parts of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, or Ruſſia, yet, in the next in- 
ſtance perhaps, we may have as much advantage of the north, 
as, in this, of ſome of the ſouthern countries in Europe. 

Tus ſecond inſtance is in regard to fecundity ; for in climates 
remarkably unwholſome, one of the cleareſt and moſt apparent 
teſtimonies, 1s the barrenneſs of women. But in England, we 
have many memorable examples of perſons, of all ranks, and in 
all parts of both iflands, that have been diſtinguiſhed by their ve- 
ry numerous progeny, and ſo much the more diflinguiſhed, as 
perhaps one-half, or even à third, would have been eſteemed 
very wonderful in fome other countries that might be named. 
Lettice, Counteſs- Dower of Eflex and Leiceſter, mother to the 
unfortunate Earl who was beheaded in the reign of Queen Eli- 


(:) Philoſophical Tranſactions, NS. xliv. p. 886 -e) Natural Hiſtory of Oxford- 
fhire, chap. ii. p. 19 —(þ#) Doctor Andrew Willet's Hexapla in Gen. chap. v. . g. 
p. 68.—(9) Hikewill's Apology, lib. iii, p. 183 — ) Natural Hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, chap. viii. p. 329—(s) Philoſophical Tranſadions, N“. ccxxi. p 266.—(!) 
Rerum Scot. Hiſt. lib. i. Roberti Sibbaldi Prodr. Hiſt, Nat, Scot. lib. i. cap. 20. p. 
44 —(«) Deſcription cf the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, p. 373. —(w) Sir Walter 
Ralegh's Hiſtory of the World, b. i. chap. 6. & 5. Lord Bacon's Works, Edit. 1753. 
Vol. i. p 241. See alſo Dr, Baynard's Appendix to Sir J. Floyer's Treatile on Cold 
Baths.— (] 31ſt, Vit, et Mort, apud Bacon Opera, vol, iii. p. 344- 
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zaheth, lived to ſee the grand- children of her grand-children (3). 
Jane, the wife of Doctor Phineas Hudſon, chancellor of Y ork, 
died in the thirty-ninth year of her age, of her twenty-fourth 
child; as did Dorothy, the wife of Mr. Joleph Cooper, of 
Leeds, of her twenty-ſixth (z). Mr. William Greenhill, of 
Abbots- Langley, in Hertfordſhire, had thirty-nine children by 
one wife (a). Mrs. Heyrick, of Leiceſter, lived to ſee ſpring- 
ing from herſelf, one hundred forty-three deſcendants (5). Mrs. 
Fenton, of Huntſlett, in Yorkſhire, one hundred thirty-eight 
(). Mrs. Honeywood, three hundred and ſixty-ſeven (4); and 
many more might be collected, if it was at all neceflary, In 
North Britain, and in Ireland, this bleſſing of a numerous progeny, 
though not greater, is more frequent, becauſe Juxury hitherto ha; 
leſs prevailed, If it be objected that this is improbable, becauſe both 
counties are thinly peopled in compariſon of England, we have a 
very ſhort and concluſive anſwer; That multitudes, from both theſe 
countries, annually withdraw themſelves into different parts of 
the world, from whence they but rarely return; which is the 
more inexcuſable, ſince, with equal induſtry, and far leſs ha- 
zard, they might live in both countries happily and honourably 
at home. It is evident from hence, how very populous thele 
iſlands might be, if the policy of the ſtate fully co-operated with 
the excellency of the climate; and it follows, as a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that if any conſiderable diminution appears in the num- 
ber of births, without apparent cauſes, this is never to be attri- 
buted to any variation in our climate; which, for reaſons that 
will be hereafter aſſigned, rather improves than otherwiſe, but 
to ſome vicious alterations in the manners of the people, againſt 
which it becomes the wiſdom of the government to provide. 
Tux ſtature, ſtrength, activity, end other corporal advan- 
tages of our people in general, are a third teſtimony (e). It 
would not be conſiſtent with the defign of this work, to point 
out particular inſtances of extraordinary ſtature, wonderful 
ſtrength, or amazing aQivity, which yet, if it was neceſſary or 
proper, might be very eaſily done ; but it ſeems wholly ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, to obſerve that our troops have been ever allow- 
ed, even by cur enemies, equal, in all reſpects, to thoſe of other 
nations; and that, with regard to our ſcamen, there aie ſcarce 
any who can enter into a competition with them. Our ſawyers, 
maſons, keelmen, miners, {miths, porters, chairmen, and, in a 
word, all who exerciſe trades that require rohuft and vigorous 
conſlitutions, are as remarkable in their ſeveral ſtations here, as 
in any country throughout the world. Our fiſhermen, in all 
parts of the iſland, are as hardy and as Gextercus as any; our 


5) Ex Chartularia honoratiſſimi Doi. Vicecomitis de Weymouth, Dni. Manerli 
de Drayton, —(z) Thoreſby's Hiſtory of Leeds, p. Cg —{a) [d. ibid. —(6) Set the 
laſcription on the Family Tomb, in the Church of St, Martin, in Leiceſter. —-{ c ) 
Thoreſby's Hiftory of Leeds, p' oB1,——(4) Derham's Phytco-Theology, b. iv. chap. 
x. p. 179, 180,—(e) The Reader may find numberleſs inflances in Carew's Survey 
of Cornwall; in Plot's Oxfordſhire aud Staffordſhire ; Thoreſoy's Leeds, &c. 
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horſe-courſers and grooms, diſtinguiſhed for their proficiency in 
the management of that noble animal ; and our labourers and 
huſbandmen, inferior to none in point of ſkill, or diligence, or 
application. In all our mechanic arts, and in that vaſt variety of 
different manufactures which flouriſh in this iſland, the induſtry 
and ſpirit of thoſe who are employed in them, are eminently con- 
ſpicuous; and in all their ruſtic diverſions, through the three 
kingdoms, the lower ſort of people afford inconteſtible evidence, 
of as hale and vigorous conſtitutions as 1n any nation that can be 
mentioned ; in reference to which, whoever ſhall give himſelf 
the trouble to enquire minutely, will find evidence from facts to 
a degree of ſatisfaction, perhaps beyond his expeQation, and 
which will leave him not the leaſt room to doubt of the weight 
and propriety of this argument. 

THz genius of the people is another charaQeriſtic of the cli- 
mate; by which we do not mean the fanciful effects that aſtro- 
logers have aſcribed to the influence of the heavenly bodies, but 

the conſequences of a certain diſpoſition of the air, altered in the 
proper ſeaſons by the impreſſions of heat and cold, and other vi- 
ciſſitudes of weather, upon the bodics, and thereby on the minds 
of men, which the ſoundeſt philoſophy has acknowleged, and 
which the appearance of many great genii in one country, while 
ſew or none are to be found in others, confirms by experience 
. Upon this the temper and ſtrength of human minds depend; 
and as we ſee ſome men capable of one thing, ſome of another, 
we obſerve the like diverſity in nations, aſcribe both to the ſame 
cauſe, and form our notions of the perfection or imperfection 
of that cauſe, from the nature of its efieQs. If therefore genius 
be the effect of climate, we have not trantgreſſed the bounds of 
juſtice in commending that of Pritain, ſince there is hardly an 
ſtudy fo elevated, any ſcience ſo profound, any art ſo difficult, 
or ſo nice, that the inhabitants of theſe iſlands have not, in the 
judgment of the moſt cardid and impartial connoiſſeurs, inveſti- 
gatcd with patience and ſucceſs, In theology, and all the learn- 
ing depending upon it, what greater names than Uſher, Pierſon, 
Sillingficet, Barrow, Clarke, and many ©ihers. In philoſophy, 
Bacon the monk, his nametake the viſcount of St. Albans, the 
celebrated Mr. Boyle, the {ug2ciovs Doctor Hooke, the acute 
and accurate Doctor Fdrovnd Halley, in mathematical know- 
edge, beſides ſome of the learned already mentioped, we ma 
boaſt of the great Doctor \\allts, the judicious Oughtred, the 
penetrating Harriot, the [ord Klerchiton, Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, profeſſor Gregory, the ingenious Mr. Machin, profeſſor 
Sanderſon, and, to Santi with the greatcſt, the incomparable 
Sir Iſaac Newton. Amongft our poets ; Shakeſpeare, Milton, 


(#) Tat. Liv; lib; v. af. de Bello Galli. co, lib. ili. iv. Juvenal. Sat, x. Am- 
Man. Marcel. lib, xv. Alex. ab Alex Genial. Dice, lib. i, Bodini Repub. lib v. 
Lesliger. Exercit, 10 et 174. 
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Butler, Dryden, and Pope, have ſccured to themſelves a repu— 
tation as laſting as our language. In what are ſtiled the Belt: 5 
Lettres; Sir Philip Sydncy, Sir William "Temple, the clear ard 
correct maſter of the Charter-Houſe, Doctor Burnet, the ele- 
gant Mr. Addiſon, the ſprightly and acute Dean of St. Patrick's, 
the late benevolent Biſhop of Cloyne, and many others, will be 
read and admired as long as men have any reliſh for good ſenſe, 
and a juſt delight in ſeeing it happily expreffed. To theſe we 
might add a long catalogue of names, diſtinguiſhed by their 
writings of various other kinds, ſuch as the wite and weighty Sir 
Walter Ralegh, the decpſighted Sir * lam Petty, the pt o- 
found Nr. Hobbs, the moſt able and difintere ſted Mir. Locke; 
and every reader's memory will ſuggeſt to him many More as 
ſtriking and concluſive examples. 

TE variations in our climate, which ſome have repreſented 
as ſuch terrible inconveniences, are, ik more ciolely conſidered, 
very ſingular advantages. Our ſcaſons, though it muſt be con- 
feſled they do not very nearly reſemble thoſe on ihe continent 
yet are not ſo difcordant to the health of ſtrangets, as to hinder 
them from coming over hither, or from ſtaying here, when c- 
ther eiu thinces invite. On the other han: "ot it gives ſuch vi- 
vacity and vigour to the E and ſo ee es them to e 
changes that are incident to a lite of travel, that no Peop dle ar 
more addicted to it, perform long voyages or journies with gr cate; 
eaſe, or are Icts affected by the har dſnips to which, in ſuch ex- 
peditions, they are almoſt neceſlarily expoled. Let any mat 
read the Dutch voyages (g) to Nova NG, and Petham's Stay 
in Spitzbergen, or Greenland (4), 1 a much Higher latitude, 
and it will! fully confirm the truth cf what | have advanced. 
This deſire of enquiring into, and correſpording With the jinka- 
bitants ot the moiſt diſtant countries, has been ver the charac— 
teriſtic of the Britiſh nation. So carly as the Umes of king Al- 
fred, the penctrating into the mul? [CmMULE BY therm couniries 
was not only m 1xdita ted by his lubjee , And approve i 46 that 
prince, but aQuually attempted d). Ihe fame, n on arch ſent one 
of his prelates as far as the 01 ulph of Per hs Þ artly On a ouhitical 


errand (H. Wet! 15 Cf A: NC 1A . £15 07 Fe ly die: Svered FE | 1 
prince of Walt, is indeed very uncertain; but that a Welch 
pr Ince und C 110. Ok, 21d made oy Mie 5 Xl d ag l * G12 10 5 De 5 


fore ſuch things were endeavdufted TT: Other natians, admits of 
little doubt (/). The Portugucze writers àcknawlege, that 


the iſland of Madelra was dilcovered by ou 11 an I ng- 


(2) Recueil des Voyages „ cui ont ſervi a Þ'ftabliif-ment et aux Progrez 4s 


'2 
Campagnie d. s Indes Ortentales, premicr Tore, ) Cos Power and Provideuce 
fully ſhewed, in the rnicaculous Deliverance of eight Le men len by Miſchanve 
in Greenland, A. D. 1630, tvr-nine. Months and Welse a: e, fai Wel reconded 
by Edward Pelham, QONC of the 1410 = At Men, Chirit ili Coles Tor n. vol. iv. ; 
(i!) Gulicl. Malmeſburienf de Geftts Pontific, Angler. Bs 15. b. 247, 248. weſt] Cir 
John Spelmun's Lite of King Alired, a MS, in the Bod! jan Library, b. ii. % $1 
)] Powc!'s Hiſtory of Wales, p. 227, 223, 229. 1 V. vwige was A. D. 17. 
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Iiſhman, who carried thither a lady he had ſtolen; and, after 
her death, endeavouring to eſcape, he was taken by the inha- 
tants of Africa, who, on account of his being over-grown with 
hair, by living long in a deſolate place, ſent him as a preſent to 
Don Pedro, then king of Caſtile; and to his reports they al- 
cribe all their own, and the Spaniards ſubſequent diſcoveries (m). 
In all the military expeditions to the Holy Land, none had a 
larger ſhare, or acquitted themſelves with greater reputation, 
than the monarchs, princes, and nobility of this iſland (n). The 
Engliſh had a principal hand in recovering the city of Liſbon 
from the Moors, and thereby eſtabliſhed the Portugueze mo- 
narchy, for which they are very honourably mentioned in the 
hiſtories of that country, and had very great privileges beſtowed 
upon them (2). Several Britiſh princes and noblemen diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves amongſt the Teutonic knights, in the conqueſt 
of Pruſſia (+). John of Gaunt laid claim to the crown of Caſ- 
tile; mace an expedition to recover it; obtained an ample com- 
penſation for reſigning his title; ſaw the crown, which he re- 
linqu:thed, placed on the brow of one daughter, (Catherine, 
conſort to Don Henry III.) as that of Portugal had been before 
on the other (4). To ihe aſſiſtance of the Engliſn the Por- 
tugueze owed the taking of Ceuta, which is the ſingle evidence 
of their having once poſſeſſed the dominions of Portugal, that is 
remaining in the hands of the Spaniards (+). The ſacking of 
Cadiz by the Lord High Admiral Howard, and the Earl of Eſſex, 
put an end to the Syanith dreams of univerſal monarchy (s). We 
were once very near fixing Don Antonio on the throne of Por- 
tugal (/). It was the Englith ſuccours gained the deciſive battle 
of Evora (1), and thereby eſtabliſned the reigning houſe of Bra- 
ganca, whoſe title to the crown of Pertugal was acknowledged 
by Spain, in a treaty negotiated under the mediation of Great 
Britain (w). Ina word, there has hardly been any great event, 


(n) Aſia, de Joan, de Barros, dos fietos que os Portugueſes ſizeram, no de co- 
brimento, e corquiſta dos marcs e terras, do oriente, Decada prima, lib. i cap. 3. 
Don Antonio Galvano's Diſcoveries of the World, tranfiatel out of Portugueze by 
Richard Hzkluyt, London, 1601. 49. p. 2. Purchas's Pilgrims, extracted from 
Gaivano's Diſcoveries, vol. ii p. 1671, 1672,—{») Chronicon Hieroſolymitanum, 
lib. ji. ix, x Gul. Malmeſbur, Bit. lib. iii. Nic. Trivett, Annales. Gul. Neu- 
brigenſ Hiſt. lib. v» Rogeri Hoveden, Annales. — () Nic. Trivet. A D. 1147. 
De la Neufville Hiſtoire Generale de Portugal, tom. i, p. 99. Mangel de Faria y 
Souſa, Epitome de las Hiltorias Portugucſas, Jib, iii. cap. 2.—(f) The reader may 
find theſe Hiſtorics, drawn from original Authors, in the fitſt Volume of Hakluyt's 
valuable Colle ion of Voyage. -) Hiſtoria vite ot regni Rickerdi I. Angliæ Re- 
gis, a Monacho de Eveſham coult.nain, p. 119, 120. Don Tuan de Ferreras, Hiſ- 
toria de Eſpana, A. D. 1387. Mangel de Faria y Louia, Epitome de las Hiſtorias 
Portugueſas, 1, iv. c. 2.— (f) Thom. Walſingham. Hiſt. A. D. 1413. Marmol. 
lib. iv. cap. 56. Mandel de Faria y Souſa, ubi ſupra, c. 3— 06) Camdeni Annal. 
Eiizabeth, p. 723, 778. A brief and true Report. of the Honourable Voyage unto 
Cadiz. A. D. 1596, at tne End of Hakluyt's fiiſt Volume, though wanting in ma- 
ny Copies, Birch's Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, vol. it. p. 45.— 
(t) Mandel de Faria y Souſa, Fpitowe de las Hiſtorias Portugueſas, 1. v. c. 4.—(«) 
Miscellanea Aulica, p. 292, 203. Stevens's H.ſtory of Portugal, p. 613, 814.— 
(ww) Corps Univerſel Diplomatique du Droit des Gens, tom. vii. P. i, p. 70. 
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in any part of Europe, in which the Britiſh crown, by its mi— 

niſters, or the inhabitants of Britain, by their valour, have not 
had a conſiderable part. Sir Thomas Chaloner attended the em- 
peror, Charles the Fifth, in his Ajrican ex cpedition [H. The 
Earl of Eſſex commanded the F N Auxiliaries, in the ſervies 
of Henry the Fourth of France (5). Votayn nothing of cur any 
hoſtile invaſions, in ſupport of the claim of our {Z0narons fo the 
crown of that kingdom; or of the altltances given to he! 
kings, In oppoſition to that Sam 25 the OCots (2). i his 1 on 
T.eiceſter was governor of the urch Provinces (%); the V.r.'s, 
the Norris's, and the Sidney 's, e red immortal repmtation (11 
thole low country wars (»); and there were whole brigades of 
our countrymen in the ſervice of that great ptoteſtant hero, 
Guſtavus Adolphus (c). It Columbus diſcovered a new world 
for Spain, it was becaule the ſhipwreck of his brother hindered 
his knowlege of the {favourable reception that his propotiuons 
met with irom Hs :nry the Seventh (). Ik Francis Magellan 
muſt be allowed the hanour of firſt attempting the circugmavi— 
gation of the globe, yet Sir Francis Drake was the Fri captain 
who had the good fortune to atchieve it (). Out of fittecn 
circumnavigations, nine have been performed by the Eygliſh (/). 
The ſame heroic and indefatigable fp rit, is viſihle in the ſeverat 
trials that have been made to diſcover the North-Haſt and North- 
Welt paſſages to the Indies (g). If we have been leis ſamous 
for inventions than ſome other nations, we are on all hands al- 
lowed to have perfected thoſe that we have proſecuted with any 
degree of attention; witneis the ſeveral fire-engincs for raiſin bh 
water out of mines, and the great improvements in clocks nd 


23 
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watches by Doctor Hooke, Mr. Toinpion, Mr. Quare, and 
the late accurate and ipgenious Mr. George Graham. We may 
therefore, from ſuch numerous inſtances, conclude, that there 
is nothing inſuperable to the genius, induſtry, ard application 
of the natives of thele iflands, properiy directed and ſuitably en— 


(x) Thom. Chaloner. de Republica Anglorum inſtauranda. 1.loyd's State Wore 
thies, p. $34.—( y } Camdeni Annal. Eliz. p 6:9. Davila, Fultoria dalle guerre 
civili, liv. xti. P. Daniel, Hiſtoire de Frances, t m. ix. p. £19.) Walteti He- 
minglord, Hiſtoria de Rebus geſtis Edvard! I, Fdvardi ll. & var 11. F home 
de Elmham, Vita & Geſta Henrici Qninti, Anglorum Regis. Culiclmi Neuhel— 
genſis, Hiitoria five Chronica. Abercromby's Archicvements of the Scote, vol i. 
P. Daniel. Mezeray.— (4) Rymeri Fœdera, tom xs. 795. Erimſtone's Hite 
tory of the Wars of the Low C Ountrics,: b. „ii! p. g19.—'5) Camden Annal. Lliz. 
p. 461, 462. Vere's Commentaries —fc| Biſhop Burne!'s Hittvry of the two 
Dukes of Hamilton, book i, p. 7. where is the ori inal lnlrament between his 
Swediſh Majeſty, and James, then Marg. 115 by alterwardis Duke, of Hamil. In —(d) 
Hiſtorie di Fernando Colombo, nelle quali ha oorticola are e ver! rettione della vita 
e de' fatti dell' Ammiragho di Chritto* oro Colombo tuo padre, e dello funprimenta 
cheplifece delle Indic Occidentali dette Mundo nano, tredotte dal Soagnunls in 
Ital. da Alfonſo Uiloa Vene, 1871, 8d. cap. xi. Lord Bacon's Works, vol. ii p. 
336. Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 2 an 1 ) Hartuyt! 8 Voyages, vol. it. p. 
742. Purchas's Piigrime, vol. i book ii chan 3. b. 46.—7f) Rarris's Voyages, 
Edit. 1744, vol. i. chap i.— (g) Ne de Voiages au Nord, Arrfterdam, 17165, 
12%, Eilis's Voyage to Hudſon's-Bay, tor diſcovering 2 North - W. elt Paſſage, in the 
Y-ars 1746, and 1747, 
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Couraged, that lies within the reach of human abilities. How 
tar indeed theſęe may be affected by luxury and indolence, is hard 
to ſay; but we may, with truth, affirm, that theſe are unna- 
tural vices, to which our ciimate does not at all lead, and which, 
as they can be no otherwiie introduced, io they may be at any 
t me TEMOVES ard extirpated vy E3 zample. This ought in a very 
Particular mannc - to weigh -ith Perlons c f diſtin Aion, in point 
of quality 0 5 rture, B's duty it certainly 1s to reflect by 
their UEBEV.OUTS „inch will ever influence the many, that ho- 
gur upon their country, Which by nts conſtitution they derive 
trom it, Ang ti:1S rom moties Ol inierelt and pol CY, as well as 
Ct picty ard Proucnce, fince ter precedence, and even their 
Property, depene > upon this temper of the populace, as a circu— 
lation of cortuption mult confound all characters, and, by re- 
ducing mon to be Jittle better than beaſts, muſt neceſſarily and 
elicQuealiy level them with cach other. 

Ir, aſter a that has been ſaid, it ſhould ſtill be objected, that 
there are Ore | fcreve ard healtby chmates than ours; and if far- 
ther it ſlould be wifed that os eic are ſome diſeaſes peculiar to, 
and many het are more common here than in ſome countries on 
he contient, a very fuccind, ard yet a very ſatisfactory an- 
iver may be g'ven. In thoſe happier chimates, as they are call- 
ed, it will be found that there are much greater numbers of in— 
dolent, ignorant, and indigent people, than with us; which 
plainiy ſnewa, tat be ſaing. our manners to our climate, all 
thoſe ſo much mag fed inconveniencies are avoid, and we poſ- 
ſeſe, in greater perfect! on, thoſe pleaſures that dintinguith a free, 
aGive, ard ſenſible people, from bigots or drones, In reſpec to 
Gifenſes, what ccuntry is tree from them? Or what country freer 
than this? If any ſuch can be named, I dare ſay it will not be 
ſcurd under what is uſually called a better, that is, a milder 
climate. In reference to diſeaſes, that are ſuppoſed to be pe- 
culiar to, or frequent in, this country) I am perſuaded that, 
upon a fſirict enquir N the Objedtion will not hold. The rickets 
is one of theſe; and yet, it may be truly afirmed, that where- 
ever there is ; bad nun ſing, a Ciſeaſe like this will be common, not 
perhaps. preciſcly with the ſame ſymptoms, for, in reſpect to 
them, the climate may have a ſhare. But if, by taking away 
the cauſe, this evil may be prevented here, as well as in other 
places, there is no colour for the imputation (5). The ſcurvy 
we have only in common with other northern nations; the 
ſy mptoms are more . iolent, and the diſcaſe Jeſs curable in many 
countries that may be mentioned, than in this; fo that no re- 
fie ion on the climate can be draws from hence (:). As to con- 

(% Fran. G! oni de Rachiti de, Lond on, 1680. Caroli Claromontii, de Aete, 


het. et Aquis Terre Anglty; deque Morbis Anglorum vernaculis, London, 1672, 
129, p. 42. Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing, p. 10, 336 - (i) C. Cla- 


romonti. v1 ſur 12. Doe 6tor Syder bam“ Works, P. 2758. Martini Lifter, FPracta- 
tus de quibuſizm Mothis chr. micis. Exercitatio v. I octor MeaT1's Treatiſe of the 
Scurvy. AT: reatiſe of the ber grey. in three parts, by Doctor james Lind, Edin- 
burgh, 1733. A Work cue Cur.005, 36liy.aCtory, and uſeful, 
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ſumptions, they arife from many different cauſes; in ſome, no 
doubt, the climate may be one, and op others it may ſtrongly 
contribute; but, in regard to the frit, it will, on a cloſe en- 
quiry, be generally found, that one or both of the parents were 
unhealthy, and yet, from the excellence of this climate derived 
ſtrength enough to beget OTE children; whereas, in any 
other, they would have had none (). But, for one conſmp— 
tion ot this kind, there are many more produced by indiſcretton 
or exceſſes, and then it comes to be no more than the long trug— 
gle of a good natural Wa tution againſt a di (eaſe, which, in 
another country perhaps, had diſpatched the patient at once. 
Add to all this, that in no country the common rank of men ha. e 
a greater bloom ot health in their countenances, or are more ex- 
Cinpl from contaglous d 41 empers, Or \ where, with the afhitance 
of prudence, temperance, and exerciſe, people ſtand leſs in necd 
of phyſicians though where they are needfal, their writings 
cicarly ide rn that none more diligent or more {& ful are 
to be found (). In refpect to that beaſted ſameneſs and ſerenity, 
With the want of which we are fo much reproached, it was fo 

andiomely and tully anſwered by CHarL:s the Second, that J 
cannot do better than repeat his majeity' s words. “ After all 
& complaints,” ſaid he, “ againſt the 1: clemency and uncer- 
© tainty of our weather, it may be, with truth, affirmed, that 
c there is no country in Europe where a man can be out of doors 
& with plcaſure ſo many hours in a day, or ſo many days in a 
cc year, as in this.” When we conſider that the monarch who 
ſpoke it had been in Holland, Flanders, Germany, France, an 
Spain, and had alfo viſited mv? hats of his own dominions, his 
remark, with every judicious and! impartial teader, will have the 
greater weight. 

As, upon a clear and comprehenſive view of the advantages 
derived to us from our climate, we cannot but actnowlege the 
ſingular bounty of Providence in that reſpeQ; fo, when we turn 
our eyes from contemplating the benefits thus derived from the 
alr that ſurrounds us, we naturally look upon the earth that ſuſ- 
tains us, and there again we mect with innumerable and inex- 
hauſtible ſources of caſe and happineſg. We may truly pronounce 
our {oil excellent, if we take only a haſty and curſory view of its 
contents, ſuch as vegetable mould, black, grey, brown, and 
red; clays of various kinds, brick -olays tile-clay, potters clay, 
tobacco-pipe-cluy, ciav lor making crucibies, and gla's-houſe 
pots; marl of many different forts, and cvery-where diſperſed; 
loam of ſeveral kinds; ſands of different 5 "up roy "eg 
ſtone, grindſtone, whetſtone, lime tore; blue ſlate; flag-marble 
of many kinds; alabaſter, excecdingty ich and beautiful; por- 


(&) C. Claromontii, ubi ſupra, Sir J. Foyer, of Celd Bathing, p. 157. Ben- 
net. , Guthoired. Moebii, Fundament Med. Phiſiolog. Jenæ, 1661, 4“. b. 275» 
plempil, Fundament. Med. p. 128. Couringiana, p. 10. Heiſteri, Apologia pro 
Mevicis 8. Tis xx, Sam. Parkeri Hiſtoria ſu; Temporis, p. 35. 
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phyry, granite, pebbles, flints, agates ; tales of ſeveral kinds; 
chryitals, diverſity of ſpars, pitch ſtone, cannel-coal, pit coal, 
jet, amber; ſalts of almoſt every ſpecies ; alom, vitriol, ſaltpe- 
tre, ſulphur, arſenic, pyrites, marcaſites, antimony, lapis cala- 
minaris, blacklead, copper ore of very difterent kinds; tin ores 
in great variety, lead ores, iron ores, loadſtone, &c. (m). One 
cannot ccnclude this part of the ſubject better, than with the 
obſervation ot the learned and laborious Doctor Woodward (n). 
& As to gold ard filver, England affords both, and in greater 

quantities too than is commonly 1magined, which ſeveral late 
trials have taught me. Then we have cornelians, agates, 
« Mochoes, onyx's, and jaſpers; as alſo topazes, emeralds, 
« and ſaphires, though they are not ſo hard as the oriental. 
The diamond indeed we want, ard ſome few others of the 
« gem kind. But, excepting theſe, and cinnabar, which 1s the 
« ore of mercury, I know no metal, mineral, or foſſil what- 
ever, that England does not yield; ſo very fertile and happy 
& is it in its productions under ground.” Its natural produc- 
tions alſo are not at all inferior to thoſe of other nations (%); our 
fields are cloathed with the mott agreeable verdure, our hills 
abound with falutiferous herbs; our meadows are painted with 
elegant ard tragrant flowers ; our mourtains ſhaded by groves of 
different kinds of trees; ſo that, if the expreſſion may be allow- 
ed, the patrimony we derive from Providence is plentiſul in a 
very high degree, and may be extended, without fear of offend- 
ing truth, or the leaſt ſuſpicion of flattery, to all the three king- 
doms (þ). 

THERE is another circumſtance highly advantageous, ſlightly 
touched by moſt authors, as if a matter rather of beauty and 
conveniency, than of any great conſequence, but which in reali- 
ty is of very high importance. This is the diverſity of ſituations 
throughout both iſlands, the country ſtretching in many places 
into wide levels, ſuch as Newmarket, Lincoln-Heath, Saliſ- 
bury-plain, raifing itſelf elſewhere up into hills, which ſome- 
times gently fink down again, and at others run on irregularly, 
riſing and falling in a ridge of a very conſiderable extent, in ſome 
places having one direction, and taking in others quite a con- 
trary courſe (4). It is owing to this diſpoſition of mountains, 


cc 


cc 


(n) Sir John Pettus's Fodinæ Regales. Dogor Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lan- 
caſhire, Waller's Eiſay on the value of Mines. Additions to the Engliſh Tran- 
ſlation of Camden's Britannia, Fuller's Worthies. Shier's two Diſcourſes on the 
Mine Adventure. Account of Engliſh Minerals, by Doctor Ray.—(n) Woodward's 
Natural Hiſtory of Foſſils, London, 1729, 8%. p 6. See allo the Appendix to 
Thoreſby's Hiſtory of Leeds, Pogor Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 35. $1, 
54, 55, 69, 65, 71,—(s) Thomæ Chaloneri, de Repub. Anglor. Inſtauranda, lib, 
1. W. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, Drayton's Polyolbion. Evelyn's Sylva.“ 
—{p) Camdeni Britannia, Lond. 1607, Fol. Roberti Sibbaldi, Scotia Illuſtrata, 
F.dinburgi, 1684, Fol. Natural Hiſtory of Irelind, by DoAor Gerard Boate, pub 
liſhed by Samuel Hartlib, Eſy; London, 1652, 89. 7 Specd's Britiſh Empire, 
London, Fol. Doctor J. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, london, 1661, 0%, DoQtor 
Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 169. 171, 185, 186, 187. 
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that ſprings, rivulets, and rivers, are ſo frequently to be found, 
and are withal ſo happily diſperſed. In Scotland, where the 
hills are high, and the country beneath them ſloping, the rivers 
run very ſharp; but in the north, where the country, though 
high by ſituation, is nevertheleſs on the ſurface plain, the wa— 
ters ſettle into lochs, or lakes, of which but few, though ſome, 
there are in England, and ſtill more in Ireland (r). Hence ariſes 
not only an agreeable mixture of very diſtinct kinds of ſoil and 
country in different parts of the iſland, but even within the ſame 
county; ſo that if we take Staffordſhire (s) for example, it 
will afford us a competent ſample of the whole, which at the 
ſame time that it is exceedingly agreeable, is alſo of wonderful 
uſe, and is the principal ſource of that perpetual plenty which, 
in compariſon of other countries, reigns here; fo that real ſcar- 
city is ſeldom known, and no famine, or remarkable diſtreſs for 
neceſſary food, has been felt for ſome centuries. 

Bur this will be better underſtood, it we caſt our eyes upon 
the improved produce of theſe countries (7), if we reflect on the 
vaſt variety and amazing abundance of all edible roots, fuch as 
onions, turnips, carrots, parſnips, radiſhes, potatoes, & c. our 
ſallads and greens, in which no country exceeds this; our li- 
quorice, ſaffron, and other phyſical roots and herbs ; our pulſe, 
and grain of every ſort, ſuch 2s tares, peas, beans, oats, rye, 
barley and wheat of different kinds; our truit- bearing ſhrubs 
and trees of all forts, from our blackberries, bilberries, cran- 
berries, ſtrawberries, raſberries, gooſeberrics, currants, up to 
our apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, peaches, apricots, neCta- 
rines, and, of late years, even the fruits of the warmeſt ſouthern 
climates. Timber of all forts, fit for all uſes, and applicable to 
all the purpoſes of pleaſure, ornament, and profit (4); our gar- 
dens as elegant as any in Europe; our groves and woods beauti- 
fully diſpoſed, and ſerving to recreate the eye of the traveller in 
almoſt every part of thele iſlands ; and it, notwithſtanding all 
this, there may he, as undoubtedly there is, a ſcarcity of fub- 
ſtantial timber perhaps in all the three kingdoms, this is owing 
to a triple cauſe, the vaſt conſumption of it in building beyond 
what is practiſed elſewhere, or what was practiſed here in for- 
mer times; the caſe with which we have bitherto ſupplied our- 
iclves with it from foreign parts; and our unaccountable neg- 
let of our foreſts, not from any defect in our ſoil, or the want 


(r) Hiſtoriola Elienſis, apud Camdeni Britan. p. 368, Hector. Boeth, Scotorum 
Regni Deſeriptio. Ancient and modern State of the County of Down, Dublin, 
1774, 89. chap. viii —(s) See the three firſt Chapters of Doctor Plot's Natural H:t- 
tory of this County.—(!) Worlidge's Syſtem of Huſbandry, London, 16837, Fol. 
Evelyn's Sylva, Pomona, and Acctaria. Bradley's, Lawrence's, and Switzer's 
Treatiles.—{(u) lieh: Huſbandry, London, 1649, 4%. Auſten, of Fruit Trees, 
London, 1652, 4%. Smith's England's Improvement revive, London, 1673, 4“. 

Cook, of Foreſt and of Fruit Trees, London, 1679, 4%. J. Worlidge's Syſtems 
Horti-culturæ, or the Art of Gardening, London, 1719, 8%. Malcall's new Art ot 
Planting and Craſting, London, 1656, 4% _ 
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either of room or capacity to have it in the greateſt abundance. 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland, in each of which, 
with proper care, timber enough might be produced of al] ſorts 
to ſerve plentifully all three; though perhaps the growth of all 
three at preſent, wouid very {cantily anſwer the manifold wants, 
and continually increaſing detnands of England alone, and that 
too (which 1s at once a melancholy and important reflection) but 
for a ſhort time (ww). 

IT is in conſequence of the mildneſs of our climate, and the 
admirable nature of our foil, that all uſeful animals thrive to 
ſuch a degree of perfe&tion in Britain. As for inſtance our ſheep, 
from the fleſh of which we derive ſuch plenty of wholſome food, 
and fo high a profit from their fleeces (x), Theſe we have in 
almoſt every corner of both iſlands, in very many in the greateſt 
abundance; and if every-where more equal in point of fleſh 
than of fleece, this perhaps may be leſs owing to nature than the 

ant of care, as we may elſe where have cccafion to explain. 
To theſe we may add goats, which in Wales, North Britain, 
and Ireland, as well as in ſome parts of England, are common 
enough, though perhaps their management, and the advan— 
tages that might be derived from thera, have not been ſuffi- 
ciently conſidercd (5). In few countries are there greater num- 
bers of black catile, or mote improved than in theſe; ſo that 
they are one great ſource of our riches, furniſhing every thing 
here which they furniſh in any other country, in as great plenty, 
and in no leſs perfection. Horſes we have of all forts, and for 
all kinds of ſervice, for the ſaddle, the race, and the carriage, all 
equally good, though of very different natures ; ſome ſmall and 
hardy, others large and ſtrong; fo that aſſes are but little, and 
mules ſtill leſs ufed ; though it is certain we might have both, 
if this plenty of our horſes did not hinder our teeling any need of 
them (=). Our dogs are no leſs famous, admirable | in their na- 
tures, and excellently trained ; ſome diſtinguiſhed through the 
quickneſs of their ſcent ; others, from the ſwiftneſs of their feet; 


(d) Evelyn's S) Iva, book Iii. Chap. 7. Yarrarton's England's Improvement, 
London, 1677, 49. p. 88, 89, 60. Sibbaldi, Scotia illuſtrata, Iib. i. p. i. cap. 13. 
lib. i. p. ii. Boate* s natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. xv, Propoſal for improviny 
and adorning the Iſland of Great Britain, by parochial Plantations of Timber, and 
other Trees, upon the Foreſts, Chaces, . and waſte Grounds, throughout 
the Kingdom, by Edward Wade, Eſq, 1755, 4%.—(x) A brief Examination of cer- 
tain ordinary Complaints of divers of our Cuuntrymen, &c. by W. S. 1551. Eng- 
land'e Intereſt confideredFin the Increaſe of the Trade of this Kingdom, 1663, by 
S. Port! ey. Sir Robert Atkins's Hiſtory of Glouceſterſhire, p. 77. Sir William 
Petty's Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 67, 68. Flan of Engliſh Commerce, p. 
1cG--164.—(y) Varro de Re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 3, 11. Columella, lib vii. 
cap. 6, 7. Polydor. Virgil. Anglicæ Hiſtor. lib. i. Giles Markham's Way to 
Wealth, part i. p. 96. Doctor Beal's Obſervations upon Huſbandry. Sibbaldi, Sca- 
tic illuſtrata. p. ii. lib. iii. S. 2 cap 2. Worlidge's Syſtem of Huſbandry, p. 194. 

(„) Sir William Hope's Horſemanſhip improved, chap. vi. G. Markham's cheap 
— good Huſbandry, book i. Worlidge's Syſtem of Huſbandry, p. 170. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, book vi chap. 2. Maitland's Hiſtory of London, p. 339. D 
Audifiret, Hiſtoire et Geographic ancienie et moderne, vol, i. p. 141. 
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a third kind, from their ſagacity; a fourth from their ſpirit and 
courage; and ſeveral ſorts, from their gentleneſs and beauty (a). 
Our game cocks are thought peculiar to this iſland, To thete 
we may add the great plenty of bees, and many other anura's, 
if it was neceſſary; and it becomes us to own, that though we 
are not altogether free from vermin, or, excepting Ireland, from 
venomous animals, yct we are not infeſted with beaſts of prey; 
and if ever we were plagued with wolves, they are long ſince ex- 
tirpated. 

Ir may indeed be ſaid, that the choiceſt productions of the 
earth, and the moſt beautiful and ſerviceable of our beaſts, are 
to be attributed rather to art than naiure, as being originally 
imported, and with great {kill and incuflry cheriſhed and main- 
tained ; which muſt be admitted, and is in itſelf one of the great- 
eſt advantages we 471 ; for our climate and our foil receive, 
embrace, and with due obſervation and attention meliorate, w hats 
ever the inquiſitive temper, the ingenious diſpoſition, the laud- 
able induſtry, the profound attention, and the indefatigable la- 
bour of its inhabitants, diſcover uſeful or deſirable in other coun- 
tries, in order to intreduce and eſtabliſn ere (5). It is this 
reciprocal correſpondence between the capacity of the natives, 
the clemency of the air, and the fertility of the foil, that com- 
pletes the ſuperior excellence of this country, ard renders theſe 
iſlands a world within themſelves, where almoſt all things de- 
lighiſul in their appearance, gratetul to the ſenſes, or profitable 
in their uſes, may be colleQcd, preſerved, and very often im- 
proved. It is upon this maxim, taught us by nature, enforced 
by reaſon, and confirmed by daily experience, that the ſuper— 
firufure muſt- reſt which we are endeavouring to raiſe ; "ood 
whoever attentively conſiders what we already poſleſs, and the 
means by which the various ſources of our riches were acquired, 
will eaſily diſcern, that there are very few things of which we 
are ſtill in want, which by the fame metheds we may not with 
equal ccrtainty and facility obtain (g). BYut that theſe ſingular 
prerogatives, derived from the vm of Providence, may be 
the better comprehended, and reduced to à greater degree of 
evidence, it is requifite we ſhould {new that they are derived 
ſrom, and depend chiefly upon, the peculiar ſituation of theſe 
countries. 

GroGRAPHERS, ancient ard modern, in order to deſcrive the 
different degrees of heat and cold, and to give us a general no- 


tion of the ſucce ion of {eaions in the ſeveral parts of the world, 
* 


(a) Strabon. Geograph. lib iv. p. 199. J. Caius.” de Canibus Britannicis, Lond, 
1870, 89, Camdeni Britannia. p. 190, 9 5 Ele ctor Both. Scotor, Revn. le- 
cript. p. 7. 51 bbaldi Scotia 11! u! 'ty ata, b ii. lib. 411. H. ii. cap. 8. -) W. Harriſon's 
Deſcription of England, cap. xviii Speed's Prittth Empire. Stow s Chronicle, p 
1--6. Bacon's Works. Evelyn's Sylva, Foyir's W. wks. Hounhton's Collections 


on Huſbandry and Trade.— %) Sce this moie laigely treated in the ſucceeding 
bock. 


have 
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have divided it into climates (4). In this ſenſe theſe iſlands lie 
in the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, becauſe the 
longeſt day in the moſt ſouthern part of England is about ſixteen 
hours and a quarter; and the longeſt day in the moſt northern 
part of Scotland eighteen hours (). We are taught however, 
by experience, the ſureſt, and indeed the only guide, that, ex- 
cept the length of the day, and that degree of heat which is de- 
rived directly from the ſun- beams, there is little or nothing that 
can be concluded with certainty from the latitude ; 3 Or, in other 
words, experience ſhews us, that places ſituated in the ſame la- 
titude may, in all other reſpects, fave thoſe that are above-men- 
tioned, differ excecdingly in point of climate . 

Tar city of Moſcow is ſeated in the latitude of fifty- five de- 
grees, thirty-ſix minutes, that is, about half a degree more to 
the ſouth than Edinburgh, and yet one can ſcarce imagine any 
two climates more diſcordant (g). In the winter, the coid in 
the firſt-mentioned city is ſo extremely ſharp, that many people 
periſh by it; freezing of the noſe, ears, and other extremities, 
is common; water thrown out of a baſon, falls in ice upon the 
ground; the ſpittle, and even the breath, freezes. The earth 
is frozen above two feet deep; whereas, in this iſland, the ſharp- 
eſt froſts are never found to penetrate above half as far (). Yet 
in April the whole face of nature is changed at Moſcow in a very 
few days; the fields and woods are covered with verdure, and 
the country produces a great variety of fine fruits ; inſomuch that 
thoſe who have viſited this place only in the ſummer, tell us there 
is no capital in Europe more beautifully or pleaſantly ſituated 
than this. It lies indeed in a very capacious plain, watered by 
two fine rivers; ſo that the bridge over the Moſqua is ſaid to be 
a third part longer than London bridge (i). Our countryman, 
Captain Perry, has explained the cauſes of this exceſſive cold: 
he tells us that the north-eaſt winds blow much colder than an 
other in the beginning of winter, coming over vaſt tracks of land 
covered with ſnow and ice; but when the ſnows are fallen in the 
ſouth, which is a little later, the wind from that quarter becomes 
equally cold (4). If we add to this, that Moſcow ſtands almoſt 
five hundred miles from the neareſt ſea, all that is related of 


(d) Camdeni Britannia, p. 2, where he places Britain under the eighth climate, 
and between the eighteenth and twenty- ſixth parallels.— (e) Varenii Geograph. 
univerſ. lib, ii. §. 6. cap. 25. Martiniere, Dictionnaire Geographique et Critique, 
tom. iii. p. 678. Heylin's Coſmography, p. 238.—(f) Varenii Geograph. univer- 
ſal. lib. 1i. cap. 6, 26. P. J. Acoſta, Hiſtoria natural y moral de las Indias, lib. ii. 
c. 9, 12. Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. ili. p. $91. Recueil de Voyages au Nord, tom. 
viii. p. 391, 392. Perry's State of Ruſſia, p. 70-77. — () Cluverii Irtrod. Geo- 
graph. lib. iv. cap. 28. Luyt's Introd. ad Geograph. ſect. ii, cap 3s. Du 197 
Geographie moderne, p. 479. ) Hackluyt's Collechion of Voyages, vol. i. 
476. Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 295, 318, 319. Heylin's Colmography, p. * 2 
—{(i) Dogor Giles Fletcher's Obſervations during his Stay in Ruſſia, Preſent 
State of Ruſſis, p 124, 150. Sieur de la Croix Geographie univerſelle, tom, ii. 
p. 310.— (4) Perry's State of Ruſſia, p. 73. Hiſtoire genealogique des Tartares, 
p. 479, 480. Sieur de la Croix Geographie univerſelle, tom. 11. p. 310. 
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the ſeverity of its climate, becomes equally credible and con- 
ſiſtent (J. 

STOCKHOLM, and the country of Sweden in its vicinity, 
though lying more than four degrees to the North of Moſcow, 
yet having the Bothnic Gulph on the nortth, the Baltic on the 
ſouth, and the German Ocean, though with the whole breadth 
of Sweden and Norway between 1t, on the Weſt, is far leis cold ; 
and yet a French ambaſſador ſaid they hid only nine months 
winter there, and that all the reſt was ſummer (m). In this ſhort 
ſummer, however, they have a variety of flowers, ſtrawberries, 
raſberries, and currants, in great plenty and perfection; apples, 
pears, and plumbs, that are tolerable; apricots that, when the 
ſummer is favourable, are excellent; and, in very ary years, 
melons (n). But at "Tobolſky, which. is the chief place in Si- 
beria, and full two degrees {outh of Stockholm, there 1s nothing 
like this, becauſe it lies fo far within land, and the winds blowing 
over great tracts of ſnow and ice, maintain, in compariſon ot: 
other countries, almoſt a perpetual winter () 

CoPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, lies in the iſland cf 
Zealand, in the latitude of fiſty- five degrees forty minutes, which 
1s very near that of Moſcow, 'and ſomething more than a degrce 
north of Dublin (p). "The iſland is about one hundred and eighty 
miles in compaſs, but the climate and foil very different. There 
are, properly ſpeaking, but two ſeaſons, winter and ſummer ; 
the former long and rigorous, inſomuch that the duke of Rich- 
mond, the laſt branch of the royal family, died there ambaſſador 
in the reign of Charles the Second, by the ſeverity of the ſea- 
lon (): the latter, which comprehends the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, is very cloſe and ſultry, the nights more eſpe- 
cially (r). As to the produce of the iſland, the only corn they 
have is rye, and of that, ſeldom more than is ſufficient for their 
own uſe : roots and greens in abundance; and in their gardens, 
about which perſons of diſtinction are very nice, ſome very good 
fruits. The inhabitants are leſs expoſed to rbheums and coughs 
than other northern nations; but they are more ſubje& to epi- 
lepſies and apoplexies than in moſt other places, which is attri- 


(1) Luyt's Introd. ad Geograph. p. 374. Sir Jerom Bowes's Remarks on the 
Country of Ruſſia, Hanway's Travels, vol. ii. p. 13.-(m) Cluverii Introd. Geo- 
graph. lib. iii. cap. 20. Luyt's Introd. ad Geograph. ſect. ii. cap. 34. Du ois, 
Geographie moderne, p. 445. (7) Gothofredus in Deſcriptione Sueciæ, p. 131. 
Biſhop Robinſon's Account of Sweden, p. 17, 18. Martiniere, Dictionnaire Geo- 
graphique et Critique, vol. ix. p. 114. (e) Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervi 
a 'eſtabliſſement de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales, vol. i. p. 236, 237. Strah- 
lenbergh's Deſcription of Ruſſia and Siberia, p. 122. Les Moeurs et Uſages des 
Oſtiackes, par J. B. Muller, p. 19. (p) Luyt's Introd, ad Geographiam, ſeck. 11, 
cap. 32. Du Bois Geographie moderne, p, 1. Cap. 14. ſet. 2. Martiniere, Dicki— 
onnaire Geozraphique et Critique, vol. ili. p. 778. () Lord Moleſworth's 


Account of Denmark, p. 6, 7. Philip's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 589. 
Dugdale's Baronage, vol. Ii p. 427— 7) Aubery de Maurier Memoires de Dan- 
nemark, p. 139. Lord Moleſworth's Account of Denmark, p 8, 9. Geographic 
de Robbe, p. 334. 
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have divided it into climates (4). In this ſenſe theſe iſlands lie 
in the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, becaule the 
longeſt day in the moſt ſouthern part of England is about ſixteen 
hours and a quarter; and the longeſt day in the moſt northern 
part of Scotland eighteen hours (%. We are taught however, 
by experience, the fureſt, and indeed the only guide, that, ex- 
cept the length of the day, and that degree of heat which is de- 
rived dire ctiy from the ſun- beams, there is little or nothing that 
can be concluded with certainty from the latitude ; or, in other 
words, experience ſhews us, that places ſituated in the ſame la- 
titude may, in all other reſpects, fave thoſe that are above-men- 
tioned, differ excecdingly in point of climate (/). 

Tux city of Moſcow is ſeated in the latitude of fifty-five de- 
grees, thirty-ſix minutes, that is, about half a degree more to 
the ſouth than Edinburgh, and yet one can ſcarce imagine any 
two climates more diſcordant (g). In the winter, the cold in 
the firſt-mentioned city is ſo extremely ſharp, that many people 
periſh by it; freezing of the noſe, ears, and other extremities, 
is common; water thrown out of a baſon, falls in ice upon the 
ground; the ſpittle, and even the breath, freezes. The earth 
is frozen above two feet deep; whereas, in this ifland, the ſharp- 
eſt froſts are never found to penetrate above half as far (4). Yet 
in April the whole face of nature is changed at Moſcow in a very 
few days; the fields and woods are covered with verdure, and 
the country produces a great variety of fine fruits; inſomuch that 
thoſe who have viſited this place only in the ſummer, tell us there 
is no capital in Europe more beautifully or pleaſantly ſituated 
than this. It lies indeed in a very capacious plain, watered by 
two fine rivers ; ſo that the bridge over the Moſqua is ſaid to be 
a third part longer than London bridge (i). Our countryman, 
Captain Perry, has explained the cauſes of this exceſſive cold: 
he tells us that the north-eaſt winds blow much colder than an 
other in the beginning of winter, coming over vaſt tracks of land 
covered with ſnow and ice ; but when the ſnows are fallen in the 
ſouth, which is a little later, the wind from that quarter becomes 
equally cold (4). If we add to this, that Moſcow ſtands almoſt 
five hundred miles from the neareſt ſea, all that is related of 


(4) Camdeni Britannia, p. 2, where he places Britain under the eighth climate, 
and between the eighteenth and twenty-ſixth parallels.—(e) Varenii Geograph. 
univerſ. lib. ii. §. 6. cap. 25, Martiniere, Dictionnaire Geographique et Critique. 
tom. iii. p. 678. Heylin's Coſmography, p. 238.— /) Varenii Geograph. univer- 
ſal. lib. 11, cap. 6, 26. P. J. Acoſta, Hiſtoria natural y moral de las Indias, lib. ii. 
C. 9, 12. Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. iii. p. $71. Recueil de Voyages au Nord, tom. 
vii. p. 391, 392. Perry's State of Ruſſia, p. 50--57.—(g) Cluverii Introd. Geo- 
bowef lib. iv. cap. 28. Luyt's Introd. ad Geograph. ſect. ii. cap. 35. Du Bois 
Geographie moderne, p. 479.— () Hackluyt's Collection of Voyages, vol. i. p. 
476. Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 295, 318, 319. Heylin's Coſmography, p. 456. 


2) Doctor Giles Fletcher's Obſervations during bis Stay in Ruſſia, Preſent 


State of Ruſſis, p 124, 150. Sieur de la Croix Geographie univerſelle, tom. ii. 
p. 310.—(#) Perry's State of Ruſſia, p. 73. Hiſtoire genealogique des Tartares, 
p. 479, 480. Sieur de la Croix Geographie univerſelle, tom. il. p. 310. 
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the ſeverity of its climate, becomes equally credible and con- 
ſiſtent (J. 

STOCKHOLM, and the country of Sweden in its vicinity, 
though lying more than four degrees to the North of Moſcow, 
yet having the Bothnic Gulph on the nortth, the Baltic on the 
louth, and the German Ocean, though with the whole breadth 
of Sweden and Norway between it, on the Weſt, is far leis cold; 
and yet a French ambaſſador ſaid they hid only nine months 
winter there, and that all the reſt was ſummer (m). In this ſhort 
ſummer, however, they have a variety of flowers, ſtrawberries, 
raſberries, and currants, in great plenty and perfection; apples, 
pears, and plumbs, that are tolerable; apricots that, when the 
ſummer is favourable, are excellent ; and, in very dry years, 
melons (n). But at Tobolſky, which is the chief place in Si- 
beria, and full two degrees ſouth of Stockholm, there is nothing 
like this, becauſe it lies ſo far within land, and the winds blowing 
over great tracts of ſnow and ice, maintain, in compariſon ot 
other countries, almoſt a perpetual winter () 

CoPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, lies in the iſland cf 
Zealand, in the latitude of fifty-five degrees forty minutes, which 
is very near that of Moſcow, and fomething more than a degrce 
north of Dublin (p). The iſland is about one hundred and eighty 
miles in compaſs, but the climate and ſoil very different. There 
are, properly ſpeaking, but two ſeaſons, winter and ſummer ; 
the former long and rigorous, inſomuch that the duke of Rich- 
mond, the laſt branch of the royal family, died there ambaſſador 
in the reign of Charles the Second, by the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon (): the latter, which comprehends the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, is very cloſe and ſultry, the nights more eſpe- 
cially (r). As to the produce of the iſland, the only corn they 
have is rye, and of that, ſeldom more than 1s ſufficient for their 
own uſe : roots and greens in abundance ; and in their gardens, 
about which perſons of diſtinction are very nice, ſome very good 
fruits. The inhabitants are leſs expoſed to rbeums and coughs 
than other northern nations; but they are more ſubject to epi- 
lepſies and apoplexies than in moſt other places, which is attri- 


(1) Luyt's Introd, ad Geograph. p. 374. Sir Jerom Bowes's Remarks on the 
Country of Ruſſia. Hanway's Travels, vol. ii. p. 13.— (mn) Cluverii Introd. Geo- 
graph. lib. iii. cap. 20. Luyt's Introd. ad Geograph. ſect. ii. cap. 34. Du Bois, 
Geographie moderne, p. 445. (n) Gothofredus in Deſcriptione Sueciz, p. 131. 


' Biſhop Robinſon's Account of Sweden, p. 17, 18. Martiniere, Dictionnaire Geo- 


graphique et Critique, vol. ix. p. 114. (e) Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervi 
a FPeſtabliſſement de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales, vol. i. p. 236, 237. Strah- 
lenbergh's Deſcription of Ruſſia and Siberia, p. 122. Les Moeurs et Uſages des 
Oſtiackes, par J. B. Muller, p. 19. (p) Luyt's Introd, ad Geographiam, ſe. ii. 
cap. 32, Du Bois Geographie moderne, p 1, cap. 14. fect. 2. Martiniere, Dicti- 
onnaire Geoetaphique et Critique, vol. iii. p. 778. (2) Lord Moleſworth's 
Account of Denmark, p. 6, 7. Philip's Continuation of Heath's Chronicle, p. 58g. 
Dugdale's Baronage, vol. ii. p. 427.—(r) Aubery de Maurier Memoires de Dan- 
nemark, p. 139. Lord Moleſworth's Account of Denmark, p 8, 9. Geographic 
de Robbe, p. 334. 
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buted to their poor living (s). Yet the iſland of Funen, which 
lies between Zealand and Jutland, is much more temperate, and 
very fruitful ; as is alſo the promontory of Jutland itſelf, being 
ſurrounded by the fea on the Eaſt, North, and Weſt ; and the 
ſmall iſland of Laland, which lies but a little South of Zealand, 
produces a vaſt quantity of wheat. All which ſhews, that it is 
the particular circumſtances that attend the ſituation of places, 
and not their lying 1n this or that geographical climate, that ope- 
rates upon the air and ſoil (). It is a point of ſuch notoriety, 
there is no need of our inſiſting upon it, that, in regard to mild- 
neſs of air, or of richneſs of foil, the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland have no reaſon to envy thoſe of Normandy, the 
Low Countries, Germany, or Denmark, or any of the countrics 
that lie behind theſe, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, and Siberia (%. 
Though, after all that has been faid, it muſt be al ſo allowed, that 
theſe countries have their advantages, and abound in many com- 
modities of great value. But then we have this conſolation, that, 
without being expoſed either to their ſevere winters, the ſultry 
heat of their ſummers, the inundations that happen from their 
rivers, the deſtructive flights of locuſts, and other inconvenien- 
cies to which they are expoſed, we may, with a little care and 
induſtry, have thoie advantages, or molt of them, in equal per- 
fection in our own country (). 

Bur to come now to the material point, in reſpe& to which 
all the reſt were but preparatory. The Britiſh Iſlands owe the 
numerous and invaluable bleſſings which they enjoy to their ſitu— 
ation. They have the German ocean on the eaſt, the Britiſh 
Channel on the ſouth, the great Allantic Ocean on the weſt, and 
on the north. Our air therefore is continually mixed with warm 
and humid vapours, which temper the ſeverity of cold, and alla 
the piercing heat of the ſun beams. That the exhalations from 
the ocean are really warm, we may conclude from its conſtant 
motion, from its never freezing, and from its being always ex- 
poſed to the action of the fun ; and that theſe vapours are raiſed 
very copiouſly, the learned, judicious, and accurate Doctor Hal- 
ley has fully demonſtrated (K). The means by which they are 
brought and kept in our atmoſphere, are the prevalence of the 
weſt winds, which blow here for ſo conſiderable a part of the 
year, and can be charged only with theſe genial and ſalubrious 


(s) Deſcription of the Northern Kingdoms in Pitt's Atlas, vol. i. p. 62. Geo- 
graphie moderne, p. 435. Boyle's Works, vol. 11. p. 389. () D*Audifret Hi- 
ſtoire et Geographie ancienne ct moderne, tom. 1. p. 320, 321, 322, Heylin's Coſ- 
mography, lib. i. p. 434- ( Tacitus in Julio A gricola, Ammian Marcellin, 
lib. xviii. Polydor. Vireilii Anzglice Hiſtor. hb. j. L'Iſole piu tamoſe del Mondo, 
deſcritte da Thomaſo Porcacehi da Caſtiylione, lib. i. p. 16. D'Audiffret Hiſtoire 
et Geographie ancienne et moderne, tom. i. p. 140 (.) Cziar, de Bello Gal- 
lico, lib. v. Dio Caſſius, lib, lxii. Strabonis Epitemater, lib. iii. J. Boemus 


Aubanus, de Moribus omnium Gentium, lib. iii. Thomas Gainsford's Glory of 
England, London, 1618, 49 (*) Cicer de Nat, Deor. lib. ii. Minutius Felix 
in Octavio, cap. xix. See Doctor Halley's incomparable Treatile in the firſt Vo- 


lume of Miſcellagez Curivi:, publithct by Doctor Deiham, 
vapours 
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vapours; Whereas the eaſt winds that blow over the Continent, 
come to us piercing cold in the winter, or cloſe and hot in the 
ſummer (y). From the ſea vapours, brought by the weſtern 
breezes, we have thoſe gentle pleaſant ſhowers that fo much 
promote vegetation ; thoſe copious dews, loaded with invigorat- 
ing ſalts, that leave ſuch ſupplies of fine fertiizing matter, as 
repair what our grals, herbs and flowers confume ; and thoſe in— 
numerable ſprings, brooks, running ſtreams, rivulets, and, when 
collected, navigabie rivers, which every-where fecd, cherith, and 
adorn this country (z). That theſe things are really fo, and that 
theſe are not philoſophical fancies, retailed to flatter the inhabi- 
tants of theſe iſlands, will moſt evidently and inconteſtibly appear 
by comparing their different parts with each other, and attend- 
ing to facts relating to them ſo convincing, that they admit of 
no reply, and of ſuch notoriety that they cannot be controverted. 
In Ireland, which lies farther to the welt, thete effects, ſuppoſing 
this reaſoning juſt, ought to be diſcovered in a fill ſtronger de— 
gree than in Great Britain, and fo they really are, Doctor Ge- 
rard Boate, who wrote the natural hiſtory of that iſland, tells us, 
that it is much leſs ſubject to cold than other countrees in the 
ſame latitude, and even than many that he tarther to the fouth 
that they have not commonly above three or four froſts in a win— 
ter, and theſe rarely of three days ſtanding; that a iroſt of ten 
days does not happen in ſo many years; but that many winters 
they have no froſt at all. He complains of the wet weather, 
more eſpecially in ſummer ; he ſays, they ſeldom have a week 
without it; that now and then they have a dry ſummer, but ne- 
ver one Which is too dry, which he attributes to the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt winds; but aſſerts that, notwithſtanding the extra- 
ordinary moiſture, the country 15 every-where very healthy (a). 
Sir William Petty ſays, that the wind blows between the Welt 
and ſouth-weſt points three parts in five of the whole year ; that 
ſnow lies not long upon the ground ; and that, in general, the 
country of Ireland [and no man knew 1t better} is fertile and 
pleaſant (5). Mr. Smith, in his hiſtory of the city and county of 
Waterford, obſerves, that in the very ſevere winter of 1736 (c), 
when the inland country was entirely locked up, yet within fix 
miles of the ocean [obſerve too, that though we ule the author's 
own words, he means the channel between Great Britain and 
Ireland] the country was free and open, and the cattie grazed in 
the fields as uſual ; which he attributes to the warm vapours of 
the ſea. All writers admit, that thunder and lightning are very 


() DoQtor Nichols's Conference with a Theiſt, p. ii. p. 191. Derham's Phy- 
fico-Theology, book ii. chap. 3. Perry's State of Ruſſia, p. 55.—-(s) W. Hartiſon's 
Deſcription of England. Drayton's Polyolbion, Richardſon's State of Europe, 
(a) Ireland's Natura! Hiſtory, by Doctor Gerard Boate, London, 1652, 89. chap. 
xxi, xxii, Xxiii, There is an improved edit;02 of this book printed in lreland 
(6) The Politica] Anatomy of Ireland, p. 30 — 0) The ancient and preſent 


State of the City and County of Waterſoid, by Charles Smith, Dublin, 17 46, 8vo, 
Chap, xiii, 
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rare in this country ; and that in proportion as their bogs are 
drained, and the ſoil cultivated, the weather becomes better, 
and their ſummer drier, correſponding to the old remark of Pli- 
ny (d). The county of Cornwall agrees, in all reſpects, very 
much with Ireland; the winters there are milder than in moſt 
parts of England ; ſnow ſeldom lies upon the ground ; and myr- 
tles grow in the open air, without any inconvenience (e). In 
Pembrokeſhire the climate is alſo remarkably fine, and their ſea- 
ſons are earlier than in the inland counties, Indeed the whole 
weſt coaſt of Britain very much reſembles, in point of climate, 
that of Ireland, except that it is not quite ſo moiſt, as the humi- 
dity of the vapours muſt be in ſome meaſure abated in their paſ- 
ſage over that country, before they reach Britain, 

IF this reaſoning be juſt, then it will alſo follow, that the Nor- 
thern parts of Great Britain muſt be Jeſs cold than the ſouthern, 
the height of their latitude conſidered, becauſe they have the 
German Ocean between them and the Continent ; whereas the 
ſouthern parts have only a narrower ſtrait. As for inſtance, the 
ſpace between Dover and Calais is but ſeven leagues, or one and 
twenty miles; from the North Foreland to Fluſhing is but ſe- 
venty-five miles; and from Harwich to Helvoetſluys no more 
than ninety miles; but from Newcaſtle to the neareſt part of 
Jutland, is one hundred leagues, or three hundred miles; from 
Edinburgh it is ſtill more; but farther North the diſtance leſ- 
ſens, ſo as not to be full two hundred miles removed from Nor- 
way (/). Let us ſee next how the caſe ſtands in point of fact. 
The winter of 1708 was one of the moſt intenſe, in point of 
cold, that had been felt in the memory of man : and we have a 
very large account of this in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
publiſhed by the ingenious and accurate Mr. Derham, in which 
there is a letter from the very knowing and obſerving Doctor 
William Nicholſon, then biſhop of Carliſle, in which he ſays, 
that he had ſufficient opportunity to obſerve the froſt and cold 
being more intenſe in the ſouthern parts, ſo that his horſes ſcarce 
trod on ſnow till they reached the confines of Yorkſhire, where 
it lay pretty thick upon the ground, and ſtill d-eper as they came 
farther ſouth ; neither were the rivers or lakes in Cumberland 
or Weſtmoreland frozen, which made the ſwans repair thither 
in prodigious numbers (g). Sir Robert Sibbald wrote a like 
account from Edinburgh, affirming that he could hear of no ex- 
traordinary effects of the cold ſeaſon there; the winter indeed 
was long, beginning early in October, and continuing till May, 
and a great deal cf ſnow lay upon their ſouthern hills. This 


(d) Hiſt Nat. lib. xvii. cap. 4.——(e) Carew's Survey of Cornwall. Doctor 
Chilerey's Britannia Baconica Additions to Camden. Richardſon's State of Eu- 
rope, book iii. p. 7,8 Heath's Account of Cornwall, joined to that of the Scilly 
Itands, p. 307.----(f ) In order to conceive this clearly, fee Senex's large Map, 
where what is aſſerted in the text appears to the eye.----(z) Philoſophical Tran- 
(actions, No. 324, where, as hinted in the text, there is a Curious and accurate 
account of this bard wigter by the iogenious and judicious Mr. W. Derham. 
made 
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made the enſuing harveſt late, but it was very plentiſul; and 
the ſame is related by Mr. Molineux with regard to Ireland (5). 

We have now made the tour of theſe iſlands, and, by argu- 
ments drawn from reaſon, and confirmed by experience, have 
eſtabliſhed the propoſition we aſſerted ; fo that perhaps no farther 
evidence is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neceſſary. But to leave the mat- 
ter without any ſhadow of doubt, and that the reader may have 
a clearer idea of its importance, let us obſerve that the iſland of 
Newfoundland, which all belongs to this crown, lies for the moſt 
part in a lower latitude than Britain; and yet the rigorous cold 
in winter, and the exceſſive heats in ſummer, render it hardly 
habitable (7). The true reaſon of this was given long ago to 
the great Sir Francis Bacon, Viſcount St. Albans, by a perſon 
who had carried over ſettlers, and had ſpent the winter there; he 
ſaid, the principal cauſe of cold in Newfoundland, was the very 
ſame that produced the warmth of the Britiſh Iflands, that is, 
the conſtant blowing of the weſt wind. For there, continued 
he, it blows cold, and here warm ; and he added very pertinently 
that if the eaſt wind blew as long here, Britain would be then as 
cold as Newfoundland is, and the climate of Newfoundland be- 
come as good as ours (&), As to the country of New Britain, 
or Labradore, to which this crown has alſo an indubitable title, 
and which receives its name from its lying nearly under the ſame 
latitude with this iſland, it is yet colder, and more inhoſpitable 
than Newfoundland; and we know not whether it is inhabited, 
or only viſited in the ſummer by the Eſkimaux Indians (1). 
Captain James, who wintered in Hudſon's Bay, and who has 
left us ſtronger teſtimonies of the power of cold, from his own 
experience, than any other writer whatever, aſſures us that 
Charlton Ifland, the place in which he felt this terrible weather, 
lay in the ſame degree of latitude with Cambridge, and that the 
ſouth wind was the moſt piercing, which with us is commonly 
attended with heat (n). We will add only one obſervation 
more, which is, that Cape Horn, where the weather in their 
winter ſeaſon, as all navigators agree, is exceſſively cold, is in 
the latitude of fifty five degrees, forty-five minutes ſouth Cn), 
whereas Edinburgh is in the Jatitude of fifty-five degrees, fifty- 
eight minutes north ; ſo that we may truly affirm, that in no 
part of the world could theſe iſlands have been fixed in fo advan- 
tageous a temperature, as that in which they lie. 


(b) Sir Robert's Letter is dated November the g th, 1709. —(:) Sir Humphry Gil- 
bert's Account of Newfoundland in Hackluyt's original edition, p 637. Purchas's 
Pilgrimage, p. 821. Britiſh Empire in America, vol. i. p. 15, 16, 7. Voyages 
au Nord, torn. iii, p. 1.—(k) Bacon's Works, vol. iii. p. 308. Shaw's Abridgment 
of Baccn, vol. iii. p. 455, 456. Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 352,—(!) Luyt's In- 
troduct. ad Geograph. ſe&. v. cap. 2. Heylin's Coſmography, p. 950 Du Bois 
Geographie moderne, p. iv. cap. 5.—(m) Captain James's Voyage for the diſco- 
vering a new paſſage to the South Sea, p. 59.—(n) Captain Cowley's Voyage round 
the World, p. 6. Wood's Account of Sir John Narborough's Voyage, chap. 1. 
Frezier Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud, p. 306, 507 
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As the ſituation of the Britiſh Iſles is inconteſtibly happy in 
regard to the numerous benefits that it produces to the inhabi- 
tants ; ſo this ſituation will appear to the full as admirable, when 
we conſider the innumerable conveniencies that likewiſe ariſe 
from thence in reſpect to commerce. The ocean and of courſe 
the world is open to us on every fide, All the northern king- 
doms, the great empire of Ruſſia, and the countries that border 
on the Baltic, ſeem to ſolicit a correſpondence with the Eaſtern 
coaſt of our iſland ; while for the trade of America in general, 
nothing can lie fairer, Ireland only excepted, than the weſt of 
Britain. The baſis of this iſland, if we behold it as the anci- 
ents did, in the form of a triangle, is very commodiouſly ſeated 
for intercourſe with the ſouthern parts of Europe, and all the 
weſtern ſhore of the wide continent of Africa, The commerce 
of the Mediterranean is in ſome degree removed, but will ne- 
vertheleſs continue as much in our power as the reſt, while thoſe 
ports remain to Britain, which ſhe obtained at ſuch immenſe ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, and were confirmed to her by the 
guaranty of the moſt reſpectable potentates in Europe. In re- 
terence to the trade of the Eaſt Indies, we are certainly as con- 
veniently ſeated as any other nation; and for the ſpace of about 
a century and a half that we have opened our eyes to theſe ad- 
vantages, experience has juſtified all that ſpeculation could pro- 
miſe, and we have gradually become, in regard to the world in 
general, ſuch a naval power as Tyre, Crete, and Rhodes were, 
in reſpect to all the countries thoroughly peopled and known in 
earlier times, But with all the commerce of which we are now 

in poſſeſſion, perhaps we have a title in reverſion to what ma 
prove of at leaſt equal value. For if ever a paſſage ſhould be 
opened to the north, in ſuppoſing which practicable, from many 
years conſideration, I am fully ſatisfied there is nothing chime- 
rical, our voyages to Japan, and to the South Seas, would be as 
ſhort, as ſafe, and incomparably more wholeſome, than they 
are at preſent to the Cape of Good Hope. We may therefore 
upon the whole conclude, that, as far as the wiſdom of man can 
diſtinguiſh, there is no ſituation ſo favourable for obtaining, 
conducting, or preſerving univerſal commerce, as that of the 
Britiſh Iſles: an aſſertion ſo bold, and which will ſound ſo diſ- 
agreeable in the ears of ſome of our neighbours, that I ſhould 
have been very cautious in making it, if I was not thoroughly 
convinced, that, as I only echo what Providence has pronounced, 
the glorious truth muſt be even by them, however reluctantly, 
if not confeſſed, at leaſt believed. | 
Bur all theſe bleſſings, great and numerous as they are, re- 
ceive no {mall acceſſion from that ſecurity which is alſo the reſult 
of our ſituation. All the parts of theſe iſlands are ſo fortunately 
diſpoſed, or rather ſo wiſely ordered by the handof our Creator, 
that they can very eaſily ſuſtain each other, and, by the mutual 
excrtion of their reſpective forces, contribute to the defence 
the 
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the whole. As an iſland, we have no need of a multitude of 
expenſive, and ſometimes dangerous fortreſſes, which, in times 
paſt, have been more deſtruCtive to domeſtic peace, than uſeful 
againſt foreign invaders. A few ſtrong places upon the coaſt, 
large and commodious roads, by which ſuccours may arrive with 
eaſe and expedition from all ſides, and a multitude of populous 
places on and near the ſea ſhore, are the ſecureſt means of re- 
pelling, and therefore the moſt likely to avert invaſions. But 
beſides, the nature of our own coaſts, and the poſition of thoſe 
of our neighbours, afford us many advantages, and free us from 
the apprehenſion of ſurprize. But, after all, our naval force is 
our principal, moſt natural, and ſtrongeſt guard. A force that 
has ariſen from, and muſt be always maintained by, our com- 
merce, which, in proportion as it extends itſelf, muſt improve 
every neglected ſpot of our country, augment the number of its 
inhabitants, and produce other beneficial conſequences that will 
continually add to the power that muſt protect us, and which 
when exerted with vigour and unanimity, may, with the bleſſing 
of God, defend us from the envy of our rivals, and the malice 
of our enemies; thoſe enemies, which a repining ſenſe of this na- 
tural and national proſperity will never fail to provoke. 


CAA F TH YV. 


THE peculiar felicity of Great Britain, in a copious d ftributinn 
of excellent water; diſtinguiſhed in this reſpef, not only from 
countries on the Continent, but alſo from many iſlands : yet, 
with all this water, little expoſed to inundations. Our rains 
equally productive of verdure and fertility, being purer, and 
more impregnated with ſalts, than in other countries. The 
different opinions of philoſophers as to the origin of ſprings, 
alike favourable to this argument. The various profertics f 
ſprings demonſirate a proportionable variety of foils. The 
frequency of ſprings in this iſland proved frem authorities, 
and an attempt to account for it, Such as have been judged 
wonderful in other countries, are moſt of them found here, 
This point made apparent from many other inſtances. Salt 
ſprings in ſeveral counties in England. The celebrated Wiches 
in Cheſhire, and immenſe quantities of ſalt drawn from them, 
A ſuccint account of the ſalt ſprings at Droitwich, in Wer- 
ceſter ſhire. A conciſe detail of the medicinal and mineral wa- 
ters in South Britain. The baths which are in this part of 

the iſland. Meers and lakes, their advantages and inconvent- 
encies. The moſt confederable ſprings, baths, and lakes, which 
are in North Britain. Fountains and lochs remarkable in Ire- 
land. The defetis and ſcantineſs of this ſhort ſurvey, Ob- 
ſervations on the utility of this plenty and happy diſiribution 
of waters. Concluſion. | 
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S we have aſcribed the ſingular mildneſs and acknowledged 
pleaſantneſs of our climate, to the warm vapours con- 
ſtantly exhaled from the ocean that ſurrounds us; ſo to the ſame 
cauſe we mult refer that amazing abundance of freſh and whol- 
ſome water, from whence the fertility of our ſoil, the vivid lu- 
ſtre of our plains, the deeper tincture of our groves and foreſts, 
and ſo many other valuable bleſſings proceed. We have touched 
this ſubject generally in the laſt chapter; but our ſuperiority to 
moſt other countries, in this reſpect, is too remarkable, though 
perhaps too little conſidered, their benefits too numerous, and 
their conſequences too extenſive, not to deſerve a more particu- 
lar diſcuſſion. In order to have a clear idea of the importance of 
the ſubject, we need only recolle& what has been already ſaid of 
the ſituation of the Tartars, who, in one of the moſt extenſive, 
and none of the worſt countries in Europe or Aſia, were origi- 
nally taught, and are ſtill in a manner perpetually compelled, to 
purſue the wandering kind of life they lead, by the ſparing di- 
{tribution of water in that vaſt region which they inhabit (a). 
The map of Africa will afford us a convincing proof of the ſame 
thing, where the geography of a large country, and the hiſtory 
of its inhabitants, are very ſrequently compriſed in a few lines; 
which carry in them this evident teſtimony of truth, that, had 
it been otherwiſe, ard theſe people been bleſſed with any tole- 
rable degree of correſpondence in the courſe of ages, we muſt 


have heard it (%. In Poland again, which is a very noble king- - 


dom, and derives its name from the flatneſs of its ſurface, Ploſka, 
in the language of the natives, ſignifying a Champaigne, is fo 
ſtrictly ſuch, that, except on their frontiers, they have but one 
remarkable eminence, which is called the Bald Mountain (e, 
and icarce any river that, by riſing in, and paſſing ſolely through 
their territory, can be properly ſtiled their own ; which, though 
no bar to the tertility of their ſoil, and a kind of inelegant plenty, 
is the eſſential cauſe of their want of ſcience, arts, commerce, 
and of the beneficial conſequences that neceſſarily attend 
them Cd). 

Bur it may be perhaps ſurmiſed that we poſſeſs this privilege 
only in common with all other iſlands; which however is not ſo, 
ſince, in this feſpect, there are many indifferently provided, and 
ſome, through the want of it, very much diflreſſed. The 
iſland Lipara, or Lipari, on the coaſt of Sicily, enjoys a ſoft 

climate, is equally pleaſant and fruitful, was anciently famous ſor 


Ca) Itinerar. F. Johan. de Plano Carpini. cap. iii. Anth. Jenkinſon's Travel: in 
Hackluyt's Collection, vol. i. p. 328. Hiſtoire Genealogique de Tatars, p. 48, 
49.—(6) Conſult the general Hiſtories of Africa, or rather geographical Deſcrip- 
tions, particularly Dapper's; and Sanſon's and De Lifſle's Maps. —(c) Connor's Hi- 
ſtory of Poland, vol. i. p. 216, 217. D'Audiffret Hiſtoire et Geographie anci- 
enne et moderne. tom. 1. p. 404, 405. La Geographie moderne par Du Bois, 
p. 457.—(d) Philip. Cluver. Introduct. Geograph. lib. iv. cap. 23, 24. Richard- 


ſon's State of Europe, book xiv. p. 44, 45. Luyt's Introduct. ad Geographiam, 
ſect. ii. cap. 36. | | 
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for its baths, but, except theſe, depends upon rain, and ſupplies 
from the adjacent iſlands, for water (-). The greater and the 
leſſer Delos has but one ſpring between them (7). The iſland 
of Aſcenſion, though it might be of great utility from its ſitua- 
tion, remains naked and uninhabited in the neighbourhood ot St. 
Helena, which is crowded with people, from the very ſame de- 
fect (g). The iſland of Marguerite, Margareta, Margarita, 
or, as tome call it, Pearl iſland, in South America, heretofore 
famous for its rich fiſhery, ſuffered extremely from the ſame 
cauſe (h); and the noble, fruittul, and opulent iſland of Cyprus, 
though it has ſeveral ſtreams which bear the name of rivers in the 
maps, yet are they, properly ſpeaking, rather torrents, which in 
warm ſummers are commonly low, and ſometimes abſolutely 
dry (2). In the reign of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, 
they had no rain for thirty-ſix years ; by which the country was 
burnt up, and, in a great meaſure depopulated (0). Theſe in- 
ſtances are ſufficient to ſhew how much, in this particular, we 
ſtand indebted to Providence. 

Ix the midſt of this abundance of water, which is of ſo great 
conſequence to the health, the commerce, and the delight, as well 
as indiſpenſably neceſſary to the {ubſiſtence of mankind, we are 
little, and but rarely, expoſed to any of thoſe dreadful inconve- 
niencies from it, which are equally frequent and dangerous in 
ſome of the neighbouring countries upon the continent, In Ger- 
many the Rhine, the Oder, and the Maine, often overflow their 
banks; and not only drown the adjacent country, but lay large 
towns, and ſometimes parts of cities under water, to the great 
detriment of the inhabitants, and the loſs oi many lives (1). In 
like manner the ſouthern provinces of France ſuffer by the ſud- 
den floods of the Rhoſne, and other rivers, as tell out within 
theſe few years, to the loſs of millions (m). With us indeed, 
ſome accidents happen from the falling of great rains and violent 
land floods; but they are deluges in miniature, in compariſon of 
thoſe before: mentioned; and yet we may learn from what 1s re— 
corded of Cyprus, and the {ad effects of immenſe rains there, as 
well as droughts ; or, if we peruſe the beſt accounts ol the ifland 


(e) Cicer, Verrini, iii. Salius Italicus, lib xiv. Luyt's Introtutt. ad Geo- 
graph. §. ii. cap. 19.—( f) Ifolario di Thomaſo Forchetti, lib. ii. p. 77. Voyage 
du Levant, par Tournefort, tom. i, Wheelet's Travels, p. 62.—(z) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, vol. i. lib iii. p. 124 Ovington's. Voyage to Surat, p. 812. Recueil des 
Voyages qui ont ſervir a EtabliTement de la Compagnie des Indes, tom. ii. p. 255, 
Navarette Tratados Hiſtoricos de la Monarchia de China, lib. vi. cap. 27. Voyage 
aux Indes Orientales, par Monſ. Duqueſne, chap. xlvii -U) Laet Detcript. Indiæ 
Occident, lib. xviii. cap. i. p. 688. De Nieuwe en Onbekede Weereld, of Bei- 
chryving van America en 't Zuid-land, door Arnoldus Montapus, p. 348. Heylin's 
Coſmography, lib. iv. p. 1114.—(:) Strabon. Geograph. lib. xiv. Ifolario di Tho- 
maſo Porcacchi, lib. ii. p. 149. Robbe Methode pour apprendre la Geographie, lib, 
in. chap, 1.— (4) Sandys's Travels, lib. iv. p. 222, Heylin's Coſmography, lib. 
Iii. p. 630,—(/) Varenii Geograph. univerſalis, F. iv. cap. 16, prop. 20. Hiſtorical 
Regiſter, vol. iii. p. 26.— (n] Mercure Hiſtorique, tom, Ixxvi, p. 89, and the Ga- 
zettes during the Winter of 1755. 
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of Borneo (n), we ſhall find, that it is not barely our being an 
iſland exempts us, but the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being, who hath ſo diſpoſed all things in this happy 
country, that none enjoys more ſolid advantages, or is expoled to 
fewer untoward accidents from this, otherwiſe at leaſt in reſpeCt 
to men, indomitable and irreſiſtible element. 

THe firſt in the natural order of diſcourſing upon waters, is 
that which deſcends from the firmament, and of which the wiſeſt 
and greateſt inen have wiſhed, and with much reaſon, that we 
had a full and complete philoſophic hiſtory (9). Since we have 
not, and it is very uncertain when we may, I think it neceſſary, 
or at leaſt not improper, to take notice of fome points, which 
otherwiſe I ſhould not have mentioned. In certain countries, as 
xray on the'coaſt of Peru, it does not rain at all, but the 

and is ſupplied, in conſequence of its climate and ſituation, with 
moiſture by dews (7). In other countries it rains but ſeldom, 
and there, in fact, the land is ſufficiently moiſtened by the re- 
dundance of rain, or, Which is the ſame thing, the melting of 
ſnows, and overflowing of lakes from other countries (q). Thus 


the annual inundations of the Niger refreſh the parched plains of 


Africa (r); and thus the periodical overflowings of the Nile, aſ- 
ſiſted by the labour, and regulated by the ſkill of the ancient 
Egyptians, ſecure plenty to the preſent inhabitants of Fgypt, in 
ſpite of the ĩdleneſs ard ignorance in which they live (). If in 
this iſland they are more frequent, and more copious, than in ma- 
ny others, we ought to conclude that Providence is wiſe and ge- 
nerous, but not profuſe. We ſhall be clearly informed, and 
thoroughly convinced of this, if we conſider the ſubject with any 
tolerable degree of attention. 'The far greater part of our rains, 
as we have ſhewn in the former chapter, come to us from the 
ocean, and in that reſpect are not only greater in quantity, as 
being derived from ſo inexhauſtible a ſource of vapours, more 
being evaporated from thence in froſty, than are exhaled in warm 
weather; but Hhkewiſe in their nature; for, excluſive of their 


being warmer, from the cauſes that have been before aſſigned, 


they muſt be likewiſe purer than if they came from the land, 
though at the ſame time loaded with oil, bitumen, ſulphur, falts 
of various kinds, and more eſpecially bittern (). This, as we 
have already ſaid, renders them highly inſtrumental in vegeta- 
tion, and is the great ſource of that almoſt perpetual verdure 


{n) A Voyage to and from the Ifland of Borneo in the Eaſt Indies, by Captain 
Daniel Beeckman, London, 1718, 89.— (e) Shaw's Abridgment of Bacon, vol. Iii. 
p. 492 —(½) Frezier, Relation du Voyage de la Sud, p. 369, 370. Relacion del 
Viage al Reyno del Peru, por D. Jorge Juan, lib. i. cap. 6.—fg) Hernandez de 
Oviedo Hiſt. Gen des Indias, lib. ii cap. 9.— (r) Marmol. Africa, tom. i. lib. i. 
cap. 17 p. 83. Plin. Hiſt. Nat lib. v. cap. 4. P. Labat, Nouvelle Relation de 
Afftigue, torn, ii, p. 161.—(:) Ariſtides in oratione Ægypt, tom. iti. p. 615 —{!) 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. Ne. clxxxix. Derham's Phyſico-Theology, lib, ii, chap. 5. p. 
48, Varenii Ceograph, univerſalis, F. iv, cap. 16, 
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with which theſe iſlands are fo laſtingly cloathed (u). But, 
beſides theſe, our rains have another very great and important 
quality, which is, that from this mixture they become a perfect 
Iixivium, by which they are enabled to melt and &{iolve what- 
ever kind of particles they have force enough to abrade or tear 
away (20); and hence, as we ſhall prefently ſhew, they become 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a variety of properties (x), conducive to the 
ſuſtenance, health, and pleaſure of man; qualities which, 
though, generaily ſpeaking, they eſcape our ſenſes, have ne— 
vertheleſs ſuch remarkable, as well as apparent effects, as 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh, and make them known to the under— 
ſtanding. 7 

T HERE have been very different opinions as to the origin of 
ſprings ; ſome have aſcribed them to vapour and groſs air, con- 
denſed into water, in the caverns of the earth, gliding in that 
form through very ſmall paſſages, till by an accumulation of 
weight and bulk they enlarge them as they approach the ſurface, 
and then force an outlet where the cruſt is thinneſt () Others 
have thought that there is a circulation of water through the 
globe, in ſome ſuch manner as of blood through the human body, 
ſo that the waters of the ſea, by ſubterraneous channels, al- 
cending the higheſt hills, as we evidently perceive moiſture 1s 
ſucked through a heap of ſand, a ſponge, or a ſugar-loaf, be- 
coming perfectly freſh by this percolation, break forth again on 
the ſides, and, as they can accumulate ſtrength, direct their 
courſe back to the parent deep (Z). A third opinion attributes 
the production of ſprings to rains, which very frequently fall up- 
on, and vapours, which are continually attracted by, hills and 
riſing grounds, into which ſoaking dccp, they pradnally open 
themſelves channels through ſo porous a body as the earth com- 
monly is, till at length, by their collected weight, they make 
their way through the ſoil, according to their ſtrength, and ei- 
ther burſt with violence, or. gently ouze out and trickle down 
its ſurface (a). It is not at all neceſſary that we ſhould enter into 
this controverſy, ſince it is allowed, even by thoſe who contend 
that ſprings come from the ſea, that this is to be confined only to 
thoſe that are perennial, or ſuch as always flow, and that tempo- 
rary fountains may very probably ariſe from condenſed vapours, 
and the fall of rain; and beſides, whatever way they are pro- 


fu) Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. cxxvii, Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 498, 
499. —(w) Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 319-322. Muſſchenbroek's Elements of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, vol. ii. p. 247.—(x) Ol. Rudbeck, Atlantica, p. 128. Derham's 
Phyſico-Theology, lib. iii. chap. 4.—( y) Ariſtot. Opera, tom. i. Meteorol. lib. i. 
cap. 13, 14. Kircher. de Arte Magnetica, lib. iii. cap. 3. Shaw's Abridgment of 
Bacon, vol. iii. p. 359. See alſo Door Woodward's Theory of the Farth.—(s) 
Senec. Quæſt. Nat. lib, ili, cap. 3. Plot Tentamen Philoſoph. de Origin. Font, 
Derham's Phyſico-Theology, bock ii. chap. 5.—(a) Varenii Geograph univerſ. F. 
iv. cap. 16. prop. 3. Ray's Phyfico-Theological Liſcourſes, p. go. The learned 


wo as Doctor Halley's Diſcourſe, before cited, ſets this Matter in the cleareſt 
ight, 
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quced, the poſition will hold true, that the plenty and the qua- 
lity of ſprings are the ſureſt indications of the nature and proper- 
ties of the ſoils through which they paſs (5), which is the point 
that we principally inſiſt upon. As to the frequency of ſprings, 
we may venture to affirm, without fear of meeting with contra- 
diction, that they are no-where more frequent than in the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands. A diligent and learned writer gives us a very ſin- 
gular inſtance of this at Willowbridge park, in Staffordſhire, 
where, he aſſures us, there are no fewer than ſixty ſprings with- 
in the ſmall ſpace of twenty yards ſquare (c). This indeed is 
very extraordinary; but perhaps it is not leſs ſo, that there is 
hardly any conſiderable diſtrict in theſe iſlands, where they are ſo 
defective as to create even a ſmall degree of diſtreſs. It has been 
urged againſt the opinion of their proceeding from rain and va- 
pours, that they are common alike in countries where there are 
fewer eminences; but perhaps when duly weighed, this argu- 
ment will not prove ſo much as it ſeems to do at firſt ſight. For 
countries may be very much elevated by their ſituation, though 
they do not {well apparently into mountains, ſo as to affect the 
ſenſe of every ſpectator. For the Stour and the Ouſe rife both 
in Oxfordſhire (d), the former at Swalcliff, which, after a long 
courſe, empties itſelf into the Severn, on the weſt; and the 
other at Fritwell, which, after running through Buckingham- 
ſhire, Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire, falls 
into the German ocean at Lynn, in Norfolk ; ſo that on both 
ſides there muſt be a real declivity through all this ſpace, which 
will ſufficiently facilitate the breaking out of ſprings ; and per- 
haps it is to this ſituation and ſtructure of our iſland, that their 
tiequercy is in a great meaſure owing. 

T E writers of natural hiſtory mention a variety of ſprings 
that, from the particles they diſſolve, ſuſtain, or abſorb, in paſſ- 
ing through the earth, are diſtinguiſhed by remarkable proper- 
ties. Thus both Strabo and Pliny (e) take'notice of certain 
fountains in the iſland of Gades, now Cadiz, in Spain, which 
had a flux and reflux directly contrary to that of the tides, The 
very ſame thing has been obſerved in a ſpring at Newton, in 
Gl:zmcrzanſhire %%). Authors mention a fountain in Galicia, 
that ebbs and flows regularly as the ſea does, though ſeventy 

leagucs from its coaſts. (g). The like is obſerved at the village 
of Marſac in Perigord (h), that follows the tides of the Garonne, 
at Bou:deaux. In Wales, near the mouth of the river Severn, 


(5) Vitruv, Ib. viii. cap. 1. C g. Varenii Geograph. univerſ. F. 4. cap. 17. Doc- 
tor Elondel's Diſcourſe on the Baths of Aix la Chapelle, and incidentally of Baths 
and mineral Springs in general.—{c) Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, p. 6 1-- 
103. Fuller's Worthies in Staffordſhire - (4) Plot's Natural Hittory of Oxfordſhire, 
chap ii. §. 17.— le) Strabonis Geograph. lib. iii. p 172. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. ii. 
cap. 97--103,—(f) Camden's Britannia, vol. ii. col. 737.,—(g) Les Delices du 
PEſpagne et du Portugal, par Don Juan Alvarez de Colmenar, torn, 1, p. 140, 
141. Tour through Spain and Portugal, by Udal ap. Rhys, p. 28.—(h}) Andr. de 
Chene Antiq. des Villes de France, p. 735, 736. 
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is a pool, called Linliguna, which ſwallows up the water of the 
flood tides as long as they flow (but is not apparently increaſed 
thereby); yet when they begin to ebb, then the lake begins to 
riſe, and to eject the water with great violence on all ſides over 
its banks (i). Laywell, near Torbay, ebbs and flows very often 
in an hour, ſometimes ſixteen, ſometimes twenty times (4), At 
Giggleſwick, in Craven, which is a diſtrict in Yorkſhire, there 
are ſeveral ſmall ſprings, the middlemoſt of which ebbs and flows 
four times in an hour. The famous Zirchnitzer ſea, in Car- 
niola, is a curioſity to which we can ſhew nothing equal (1), 
Yet ſomething like it appears at Gips, upon the woulds in Vork- 
ſhire, where there are ſprings which riſe five or ſix yards in 
height, and fall into the dales, and form a little river when moſt 
other ſprings are dry (m). In Guienne, near the church of St. f 
Jean d' Angeli, there is a lake, that hath next to no water in it ! 
in winter, but abundance in ſummer (n). At Lambourne, in 
Berkſhire, the ſprings, from which flows a little ſtream, called 
Lambourn river, fail about the middle of September; but, about 
| February, they return, and remain high all the ſummer (a). It ; 
was obſerved, as a thing very extraordinary, that they were ra- ; 
ther higher than uſual in the great drought of 1681 (p). At Clay- | 
don, in Oxfordſhire, on the ſouth ſide of the town, there is a 
ſmall ſpring, that riſes in the ſtreet, which runs all the year, 
but is obſerved to run moſt in dry weather. Thelike at Ewelme, 
the ſprings of which are low in winter, and in ſummer remark- 
ably high, like thoſe of Lambourn (4). 
'THERE is a fountain near Grenoble, in Dauphine ; another 
near Hermanſtadt, in Tranſylvania; a third near Chermay, a 
village in Switzerland; a fourth in the canton of Friburg ; and 
a fifth not far from Cracow, in Poland, the waters of which 
take fire, and burn (7). There is or was a famous ſpring of 
the ſame kind near Wigan in Lancaſhire, which, upon the ap- 
proach of a lighted candle, would take fire, and burn like ſpirits 
of wine, the flame continuing ſometimes for a whole day (3). 
Another, more ſingular, was diſcovered in 1711 at Broſeley, 
near Wenlock, in Shropſhire, which had an iron ciſtern placed | 
over it, with a hole in the middle, through which you might q 
ſee the water. This not only took fire, but burned ſo briſkly as | 
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(i) Additions to Camden's Britannia, —'k) Philoſophical TranſaQions, vol. xvii. 
p. 908-911. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 157.—(7) Travels of Doctor Ed- 
ward Brown in divers Parts of Europe, p. 80, 81. Edit. 1685,—(m) England deſ- 
cribed by Edward Leigh in Yorkſhire, p. 219.—(n) Andrew Du Chene, Antiquitez 
des Villes de France, p. 529.—(o) Aſhmoie's Antiquities of Berkſhire, vol. ii. p. 244. 
Sylveſter's Tranſlation of Du Bartas, the third Day of the firſt Week, p. 66. See 
alſo a very ſenſible Account of the Cauſe of this, and other Springs of the like 
Kind, in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 585.—(p) Plot's Natural Hiſtory 
of Staffordſhire, chap. ii. $. 46.— () Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, p. 29, _ 
—(r) Nouvelle Deſcriptione de la France, par Monſ. Piganiol de la Force, tom. ii. | tl 
p. 240, 141. Philoſophical Tranſactions, N. clxxii. p. 1036.—(s) Pholoſophical ( 


— Ne, xxvi, p. 482, 483. Mr. Blunden's Obſeryations relating to Lan- 
caſhire. 
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to ſhoot up flames eighteen or twenty inches; fo that in a kettle 
of water put over the ciftcrn, a joint of meat was boiled ſooner 
than over any other fire; and yet (as is alſo obſerved at the well 
near Wigan), the water was excecdingly cold the moment be- 
fore it was lighted, and the moment alter, that by covering the 
well, this fire was put out. After ſome years this fountain ceaſed 
burning, but in 1747 broke out again, and continued till 1755, 
when, by ſinking a coal pit in its neighbourhood, it was totally 
extinguiſhed (7). In the province of Las Charcas, in Peru, 
there is a fountain, out of which iſſues a conſiderable current, of 
a colour almolt as red as blood (uv). Near Yeoville, in Somer- 
ſhire, there is a pool, which contains water of a green colour, 
ſuppoſed to receive this tinQure trum ſome latent veins of vitriv| 
(w). At Baſil there is a ſpring of a bluiſh colour (x). At 
Eglingham, in Northumberland, there is water comes from an 
old drift, formerly made to drain coal pits, which has an atra- 
mentous quality, and is turned as black as common ink by an 
infuſion of galls (y). At the foot of Mount Zibba, in the 
duchy of Modena, and at Gzbian, in the road from Montpellier 
to Beziers, in Languedoc, there are ſprings, the waters of which 
are mixed with oil, that floats upon the ſurface. The inhabi- 
tants take care to ſeparate this bituminous matter, by firſt putting 
the water into a barrel, and then drawing it at a tap till the oil 
begins to appear, when they ſtop (z). Of this kind there is 
a very remarkable ſpring at a village'in Shropſhire, which from 
thence derives the name of Pitchford (a); and another, much 
celebrated for medicinal uſes, at Moffat, in the Shire of Annan- 
dale, in North Britain (5. There are ſeveral ſprings in France, 


and in other countries, ſuppoſed to have a petrify ing quality (c) . 


of this kind is the dropping well at Knareſborough, in York- 
ſhire, ſeveral in Scotland, and in Ireland, and one near Mendip 
hills, in Somerſetſhire (4). It is reported of thoſe ſprings in 
France, that the waters of them are drank without any viſible ill 
effects (6); and the ſame is affirmed of theſe (,). We might 
have multiplied inſtances under every head, and our collections 
would enable us to enumerate many more ſingularities of a like 


(5) Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. cccxxxiv. p. 475, 476: See alſo Mr. Perry's 
complete Hiſtory of this Spring, in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxv. p. 303. 
—{(u) Frampton's Curioſities from the Newſound World, chap. ix —(w) Additions 
to Camden's Britannia —(x) Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“. viii. p. 135s.—( y) 


Door Jurin's Notes upon Varenius's Geography, p. 386.— (z) Ray's Travels, 


vol. i. p. 202, 396. Nouvelle Deſcription de la France, par la Force, tom. iv. p. 
11.—(a) Camden's Britannia, vol. i. p. 650, Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, 


p. 64.—(5) Roberti Sibbaldi Prodr. Hiſt. Nat. Scot. lib. i. cap. 10. p. 24, 25.—(c) 


Nouvelle Deſcription de la France, par la Force, tom. v. p: 314. Ray's Travels, 


vol. i. p. 183. Tour through Spain and Portugal, by Udal ap Rhys, p. 192.—(- ) 
Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 1053. Camden's Britannia, vol. i. p. 83. 


Roberti Sibbaldi Prod. Hiſtor. Nat. Scot, 1ib. i. c. 9. p. 21. The ancient and preſent 
State of the County of Down, chap, viii. p. 16; —(e) Hiſtoire de I Academie Royal 
des Sciences, A. D. 1720,--{f) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 109, 
110. 
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nature, if what have been produced were not abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport all that we propoſe to deduce from them, which 
| is, that as their ſeveral properties, of what nature ſoever they be, 
are accounted for from the waters being impregnated by the par- 
ticles of different ſoils through which they paſs, the ſame reaſon 
will hold with regard to ours, and conſequently prove, that there 
is hardly any kind of foil, even in the moſt diſtant parts of the 
globe, which we have not, or at leaſt ſomething that is very like 

it, in theſe iſlands. 

Tux clear and convincing evidence ariſing from what has 
been, and will be further ſaid in this chapter, in reſpect to the 
vaſt variety of ſoils in this ifland, joined to what was advanced in 
the former, as to the diverſity of our climate, afford juſt grounds 
to expect that many things may be produced here, which per- | 
haps would not ſucceed in ſome countries very near us upon the 1 
continent, We ſhould be able to ſpeak with more certainty and 
preciſion to this point, if we had any accurate and diſtin& ac- 
counts of the trees, ſhrubs, grain, herbs, flowers, and what- 
ever elſe could be remarked, in the neighbourhood of theſe ex- 

raordinary ſprings in foreign countries, and more eſpecially in 
thoſe moſt remote from our own (g). In order to explain my 4 
meaning more clearly, to juſtity the pains 1 have taken, and to | 
render it certain this is no chimerical notion, let me obſerve, 
that, from the reſemblance of the leaves and roots of oaks and 
vegetables about Giſborough, in Yorkſhire, to thoſe about Pu- 
teoli, in Italy and the vicinity of a medicinal ſpring, the original 
owner was induced to look for, and eſtabliſh thoſe valuable allom 
works in its neighbourhood (5). I will add, that an ingenious 
correſpondent of mine, Mr. Charlton, of Whitby, informs me, 
that what the vulgar call ſnake ſtones, and the learned cornu- 
ammonis, and many other ſingular petrifactions, the curious in 
thoſe parts attribute to the penetrating effluvia of allom ; this is 
the more likely, as theſe ſtones are alſo met with at the allom 
works not far from Rome, at thoſe near Rochelle, at thoſe near 
Lunenburgh, and in ſome places where allom has been diſcovered 
in Virginia (). If therefore the ſame kind of ſoil produces near- 
ly the ſame forts of things wherever it is found and mineral, and 
other extraordinary ſprings, are the ſureſt indications of like ſoils, 
then the proſecution of this inquiry may be probably attended 
with ſome advantages. Let us now return to the buſineſs of 
this chapter, But before we quit this ſubject of ſprings, their 
great utility and apparent benefit to theſe nations, conſtrains us j 
to infiſt more particularly on the brine, or ſalt {prings in South i 
Britain which, though not peculiar to this iſſand, are, however, | 
1 in the countries on the continent (ſome few excepted), far 
> from being common. 9 
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() Childrey's Britannia Baconics, p. 75, 189. Hook's Poſthumous Works, p. 
2 285, 286, 287.— %) Camdeni Britannia, p. 587.——(i) Doctor Johnſon's Notes, 
; relating to the Natural Hiſtory of Yorkſhire, 
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THERE are ſome of theſe in ſeveral different counties; and 
perhaps, upon a due ſearch, others alſo might be diſcovered in 
many more. There is a ſalt ſpring at Eaſt Chennock (&), in 
Somerſetſhire, about twenty miles from the ſea. Another at 
Leamington, in Warwickſhire, very near the river Leam, which, 
however, 1s but weak (/). Such a ſpring likewiſe runs into the 
river Cherwell, in Oxtordſhire (m); and ſeveral more in Weſt— 
moreland and Yorkſhire, which as they are but poor, and in 
moſt of theſe countries ſewel being ſcarce or dear, are not 
wrought, but, however, ought to be remembered. At Barrow. 


dale, near Grange, three miles from Keſwick, in Cumberland, 


a pretty ſtrong ſpring riſes in a level, near a moſs, ſixteen gal- 
lons of the waters of which yield one of pure ſalt ; which is the 
more remai kable, when it is conſidered that the ſame quantity of 
ſalt cannot be obtained by boiling leſs than twenty-two gallons 
of the water of the German ocean (n). Ata place called Salt- 
water-haugh, near Butterby, in the biſhoprick of Durham, 
there are a multitude of ſalt ſprings, which riſe in the midſt of 
the river Weare, for the ſpace of about forty yards in length, 
and ten in breadth ; but perticularly one out of a rock, which 1s 
ſo ſtrong, that, in a hot ſummer's day, the ſurface will be co- 
vered with a pure white ſalt (%. One would imagine that this 
ſingular tender of nature's kindneſs might be very beneficially 
improved by the aſſiſtance of art. At Weſton, in Staffordſhire, 
there are brine pits which afford about a ninth part of very fine 
white falt. There are others at Enſon St. Thomas, and in the 
pariſh of Ingeſtre, but ſo weak that they are not wrought ; 
though it is believed that, by boring, ſtronger ſprings might be 
found in the neighbourhood (9). In Lancaſhire there are ſeve- 
ral ſalt ſprings ( q), but (if we except that of Barton, which is as 
rich as the ſpring at Northwich) by no means ſo famous as thoſe 
of Cheſhire, called in general by the name of the Wicnrs, 


which ſeems to be of Saxon original, though the meaning of the 


term is not well known (r). | | 
NameTw1icn, upon the river Weever, has a noble ſpring 
not far from the river, ſo rich, that it yields one-ſixth part of 
pure white ſalt (s). At fix miles diſtance ſtands Northwich, 
at the confluence of the Weever ard the Dan, where the brine 
is ſtill richer than the former, ſince they obtain ſix ounces of 
falt from ſixteen ounces of water. There are, even at this 
day, ſome viſible remains of a Roman cauſeway between theſe 


(k) Philoſophical TranſaQtions, Ne. Ivi. p. 1130.—(/) Camden's Britannia, vol. 
j. col. 899. Chort's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 1879.—(») Plot's Natural Hiſ- 
tory of Oxfordſhire, chap. ii. C. 13.—(n) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 85. 
e) Philoſophical Tranſactions. NO. clxiii p 726. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, 


p. 16s —( ( Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, chap. ii. &. 103, 112.—(g) 


Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p 8;.—(r) Spelmanni Gloffarium. p. 571. 
Lambard's Topographical Deſcription of Britain, p. 446.—(s} Doctor Jackſon's cu- 
rious Account of the Salt Springs at Nantwich, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ne. li, p. 1063. | ' 
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two towns (7). The inhabitants of Wales, who, before that 
country was incorporated into England, were ſupplied chiefly, if 
not only, with that neceſſary commodity from theſe two towns, 
called the former Hellath Wen, and the latter Hellath Du, i. e. 
the white and the black falt pit (). In 1670, a rock of ſalt 
was diſcovered at a {mall diſtance from Northwich, which has 
been ſince wrought to a great depth, and to a vaſt extent, ſo as 
to be juſtly eſteemed one of the greateſt curioſities in England; 
and it is, with the higheſt probability believed, that there is an 0 
immenſe body of foſſil ſalt in the bowels of the earth, under this 
whole tract of country, ſince, upon boring, brine pits have been 
found in many places on both ſides of the river Weever (w). 
This is the more likely, becauſe at Middlewich, which ſtands at 
the confluence of the Croke and the Dan, there are ſalt ſprings, 
with a freſh brook running between them (x). The brines j 
from theſe pits are of equal ſtrength, but, when mixed, the 
. commonly obtain four ounces of ſalt trom a pound of brine, Ex- , 
perience ſhews that, in theſe ſprings, the water is ſtrongeſt 
neareſt the bottom, richer in dry weather than in wet, and when 
long drawn than when firſt wrought. But theſe are no rules in 
reſpect to other ſalt ſprings, ſince in thoſe of Franche Compte, | 
the brine. is ſtrongeſt in wet weather (y). There are divers | 
other bodies diſſolved in theſe brines beſides ſalt; in ſome a ſul- 
phureous ſubſtance, which ſublimes, as the brine heats, a ſort 
of dirty ocher, which diſcolours the brine, but, if ſuffered to 
ſtand, ſpeedily ſubſides; and, in moſt brines, a kind of calcarious 
earth, which ſettles to the bottom of the pans (2). The ſize of 
theſe pans is not always the ſame, but generally ſpeaking, they 
are ſo made as to hold about eight hundred gallons. They re- 
ſemble in form the pans uſed for ſea water, are of conſiderable 
length and breadth, but very ſhallow. It has been thought, 
that if theſe pans were of a circular make, it would be, in many 
reſpects, more advantageous, as well as more convenient. But 
the beſt ſalt of this kind that is any-where made in Fngland, is 
at Droitwich, anciently Dyrtwich, or Dirtwich, in Worcetter- 
ſhire, which are wrought only from Midſummer to Chriſtmas ; 
not, as ſome have imagined, becauſe the brine then fails, 
but that the proprietors may keep up the market (a). It 
appears clearly from the higheſt authority, that of doomes-day 
book, the brine pits here, as well as the other Wiches in 


— r . - 


(!) Camdeni Britannia, p. 460, 461. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 129. 
Doctor Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 54, 5$5.—{(«) King's Vale Royal of 
England, p. 68. Camdeni Britannia, p. 461.—(w) Philoſophical Tranſactions, 

Ne. Ix vi. p. 3016. Doctor Stukeley's Itiner. Curioſum, p. 54.—(x) Camdeni Bri- | | 
tannia, p. 462. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 130 - ) Nouvelle Defcrip- | 
tion de la Franche Compte, p. 363. According to their Calculation, the Brine 
muſt yield a fifth Part pure Salt, or it is not worth working. (=) DoQor Jackſon's ' f 
Account before cited. Doctor Liſter's Obſervations on the midland Salt Springs. 0 
Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, p. 44. — (4) Camdeni Britannia, p. 433. 
Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 115, 116, Lambard's Topographical Deſcription 


of Britain, p. 446. 
Cheſhire, 
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Cheſhire, were wrought, and to great advantage too, before 
the Norman conqueſt (3) ; which confirms the opinion the beſt 
antiquaries have entertained, that, as well as for many others, fo 
for the diſcovery of this natural benefit, we ſtand indebted to 
the Romans. In other places they make uſe of butter, blood, 
ale, and various kinds of ſeaſonings, as they call them, in order 
to make the ſalt grain properly ; but here they uſe only the 
whites of eggs, and thoſe alſo but in very ſmall quantities (c). 
They obtain commonly four ounces of ſalt from a pound of wa- 
ter; and in order to gain ſome idea of the value of thoſe ſalt 
works, we ſhall obſerve, that, if we have been rightly informed 
as to the medium of the duty at Droitwich, they make upwards 
of two hundred and eighty thouſand buſhels annually (d). Great 
improvements have been made, and much greater might be til} 
made in the management of theſe works, as is evident from a 
very learned, ingenious, and ſolid performance upon this ſubjeQ, 
than which perhaps there 1s not any thing more conciſe, or more 
correct, in any language (e). 

In reſpect to the medicinal, as they are called, from their ef- 
fects, or mineral waters, as they are ſtiled from their contents, 
there are few countries in Europe that can boaſt of more ; and, 
the compaſs of our iſlands conſidered, it may be, very few, of 
ſo many, ſo ſalutary, and the virtues of which have been ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, not from vulgar experience only, but from the re- 
peated examinations of the moſt ſkiltul phyſicians, We may 
rationally attribute the uncommon frequency of theſe healing 
ſprings, to the lixivious quality of our rain water, for which 
we have already accounted ; to the variety of rich ſoils, with 
the ſpoils of which, from their property of diſſolving, they muſt 
be fraught; and the wonderful and inimitable chemiſtry of na- 
ture, by which they are ſo happily impregnated as to become 
the eaſieſt, ſureſt, and moſt acceptable remedies of the moſt 
grievous, and of ſome, which otherwiſe might prove incurable 
diſeaſes (%). If we ſhould attempt ſo much as to enumerate 
theſe, it would require a moderate volume. But, in ſupport of 
this aſſertion, to mention a few of the moſt celebrated, and in 
different parts of theſe iflands, ſeems to fall within the bounds of 
our deſign, and of conſequence to become our duty. 


(5) Camdeni Britannia, p 433. Mr. Squire's Tranſcript of Doomſday Book at 
the cloſe of Sir P. Leiceſter's Hiſtory of Cheſhire, p. 427. Dr. Stukeley's Itine- 
rarium Curioſum, p. $4.—(:) Doctor Thomas Raſtell's accurate Account of 
the Droitwich ſalt ſprings, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. cxlii. p. 1059.— 
(d) From private information. (e) This excellent piece is intituled, The 
e Art of making common Salt, as now practiſed in moſt parts of the world, with 
« ſevera] improvements propoſed in that art for the uſe of the Britiſh dominions, 
« by William Brownrizg, M. D. F. R. S. London, 1748, 8vo.”——( f ) Boyle's 
Heads for the Natural Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, in the fourth volume of his 
works, and in the third of Dr. Shaw's Abridgment. Martini Liſteri Exercita- 
tiones duo de Fontibus medicatis Angliæ. Doctor Beal's Obſervations in the 
Tranſactions Doctor Allen's Preface to his Natural Hiſtory. Doctor Shaw's 
Tranſlation of Hofiman's Treatiſe, and bis own Diſſertation on the ſame ſubject. 
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In England there are, Acton (g), in Middleſex, a purging 
water. Ailweſton, or Hailweſton, in Huntingdonſhire, enjoys 
the benefit of two ſprings, . one brackiſh, found to be very effi- 
cacious in all cutaneous difeaſes (%); the other freſh, and very 
ſerviceable in the recovery of weak eyes (i). Aſtrope Wells, 
in Northamptonſhire, which have been, for many chronic diſ- 
eaſes, in great eſteem for above fourſcore years (4). Barnet, in 
Hertfordſhire, a purging water, formerly, when tewer of theſe 
ſalubrious ſprings were known, as a very gentle and fate chaly- 
beate, deſervedly in great eſteem (/). Benthal, near Wenlock, 
in Shropſhire, an excellent chalybeate ſpring (n). Briſtol hot 
Wells, in Somerſet{hire, ſo much, and ſo juſtly, celebrated for 
innumerable cures (n). At Brockhole, near Preſton, in Lan- 
caſhire (o, there are two chalybeate ſprings, the upper and 
ower; the latter eſpecially much commended. Buxton Wells, 
in Derbyſhire (p); Cheltenham, in Glouceſterſhire (9%, at pre- 
ſent in very high repute. At Comnor, or Cumner, io Berkſhire, 
there is a very wholſome purging ſpring, the waters of which are 
lent twice a week to Oxtord, where they are in good credit C. 


Croft, in Yorkſhire, on the borders of the biſhoprick of Dur- 


ham, of the ſame nature {-), and little inferior to thoſe of Har- 
rowgate. Clifton, near Dedington, in Oxfordſhire, within a few 
yards of the river Charwell, ſaid to contain the molt of an al- 
kaline ſalt of any ſpring in England (t). At Doc ſield, in Der- 
byſhire, there are four chalybeate ſprings, that riſe within a 
ſmall diſtance of each other (u). Dulwich, in Kent, has been 
famous, for more than a century, for a purging ſpring, which 
has performed great cures in ſcrophulous, ſcorbutick, paraly- 
tick, and other ſtubborn diſeaſes. There is a new ſpring, with 
the ſame qualities, lately diſcovered on this ſide of Dulwich, and 
much eſteemed. Epſom, or Ebbeſham, in Surry, which was 
found in 1630, ſuppoſed by ſome (though, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, this is a miſtake) to be the firſt purging water diſcovered 
in England (w). In a marſhy meadow, called Fiſh-pool Flat, 
near Wirkſwortbh, in Derbyſhire, ſprings a chalybeate little 


(g) Boyle's Works, vol. iv, p. 246. Allen's Natural Hiſtory of chalybeate and 
purging waters in England, p. 127. Hoffman's Treatiſe on Mineral Waters, p. 82. 
—(/) Camdeni Britannia, d. 366 — 1.) Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 107.— 
(4) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. ii. p. 45.—(?!) Boyle's Works, vol. iv. 
p. 247. Allen's Natural Hiſtory of chalybeate and purzing waters in England, 
p. 149. Chauncey's Hiſtory of Hertfordſhire, p. 6. n) Short's Hittory of 
Mineral Waters, P. ii. p. 39.— %) Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 36. Sir John 
Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing, p. 239 () Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Wa- 
ters, P. ii. p. 39,—(p) Camdeni Britannia, p. 421. Childrey's Britannia Baco- 
nica, p. 112. Stukeley's Itincrarium Curioſum, p. 33. Short's Hiſtory of Mi- 
neral Waters, P. i. p. 3/—43. — (9) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. ii. 

72 (r) Aſhmole's Hiſtory and Antiquities of Berkſhire, vol. i. p. 143. 
Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. ii, p. 80.—(s) Ibid. p. i. p. 299.—(') Plot's 
Natural Hiſtory of Oxiordſhire, chap, ii. ſet. 40—43, Short's Hiſtory of Mineral 
Waters, P. ii. p. 81.,—(v) Ibid. P. i. p. 276, 2579,—(w) Additions to Camden's 
Britannia, Aubrey's Antiquities of Surry, vol. ii. p. 199, 191. Allen's Natural 
?Liſtory of chalyveate and purging Waters in England, p. 122. 
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known, highly commended, eſteemed the only one of its kind, 
and much reſembling Pyrmont water (x). At Grantham, in 
Lincolnſhire, there is a pleaſant chalybeate ſpring, which might 
be alſo beneficially uſed as a cold bath ()). At Guile Thwait, 
or Gillfoot, near Rotherham, in Yorkſhire, is a ſpring famous 
for reſtoring the uſe of their limbs, to ſuch as have loſt them by 
working in metals (z). Hamſtead Spaw, though not mentioned 
by Doctor Allen, or indeed by any other eminent author, was 
once in very great credit, upon the recommendation of Doctor 
Gibbons, who thought it not inferior to any of our chaly beate 
ſprings, and coming very near to Pyrmont in the quality of its 
waters. The reputation of the ſpring did not long ſurvive its 
patron; ſo powerful is faſhion as to a point, in which, of all 
others, faſhion ought to have no influence. In vain the ingeni- 
ous Doctor Soame laboured to retrieve their fame; and yet the 
beſt judges of this ſubject have allowed there was merit in his 
performance, and that theſe waters are really excellent in their 
kind, and retain their mineral ſpirit ſurprizingly. At Iflington, 
in Middleſex (a), highly commended on his own knowledge, and 
from his experience, by a very learned and candid phyſician, 
At Kedleſton, in Derbyſhire, in the middle of the park belong- 
ing to Sir Nathaniel Curzon, riſes an excellent ſpring, which has 
performed amazing cures in ſcrophulous caſes, lameneſs, white 
ſwellings, weak joints, and worms, though of an unpleaſant 
ſcent” 5). 

Ar Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire, there are many admirable 
ſprings, the virtues of which have been celebrated by many 
able writers. They are better known at preſent by the name of 
Harrowgate, which is but two miles diſtant, and near which one 
of the principal ſprings lies. They are ſaid to have been diſco- 
vered in 1571, and are ſtill in as great credit as ever (c). In 
the pariſh of Lambeth, in the county of Surry, there are two 
purging ſprings, ſtiled from the adjacent fields, St. George's 


Spaw ; and from a public-houſe in the neighbourhood, the Dog 


and Duck water, the virtues of which, long ago diſcovered and 
experienced, but, as happens very frequently in things of this 
kind, in ſome degree forgot, till of late years revived and ap- 
plauded, from having been as ſtrialy examined, and conſe- 
quently their nature and efficacy as thoroughly aſcertained, as 
perhaps any in this iſland (4). They are excellent for cutane- 
ous foulneſſes, and ſcrophulous diſeaſes ; have been affirmed to 


(x) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 276.— (5) Idem. ibid. p. 278 — 
(z) Idem. ibid- p. 269.— (4) Allen's Natural Hiſtory of chalybeate purging Wa- 
ters in England, p. 259. Mortoni Phthiſiolog. lib. ji, cap. 2. Hoffman on Mineral 
Waters, tranſlated by Shaw, p. 142.— (5) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. 1. 
p. 30g.—(c) Allen's Natural Hiſtory of Chalybeate and Purging Waters in Eng- 


land, p. 19. Hoffman on Mineral Waters, tranſlated by Shaw, p. 55. Short's 


Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 236, 242, 246, 259, 286. Additions to Cam- 
den.—(d) Allen's Natural Hiſtory of the Chalybeate and Purging Waters in Eng- 
land, p. 138—143. | 
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cute, but are certainly known to retard, the progreſs of a can- 
cer (e). Latham Spaw, in Lancaſhire, was formerly called 
Maudlin Well, and has been famous for near a century, being 
celebrated for the cure of the droply, gravel, ſtone, ſcurvy, and 
worms (). Lincomb Water, near Bath in Somerle{thire, dif- 
covered lately, but is thought to have ſome peculiar virtues in 
reſpect to a ſtrangury, fcrophulous caſes, and white ſwellings (g). 
At the weſt end of the town of New Malton, in Vorkſhire, 
riſes a ſpring, which has been, by the beſt judges allowed to come 
the neareſt to the German Spa of any of our Engliſh waters; 
and is alſo found, by experience; to retain 1ts virtues, and hear 
carriage better, that moſt of its kind (5). We ought therefore 
to try whether, by exporting this celebrated water, the virtue 
of which would quickly recommend it in any country, we might 
not be able to balance the account tor Spa, Pyrmont, and 
other foreign mineral waters, to which we have done ſo much 
juſtice and honour here. On Malvern Hills, which divide 
Worceſterſhire from Herefordſhire, there are ſeveral medicinal, 
though not mineral ſprings, which, through a long courle ot 
years (indeed longer than moſt mineral waters) have been fa- 


mous for healing cutaneous eruptions, obſtinate old ſores, warts, 


tetters, and for ſtrengthening the eyes (i). It was long ſince 
very carefully obſerved, and perhaps ought ſtill to be remem- 
bered, that the virtues of thefe ſprings, though held not to be 
mineral, are ſtrongeſt and moſt efficacious in dry ſummers (C). 
At Maudſley, near Preſton, in Lancaſhire; there is a ſpring, 
apptoaching cloſely in its virtues to the Harrowgate water; and 
theſe virtues are ſaid to have been ſirſt diſcovered by the obſer— 
vation of the country people, that pigeons reſorted thither, in 
great flocks, to pick up the candied fait on the margin of the 
fountain in very hot ſummers (/). TI 

Nrevire Hort, in Leiceſterſhire, on the borders of Nor- 
thamptonſhire and Rutland, derives its name from the noble fa- 


mily of Nevile, by whom it was long poſfefled (n). The 


ſpring, which is ſuppoſed to be the only one of its kind in Bri- 
tain (u), was accidentally diſcovered, in the year 1728, by a 
farmer, who thought to bave made a pord for the uſe of his 
cattle; but as they could not be brought, by any means, to 

(e) Dodtor Haless accurate Obſervations on theſe Waters, in Philoſophical 
Tranſations, Ne. 494. %) Doctor Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, 
p 34 Door Boriaſe, in his Treatiſe, intituled Latham Spa, publiſhed in 1670. 


Shorts Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. ji. p. 34, 35.-—— (g) An Inquiry into the 
Contents and medicinal Virtues of Lincomb Spa Water near Bath, by W. = 


lary, M. D. 1744 %) Simpſoni Hydrologia Chemica, p. 134, 1357 Martini 
Liſteri de Fontibus medicatis Angliæ Exercitationes, p. 32. King's Malton Spa. 
Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, vol. i. p. 196—210. % Boyle's Works, 
vol. v. p. 464. Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne xix. p. 388, 359.—(k) Docter 
John Beal's Obſervations, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. vii. P 1161.— 
(/) Leigh de medicatis Fontibus in Agro J. ancaſt. P. 126. Shorr's Hiſtory of Mi- 
neral Waters, vol. it p 68, 69. : 

behind Holt contain Minerals of ſeveral kinds, —(n Vorter Shert's Treatiſe of Mi- 


neral Waters, P. ii. p. E, 87. 
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drink the waters in it, they remained about two years longer be- 
fore they were conſidered in a medicinal light; in which, how- 
ever, they were no ſooner conſidered, than the ſpeedy and ſur- 
Prizing cures they made, in ſome of the moſt ſtubborn diſorders, 
rendered Holt ſprings very famous in the neighbourhood, and, 
quickly after, through the whole kingdom. The beſt judges, 
and thoſe wno have been moſt converſant with mineral waters, 
agree in treating them as equally ſingular and powerful. Ap- 
plied externally, they cure moſt diſeaſes of the eyes, heal ſreſh 
wounds ſuddenly, cleanſe and dry up old ones. Taken inwardly, 
they. have done wonders, not only in reſtoring appetite, and re- 
moving all ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, but in curing the rheuma- 
tiſm, ſtone, and gout. In the bloody flux, ſpitting of blood, 
and other diſtempers of that kind, they are peculiarly ſucceſsful; 
and Nevile Holt is, in ſhort, one of the nobleſt mineral ſprings 
we have to boaſt (). Newnham Regis, or King's Newnham, 
in Warwickſhire, five miles from Coventry, has three beautiful 
and celebrated ſprings, alike commended for external application, 
as vulneraries ; and for performing great cures in the ſtone, and 
other diſtempers, inwardly taken (y). Theſe waters may diſ- 
pute, in point of antiquity, with moſt (4); and honeſt John 
Speed tells us, they have a petrifying quality, as himſelf obſerv- 
ed in certain twigs, that were part of them aſh, and part become 
ſtone, He likewiſe adds, that being drank with ſalt, they are 
laxative 3; but that, if ſugar be put into them, they bind (TJ. 
They ſtill keep up their reputation in the country, more eſpeci- 
ally for green and old wounds ; from the cure of which they firſt 
became famous. North Hall, in Hertfordſhire (s), is of the 
ſame nature with Epſom water, but not half ſo nauſeous, or ſo 
powerful (7). | 
AT Queen's Camel, in Somerſctſhire, there is a very remark- 
able ſpring, exceedingly cold to the touch, and very offenſive to 
the ſmell (u). It does not appear to be in any great credit with 
the learned ; but the experience of the country, which is good 
evidence in theſe caſes, declares it generally efficacious in the 
King's Evil. Rougham ſprings, about three miles from Cart- 
mall, in Lancaſhire (), rife tro: ie bottom of a rocky moun- 
tain, affording both marble and limeſtone, and on its ſurface pro- 
ducing ſamphire, and other maritime plants. Theſe ſprings 
front towards the weſt, ald are chiefly impregnated with ma- 
rine and bittern ſalt, They have very good effects in the gravel, 
(e 4 Diſcourſe of the Virtues and ſes of Nevile Holt Water, London, 17 42, 
8ro{(þ) Short's Treatiſe of Mineral Waters, P. ii. p. 41.—(g) A brief Diſcourſe 
of certain Baths, or medicinal Waters, in the County of Warwick, near unto a 
certain village, called Newubham Regis, by Walter Pailey, London, 1582, He was 
Phyſic-Profeſior in the Univerſity of Oxtord.—(7) Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. c3. 
Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing, p. 21,—(s) Chauncey's Hiſtory of 
Hertfordſhire, p. 6.— (f) Allen's Natural Hiſtory of the chalybeate and purging 


Waters in Eneland. p. 174.—(z) Additions to Camden's Britannia. — (w) Short's, 


Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 54, 5s, Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire, p. 45 
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ſtone, and ſcutvy; as alſo in the jaundice, and quartan agues; 
and are looked upon as a certain remedy for worms (x). Scat- 
borough Spa, in Yorkſhire (5), is ſo well known, fo much 
eſteemed, and has already exerciſed ſo many able pens in diſplay- 
ing its virtues, that barely to mention it is all that comes within 
my deſign (2). Stoke, or Jeſſop's Well, is a very remarkable 
ſpring, not long ſince diſcovered, in Stoke Common, abuut three 
miles from Claremont, in the county of Surry (). It is conſi— 
dered 2s a nitrous purging water, and ſuperior to any other of 
the kind, that has been diſcovered in this part of the world. 

In a field lying eaſt from the Green at Streatham, another 
village in the ſame county of Surry, medicinal ſprings were diſ- 
covered near a century ago, though they were not drank before 
1670 (b). At that time they were judged more purgative than 
Fpſom waters: they were long, and are ſtill, in great repute 
but in theſe things humour, and the reigning whim, do more 
than reaſon or obſervation. Experience has ſhewn, that theſe 
waters are very efficacious in deſtroying worms, and may there- 
fore not be improper in caſes where people are much emaciated, 
without the ſymptoms that commonly attend a conſumption ; 
they are alſo much eſteemed for ſtrengthening the cye-fight. I 
call them ſprings, for there were originally three, and the mid- 
dle one wrought as an emetic (c). In thoſe that are commonly 
called Sun Tavern Fields, on the other fide the Tower of Lon- 
don, in the county of Middleſex, there is a mineral ſpring of a 
very ſingular kind, which, from its lying in the pariſh of St. 
Paul's, Shadwell, is commonly called Shadwell] Water (d). Tt 
is very powerful in outward applications, in the cure of moſt 
cutaneous diſtempers, being both outwardly and inwardly uſed ; 
has been thought a ſpecific for the ſcurvy, and even for the le- 
pro:y. It became famous, at firſt, from its being found a ſove- 
reign remedy for ſome ſorts of ſore eyes; and its other qualities 
were gradually made evident, partly by experience, and partly 


from the obſervation and ſagacity of ſome learned phyſicians. It 


15 ſuppoſed to derive theſe virtues from its running through a bed 
of Pyrites (-). Near Thor, 'Thowr, or, as it is commonly 
called, Kirkby Thowr, a town three miles from Appleby, in 
Weſtmoreland, there are two fine ſprings of a mild chalybeztz 
water, not inferior to many that are at preſent in high eſteem ; 


(x) Leigh's Tentam. de Fontibus medicatis in Agro Lancaftr. p. 123.—(y) Al- 
len's Natural Hiſtory of chalybeate and purging Waters in England, p. 1g1—1c7. 
Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 112=195.—(s) Doctors Witty, Simpſon, 
Highmore, Tonſtall, Foot, &c. Shaw's Inquiry into the Contents, Virtues, &c. 
of Scarborough Spa Waters, p. 87 —166. (a) DoQtor Stephen Hales's Ex- 
«mination of the Strength of ſeveral pyrging Waters, eſpecially Jeſſop's Well, in 
the Philofophical Tranſactions, No. ccccxcv. p. 446.—(b) Aubrey's Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Surry, vol. i. p 216.— (0) Allen's Natural Hiſtory of chalybeate 
and purging Waters in England, p. I; 1---1,7,—— (%) Maitland's Hiſtory of 


London, p. 783.— (e) Hoffman's Treatiſe upon Miueral Waters, by Doctor 
Shaw, p. 102, in tie Notes, 
8 2 
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and if there were conveniencies for drinking them, probabiy 
theſe waters would be found very beneficial in ſcorbuttc caſes; 
and, as the place is pleaſant, the air wholſome, and proviſions 
cheap, one would think ſuch neceſſary improvements might be 
ealily made {f). n the top of a hill, near a farm boule at 
Weft Tilbury in Ejfex, there riſes a celebrated ſpring, which 
ſome have thought little, if at all, inferior to the German Pou- 
hon water (g). It has a very fcft agreeable taſte, as if it was 
mixcd with milk. It has been found of great {ervice in the gra- 
vel, aſthma, and ſome kind of ſcurvies, and is conſidered as à 
ſpecific in diarrheea's, dyſenteries, and the piles (2). The wa- 
ters of Tunbridge, like thoſe of Fpſom and Scarborough, arc 
too well known to need any commendation, and yet could not be 
omitted in our catalogue (9). 

UrpmMiis TER, near Horn Church, in Eſſex, affords us a fpring 
of ſome ſingular, as well as ſalutary qualities, which in obſtinate 
agues and dtepſies (the common diſcaſes of this ccunty) are very 
eſſicacious; and the ſalt of theſe waters may, in any proper fi- 
quor, be taken at a diſtance, with as mvch benefit as the waters 
at the ſpring; which is a circumſtance of conſequence, ard 
ovght to recommend them (+). In Derbyſhire, at Weſtwood, 
there is a ſpring, which is repreſented as very nearly reſembling 
the Sun Tavern Fields, or Shadwell water, and healing, chiefly 
by cutward application, the fouleſt and moſt ſtubborn ulcers, 
ard this too in a ſurprizing ſhort ſpace of time, and when other 
methods, and other mineral waters alſo, have proved altogether 
inc ffectual (/). In Staffordſhire, than which no country is 
better watered, there are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and thoſe 
likewiſe of different kinds; amongſt which there is a very famous 
one at Willowbridge, that has done extraordinary cures in the 
moſt deplorable cafes, ſuch as rickets, diſtorted limbs, lame- 
neſſes, hectic and conſumptive habits; and yet, upon the ſtrict- 
eſt examination, nothing of a mineral {ſubſtance has been diſco- 
vered (m). "Theſe waters therctore, as well as ſome others, 
maintain their title to healing rather by preſcription than phy fi- 
cal evidence; and yet this ought not to turn to their prejudice 
with the Il-arned or the unlcarned. Not with the former, be— 
cauſe they know, better than others, that many facts are incon- 
teſtible, of which human wiſdom can give none, or but a very 
imperſect account; nor with the unlearned, ſince the evidence of 
cures attuaily done, as to the authenticity of which they are 
competent judges, is more to be relied upon than phyſical rea- 


(f) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, vol ii. p. 66. 69,—'£) Trewife on the 
Virtues of T.!bury Waters.—(/) Allen's Hiſtory of chalybeate and purging Wat 
in England, p. 26, 27.— /) Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 362 ii. 297 iv, p. 22, 
242, 243, 244, 247 5 V. P. 3B0.—(h) Allen's Nature! Hiſtory of chalyyeate and 
purging Waters of Enpland, p 148 —{/) Sbort's Hiltory of Minera! Waters, L' . 
P. 183, —(m) Plot's Hiſtory ot Staſfordſhire, p. 192, 103. Shorts Fury vi Mis 
neral Waters, P. ii. p. 86. 
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foning ; in regard to which, they can be no judges at all. On 
which account, ſuch waters as this, St. Maddern s in Cern— 
wall, and Glaitenbury, in Somettetſliite, ſhould be remembe;- 
ed, till ſuch time as our pl:itotop hic 1NGUIFTIES unravet the CaUEs 
how theſe waters heal; whereas, all we at preſent Know is, that 
they aQually do heal (2 ). 

AT the diſtance of eis than a mile from Witham, in Elen, 
in the dire road from London to Harwich, there is a fine 
chalybeate ſpring, which was d:icovercd abuve Lhree!cure years 
ago, ard tor fone time was much reforted to, ang in it; uh El- 
teem (). By the want of tkil, however, in thoſe who under— 
took to ſecure, adorn, and improve it, : a quantity of com— 
mon water was inized with the mincral, in 4 great mraſure 
defeated its operations, and very naturally deftroyed its reputa— 
tion. But, about twenty yczrs ago the true ſpring was ſought 
out, reſtored, and defended e againſt ali future accidents; in can- 
ſequence of which it has juſtly recovered its credit. When 
drank upon the ſpot (for its {pirit is too line to bear carriage) it is 
equally plcatint a and powerful; very diuretic z refturcs loit ap- 
petite; removes indigeſtion; ; is of very great ſervice in 285 zes; 
in the jaundice, and in the beginning © dropſics in moſt ſcor- 
butic, and in {ume aſthmatic cates. But it is chictly lee 
for removing hectic fevers, and reſtoring the ſtrength and ſpirits 
of perſons, even in the loweſt condition, when weakened and re— 
duced by long tinefies. We have a meft ingenious and judicious 
account of this ſpa, written by one ot ihe taculty, in a manner 

capable of ſatisſying the ſevereſt inquirer, and! in a ſtile perſpicu- 
cus to every reader (J). 

W1ITHERSLACK SPA lies in that corner of Wee 
which borders upon Lancafhire, about eight miles from Kendal, 
end tiſas at the foot of a lime ſtone and ironſtone rock (9). It was 
diſcovered about a cen tury ago, and has mairtained its reputa— 
tion by repeated cures in contumptions, juundice, dropſies, gra- 
vel, and {lonc. Put its pcc uliar excellence! es are, the healing 
the moſt ſtubborn ulcers by inward and outward "Applic ation, and 
deſtroying worms, I his, like the Witham © pa, is not to be 
depended upon, unleſs drank upon the ſpot; which, if that 
would invite people to make this a place of amuſement and re- 
fort, has all the advantages of a wholeſome air, a pleaſant ro- 
mantic ſituation, and, in its neighbourhood, a cnacap and plen- 
titul country. 

THERE ſeems to be as much reaſon to expect v artety of ſalu- 
tary and mineral waters in Wales, as in any part of the Britiſh 
dominions. The ſituation { is in every aſpe& favourable, as re- 

/ 


(% Hariiſon's Deſcription of Britain, chap. xii. Sir John Flover of Cold Bath- 
jag, p. 7, 65, 85.—(2) Allen's Natural Hiltory ci chalybeate and purging Waters 
o England, p. 19.—(p) An Eſſay upon the Witham Spa, by James Taverne 'X 
M. B. London, 1737» 8 —0 0% Leigh's Natural Hiflory of Lao. aihie, Cheimue, 
Ec. p. 36. Short's Hiſtory ot Mineral Waters, L'. i p <5. 
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and if there were conveniencies for drinking them, probabiy 
thefe waters would be found very beneficial in ſcorbuttc cafes , 
and, as the place is pleaſant, the air wholſome, and proviſions 
cheap, one would think ſuch neceſſary improvements might be 
caſily made (7). Un the top of a hill, near a farm houſe at 
Weſt Tilbury in Effex, there riſes a celebrated ſpring, Which 
ſome have thought little, if at all, inferior to the German Pou- 
hon water (g). It has a very ſoft agreeable taſte, as if it was 
mixcd with milk. It has been found of great etvice in the gra- 
vel, aſthma, and ſome kind of ſcurvies, and is conſidered as a 
ſpecific in diarrhœa's, dyſenteries, and the piles (5). The Wa- 
ters of "Tunbridge, like thoſe of Fpſom and Scarborough, arc 
too well known to need any commendatign, and yet could not be 
omitted in our catalogue (9). 

UrmMiis TER, near Horn Church, in Eſſex, affords us a ſpring 


of ſome ſingular, as well as ſalutary qualities, which in obſtinate 


agues and dropſies (the common gifeales of this ccunty) are very 


efficacious ; and the ſalt of theſe waters may, in any proper l- 
quor, be taken at a diſtance, with as much benefit as the waters 
at the ſpring; which is a circumſtance of conſequence, ard 
ovght to recommend them (+). In Derbyſhire, at Weſtwood, 
there is a ſpring, which is repreſented as very nearly reſembling 
the Sun Tavern Fields, or Shadwell water, and healing, chiefly 
by cutward application, the fouleſt ard moſt ſtubborn ulcers, 
ard this too in a ſurprizing ſhort ſpace of time, and when other 
methods, and other mineral waters alſo, have proved altogether 
incffectual (/). In Staffordſhire, than which no country is 
better watered, there are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and thoſe 
likewiſe of different kinds; amongſt which there is a very famous 


one at Willowbridge, that has done extraordinary cures 1n the 5 


moſt deplorable cafes, ſuch as rickets, diſtorted limbs, lame- 
neſſes, hectic and conſumptive habits; and yet, upon the ſtrict- 
eſt examination, nothing of a mineral ſubſtance has been diſco- 
vered (n). Theſe waters therefore, as well as ſome others, 
maintain their title to healing rather by preſcription than phy fi- 
cal evidence; and yet this ought not to turn to their prejudice 
with the learned or the unlcarned. Not with the former, be— 
cauſe they know, better than others, that many iaQs are incon- 
teſtibie, of which human wiſdom can give none, or but a very 
imperfect account; nor with the unltarned, ſince the evidence o 
cures actually done, as to the authenticity of which they are 
competent judges, is more to be rejied upon than phyſical rea- 


(f) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, vol ii. p. £6, £9,—'g) Trex'iſe on the 
Virtues of Ti!\bury Waters.— (/) Allen's History of chalybeate and putging Wat. 
in England, P. 26, 27.— 999 Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 552 ii. 297 : i. p ITT 
242, 243, 244, 247; v. p. 390.—(4) Allen's Nature! Hiſtory of cha!ybeate and 
purging Waters of Erpland, p 148 —{/) Short's Hiltery of Mineral Waters, P. 
p. 183.— (½) Plot's Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, p. 192, 103. Short's Hiſtory or . 
neral Waters, P. ii. p. 88. 
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ſoving; in regard to which, they can be no judges at all. On 
which account, ſuch waters as this, St. Maddern's in Corn- 
wall, and Glaitenbury, in Somerfctſhite, ſhould be remember- 
ed, till ſuch time as our plulotophic inquiries unravel the cauies 
how theſe waters heal; whereas, all we at preſent Know tis, that 
they aQually do heal (). 

AT the diſtance of leis than a mile from Witham, in Elen, 

in the direc road from London to Harwich, there is a fire 
chalybeate ſpring, which was d:icovercd above three!Cyure cars 
ago, ard tor ſome time was much reforted to, anu in high ci- 
teem (). By the want of tkil, however, in thoſe who unuer- 
took to ſecure, adorn, and improve it, ſuch a quantity of com— 
mon water was inixed with the mincral, as in a great mcature 
defeated its operations, and very naturally deſtroyed its reputa- 
tion. But, about twenty ycers ago the true ſpring was fouyht 
out, reſtored, and defended againſt all future accidents; in can— 
ſequence of which it has juſtly recovered its credit, When 
drank upon the ſpot (for its {pirit is too fine to bear carriage) it is 
equally plcaſint and powerful; very diuretic; reftcres loft ap— 
petite; removes indigeſtions; is of very great ſervice in agnes, 
in the jaundice, and in the beginning ei dropfies ; in mot ſcor— 
butic, and in {ume aithmatic cates. But it is chicfly celebrated 
for removing hectic fevers, and reftoring the ſtrength and ſpirits 
of perſons, even in the loweſt condition, when weakened and re- 
duced by long ninefies. We have a meſt ingenious and judicious 
account of, this ſpa, written by one of the faculty, in a manner 
capable of ſatisſying the ſevereſt inquirer, and in a ſtile perſpicu— 
cus to every reader (/). 
— WrraeRsSLACK Sy A lies in that corner of Weſtmnreland 
which borders upon Lancaſhire, about eight miles from Kendal, 
and ril:s at the loot ot a limeitone and ironſtone rock (9). It was 
diſcovered about a century ago, and has maintained its reputa- 
tion by repeaicd cures in contumptions, jaundice, dropſies, gra- 
vel, and {tone. But us peculiar exccilencics are, the healing 
the moſt ſtubborn ulcers by inward and outward application, and 
deſtroying worms. This, like the Witham Spa, is not to be 
depended upon, unlels drank upon the ſpot; which, if that 
would invite people to make this a place of amuſement and rc- 
fort, has all the advantages of a wholeſome air, a pleaſant ro- 
mantic ſituation, and, Ia its neighbourhood, a cheap and plen- 
titul country. 

THERE feems to be as much reaſon to expect variety of ſalu- 
tary and mineral waters in Wales, as in any part of the Britiſh 
dominions. The ſituation is in every aſpect iavourabie, as re- 

/ 


(* Hariiſon's Deſcription of Britain, chap. xai. Sir John Flover of Cold Bath- 
leg, p. 7, 65, 85.—(2) Allen's Natural Hiltory ci chalybeate and purging Waters 
ol England, p. 19. -(p) An Fiſay upon the Witham Spa, by James Taverner, 
NM. B. London, 1937, 8%.—(q) Leich's Natural Hit of Lancathie, Chetkice, 
Ec. p. 36. Short's Hiſtory ot Mineral Waters, L'. i Þ 86. | 
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ſembling thoſe countries, Swiſſerland eſpecially, where ſuch 
ſprings are found in the greateſt plenty (r). The ſoil and diſpo- 
tition of the earth is extremely diverſified, and produces abun- 
dance of mcdicinal and vulnerary plants. There are mines in 
different paris, and of different metals; as alſo of coals, which 
ate the ſureſt indications in other places, and therefore the less 

Iikely to deceive or miſlead us here. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
this, it muſt be acknowleged, that the wide extent of this prin- 
cipality conſidered, very tew of theſe ſalubrious ſprings have 


been aQually found; and moſt of thoſe that have Leen diſco- 


vered, have gradually funk in eſteem, and are at this time in a 
great meaſure negleQed (5s). The principal caule of their be- 
ing ſo little ſought, and io ſoon abandoned, ſeems to be the 
healthineſs of Wales in general, joined to the {imple manner ot 
living which prevails amongſt its inhabitants; and we know, 
that, as the whole need not a phyſician, ſo the found ſeldom 
{earch for remedies. Another reaſon may be, that perſons of 
great families and eſtates ſpend much of their time at London, 
which, when their health requires it, facilitates their being ſent 
to Epſom,. Tunbridge, or Bath; fo that whatever medicinal 
iprings are by chance, that is, by remarkable cures, brought imo 
ſome degree of knowlege, being trequented only by ordinary pco- 
ple, very ſeldom rife into high reputation (4). But, poſlibly, 
if we put health a little out of the queſtion, it would not be either 
time or pains Joſt, to ſearch for medicinal waters in this noble 
principality ; as they might, judiciouſly managed, be rendered 
terviceable in retaining the gentry in their own country, promot-» 

ing ſociety amongſt the politeſt and heit educated part of a peo- 

ple, diſtinguithed by their natural endowments, and, by degrees: 

perhaps, attract company from the bordering countics, in order 
to ſhare not only the benefits of the waters, but in the converſa- 
tion and amuſements of thoſe who frequented them; which 
would be in many reſpeds beneficial to the country, as well as 
to the inhabitants. 

THERE are, however, even at preſent, inſtances enough to 
encourage ſuch a ſearch. A very good chalybeate ſpring has 
been found in the garden belonging to the epiſcopal palace of 
Bangor, in Carnarvonſhire (u); and by the way, this is a county 
where, in all probability, many ſuch waters might be eaſily d- 
covered, and it may be, ſome of a very different nature, ſince 
many fragments of Roman baths have been found here (which, 
though commonly artificial, were alſo ſometimes improvements 
of naturally warm ſprings), as alſo ſome veſtiges of a copper 
inne, Wrought by the ſame people (). At Caergyric, in 


() Itinera per Helvetiz Alpinas Regiones ſacta ab A. D. 1700 ad 1511, a ſoante 

Scheutzero, Lugd. Batav. 1728, 4%.—(s) See the laſt Edition of Camden's Bri- 
tannia, with the Additions; Loctor Childrey's Britannia Baconica : ; ard other Works 
of this Nature.—(!) Short's Hittory of Mincral Waters, P. ii. p. 86, 89.—{s) 
Apesadix to the Account of Llandrindod Waters —(w) Camdeni Britannia, p. 
£35. Additions to the Engl ſu Tranſlation of the Britannia. 
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Flintſhire, about twelve miles from Cheſter, there are two ſalt 
ſprings, one of which is in great credit for curing obſtinate ſcur- 
vies, and even leproſies, by drinking the water, and waſhing 
with it (x). About half a century ago there was a pro}: & ot 
erecting a ſalt work here; but, upon boring, lome treth water 


| ſprings broke into the well, which ruined all their hopes (5). 


It is however, likely, that there might be formerly brine ſprings 
diſcovered in Flintth:re, fince there are two villages (z), one 
called Over, and the other Nether Droitwich, -which ſeem to 
me to point out ſome ſuch thing. Liandrindod, in the county of 
Radnor, twenty-five miles from Aberyſtwith (the neareſt fea 
port) in Cardiganſhire, thirty miles from Shrewſbury, and twen= 
ty-tour from Herctiord, is of late years become famous for ſevcral 
chaly beate and other ſprings, which have done extraordinary 
cures in a variety of chronic diltempers, of which the public has 
lately reccived a very copious account (a). At Llanwrit, in 
Denbighſhire, there is a ſpring, Wu ich the country people have 
found by experience to have very jialutary effects in icrophulous 
and gorbutic caſes; and if ſome accounts that have been given 
of it be true (5), it certainly delerves to be more carefully ex- 


amined, when perhaps it will be found of a very ſingular na- 


ture (c). 
Ix the road, about a quarter of a mile ſouth of Rhuthyn, in 


the fame county, in the way to Denbigh, which 1s about five 


miles farther, there is a very fine medicinal ſpring, called St, 
Peter's well (4), which, at the recommendation of Doctor 
Fowkes, an eminent phy ſician at that place, was ſecured by a 
wail built round it, and a baſon placed to receive the water. 
But theſe are of late ſaid to be decaycd, and the ſpring diſre- 
garded (); though there cannot be, if we conſider the natural 
beauties of the ſituation, the neatneſs of the town, and the 
cheapneſs of the country adjacent, a more commodious place 
than this for the reception of ſuch as might be inclined to make 
a trial of the virtues of theſe waters. n Trocſcllyne hill, (or 
Tryſylwin hills, for there are two of that name) in the north 
part of the iſland of Angleſey, there riſes a medicinal ſpring, the 
waters of which have a very pleaſing acidity, and are found to 
be of great ſervice in agues, in dropſiés, at the beginning of 
conſumptions, and alſo in the jaundice {f). At Swanzy, in 
Glamorganſhire, mineral waters have been diſcovered, which 
reſemble thoſe at Shadwell, and have done great cures in palſies, 
rheumatiſms, and conſumptions, but are particularly remarkable 


(x) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. Ii. p. £6, 89,—{ y) Dotor Thomas 
Tylſtone's Account of the Springs at Caer Gyrle.— (s) Specd's Britiſh . Empire, 
fol. 122,—(a) A Treatiſe of the three medicinal Mineral Watets at Llandrindod, 
by Dr. Weitie! Linden, M. D. London, 1766, 8%. —(4) Sir John Floyer's Hiſto 
ot Cold Bathing, p. 85.—+(c) See the Appendix to the Account of Llandrindod 
Waters —(d) From particular intormation, —(e ) Probably by an irrupt ion of com- 
mon water, the ſpring is for the preſent ſpoiled - Speed's Britiſh Empire, il, 
145. Apfendix ts the Account of Llandrindod Waters, 
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for reſtraining hemorrhages, and ſtopping fluxes of all kinds; 


which have drawn to them a concourle of people, and are likely 
to maintain theif credit (g). 

TEE,, as before obſerved, are enough to encourage a ſearch 
for more of ſuch ſalutary waters in a country which, from its ex- 
terior appearance, promiſes as many, and of as different natures, 
as any of the ſame compaſs in Europe. Theſe, when diſcovered, 
and their vijtues duly examined and authenticaily eſtabliſhed, for 
which we want not as learned phyſicians, and as able chemiſts, 
as are any-where to be found, might very ealily ſubſtitute a 
journey into Wales, inftead of voyages to Germany, France, 
italy, or Portugal, with much benefit to health, and (wh! ch at 
this ſuncture merits ſome attention) a great ſaving to the na— 
tion ((). The very ſearch alſo would be unqueſtionably recom- 
penſed with the bringing to light a variety of mineral and other 
treaſures, which have long lain neglected, and may otherwi!e 
never be revealed. A ſpring or bath of eſtabliſhed reputation, 
would ſpeedily draw a refort of people; the providing convenien- 
cies fur them, would immediately form a village, which whuld 
riſe, in the ſpace of a few years, into a town; occaſion the in- 
habiting and cultivation of the adjacent country; promote neigh- 
bouring manufactures; produce the repairing old, and opening 
new roads; enlarge the correſpondence, and quicken the circu- 
lation in all the adjoining counties; and excite new branches ot 
induitry, by the proſpect of rewards unknown before, ſo as to 
facilitate exceedingly thoſe improvements, which the public-ipi- 
Tited gentlemen in this part of Britain, to their immortal honor, 
are ſo much diſpoſed to encourage (i). Thus much I thought 
it requiſite to ſay, in order to ſhew how eſſentially this ſubject | 15 
connected with my plan, and how eaſily and certainly the natu— 

ral bounties beſtowed by Providence, may, by a little care ard 
attention, be converted into political advantages. I freely ac- 
knowlege, or rather am proud to own, I borrowed this doctrine 
from the wife Lord Bacon (); and I have opened it the more 
fully here, that I may not be obliged to apply the ſame kind of 
reaſoning, as otherwiſe I muſt be confirained to do, upon many 
ſubſequent occaſions, 

Wir are next to procced to another inſtance of the kindneſs of 
Providence, nearly allied io the former, by which I mean baths; 
and, in reſpect to theſe, it will be found, upon a very curſory 
furvey, weare in Britain not at all deficient ; and the number 
might, v without queſtion, as our late 1 in compariſon 


te) From particular information — (+) Conſider the ſums ſpent by the Engl 
at A. x Ia Chapelle, Schwalbach, Spa, Pyrmont. Montpellier, Naples, Liſbon, &c. 
a5 alto the advantages which theſe places draw from the high reputation of their 
baths, fp.ings, and air,—(i) From the information of ſeveral perſons of worth, and 
eſpecialiv the Right R everend and Honourable Doctor Robert Drummond, tte pre- 
ſent worthy Bithop of St. Af: ph.—! k ) See his Specimen of the Perſian Magic; his 


Sapientia Veterum; ſeveral Parts of his great Work, de Augmentis SCIENtiaruin, 
and other Pieces. 
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of thoſe formerly known, manifeſtly prove, be, with a little in- 
quiry, greatly augmented. The uſe of water in cleanſing and 
puritying the body, in a natural ; and, metaphorically, in a re- 
|.cious ſenſe; was very early practiſed in all, as well barbarous 
as civilized nations; ard it is highly likely that from hence they 
came, by experience and obſervation, (the eyes of human ſci- 
ence) to diſcern its great utility in medicine. At leaſt this is the 
lain and probable account of the thing ; tor as bathing has CV1- 
dent and conſtant effects upon the human body, fo, where-ever 
this was commonly the cultom, as amongſt the remote ſt of the 
northern nations it (till is, theſe effects were moit likely to be 
obſerved. In this thercfore ] agree with a learned and judicious 
phyſician (/), that the uſe of cold baths, more eſpectally in nor- 
thern countries, is to be aſcribed to natural good ſenſe, for many 
reaſons, ard particularly theſe three. Cold bathing, or immer- 
fon in cold water, is the beſt preſervative againſt the ſenſe of 
cold, and conſequently of eminent ſervice to the naked Britons, 
in defending them from the rigour of the climate. Cold bathing 
2 Fords a certain and immediate relict from wearineſs, which muſt 
ba e recommended it to people continuaily in ation, The third 
is a conſequence from the other two, the univerſality of this 
practice among ft thoſe nations who have ſcarce any other lights 
than ſuch as they derive from nature and experience (m). Learn- 
ed men, and more eſpecially learned phyſicians, in ſuccecding 
times ſpeculated upon this, as well as other cuſtoms z and ex- 
Flaining the cauſes of thoſe effects which at firſt introduced the 
praQice, made that a ſubject of ſcience, and an inſtrument in 
medicine, which had been before uled at random, and of courſe 
with leſs certainty and benefit; that is, in regard to the cure, 
or prevention of diſeaſes, for even to this common ſenſe had di- 
reed men, as well as to the ordinary uſe of immerſions for the 
lake of pleaſure or conveniency, | 

Tur great father of phyſic, Hippocrates, well underſtood 
the uſe of cold baths; and on this, as well as all other {ubjeQs, 
has written very amply, as well as very judiciouſly („). "They 
were alſo known and highly eſteemed by the Romans. Anto- 
nius Muſa cured Auguſtus by this method, for which he was 
munificently rewarded by the ſenate, and his ſtatue, at the pub- 
lic expence, placed next to that of Eſculapivs (s). The Empe- 
ror Alexander Severus, who lived to old age, uſed them tre- 
quently, or rather conſtantly (/); and as he reſided long in this 
iſland, his example probably recommended them to the 


Britons, 
who by this time were become a very poliſhes people, 
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* Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing, p. *4.—{n) Doctor Giles Pletche 
er's Obſervations on the Manners of the Rufi: ns. Oicarius, in bis Embaſty, p. 96. 
Ellis“ Voyage to Huclon's Bay, p. 183.— (4) See is Doctrine largels Raced from 
his leveral Treats ſes, by Sir ahn Floyer, * Eis Letter 6 
Hucton in Auguſto. cap 89, 81. Dion. 
lib. XXX e) Lamprüd. in Alex. Scve:. 
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the Roman manners, and practiſed, on a very different principle, 
what, in earlier times, had been in daily uſe among their ruder an- 
ceſtors. It was allo common in the days of the Saxons, who 
very probably had been accuſtomed to it in their own country 
(). In proceſs of time, religion came to have a ſhare in this 
uſage ; and thoſe places in which the firſt preachers of chriſ- 
tianity to that nation, who in the next ages were all canonized, 
had commonly baptized their converts, were ſuppoſed to have a 
certain degree of ſandtity, and were from thence ſtiled Holy 
Wells (r) ; of which there are many in all the three kingdom, 
The monks improved upon this, and, in their fictitious legends, 
attributed miraculous properties to certain ſprings, in ſome of 
which perhaps they had diſtinguiſhed medicinal virtues (s). A 
very learned prelate, who had long ſtudied this ſubject, wrote a 
diſcourſe upon it, Which no doubt would have given great ſatis— 
faction had it been publiſhed (9). 


AT the reformation, as if all things introduced, or commend- 


ed by papiits, were infected with popcry, the uſe of theſe wells 
was unaccountably run down (%, till men's minds being ſettled 
by degrees, reaion again recommended what had been diſcre- 
dited by ſuperſtition ; for undoubtedly there was no leſs folly in 
refuſing to make uſe of ſpriogs and baths, becauſe their virtues 
were attributed to falle cauſes by divines, than to decline their 
aſſiſtance becauſe phyſicians diſagree about their contents. The 
all-wiſe Creator has given us waters for drink and for phyſic; 
and it is an act of religion to point out and preſerve the memory 
of theſe bleſſings (w). On the whole, we may, with great 
propriety, d. ſinguiſh cold baths into three claſſes. The firſt is, 
Tivers rendered moderately warm by the rays of the ſun. The 
ſecond, common water, moderatcly cold, in which the whole 
body 1s bathed, or particular parts of it waſhed ; and in regard 
to theſe we have already made it cvicent, that no country can be 
better ſupplied than Britain. The third are irigid ſprings, im- 
pregnated with ſome cold mineral, and thele are, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, What is meant by cold baths, of which we have many, very 
juſtly eſteemed for their falubrious effects (c). 

We might, to cut this matter ſhort, aflert, that at leaſt eve- 
ry ſpring remarkably cold, may be accounted very properly a 
cold bath. But to ſpeak more particularly, many of our mine- 
ral ſprings are, in this reſpect, peculiarly adapted to medicinal 
purpoſes. Such, for example, as are ſtiled vitriolic waters, of 
hich there aie ſome in almoſt every county. Brine ſprings, 


(3) Camdeni Britang us, p. 95.—(r) Bedz Hſſt. lib. ii, iii, iv.—(s) Concilia 
Magnæ Britanniz, vol. 3. p. 389. Plot $ Natuial Hiftory of Oxfordſhire, chap. ii. 
F. 70. Heain's Preface to Robert of Glouceſter, Pp xIvii,-(t, DcQor William 
Fleetwood, fiſt Biſhop of St. Aſa;h, then of Ely, in his Addreſs to the Reader, 
before the Liſe of St, Wenefrede, p 18, mentions a Diſcourſe of the Superſtition 
of Waters, which he had written, and intended to publiſh — ( Harriſon's De- 


ſcription of Britain, chap. * "xi,—(w) Philoſophical Traaſactioas, N“. li. 9 Sir 


In Floyer's Hiltory of Cold Bat bing, p. 91. 
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and ſea water, are likewiſe uſeful; and bathing in them has been 
recommended by the moſt able phyſicians (y)). The tinners in 
Cornwall obſerve, that the water which runs from Mundick ore, 
cures any Wounds, cuts, or ſores ſurprizingly (=). Nitrous 
purging waters, and ſmooth oily bituminous waters, effect great 
cures by bathing. - Alabaſter waters, marle watcrs, ana iuch as 


ron through chalk and limeſtone, heal ulcers, and are in other 


{pes highly falutary (a). We will next mention ſome of the 
many cold baths in I'ngland, that have experience, as well as 
reaſon, on their fide ; and though perhaps diſcovered by chance, 
and brought into credit by accidental cures (5), are now known 
and acknowleged, from a ſtrict examination of their contents, to 
be exceedingly powerful, as well as the cheapeſt remedies, in 
many of the moſt grievous diſtempers to which the bodies of 
men are ſubject, and therefore cannot be too much commend- 
ed (c). 

Ar Aſkeron, five miles from Doncaſter, and ſeven from 
Ponteſra&t, in Yorkſhire (d), there is a ſulphur ſpring, which 
is now incloſed, and falls into a fine baſon. It riſes within a 
ſew yards of a pool, the ſoil on one ſide of which is limeſtone, 
ard on the other a white clay, lying upon white ſand. This 
pool is never dry, nor ever oveiflows, "The virtues of the water 
were firſt diſcovered by farriers and farmers, who drove their 
horſes and cattle thither in the moſt ſtubborn maladies, and this 
with all imaginable ſucceſs; and theſe waters are now famous 
jor curing the moſt inveterate ſtreumous ſores by bathing. Croft 
ſpa, in the ſame county, upon the edge of the biſhoprick ot 
Durham (0), ſpringing through limeſtone, is no leſs remarkable 
tor the ſame properties, and, by drinking and bathing, cures 
molt cutaneous diſtempers. Near Coleſhil %, in Warwick- 
ſhire, there is an excellent cold bath, which has done wonders 
even in leprous caſes. Holy Well (g), near Hinckley, in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, is likewiſe famous in caſcs of the ſame nature. At Hun- 
wick, near Biſhops Aukland, in the biſhoprick of Durham (6), 
there is an excellent cold ſpring, to which people reſort com- 
monly in the months of June and July with their children, from 
its efficacy in curing the rickets. Kedleſton, in Derbyſhire (i), 
in the midſt of Sir Nathaniel Curzon's park, furniſhes an ad- 
mirable cold bath, from the ſpring that has been beſore- men- 
tioned, which, by drinking and bathing, cures weakneſs of the 
joints, fixed and wandering pains, ſwellings, lameneſs, and even 


( y ) Diſſertation concerning the Uſe of Sea Water in Diſeaſes of the Glands, &c. 
by Doctor Ruſſell, 1754, 8%.—(z) Additions to Camden's Britannia.—{a) Sir 
Jobn Floyer's Hi'tory of Cold Bathing, p. 21.—(b) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral 
Waters, P. i. — (6) Leigh, de Balneis frigidis. — (4) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral 
Waters, P. i, p. 303.—(e) Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 32. Short's Hiſtory of 
Mineral Water, p. i. p. 299,—-{f) Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing, p. 
z1.<{g) Burton's Deſcription of Leic«ſterſhire, p. 134, 13s. Sir John Floyer's 
Hiſtory of Col Bathiog, p. 22.— ) Mr. Elliſon's Account of this, in a Letter to 
Sir John Floyer,(i) Short's Hiſtory of Miagca! Waters, P. i. p. 297. 
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the king's evil. St. Mongah's well (4) is one of thoſe, at 
Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire, celebrated for above a century 
tor curing old aches, ſwellings, hard tumours, agues, and many 
other diſtempers. Newnham Regis, in Warwickſhire, alrcady 
mentioned (1), is alſo conſidered with good reafon in the farne 
Iight. ' At Newton Dale (m), nine miles trom Whitby, in York- 
ſhire, there is a petrifying cold ſpring, which cnres h@morr- 
hages of every kind, weak joints, and even diſtorted limbs, if 
uſed at the beginning. Near Tutbury (n), in Staffordſhire, 
there was formerly a cold ſpring in great reputation; another ar 
Walſhall ; and a third at Willowbridge, in the fame county, 
which has done prodigious cures by drinking and bathing z as to 
which, if the reader will conſult the treatiſes mentioned at the 
bottom of the page (o), or any perſon well acquainted with that 
2 he will learn much more than is proper to be inſerted 
cre. 

In Wales they have, in Flintſhire, one of the moſt famon:, 
and it may be, one of the moſt ſingular cold baths in this iſland, 
near a little town, which from hence is called Holy Well (). 
As to the legend of St. Wenefrede, it is more than enough to 
diſcredit it, that Girald, who ſeldom miſſes either a miraculous 
well, or an extraordinary ſtory, when they come in, or lie but a 
littie out of the way, ſhould yet be filent as to both; and this 
too, though he paſſed a night at a religious houfe ncar the place. 
But, beſides his, there is alſo as deep a filence amongſt all our 
ancient hiſtorians (). There is, however, a chapel dedicated 
to this St. Wenetrede, hewn out of the folid rock, and very 
neatly adorned, that ftands over the ſpring, which riſes with 
great force, and runs afterwards with ſuch rapidity as to turn a 
mill (). It is from various circumſtances probable, that this is 
not ſo properly a fountain, as a ſubterraneous current, diverted 
hither by miners in working the rocky hilt; and therefore Gi— 
raldus Cambrenſis, though he ſays not one word of either ſaint 
or well, helps us to a good account of the ſurprizing coldneſs of 
the bath, by telling us a ſilver mine had been wrought, or fought 
for, thereabouts (F/); and poſſibly this might be no more than 
a lead mine, and theſe no other than the waters iflutng from 
thence, at what the workmen call a ſwallow (7). Be that as it 
will, the name of Holy Well is ancienter than that of St. We- 
nefrede, and might very naturally induce the monks of Baſing- 


(9) Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, &c. b. i. p. 54.—(!) See p. 
82. Dugdale's Antiquities of Waawickſhire, p. 101. Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory 
of Cold Bathing, p. 21.—'m) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 297.— 
() From private iaformation,—-(s) Doctor Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Statordfhire. 


Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing, p. 21, 115. Short's Hiſtory of Mineral. 


Waters, P. ii. p. 83.—{ +) Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 121.—(g) Such as Beda, 
William of Malmeſbury, H Huntington, Florence of Worceſter, Roger Hoveden, 
Walter Hemingſord, Mathew Paris, &c,—(r) Brome's Travels over England, 
Scotland, and Wales, p. 237.—(s) Itincrar, Cambriz, IIb. ii. cap. 1o0,—(!) Adet- 
tions to Camden's Britanuia. 
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werk, to whom, by that name, it had been granted, to frame 

the legend of Wenefrede, and her martyrdom, for their pur- 

pole (u). Independent of all this, it is an admirable ſpring, and 

deſerves to be called the firſt and principal one of its kind, an- 

{wering all the intentions of a cold bath, curing all the diſeaſes, 
and relieving all the infirmities, for which cold baths are judi- 
ciouſly preſcribed, and, as far as I could obtain any proper in- 

formation, thoſe only. The virtues of theſe waters have main- 
tained their reputation againſt all prejudices; and though, from 
the dilcovery and introduction of ſo many other ſprings and baths, 
the concourſe of people to Holy Well may not be ſo great as in 
times paſt, yet the reſort of perfons of both ſexes, and of all 
ranks and ages, is {till very conſiderable, and the ſuperſtitious 
practices uſed there daily wearing out (w). Indeed the fre- 
Guenting this place mercly as a medicinal cold bath, by proteſt- 
ants, is a very prudent thing, and mult in every light in which it 
can be conſidered, appear highly right; ſince nothing could be 
more abſurd than that we thould preclude ourſelves Gop?®s 
gifts, becauſe they are, or have been heretofore, misrepreſented, 
or abuſed, by men. 

Ir is certain, that, formerly, the ſpring at Rhuthyn was in 
great reputation, as a bath, as well as a mineral ſpring ; and, 
very probably, the greateſt cures here, as well as in other places, 
were performed by drinking and bathing (x). I muſt once more 
take the liberty of obſerving, that this place ſtands upon the 
beautiful river Klwyd, at the very entrance of Dyfiryn Klwyd, 
Strath Cluid, or, as we call it, the vale of Clwyd, the paradiſe 

| of Wales, which is highiy commended by Camden (who made 
a journey on purpoſe to {ee it) for the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, 
the verdure of its meadows, the fertility of its corn fields, and 
the many agreeable proſpetts on all ſides ()). One would there- 
{ore be terapted to hope that, upon trial, the credit of its bath 
ard waters might be reftored, as no place can lie more comma- 
oufly than this, for the reception of ſtrangers, or, conſequent- 
ly, for ſuch a purpoſe. It is evident the Holy Well has raiſed 
and ſupported an agreeable market town in Flintſhire; and 
though it be true that Rhuthyn is already in a very thriving con- 
dition, yet there ſecms to be no reaſon to ſlight ſo eaſy, and 
vhich, in proceſs of time, may prove ſo conſiderable an improve- 
rent in Denbighſhire. The lame thing may be ſaid of the mi- 
Meral waters at Swanzy, Which, from the accounts we have re- 
ceived, ſeem no leſs proper tor bathing than drinking; and would 
probably ſucceed ill better, it ufed both ways; which may 
= equally contribute to expedite, and, in very obſtinate caſes, 10 
cuiifito the cure. 


1 %) See Doctor Powel's learned Notes on Girald Carbrenſis; and Bishop Pleet- 
: 42:41 Preface to the Life of St. Wencirede, (ww) Acditions to Camden's Et 
ranma fo; Sir on Vivver's History of Cold Bathing -() Camdeni Britar.- 
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So Mx critical reader may perhaps object, that in bringing 
this ſubject within the compaſs of my deſign, and inſiſting % 
ſtrongly on the political purpoſes that may be ſerved from the 
ſettled reputation of medicinal ſprings, I make it too much a 
work of art, and thereby afford encouragement to practices, 
which already but too frequently prevail, of giving an air cf 
importance to things in themſelves of tile conſequence, + 
ſpecious recommendations. But I anſwer clearly, that, than 
this, nothing can be farther from my intention. Opinicn 
is the phantom of a day; truth continues unaltered, and {or 
ever. I am ſo far from extending, that, in this caſe, I am for 
extirpating the dominion of faſhion. Let every ſpring, let eve- 
Ty bath, be ſtrictly examined, their contents known, and, as 
far as human ſcience can inveſtigate them, their qualities aſſign- 
ed, and the caſes in which they are proper ſettled by reaſon and 
experiment, with the proper method of uſing, and the cautions 
requiſite. This once done, events would do all the reſt. A ſe— 
Ties of ſucceſsful cures would demonſtrate the truth ; or the want 
of them quickly deſtroy all phyſical repreſentations. Thoſe 
places where health is to be obtained, would be frequented ; the 
inſignificancy of all but theſe would be determined. If it be te- 
plied, that I have myſelf mentioned collateral recommendations ; 
1 freely admit, that I am perſuaded, in many caſes, a pure air; 
moderate exerciſe, a temperate regimen, relaxation from buſ:- 
neſs, and chearful converſation, are neceſſary ingredients towards 
removing the diſorder. If by the junction of theſe a village can 
be raiſed to a town, or a town to a city, the neighbouring coun- 
try improved, and, by mutually relieving each other's wants, 
a multitude of people made happy, is not this very good policy? 
But perhaps it is aſked, how long will this laſt ? I dare not ſay 
for ever. But if I preſently produce an inſtance of its laſting two 
thouſand years, with hiſtorical evidence to prove it, will not this 
ſhew that I had an equitable right to the ſubje&, and that my 
notions are not chimerical? 

Wr come now to hot baths, of which it muſt be owned, that 
there are fewer in Great Britain than in ſome countries upon the 
continent. It may be, becauſe we have been leſs diligent in the 
ſearch of them; and it may poſſibly be, becauſe they are lc 
neceſſary in our climate. For though theſe muſt be acknow- 
leged very potent remedies in a variety of ſtubborn maladics, yet 
cold baths ſeem better calculated for the preſervation of health, 
and cold ſprings the beſt adapted to the moft common diſeaſcs. 
It will however appear hereafter, that we are not altogether de- 
fective even in this point; and that, though not many in num- 
ber, our warm ſprings are very different in ther natures, and 
have all of them, notwithſtanding, very ſalutary effects. 
We meddle not with the ſo much controverted queſtion, 
whence theſe waters derive their heat? Whether it be Intrinſic, 
from their paſſing through mineral beds, or being impregnates 
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with the vapours of Pyrites (Z); or whether they derive this 
heat from an extrinſic caule, or {ubterraneous fire in the bowels 
of the earth (a)? Very probable arguments have been urged, 
and great authorities there are on both ſides; but we pretend not 
to decide on which truth lies. It is ſufficient for our purpoſe 
that the fact is certain, and that we have indubitable proots that 
our hot waters have retained their warmth and their virtues 
through a long courle of ages, and that, whatever the cauſe ma 
be, there are no juſt grounds to apprehend that their ſalubrious 
qualities will ever tail. | 

Tur firſt of theſe are the hot ſprings at Bath, in Somerſet- 
ſhire (0), ſo well known with reſpect to their medicinal virtues, 
and ot which ſuch copious accounts have been given by ſo man 
learned writers, that it would be be ſide my purpoſe to dwell up- 
on ſo known a ſubject. Yet a few words perhaps, as to the 
hiſtory of the place, and to ſhew that theſe waters have been, 
ſince their firſt diſcovery, ever famous, may not be amiſs. 'The 
Britons called this place Yr ennaint Twymin, as Camden in- 
forms us (c); but he does not explain their meaning, which is, 
the warm or hot Bath. It was likewile called Caer Badon (a), 
which is the very name it now bears, that is, the city of Bath. 


It is ſaid to have been built by Blethin, or Bledin Cloyth, that is, 


as Bale interprets it, Bladudus Magus (), or Bladud the Sage. 
He is ſaid to have ſtudied at Athens, and to have beſtowed per- 
petual heat upon theſe waters by art magic (f). This has been 
rejected as a fable too groſs to be believed. It may be ſo; and 
yet perhaps Leland, who was no credulous man, might be as 
much in the right, who thought it meant no more than that he 
found out the uſe of theſe waters, and perhaps gueſſed at the 
cauſes of their warmth (g); at leaſt this may be preſumed, from 


the fragment of an old chronicle, produced by the learned Sel- 


len () William of Malmeſbury is for attributing them to the 
Romans; and that he might go as high as he could, gives the 
honour to Julius Cæſar (): which notion of his Leland treats 
with contempt (4). That they were known to the Romans, and 


improved by them, is true; but not ſurely ſoon after their com- 


ing, ſince Solinus () is the firſt author who mentions them; and 
he tells us there were hot ſprings in Britain, ſurrounded with 


(s) Varenii Geograph. univerſalic, ſect iv, cap. xvii. prop. 7. M. Lifer de 
Thermis et Fontibus medicatis Aaghz Exercit, 1. cap. ix. Hiſtoire de Ac. 
Royal, A. D. 1700, p. $2, Memoires, p. 101. Plot's Natural Hittory of taf⸗ 
fordſhite, chap. iii. ſect. 37 p. 144, Hoffman on Mineral Waters, translated by 
Doctor Shaw, p. 1423. — 0%) Agricola de Re Metal, p. 3m. Kircheri Mundus 
Subterrau P. i. lib. v. ſect. ii. cap. 6 Derham's Phyſico Theology, bock ii. 
chap. . Voyages de Tournetort, Lett. 21. p. 189. Colonne Hiſtoire naturelle 
de l' Univers, P. 11. chap, g. (6) Speed's Biitiſh Empire, fol. 27. (c) Britan- 
nia, p. 170. (4) Baxteri Gloffograph. Antiquit Britan D! . % Be 
Scriptorib. Britan. p. 1c, 11.—( f ) Gaiſred. Monument. Hiſt. Res. Britan lib. 12, 
c..10.—(z) De Scriptoridus Britannicis, cap: vi.— (/) In his Cormenary cn the 
eighth Song of Drayton's. Poly- olbion.— i) De Pontiit Angl. hib .) Com- 


mentar. in Cygnæam Canticuem, p. 34 32 —0 Folyliiſtos, cap. xxv. 
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elegant buildings, and dedicated to Minerva. Hence Camder 
very ingeniouſly conjectutes, that, upon their being thus adorn— 
ed and dedicated by the Romans, the Britons gave them the new 
name of Caer Palladdur (m), that is, the city of Palla&s Wa— 
ters; which title, however, Hardinge, in his old chronicle, t- 
tributes to Saliſbury, Ptolemy calls them, with great propriety, 
Therma hudata, Aquæ calidz, or, the warm waters. In the 
Itinerary we find them ſtiled Aquæ Solis, or, the Waters of the 
Sun; and Stephanus calls the city Badia. Bale tells us, that 
ſome attributed the heat and virtues of theſe ſprings to a miracle 
wrought by St. David ((). It feems that the Romans had for- 
tified Bath in ſuch a manner, that the Britons were not eaſily 
diſpoſſeſſed of it by the Saxons (), who became maſters of it 
Anno Domini 599. They gave it the name of Acemannes 
ceaſter (v), which Camden and Biſhop Gibſon both interpret the 
city of the Valetudinarians. They called it alfo Bathanceſtcr, 
Hat Bathan, and Baddanbyrig, all referring to its ſalutar)y wa- 
ters (4). Beda makes mention of theſe warm ſprings, flowing 
in his days ſo copiouſly, as to form a rivulet, as one of the mo{! 
noble prerogatives of this iſtard (v). In ſo high credit they were 
with this nation, that in dating charters ſigned here (), they 
took notice of its being the place ſo renowned for its waters. 

Ir ſuffered ſeverely from the fury of Swane, who, at the 
head of his Daniſh army, plundered and burned it (f). After 
the Norman eonqueſt, this city met with ſome misfortunes in 
times of public commotion (%; but, as ſoon as theſe were over, 
the ſplendour of Bath began to revive, Her reſource con 
not be removed or injured, as appears by the epigram of Alex. 
ander Necham (w), who flouriſhed near fix hundred years age, 
that vaſt numbers of lame and infirm people crouded thither tor, 
and received, relief; and he likewiſe hints at the tradition, ot 
theſe baths being made by art, which he treats as a fable. G1l- 
bertus Anglicus (x), who was a phyſician, and not unlearned tor 
the time in which he lived, which probably might be in the reign 
of Edward I. commends the ſulphureous baths very much, and 
gives the cafe of a young man, of x melancholy diſpoſition, and 
of a broken conſtitution, who was cured by them. The ccle- 
brated Doctor Friend (y) was of opinion, that this cure mul. 
have been done, not by bathing, but by drinking the waters; 4 
practice which, according to his notion, was revived three hun- 
dred years after by Doctor Guidot, or at leaſt with his approba- 


(n) Britannia, p. 150,—'n) Scriptorum Britanniæ, Centuria prima, fal. $1. la 
the original edition in quarto, printed at Ipſwich, 1548. (e) Lelandi Collesta- 
4 nez, tom. ii. p. 259,—(þ) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 35, 121.,—(q) Lamb ardes 
i _ Torographical Dictionary of Britain, p. 22.— (7) Eccleſiaſticæ Hiſtoria Gentis An- 
#1 glorum, lib. i. can, 1.—(s) Hemingi Chartularium Eecleſiæ Wigornienſis, p. 64, 
198, — 0) LangtoF's Chronicle. p. 43.—«) Gibſoni Chronicon Saxon:curn, 
p. 193. Lelandi Collectanea, tom. ii. p. 318.—(w) Camdeni Britannia, p. 71. 
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—{x) Compendium Medicing, p. 280. — 1695) Hiſtory of Phyfic, vol. ii. p 27/1 
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tion, Robert of Glouceſter (z), in his old rhyming chronicle, 
makes Bath Waters the firſt ot the three wonders in England ; 
Stonehenge, and the Peak of Derby, being the other two. We 
find a very particular account of the city and the baths, as they 
ſtood in his time, in the works of our indelatigable and accu— 
rate antiquary, John Leland (a) : every writer of any note, who 
has touched our hiſtory, or mentioned the ſingularities of this 
iſland, believing it his duty to celebrate theſe ſalutary ſtreams, 
The nature of their contents; their medicinal qualitics ; the 
proper method of uſing them; the ſeaſons for coming hither ; 
the diſeaſes in which they are ſucceſsful; the manner ot apply- 
ing them by bathing, drinking, or pumping; the cafes in which 
reaſon and experience ithew them to be improper ; and, in a 
word, whatever elſe the moſt curious inquirer could contrive to 
aſk about them, may be found in the very numerous picces ihe 
learned have written on the ſubject of theſe famous baths (5), 
ſtill in as high credit as ever. As to any other particulars W ch 
regard the hiſtory of the place, and may tend to ſupport and 
eſtabliſh what I have advanced, in reſpect to the numerous ad— 
vantages flowing to the inhabitants from the high and juſt repy- 
tation of theſe waters, it would not be difficult to aſſemble a 
cloud of witneſſes (c). 
Wx have mentioned ſeveral of the mineral fountains a ſecond 
time, in {peaking of cold baths ; and we muſt do the ſame in re- 
gard to Briſtol Hot Well, now we are treating of warm waters, 
'The warm ſpring at St. Vincent's Rock was taken notice of about 
the beginning of the laſt century (d), and at that time was co- 
vered with the ſea at every high tide : the ſpring, notwithſtand= 
ing, preſerved its heat and its virtues. At firſt it was a popular 
medicine for fore eyes; by which I mean that ule and experi- 
ence recommended it to the common people, who ſoon extended 
it to ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſeaſes with equal ſucceſs. We 
mult obſerve, that in theſe cafes they waſhed ; and, in proceſs 
ot time, both waſhed with, and drank the waters, which they 
found equally ſalutary and pleaſant ; qualities perhaps no- where 
ſo thoroughly united. Doctor Venner publiſhed their fame to 
the world (e); and when they came to be examined by the learn- 
ed, their virtues were acknowledged, their effects particularly 
expiained, and highly commended. Some inclined to think, 
that except their being leſs hot, they differed not in kind from 
Bath waters. But experience, and the farther conſideration 
which it produced, quickly proved this was a miſtake; and in- 


() In his Introduction, vol. i. p. 7.—CLa) Itinerary, vol. ii. p 33 —40. vol. vii. 
p. 74. — 7) The Baths of Bathe, by Doctor Thomas Venner, London, 1637, 4“. 
Mayo, Guidot, Wyater, Pierce, &c,——(c) Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiotu:n, 
. 138, Salmon's Survey of England, vol. ii. p. 824—811. An Effay towards a 
iſtory of Bath, by John Wood, Architec, London, 17 49, 2 vol. 8v0.,-(d) Chil- 
Arey's Britannia Baconica, p. 36. —(e) Cenſare concerning the Waters at St, Vin 
gent's Rock, near Briſtol, at the end of his Baths of Bathe, 
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deed it is now known and confeſſed, that Briſtol waters ſucceed 
beſt in thoſe caſes for which the waters of Bath are found pre- 
judicial; and for this reaſon, ſince the operations of thoſe wa- 
ters have been more attentively conſidered, diſuſed (f). In 
ſcorbutic caſes their happy effects are undeniable ; all excoria- 
tions in the dyſentery, with ulcers in the inteſtines, kidneys, and 
bladder, they heal beyond expeQation, almoſt beyond credit; 
they check all immoderate ſecretion in ſuch a manner, and with 
ſo great ſafety, that ſome regard this as the characteriſtic of Bri- 
ſtol waters; in all hæmorrhages they are admirable; in the 
ſtrangury, gravel, and ſtone, they do all that can be expected; 
and even in ſcrophulous cafes they are very ſucceſsful. In coughs, 
nay, and in conſumptions of the lungs, cures have been effected 
by theſe waters, when all medicines failed; and the ſame is alſo 
ſaid in regard to cancerous ſores. But in the two laſt caſes more 
eſpecially, the perſons affected ſhould be ſent as early as poſſible, 
before the diſeaſe has been irritated, or the ſtrength weakened 
by other methods (g). Theſe are uſually ſtiled the Hot Wells, 
becauſe, beſide St. Vincent's, there has been another warm 
ſpring diſcovered about a mile lower, on the ſame ſide the Avon. 
It may be, upon a ſtrict examination of, and a cloſe attention to 
their effects, greater difference in their qualities may be diſco- 
vered than even the learned are at preſent willing to allow. A. 
in the neighbourhood of theſe ſalutiferous ſprings the air is excel- 
tent, the country pleaſant, and all kind of accommodations to 
be had with eaſe, we cannot wonder at the great reſort of people 
of all ranks hither in the ſummer, which 1s the proper, or ra- 
ther the uſual ſeaſon ; but in caſes of neceſſity, there is no doubt, 
they may be ſafely and ſucceſsfully uſed at any time (þ). 
BuxTon Baths, in Derbyſhire, near the river We, lie ter 
miles from Chatſworth, ſixteen from Cheſterfield, and twenty 
from Derby, in the wildeſt part of the country, which derive: 
its name from the Peak (i). It was always believed, by our an. 
tiquaries, that theſe baths were known to, and much frequente 
by, the Romans, becauſe of a military way, called the Bath 
Gate, from Burgh to this place, which is ſtill viſible (c). This 
conjecture was verified about fifty years ago, when Sir Thomas 
Delves, of Cheſhire, in memory of a cure he received here; 
cauſed an arch to be erected; in digging the foundation for 
which, they came to the remains of a ſolid and magnificent 
ſtructure of Roman workmanſhip; and in other places in the 
neighbourhood very capacious leaden ciſterns, and a variety of 
other utenſils, which evidently appear to be alſo of Roman 
workmanſhip, have been diſcovered (/). That theſe baths were 


(J) See the modern Writers upon both Waters.-(g) Wynter's Eſſay on chro- 
nical Diſeaſes, p. 41, 4% 64, 55. Randolph, Baynard, Owen, &c.— /] From 
particular inſormation.— (i) Lambarde's Topographical Dictionary, p. 48. Speed“ 
Britiſh Empire, fol. 67.— (4) Camdeni Britannia, p. 421. Stukeley's [tinerarium 
Curioſum, p. $2, 63. Salrnon's Survey of England, vol. ii, p. 643.--(1) Short's 
Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 24—70, 
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* leſs famous than thoſe in Somerſetſhire, muſt be admitted; but 


11 that they were ever totally diſuſed, there is ſome reaſon to doubt. | 
T They are mentioned by Leland (n), as well known two hundred [ 
years ago; but it is certain they were brought into higher cre- ! 
8 dit by Doctor Jones's book (u), and by George Earl of Shrewſ- | 
© bury's erecting a building over the bath, then compoſed of nine | 


ſprings (). This building was afterwards pulled down, and a 
new and more commodious edifice erected by the earl of Devon- 
ſhire. Yet, in receiving this favour, the baths of Buxton ſuf- | 
fered no ſmall detriment, by the loſs of the ancient regiſter of 
cures, drawn up by the Bath-warden, or phyſician attending the 
baths, and ſubſcribed by the parties own hands (). A circum- 
ſtance that deſerves to be remembered and revived, not only 
here, but at every remarkable ſpring or bath in the kingdom, 
for reaſons ſo evident, that they need not be enumerated. The 
baths of Buxton, which are warmer than the hot well at Bri- 
ſtol, are yet in all reſpects milder than thoſe in Somerſetſhire; 
and though of conſequence leſs powerful in ſome diſtempers, 
yet in ſeveral others are uſeful and ſalutary, both inwardly ta- 
ken, and outwardly applied, where reaſon and experiment have 
| taught, that the latter are to be forborne. To give barely a liſt 
| of the diſeaſes, amongſt which theumatiſms, gouts, ſcurvies, 
W cramps, convulſions, contractions, and aſthmas, are included, 
which, by the ſure teſt of experience, theſe ſprings have been 
found to cure, would take up too much room (q). It is ſuffici- 
ent therefore to ſay, that the beſt judges have moſt highly com- 
| mended them (r); and that, upon the ſtricteſt examinations, 
5 the eſteem of their virtues, inſtead of being diſcredited or leſſen- 
cd, hath been not only admitted but increaſed (7. 

Ar the diſtance of ſomewhat more than thirty-two yards 
north-eaſt from the bath at Buxton, riſes St. Anne's Well, which 
5 is chiefly ſupplied from a ſpring on the north fide, out of a rock 
þ of black limeſtone, or baſtard marble (t). It formerly roſe into 

a ſtone baſon, ſhut up within an ancient Roman brick wail, a 
yard ſquare within, and a yard high on three ſides, open on the 


(n) Commentarii in Cygneam Cantionem, p. 35. Itinerary, vol. vii. P. i. p. 46. 
1 - The benefit of the ancient Bathes of Buckſtones, which cure molt grievous 
| ſickneſſes, never before publiſhed, compiled by John Jones, phyſitian at King's Mead, 


1 near Derby, Anno Salutis 1572, London, 49.— (e) Camdeni Britannia, p. 421. 
nt Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 112. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, 
le and Wales, p. 84.—(p) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 49.— (9) The 

f beſt way of coming at this would be, as hinted in the text, to revive the regilterg 
0 print the caſes every ten years, and engage every perſon, at their fi:ſt coming, to 
n purchale the book, This would eſtabliſh the facts, circulate the reputation of the 
re waters, and prevent any ſuch accidents as that by which the old regiſter was de- 
5 5 ſtroyed. (7) Mart, Lifter. de Thermis & Fontibus medicatis Angliæ, p. 36. 
1 Leigh, book i. p. 31. Allen's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 39. See alſo Mr. 
= | J. Martyn's Obſervations in a Journey to the Peak, in the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ed dene, NL. ccccvii. p. 22.—(½) See Doctor Baynard's Appendix to the Hiſtory of 
um Cold Bathing, —{r) Liſter de Thermis & Fontibus medicatis Angliz, p. 37. Shoit's 
80 >  Tiiltory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 39. 
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fourth; till, in 1709, Sir Thomas Delves erected, as we beſore 
obſerved, an arch over it, which is twelve feet long, and as many 
broad, ſet round with ſtone ſteps on the inſide (u). In the midſt 
of this dome the water ſprings up now into a ſtone baſon two 
tcet ſquare, This water is not ſo light or ſo warm as the water 
in the baths; and yet this may be termed the mother-ſpring; 
for here the Romans had erected their noble works, and here 
was the ancient chapel dedicated to St. Anne, by which Buxton 
was preſerved in reputation (w). That the waters of theſe 
ſprings (for there is a ſmall one on the weſt fide, as well as a 
large one on the north) differ very little in their perceptible qua- 
lities from the ſprings in the baths, thoſe who have examined 
them with the greateſt care, ſeem to agree; but that they, not- 
withſtanding, differ in their effects, experience has ſhewn; 
and of this Sir Thomas Delves's Arch, as a monument of hi: 
cure, remains a very remarkable, as well as inconteſtible, 
proof. 

Akour twenty yards. ſouth-eaſt of St. Anne's, in another 
cloſe, lies Eingham, or St. Peter's Well, called alſo Leigh”: 
Well, from a memorable cure received by a gentleman of that 
name from this {pring, which riſes out of a black limeſtone, in 
a very dry ground, and is not fo warm as St. Anne's Well. In 
the very ſame cloſe there are a hot and a cold ſpring, that flow 
into the ſame receptacle; and, at no great diſtance, there are 
other ſmall ſprings of warm water, all of which, if ſtrictly ex- 
amined, may poſſibly be found to have very different effects, and 
be conſequently able to anſwer very different intentions (x). 
Theſe are circumſtances of very great conſequence in the cure 
of ſtubborn chronic diſeaſes ; and the concurrence of ſuch a va- 
riety of waters within ſo narrow a compaſs, when their ſeveral 


qualities ſhall be once thoroughly underſtood, may render Bux- 


ton as juſtiy famous as any place in Europe, and of courſe cre- 
ate as gicat a reſort thither ; ſince the medicinal virtues ot 115 
waters are only exerted on the ſpot, where all imaginable conve- 
niences either already are, or might be very eaſily provided. 
ABovurT fourteen miles ſouth from Buxton, ten from Derby. 
and ſeventeen from Nottingham, lies Mailock Bath, the laſt of 
the warm waters that we ſhall mention, The waters of Mat- 
lock are lighter, but not ſo warm as thoſe of Buxton (3). In 
Its operations, Matlock comes very near to the Briſtol waters, 
and, like them, agrees pericAly with a milk diet. In the ſcurvy, 
rheumatiſm, weakneſs, and wandering pains, as well as in all 
cutaneous diſtempers, it has been found highly beneficial, uſcd 


(u) Speed's Britiſh Empire, f 67. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 5%» 
83. Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 23,—(w) Leland's Itinerary, 
vol. vii. P. 1. p. 43. See alſo Doctor Jones's book before cited, (x) Short“ Hi- 
ſtory of Mineral Waters, P. i. p. 44 —( y ) Additions to Camden's Britannia. 
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as a bath. When taken internally, as well as uſed externally, 
it has done wonders in cancerous {ores, and the king's evil; but 
in reſpe& to bloody urine, and indeed hzmorrhages of every 
kind, it is held a ſovercign remedy. In ſhort, it is the gentleft 
of all our tepid waters, may be taken in the largeſt quantity, 
aud, generally ſpeaking, may be uſed v thout any previous pre- 
paration. We may add to this, that the air is wondertully pute, 
the ſituation remarkably plicalant, and every thing that renders a 
rural ſcene agreeable, adorns the proſpect. South-wett irom 
Matlock, lies Middleton Bath; and about two miles from thence 
Wirkſworth, which has two warm brooks, the one on tne eaſt, 
the other on the weft ſide of the town, Which ſerve as baths, but 
are not uſed inwardly. Nine miles from Matlock tics Stony 
Middleton ; and at the foot of a high mountain, on the north 
ſide of the town, there riſes a fine warm ſpring, the water of 
which is drank with great bencfit. Eight yards from thence is 
the bath, in which there riſes as ſtrong a ſpring as that at Bux- 
ton (z), and there are ſome other warm fprings in the neigh— 
bourhood, which, in any other country, would be thought 
worthy of a particular deſcription ; but the plenty of ſuch ſalu- 
tary ſprings, in this part of Derbyſhire, occations theſe being 
but little regarded, 

Ir, in treating this ſubject, I may, as the thing is very poſ- 
ſible, have committed any miſtakes, expreſſed myſelf with any 
impropriety, or been guilty of any material omiſſion, I hope I 
ſhall be excuſed, from the uprightneſs of my intention (a). 1 am 
perſuaded that, in a political, as weil as a pl ical, ſenſe, it would 
be of the higheſt importance to have ut lc:{t the moſt conſide- 
rable of theſe ſprings examined, anu, as tar as may be, their 
nature and contents eſtabliſhed by public authority (/). This 
would be a charity of the moſt elevated and extenſive nature, 
and productive of numberleis gocd effects, more eſpecially it, 
by the ſame authority, a public reziitcr of caſes and cures was 
fixed at every ſpring or bath, the warden ſworn into his ſervice, 
and impowered to adminiſter an oath in cafes where he ſhould 
think it neceſſary. This, if any thing poſſibly could, muſt de- 
moliſh the dangerous, as well as abſurd, dominion of faſhion, 
and put the reputation of theſe places upon the proper baſis of 
their reſpective merits, , It would ſecure to the patients a cer- 
tainty of accommodation upon reaſonabis terms, and at the fame 
time prove a laudable and indubitable method of raiſing towns, 
and drawing inhabitants into thoſe parts of the country, which 


(5) Leigh's Hiftory of Lancaſhire, book lit, p. 47. Liſter de Fontibus med; 
catis Angliz, p. 47. Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters.—'a) It is poſſible there 
might have been leſs ground for this ap-logy, if I had been earlier acquainted with 
that accurate and moſt uſeſul perſurmance, An hay on Waters, in chice parts, 
by Doctor Charles Lucas,—(5) If there be any uſeful regulations, real improves 
ments, or more convenient accomm dations, at any foreign ſprings or baths than 
at our own, theſe too fliould be adopt ed. | 
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are at preſent thinly peopled. In a ſeries of years, the tranſla- 
tion of the regiſters into Latin, under the ſanction and approba- 
tion of the royal College of Phyſicians, would diffuſe the know- 
ledge of theſe ſingular bleſſings over all Europe, and be inſtru— 
mental in the nobleft of all works, exalting the glory of God, 
by doing good to his creatures. 

THERE are, in ſome countries, abundance of lakes and ſtand- 
ing waters of conſiderable extent ; but in -South Britain there 
are very few, and none of theſe of any great ſize. In Hunting- 
donſhire, from the low fituation of the country, and near 
neighbourhcod of the fens, we find ſeveral ; but the moſt re- 
markable are five, viz. Brick-meer, Ug-meer, Wittleſey-meer, 
Ramſey-meer, and Benwick-meer (c). Of theſe Wittleſey- 
meer is by much the largeſt; and anciently there was a naviga- 
tion from Peterborough, by the river, to this meer, and from 
| thence to Ramſey (d). But now, ſince ſome part of the coun- 
try 15 drained, the bounds of theſe little lakes are very much re- 
duced. It has bcen obſerved, that the great plenty of fiſh in 
theſe pools, the luxuriant paſtures in their neighbourhood, and 
the conveniency of cutting turf, have made the inhabitants leſs 
induſtrious in this reſpect, as affording them a compenſation 
even for the unhealthineſs of their ſituation (e). In Cheſhire, 
we likewiſe find many of theſe pools, but of no great extent; 
and amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed are, Bag-meer, Comber- 
meer, Oakhanger-meer, and Pick-meer (f). Theſe are ſingu- 
lar in three reſpects, that a river, or at leaſt a rivulet, runs out 
of each of them; that they are plentifully ſtored with excellent 
fiſh; and that their banks ſupply the richeſt paſtures; ſo that 
here likewiſe the inhabitants have no ſtrong temptations to drain- 
ing (g). In Lancaſhire there were two conſiderable collections 
of water of this kind, each known by the name of Martin- 
meer (5). The largeſt, which was ſeven miles long, two broad, 
and eighteen in circumference, was completely drained at the 
ſole charge of Thomas Fleetwood, Eſq; and this muſt have been 
a work of very great labour and expence, fince it is aſſerted, 
that he employed more than two thouſand perſons at once. In 
all probability it very well anſwered, ſince the ſoil not only 
proved very rich and fat, but there was likewiſe found a valuable 
marle pit, ſufficient to ſupply any manure that might be want- 
ing (i). It may not be amiſs alſo to remember, that there were 
likewiſe diſcovered, at the bottom of the Meer, no leſs than 


(c) See the Account of this Shire, by the learned Sir Robert Cotton, in Speed's 
Britiſh Empire, fol. $95.—(d) Hiftoriola Elienſis, apud Camdeni Britannizm, 
p. 368.—(e) See the Additions to Camden's Britannia, the laſt edition of the 
Engliſh Tranſlation. —( f) Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 73. Childrey's Britannia 
Baconica, p 131.—(g) Norden's Deſcription of this County. King's Vale Royal 
of Cheſhire, Sir Peter Leyceſter's Antiquities of Bucklow Hundred, p. 314, 339. 
——(hþ) Camdeni Britanniz, p. 611, 612.—{i) Leigh's Natura] Hiſtory of Lanca- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, and Derbyſhire, book i. p. 17, 18, 19. 
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| of GREAT BRITAIN, 193 
eight canoes, reſembling thoſe of the Indians through all North 


America, which are ſuppoſed to have been the veſſels of the 


ancient Britons. But to avoid being deceived by this, it might 
be proper to enquire whether the ule of this kind of boat, upon 
ſuch inland pieces of water, was not Continued Jong beyond thoſe 
times (4). The other meer of the fame name, but lying ſeve- 
ral miles diſtant, is about two miles in length, and one in breadth, 
equally ſerviceable in fun ſhing the inhabitants with great plenty 
both of fiſh and fowl (J. 

Tur largeit, and indeed the moſt famous of all our lakes, is 
Winder, or W indal- meer, in Weſtmoreland, being eleven miles 
long, and about two broad (m). Yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, this 


ought not to be reputed a meet, or at leaſt it is not a ſtanding 


water, fince it is only the expanſion of a river that iſſues out of 
a little lake, called Gres-meer, and having, from the ſituation 
of the country, diffuſed itſelt to this extent, afterwards runs on 
into the ſea with a full ftream, not many miles farther (u). 
Winder- meer abounds with ſalmon, pike, baſs, pearch, eels, 
&c. and it is only in ſome part of it, where the char is taken, 
aſſerted by many to be found no-where elſe. This delicate fiſh, 
which is, generally ſpeaking, about nine inches in length, and 
in ſome degree reſembles a trout, is thus diſtinguiſhed : the 
male, or milting char, has a red belly, but the fleſh is gene- 
rally white. The female, called the roeing char, has a paler 
belly, but the fleſh is of a brighter red, and the fiſh is commonly 
larger. The third fort, called gelt char, and frequently, though 
it may be corruptly, the gilt char, is without roe (%. Theſe 
fiſh are not to be caught by bait; but feeding in deep water, 
are taken only in nets. It is, however, affirmed, that there is 


as fine char in Coningſton water, formerly called 'Thurſton- 


meer, in Lancaſhire, at five miles diſtance from Winder-meer, 


as in that meer itlelf (7). There are likewiſe ſome waters, as 


particularly Ulfes or Ulles water, in which there is alſo char, 
or a fiſh that nearly reſembles it (5), that bear the name of 
Meers in Cumberland, and in other northern countries ; as 
alſo many, though but of a ſmall ſize, in Staffordſhire (r); but 


as there is nothing in them very particular, it is not neceſſary to 
mention them. 


(% The ancient boats, made of willow twigs, covered with leather, called co- 
racles, are ſtill or were very lately, uſed on the meers in Cheſhire.—(/!) Speed's 
Britiſh Empire, fol. 75 —(m) Camdeni Britannia, p. 624, 625.—(n) Lambarde's 
Topographical Dictionary, p. 460 (Windeandermer). Childrey's Britannia Baco- 
nica, p. 167. Salmon's Survey of England, p. 635. Brome's Travels over Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, p. 230. But the beſt Account is in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xviii p. 562, 563 — “%) Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, 
book i. p. 141, Willoughbeii, Hitt. Piſc. p. 197. Hill's Natural Hiſtory, vol. 
Ill. p. 221, £22,-(p) Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, book i. p. 141.—(g) 
Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 87. Additions to Camden's Lancathire,—(r) See a 
large Account of theſe Lakes or Pov!s in Doctor Plot's Natural Hiſtory of this 
County, chap, vii, 
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In Wales, as one might reaſonably expect, there are many 
lakes; and one may, with truth, affirm, there is not a ſingi- 
county without them; but, in this reſpect, Cardiganſhire and 
Carnarvonſhire exceed the reſt. We ſhall here take notice of 
a few only of the moſt remarkable. Lhyn Savidhan, in Breck- 
nockſhire, nas been always eſteemed, and is indeed, truly ſin— 
gwar, It hes about two miles eaſt of Brecknock, and is two 
railes in length, and nearly the ſame in breadth, though Leland 
ſays but one, When the ipring advances, and the ice breaks, it 
makes ſo great a noiſe, re!embling long and repeated claps ct 
thunder, as to ve heard at a conſiderable diſtance (s). *'I here 1; 
a tradition concerning this, and ſeveral other Jakes in Wales, 
that cities formerly ſtood where we now ſee water. Our gre: 
antiquarian Camden intimates, that, if there be any truth in thi; 
current report, it mult have been the city of Loventium, men- 

tioned by Ptolemy, led to this from the ſimilitude of names, be- 

cauſe the river Lheweny runs out of this lake (1). If there be 
any ground tor this, that city muſt have periſhed by an earth- 
quake; and perhaps the pole made by the breaking of the ice, 
may proceed from the hollow caverns in the adjacent country, 
which are very common in places ſubje& to earthquakes (). 
The Engliin call this Erecknock- meer; and it is commended 
for having great fore of tench, pearch, and cels (ww). Boſher- 
ton-meer, not far from Stackpole, in Pembrokeſhire, is famous 
for certain rumbling noiles in different parts, from whence the 
peovle who live ncar, or even within ſome miles of it, in conſe- 
quence of repeated obicrvations, are able to predict the weather, 
and mate <ſpecially forms, as they allo do from the roaring of 
the ſca, a day or two before-hand (x), Lhyn Tegid, in Mc- 
Tio) lire called by the I ngliſn Pemble— meer, cclebrated (if ! 
miſtake no:) by our great antiquary Leland in verſe, and by 
Camden in preſe (y). The latter obſerves, that the river 
Dee paſſes through ha lake without mixing with its waters; 
but the proof preduced is not ſatisfactory. It is ſaid that the 
gwiniad, a fiſh peculiar to the lake, is never found in the river; 
or ſalmon, for which the river 1s famous, in the lake, which 


may be, and perhaps is true; but this ought rather to be af- 


cribed to the nature of the fiſh, than to any ſuch property in thc 
river (2). The gwiniad, though this name might be wel! 


(s) Camden's Britannia, p. 432. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 109. Brome's 
Travels over England, Scotland and Wales, p. 26,—(t) Others, with as little 
Ground, place Loventinum in Cacrmardenſhire, See his Britannia, p. 5© 3.—02) 
Ch ildrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 136.,—(w) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 67 — 
(x) From a MS. of the Reverend Mr. Nicholas Roberts, late Rector of Lhan 
Dbewi Velfrey.—( y) Britannia, p. 331. where the Latin Verſes of the ant! un- 
rian poet (ſo Camden calls him) are inferted,—(z) Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 117. 
Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 145. Sir John Priſe's Deſcription of Wales, 
vith Additions, by Humpnry Lloyd, p. 9. 
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enough tranſlated the Whiting, 15 indeed of the trout kind, and 
thought to be preciſely the {ame with the albelen, or alberlin ; 
and by the Germans weifs-fhſch, common in many of the lakes 
of Swiſſerland ; as alſo with the fiſh that bears the name of 
ſerra, in the lake of Geneva (a). The ſame kind of fiſh is allo 
found in ſome of cur lakes in the north of England, and is there 
known by the name of the Schelley ; which, with great proba- 
bility, is accounted for, from the gwiniad's delighting in deep 
watcrs, and feeding chiefly on the water gladiol, the gladiolus 
ſacuſtris of Cluſius, a plant peculiar to theſe Alpine lakes, and 
tound very plentifully in them all (5). On the other hand, the 
{ſalmon delights in a ſharp water, and conſequently paſſes di- 
reAly through the lake. But if upon the authority of ſuch 
preat men as Camden ard Sir John Priſe, we ſhould admit the 
ja: we may at the ſame time deny that it is a wonder either 
hcre or inthe Lhyn Savadhan, through which the Lheveney is 
ſaid to run without mixing its waters, in the ſame manner as the 
[ce through this lake. For when we are told that both theſe 
rivers are very rapid, and that the colour of their ſtreams diſtin- 
guiſhes them in their paſſages through the lakes, one muſt be 
mightily in love with the marvellous, to be at all ſurprizedd at it. 
Ee ſides, there is a great difference in the weight of waters; and 
thoſe of rivers are univerſally allowed to he lighter than the wa— 
ters of lakes. There is a third ſingularity infifted upon by Cam- 
den in regard to this lake, which is, that though land floods, 
heavy rains, or melting of ſnows, never raiſe it above its banks, 
yet forms of wind commonly, it not conſtantly, make it over- 
flow. If, as we have before oblerved, the ſoil adjacent to theſe lakes 
be, generally ſpeaking, hollow, and communicating with ca- 
verns under the neighbouring mountains, then very probably 
the winds may paſs through theſe with force enough to lift the 
waters ever the banks of the lake. It may not be amils to re- 
mark, that T.eland (c), though he viſited this country, and 
mentions this lake, is filent as to theſe particulars, unleſs he is 
the author of thoſe Latin verſes before- mentioned. 

IN Pres, or St. Peter's lake, in Carnarvonſhire, is alſo 
maus for a remarkable kind'of fiſh called the turgoch, that is, 
ted belly (dg). This ſome have fancied peculiar to the lake. 
()1hcrs take it to be the ſame with the haſsler in the lakes of 
»w:iHterland, and alſo with the gilt char (e). We are aſſured by 
Doctor Leigh that it is not the char, but the caſe, which is a 


_ (4) Annotations on Camden's Britannia, (fo far as regards Wales) by Mr. 
L. id. Willoughbeit Hiſt. Piſc. p. 183.. Doctor Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 386. 
) See the Additions to Camden; and Catalogues of Plants in Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, —(c) Itinerary, vol. v. p. 44 —(d4) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 
45, Camdeni Britannia, p. 324. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 123. Childrey's 
©::tannia Baconica, p. 149,—(r) Doctor Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 368. See alſo 
Mr, Lhwyd's Annotations on Camden. 
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fiſh extremely like it, and is found in ſeveral rivers in Lancaſhire 
and Weſtmoreland, but ſpawns at a different time of year from 
the char (/). The turgoch comes into ſeaſon in the beginning 
of November, and laſts about a month (g). This fiſh is like- 
wiſe very common in ſome of the lakes of Italy, and, as we ſhall 
ſhew more at large hereafter, by ſome of the greateſt naturalif; 
in that country, ſuppoſed to be no-where elſe (5). Giraldns 
Cambrenſis tells us of two lakes in this county, in one of which 
there is a floating iſland, and in the other fiſh of various kinds, 
ſuch as trout, pearch, and eel], but all of them blind of the left 
eye (1). No ſuch lakes, or rather none with theſe characteriſ- 
ticks, on the ſtricteſt inquiſition, are now to be met with ; but 
in reſpect to the Jaſt, which is certainly the moſt wonderful of 
the two, ſomething very like it has heen eſtabliſhed on good au- 
thority in France, as to pikes with the right eye blind; though 
in the river Liſſone, into which the water of the lake overflows, 
the ſame kind of fiſh are perfectly ſound. This lake, which is 
very ſmall, lies near Gabard in Angoumois (I). 

Ir ſeems to be agreed by the beſt writers, that the waters of 
lakes are leſs wholſome than thoſe of ſprings or of rivers (J); 
yet this ought to be confined to ſuch as do not receive or diſ- 
charge rivers, of which we have but few. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this inconvenience, lakes are in many reſpects uſeful. The 
vapours that ariſe from them, being warm, ſerve, more eſpeci- 
ally in northern countries, to temper the rigour of the winter 
ſeaſon (m). They abound exceedingly with fiſh, and frequent- 
ly with ſuch as are not to be had eliewhere ; perhaps any kind of 
fiſh that are found in foreign lakes, might thrive in moſt of ours, 
if by any means they could be tranſported hither. The waters 
of lakes are commonly of a great depth ; and it ſeems as if, even 
in the moſt oppoſite climates, the temper of this element remains 
pretty near the ſame, and therefore we may naturally enough 
ſuppoſe, that all fiſh delighting in deep waters will live and breed 
in them, even in remote and very different climates. But if, at 


- firſt ſight, this ſhould ſeem not only a little ſingular, but ſome- 


what chimerical, I deſire that the reader will be pleaſed to re- 


fle, that what is done in one country, is always, under like 
circumſtances, practicable in another. Now, in Switzerland, 


where they have lakes of all ſizes, they have one or more towns 
upon every lake; and it is generally computed an eighth part of 
the inhabitants live upon the produce of their fiſhing (n). In 


(f) Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, &c. book i. p. 142.—(g) This we 
are told by Mr. Lhwyd, in his Annotations on Camden. — (F) Aldrovancus de Pil- 
cibus. Francf. 1610, fol.—(i) Itinerarii Cambriz, lib. ii. cap. ix. Mr. Lihwyd's 
Annotations on the Welch Counties in Camden — (i Hiſtoire de Academie Roy- 
ale des Sciences, pour An, 1947, p. 37.—(!) Boerhaave's Chemiſtry, tranſlated 
by Doctor Shaw, vol. i. p. 439, 449.—(m) Derham's Phyſico-Theology, book iv. 
chap. 12,-(n) Biſhop Burnet's Travels through Swiſſerland, Letter, ii. 
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the lake of Zugh, which is not very conſiderable, we are aſſured 
by one of our own countrymen, whoſe authority in this point is 
indiſputable, that there were at leaſt fifty ſeveral kinds of eatable 
fiſh, all in great plenty, and ſome of the moſt delicate ſorts, 
ſuch as trouts, grayling, char, pearch, eel-pouts, and many 
others (e); ſo that he was extremely at a loſs to conceive how 
all this fiſh got thither, thinking it hardly poſſible that the 

ſhould come againſt the ſtream five hundred miles up the Rhone 
whereas, in truth, ſuch as were not natives of the lake, were 
brought there; and we have therefore very little reaſon to doubt, 
ſince, as we have already ſhewn, the ſame fiſh are to be found 
in the lakes of different countries, that moſt kind of fiſh which 
live in lakes in one country, will alſo live in another, becauſe 
they, as we remarked before, delight in deep water, and in the 
plants that commonly grow on the ſides of ſuch lakes (p). It is 
the vanity ariſing from the poſſeſſion of rarities, that has been 
the ſupport of a contrary opinion, which appears clearly from 
the char, of which we have for this very reaſon ſaid ſo much. 
At Verona it is extolled as the greateſt delicacy under the name 
of carpione, in Latin, carpio benaci lacus. Geſner calls it ſalmo, 
vel trutta benaci lacus; for out of the lago di garda it was not to 
be found (). Woe had the ſame notion with reſpe&t to Win- 
dermeer, with juſt as much foundation. Other writers have 


deſcribed this fiſh under the name of umbla lacuſtris minor; and 


this peculiar fiſh, we are aſſured by the great Linnzus, is the 
common food of the Laplanders, being found in the utmoſt plen- 
ty in thoſe lakes, that are ſo cold, as not to nouriſh any living 
creature in them but this (r). Whoever refleQs upon what has 
been ſaid with attention, and at the fame time remembers, that 
moſt ſorts of fiſh have been imported (5), and that thoſe brought 
from China and the Eaſt Indies, thrive and produce their kind 
here as well as in their native waters, can never look upon the 
improvement which [I have offered as impracticable; though, at 
the ſame time, I muſt take the liberty of obſerving, that, if 1 
had room, I could add a great deal more upon this ſubject, 
which would fully demonſtrate that it is not only poſſible and 
praQticable, but very eaſy to be accompliſhed. 

Bur, I ſhould be wanting to myſelf, and to the ſatisfaction 
of the inquiſitive reader, ſhould I negle& to inform him, that 
this method of improving is already practiſed in China, where 
their pedlars carry jars of ipawn about from one province to ano- 
ther through the whole empire, for this very purpoſe of ſtocking 


every lake with all the different kinds of lake fiſh (). A cir- 

(o) Ray's Travels, or Obſervations Topographical, &c. vol. i. p. 468 —(þ) See 
Mr. Llwyd's Annotations on Camden's Deſcriptions of Meryonnedſhire and Caer- 
narvonſhire.-(q) Willoughbeii Hiſt. Piſc. p. 183, 184. Doctor Brown's Travels, 
p. 204,—(r) Hill's Natural Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 221, 222,—(s) Houghton's Cole 


lections on Huſbandry and Trade.—{?) D. F. Navarette, Tratados Hiltoricas de la 
Monarchia de China, lib, i, cap. 19. 


cumſtance 


U 
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cumſtance that certainly demands the notice of an age ard 
nation that ſeem ſo much diſpoſed to do the ſubjects of this em- 
pire juſtice in every other reſpect. We already imitate the Chi- 
neſe in a multitude of things; why not in this? We adopt their 
groteſque paintings; we are proud of imitating their porcelaine ; 
we are daily quitting our own principles of architeQure, in or- 
der to follow theirs; why not copy them in a matter of ſuch ap- 
parent benefit? We might then have all the lake fiſh of this 
iſland in every lake, with as much cale as they tranſport them 
from this province of their empire to that. We might then 
procure the ſtreamling, which 1s the prime fiſh, in the Swediſh 
lake Macier (u); the rheinlacker, or Rhine falmon, which arc 
two ells long, and forty pounds weight, from the lake of Con- 
ſtance (w) ; and thoſe enormous trouts, that are the glory 0 
the Geneva lake (x), with as little trouble, without queſtion, 
as the Chineſe carry their jars even from the remoteſt diſtricts 
of their extenſive empire. We might imitate them alſo, when 
our lakes were thus ſtocked (for that of courſe would bring us 
water-fowl of every kind), in making uſe of birds of prey to fiſh 
for us, before they were permitted to feed themſelves (y). Ard 
thus employment and ſubſiſtence too being found for an acceſſion 
of people, every little lake would quickly have its village; every 
larger one, in proceſs of time, would have its town, as well in the 
rough parts of Britain, as in Switzerland. In order to effect 
many things of this kind, there 1s nothing more requiſite, than 
to convert that reſtleſs paſſion of curioſity, which is the charac- 
teriſtic of the preſent age, into a laudable view to utility; which, 
by a few exalted and conſpicuous examples, might certainly be 
done. We had heard that gold and ſilver fiſh ſerved to amulc 
the idle in China (z), We longed for them here. Experience 
has ſhewn that this longing might be gratified; and the ſame 
experience has ſhewn us, that this is a mere piece of amuſement. 
Surely the trouble would not have been greater, or the acquiſi- 
tion leſs ſatisfactory, if it had produced us fiſh that were fit to 
eat. We very readily admit that this, as it ſtands, was a very 
innocent experiment; and, on the other hand, we hope it will 
be allowed that our propoſal is more uſeful, and that there is 
not the ſmalleſt room to doubt that it may be attended with as 
much ſucceſs (a). 

Wx may with great probability preſume, that lakes, as wel! 
as ſprings, and other collections of waters, have their particular 
properties; and though they may be leſs palatable, or wholiome, 


(u) Biſhop Robinſon's Account of Sweden, p. 5.—(w) Geſner, de Viſc. g. 1220, 
Addiſon's Ti1avels, p. 177. Delices de la Suiſſe, tom. i. p. g1.—(x) Aldrovand. 
de Piſc 383. Delices de la Suiſſe, tom. iv. p. 306.—(y) D. F. Navarette, Trata- 
dos Hiſtoricas de la Monarchia de China, lib, i. cap, 18.— (z) Du Halde Deſcription 
de la Empire de Chine, tom. i. p. 43. — (a) Might not ſome of the ſmall jars, vlled 
with ſpawn, be as eaſily obtained 2s the gold fiſh ? 
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have, notwithſlanding, qualities that may in ſome mealure 
compenſate theſe defects. We are told, that in the very em- 
pire of which we are ſpeaking, there is a ceitain like () jur- 
rounded with villages, full of inhabitants, drawn thither by an 
abſolute aſſurance, that the ſilk waſhed in it derives from thence 
a luſtre, not to be obtained any other way. We can have no 
hopes, it is true, of repeating this experiment; but poſſibly 
ſome of our lakes may be found as uſciul in bleaching, or in 
ſome circumſtance regarding our woollen manutaCture, which 
might prove as beneficial to us as that is to them. Nature is 


ſaid to be a mother to ſome pcople, and a ſtep-dame to others; 


but the real truth is; that Providence is kind alike to all, and it 
is induſtry only that makes a difference between nations; and 
thoſe who contemplate her gilts, and fiudy how to make ule of 
them, very rarely tail of finding their pains rewarded, even be- 
yond their expectations. We know that though hard waters are 
unfit for many uſes, yet there are alſo many uſes for which they 
are more fit than others (c). There are therefore good grounds 
to believe that theſe, as well as other waters, have very bene- 
ficial qualities, if we could diſtinguiſh them. We have reaſon 
to think that they might be tried, with very conſiderable advan- 
lage, in the ſtriking different kinds of dyes, which is a point that 
deſerves to be examined. We have a hint given us Ly Leland, 
of which no notice has bcen taken by other writers, © a ſalt lake 
in Cheſhire (4). He ſays, that about a mile from Cumher- 
meer Abbey, part of a hill, with trees upon it, ſunk down ſud- 
denly, and was covered with ſalt water; of which the abbot 
being informed, cauſed it to be wrought ; but the proprictors of 
the Wiches compounding with him, he left off working. He 
adds, that this ſalt pool ſtill remained in his time, but that no 
care was taken of it. This merits the greater attention, becauſe 
we have a particular account of an accident of the ſame kind that 
fell out near Bickly, in the ſame county, in 1657 () e may 
at leaſt from theſe inſtances perceive, how ſome imall lakes are 
formed; and it is very poſſible that the traditions relating to larger 
lakes, formed in the ſame manner, are not ſo totally void of foun— 
dation as is commonly imagined. It is more than probable that 
the great Lord Bacon rever heard any thing of the fiſt; its 
certain he could know nothing of the latter; and yet in . work 
of his, which is far from being the leaſt valuable amongſt his 
many admirable performances, he has touched upon this head, 
and treated it in a manner as if he had been led to it by theſe very 
inſtances (J). It was his talent to conceive whatever might he 


( Du Halde, Deſcription de la Empire de Chine, tom. i. p. 127.— (% In boil- 
ing Fiſh, making Plaiſter, and in preparing Cloth for receiving certain Dyes.—(d) 


Itinerary, vol. i. p. 82.—(e) Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 131, 132.—( f ) See 


his new Atlantis, $, wil. See alſo the Title Fien in his Sylva Sylvarum. 
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poſſible, and to point out the uſes of things even beſore they 
were diſcovered. It is our more humble endeavour to borrow 
from the diſcoveries of others, and to aim at the improvement of 
thoſe things which, in whole or in part, have been negleQed, 
though ſufficiently known. 

IT may with great juſtice be aſſerted, that no country can be 
more plentifully or agreeably ſupplied with water, than North 
Britain, in which there were anciently a multitude of ſprings, in 
high repute for their ſanative virtues; and fince the qualities of 
waters have been more rationally, as well as rigorouſly examin- 
ed, there have been abundance of medicinal and mineral foun- 
tains diſcovered, of which we ſhall only mention a few, That 
which bears the name of Aberbrothcck, or, as commonly pro- 
nounced, Arhroth ſpa, in the county of Angus, riſes in a gra- 
velly ſoil, through a bed of pebbles, intermixed with ſand, at a 
ſmall diſtance from that town, and is apparently impregnated 
with ſteel (g). The water has a briſk ſpirituous taſte at the 


well, and yet bears carriage to ſome diſtance tolerably. It i: 


found, by experience, to give great relief in gravelly and ne- 
phritic caſes; to purify the blood in the ſcurvy, and to remove 
acidity in the ſtomach ; but its greateſt effects are in nervous 
caſes, and broken conſtitutions, from what in that country is 
ſtiled faſt living, in which it has done very great and unexpect- 
ed cures. On the ſide of a round hill, at a very ſmall diſtance 
weſt from that city, ſprings the Aberdeen ſpa, the virtues of 
which, in many chronic diſtempers, have been celebrated by 
Doctor William Barclay, profeſſor of phy ſic in that univerſity 
(>). At a ſmall diſtance from Cortachie, the Earl of Airly's 
jeat, on the river of Southeſk (i), there riſes a ſteel water at the 
foot of a hill, amongſt rocky ſtones, that ſparkle like Marcaſites 


when they are broken, Theſe waters reſemble in a great mea- 


ſure, and have much the ſame virtues with, thoſe of Aberbro- 
thock ſpring ; and they are both drank with the greateſt ſucceſs 
immediately after the ceaſing of the ſpring rains, that is, in the 
months of May and June, or before thoſe of the autumn, in 
the months of Auguſt and September. | 
I'ur Dunſe ſpa in the Merſe, of which notice was firſt taker. 
in the year 1747, Tiſes in a valley, about a mile on the ſouth fide 
of that town, at a very ſmall diſtance from a brook. It appears, 
upon a ſtrict examination, to be a very pure chalybeate ſpring ; 
but, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of its contents, of very pow- 
ful virtues when drank upon the ſpot. The ſcum that ſettles on 


(gz) Doctor Alexander Thompſon's Account of the mineral Springs in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Montroſe, being the ſixth Article in the ſecond Volume of the Edin- 
burgh Medical Eſſays.— (5) R. Sibbaldi, Prodrom. Naturalis Hiſtoriz Scotiæ, P. i. 
lib. i. cap. 10. p. 25. Additions to Camden's Britannia. (i) Medical Eſſays, Edin- 
burgh, 1747, 12%. vol. ii. p. 45. | 
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the ſurface has been applied with ſucceſs to weak eyes. The 
water taken under proper direction, to the amount of two quarts 
in twenty-four hours, removes flatulencies in the ſtomach, 
ſtrengthens the bowels, cures indigeſtion, frees children from 
worms, is of ſignal ſervice in the ſcurvy, and even in ſcrophulous 
caſes. In nervous diſorders it has been uſed with benefit, as alſo 
in ſpaſmodic caſes ; and there are inſtances of its curing palſies, 
even in old people. The credit therefore of this ſpring may be 
conſidered as thoroughly eſtabliſhed (). Glendy ſpa riſes at a 
very ſmall diſtance from the famous Kairn on the top of the 
Grampion hills (/), in a bog, with moſs round about, and no 
rock near it: it mounts up in bubbles, as if boiling, through 
the moſs, which is loaded with ochre. The virtues of the wa- 
ters are very conſiderable ; they may be drank with little or no 
previous Preparation, and are very ſerviceable in removing gra- 
velly complaints, in moſt ſcurvies, and cutaneous diſtempers; 
but are particularly beneficial in nervous caſes, and in a general 
bad habit of body. | 

In the year 1748 Mr. John Williamſon diſcovered a very va- 
luable mineral ſpring, from thence ſtiled at firſt Williamſon's 
water, on the Hartfell mountain, three miles diſtant from Mot- 
fat, which, upon a ſtrict examination, is affirmed to contain in 
its waters a native fixed vitriol of iron; whence it appears to be 
aperient and ſtrengthening, and muſt be of great ule where the 
folids are relaxed, and the blood grown watery and weak (m). It 
is very certainly known to cure hot tetterous eruptions, obſtinate 
ulcers, bloody flux, bloody urine, ſpitting of blood, rheumatic 
pains, and weakneſſes of every kind, more eſpecially thoſe ariſing 
from long illneſſes. But what muſt appear very ſingular, and 
which nothing could ſupport but the evidence of facts, theſe wa- 
ters have done moſt ſurprizing cures in conſumptions of the lungs 
in a very ſhort time; and what renders the Hartfell ſpa ſtill more 
valuable, its waters bear carriage as well, if not better, than an 
of like virtues, and may be drank with very rear the ſame ad- 
vantage at any diſtance as upon the ſpot (/). 

KiNCARDINE ſpa riſes in the neighbourhood of a pleaſant 


- rivulet, through a bed of flintſtone and ſand (n). It is a pure 


chalybeate, and has very near the ſame properties with the ſpa 
at Aberbrothick. There flows out of a rock, not ſar from the 


town of Kinghorn (o), a clear pleaſant ſpring, remarkably cold, 


(k) See a very methodical and ingenious Account of theſe Waters, entitled, 


An Eſſay on the Contents and Virtues of the Dunſe Spa, by Francis Home, M. 
D. Edinburgh, 1751, 89.”—(!) Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, vol. ii p 44.— 
(n) Eſſays and Obſervations Phyſical and Literary, Edinburgh, 1754, vol. 1. p. 34t 
371, (1) It may be proper to give the Title of the whole twelſth Article from 
the Book laſt cited; Experiments and Obſervations on the Hartfell Spa, made at 
* Moffat; and an Account of its medicinal Virtues, ſo far as they have hitherto 


been diſcovered from Experience, by W. Horſeburgh, M. D. (e) Medical Eſſays 
and Obſervations. vol. ii, p. 44. 
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which was formerly in great repute for curing inflammations of 
the eyes, removing eruptions on the ſkin, relieving nephritic 
complaints, reſtoring loſt appetite, and for many other virtues, 
which were celebrated in a treatiſe, written on purpole to re- 
commend it, by Doctor Anderſon, who, in the laſt century, 
was a very eminent phyſician (p). Lentretham ſpa, near the 
mouth of Gleniſla, not far from Montroſe (), is amongſt the 
number of the chalybeate ſprings mentioned by Doctor Alexan- 
der Thompſon, who farther obſerves, that in this part of Scut- 
land they are ſo common, that there is ſcarce a pariſh without 
them. But, like all the other bleſſings afforded us by Providence, 
this is liable to ſome abuſes, by the common people drinking it 
at all ſeaſons indiſcriminately, tor every,. ſometimes without any, 
complaint, and in ſuch prodigious quantities, that it is no wonder 
if it does more harm than good, 

THE waters of Moffat in the Steuarty of Annandale (oi 
there are two ſprings, ſeparated by a ſmall rock) at about a mile 
diſtance north from that town, and thirty-ſ1x ſouth-cait from 
Edinburgh, were as carly known, in as much eſteem, ard have 
maintained their credit as well as any in Great Britain (). 
They ſmell very ſtrong, not unlike the barrel of a foul gun, ad 
of a bluiſh milky caſt, and are reputed ſulphureous (s), They 
are taken in large quantities, are eſteemed very ſtrengthening 
and balſamic, eaſe all pains in the ſtomach, and gripings in the 
bowels, cleanſe all cutancous eruptions, and are fovercign in 
ſcrophulous caſes, if perſiſted in for a proper time. They are 


likewiſe ſingularly ſerviceable in all kinds of cholics (); but they 


are not to be meddled with by perſons who have coughs, diſtem- 
pers in the lungs, or bectical heats; all which is no diſparage- 


ment to the waters, ſince the very qualities that render them ſa— 


lutary in ſome diſtempers, make them very unfit to be drank by 
ſuch as are afflicted with diſeaſes of another nature (u). 
MonTROSE ſpa (w) riſes to the air from a black moſs-co- 
loured earth, having firſt penetrated through ſeveral beds ot 
ſoft clay and ſand. It is of a whitiſh colour, ſoft taſte, and dit- 
covers but very little of the mineral. It is very diuretic, and 
if drank in a ſufficient quantity, purgative. It greatly relieves pains 
in the ſtomach, weakneſſes of all kinds, the ſtrangury, gravel, 


(p) The Title of this learned Phyſician's Book, was The Cold Spring of 
Kinghorn.”—(g) Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, vol. ii, p. 45.—-(r) R Sibbaldi, 
Prodom. Natural. Hiſtoriæ Scotiæ, P: i. lib. i. cap. 10. p. 25. Additions to Cam- 
den's Britannia.— (7) A Topographico-ſpagyrical Deſcription of Moffat Wells, by 
Mr. Matthew Mackaile, Apothecary.—(?) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, P. 
Il. p. 72--75, Experiments on the medicinal Waters of Moffat, by Andrew Plum- 
mer, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and Profeſſor of Medicine 
in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, being the eighth Article of the tirſt volume of Me- 
dical Eſſays, &c.—(z) An Account of the Virtues of the Mineral Waters near 
Moffat, by Mr. George Milligen, Surgeon at Moffat, Art, vii. of Medical Eflays, 
vol. i. p. 64-69 -( Doctor Alexander Thompſon's two Diſſertations on the Vir- 
tues of Montroſe Well. Medical Eſſays, vol. ili. p. 33-90. 
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and ſtone; ſcurvies, even in their worſt condition; ſpitting of 
blood, and all the diſorders incident from undue ſecretions. 
Peterhead ſpring (x), in the ſhire of Aberdeen, celebrated as 
a vitciolic water, in the laſt century, by Doctor Moor, an emi- 
nent phyſician, and profeſſor of medicine in that ancient uni- 
verſity, is pretty much of the jame nature with the ipring of 
Aberbrothock, except that in too great relaxation of the ſolids, 
this is very much to be preferred. St. Katherine's well in 
Lothian (v), at a {mall diftance from Edinburgh, has been long 
remarkable for an oil, of a black colour, and pleatant ſmell, 
floating on the top of the waters, which has been uſed medici— 
nally, with great ſucceſs, for old aches and wandering pains. 
At Slains in the ſhire of Buchan (2), there eis a petrifying 
ſpring, the water of which, when expoſcd to the air, very 
ſpecdily turns to a kind oi friable ſtone. 

As to the practice of cold bathing, it never fell into diſuſe in 
North Britain; but for the fake both of pleaſure and health, in 
the northern Parts more eſpecially, was irequent among men 
of all ranks, and rarcly omitted in reſpect to children of both 
ſexes (a); which might perhaps be the reaſon that particular cold 
haths were not much known, or conſidered. It is, however, al- 
lowed by the beſt judges, that mineral ſprings may, thus applied, 
have ſalutary effects, and perform cures that could not be ex- 
pected from common water (b). Sir Robert Sibbaid takes no- 
tice of Arthrev, within two miles of Stirling, which being 
in the neighbourhood of a copper mine, he judged from thence 
muſt derive more than ordinary virtues (c). ihe cold ſpring 
of Kinghorn, very probably in this reſpeét, falls little ſhort of 
Holy Well, in Wales (d). The ingenious Doctor Home, hav- 
ing experienced the benefits of external application in various 
diieatcs, expreſſes tome regret that, at the time he wrote, they 
had no convenicncies for bathing in the water of Dune (e; 
and Doctor Thompfon, for the like reason, propoied an im- 
provement of the fame kind at Montroic(). No hot baths have 
yet been diicovered in this part of ihe iſland. But it was always 
the practice to ute the extremely fetid waters of ihe upper weil 
at Mofiat in this way (g). In carlier times they heated theſe to 
as high a degree as they could be well borne; but at preſent 
their baths are no more than tepid (%, and at Heartfell the 


greateſt cures are found to be effected, more c{peciaily in ſtub- 


(x) Sivvaldi, Prodrom. Naturalis Hiſtoriæ Scotig, p. i. lib. i. cap. 10. p. 25. 
Medical Eſfavs, vol. ii. p. e2, 56. —{(y) Hed. Bueth. Scotorum Regni Deferip— 
tio, fol. 6. Varenii, Gcograph. F. iv. cap. 17. prop. vii. — C Sibbalci, Pio- 
drom. Naturalie Hiſtoriæ Scotic, p. i. lib. i. cap. 10. p. 28. —(«) Sir John Floyer's 
Hiſtory of Coid Bathing, Pp. 171, 192, —(b) Wainwright's mechan. Account cf 
the Non-natura!s, p. 118, 119, 120. —(c) Prodiem. Naturalis Hiſtoric Scotim, 
p. i. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 28.— d) Sir John Floyer's Hiſtory of Cold Batling, 


p. 16g, — (e) Eſſay on the Contents and Vittues of Dunſe Spe, p. 204. —- 

(f) Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, vol. iii. p. 89.—(g} Mr. George Mitligen's 

Account of Moffat Wells, in the Medical Eſſays, vel. i. p. £6 —{/} Thiaglterar 

tion is of much greater importance than it ſeerns at Crit tight, 
Vo“. I. | 
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born diſorders, by uſing them externally as well as internally (1). 
Sir Robert Sibbald mentions the diſſolving the black oil cf 
Katherine's Well in Moffat waters made hot, and rubbing them 
into the parts affe ted, as a practice which, in his opinion 
might be uſed with much benefit, and which, for that vers 
reaſon, deſerves to be remembered (k). It would be a work cf 
wiſdom, policy, and charity, to put all theſe ſprings into the 
beſt condition poſſible, for drinking and bathing, at the public 
expence, with a competent ſalary for a phyſician of eſtabliſhed 
character and experience to attend each of them, direct their 
uſe, and regiſter their cures. This would be more eſpecially 
requiſite in ſuch as are ſituated in obſcure places, and difticul 
of acceſs, ſince it might be an effectual means of raifing towns, 
and creating ſociety, where moſt wanted. As there is already 
a board of police in North Britain, I ſpeak with the greater 
confidence; for certainly they could not do a better office to 
their country, than to promote by this, and every other me— 
thod, eſtabliſhments where as yet there are none. 

IT is certain that the number of lakes in North Britain much 
exceeds thoſe in the South, even if we include the lakes in 
Wales; and yet the lochs in that part of the iſland appear to 
be more numerous than they really are, ſince not a few that 
paſs currently under this appellation, are at this time, properly 
ſpeaking, arms of the ſea. It would be very eaſy to give many 
inſtances ; but as we have little room to ſpare, one that clearly 
points the thing out to be as we have ſuggeſted, ſhall ſuffice. 
The county of Galloway ſtretches itſelf in a very ſingular form 
into the Iriſh ſea, not very unlike an anchor. On the ſouth 
ſide lies the bay of Glenluce; yet the inlet on the north is called 
Loch Ryan, or Lochrain, though it is as much an arm ot the 
ſea as the other (/). But, notwithſtanding the apparent impro- 

riety of this diſtinction, perhaps it may be accounted for. Or 
the north-eaſt ſide of the iſland there is ſuch another arm of the 
ſea, which is called Loch Beaulieu; and it is very certain that 
all this was once dry land, the roots and remains of oak tree: 


being ſtill viſible at low water (m); and poſſibly, though hiſtory | 


is {ilent as to the fact, this might be alſo the caſe of Loch Ryan, 
Loch Strevan, Loch Fyn, and other arms of the ſea that beer 
this denomination. Others, again, are mere expanſions oi 
rivers, which from that circumſtance only are ſtiled Lochs ; 
and of this there is a very remarkable inſtance in the ſhire of 
Inverneſs, where, at a ſmall diſtance from Dalwhine, there 
riſes a ſpring, which running a little way north-eaſt, ſpreads its 
waters abroad, and is then diſtinguiſhed by the name of Loci 
Doun ; out of which procceding again, with no very conſider- 
able current, and preſently diffuſing itſelf a ſecond time, 


i) Effays and Obſervations Phyſical and Literary, vol. i. p. 371.— (4) Pro- 
a 2 Hiſtoriæ Scotiz, p. i. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. Sn Buchanan, Hiſt, 
Scot. lib, 3, (n) Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. ccliv. p. 231. 
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aſſumes the name of Loch Wrodin; paſſing thence in the 
ferm of a rivulet for the ſpace of half a mile, it ſpreads a 
third time, and then takes the name of Loch Gaich; on 
its exit from the latter, it is ſtiled the river Trommy; and 
running ſeven miles more, under that denomination, falls at 
length into the Spey, at a place called from thence Invertrommy 
{n). As to the large Loughs, moſt, if not all of them, are 
fed by brooks or rivulets, and commonly iſſue in a conſider- 
able river of the fame name, as Loch Tay, Loch Ern, 
Loch Levin, Loch Dee, &c. (e Some great rivers iſſue alſo 
from ſmall lakes, as the river Spey from Loch Spey(p); and 
Lech Lomond, which is held the moſt copious body of freſh 
water ir North Britain, being twenty-four miles long, eight 
broad, and having in it thirty iſlands, of which three are well 
irFabited; ſends forth two rivers, Lomond and Leven (9). 
Thus it appears that the far greater part of the lakes or lochs 
of North Britain are not, as is commonly apprehended, ſtanding 
waters, but either admit the tide from the lea, or have ſtreams 
ot. freſh water running through them; and yet ſome there 
are, though not many of this laſt ſort, of which, if I miſtake 
rot, is Loch Maben, in Annandale, which 1s five miles long, and 
four broad, plcntitully ſtocked with many different kinds of 


 fiſh(r). We may from hence collect, pretty rar} be the cauſe 


why there are {o many lakes in this part of the iſland. As it 
2bounds with mountains and hills, in like manner with Wales, 
and the northern counties of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, and 
\Wcſtmoretand, fo from the fides, and towards the bottom of 
theſe, break out ſprings, the waters from which paſſing along 
till they meet with deep vales, muſt fill them up before they can 
open a paſſage farther; and according to the different ſizes of 
ſuch vallies, the lochs are of larger or leſſer extent, out of which 
the water iſſuing, in a country of more regular deſcent, conti- 
nues its courſe either into ſome larger river, or till it falls into 
the ſea (). | | 

Sou of theſe lochs or lakes, in North, as well as thoſe in 
South Britain, are diſtinguiſhed by their particular qualities ; 
as, for inſtance, Loch Neſſe, which is twenty-four miles in 
length, near four in breadth in ſome places, and in others two, 
of ſo great a depth, that as yet it has not been aſcertained; 
and its waters ſo warm, that they never freeze; nay the river 
Neſſe, which runs about ſix miles from the loch into the ſea, 
is obſerved in the coldeſt winters to {moak (r). Some have 
aſcribed this to the vicinity of the ſea on both ſides the iflind , 


(n) See Dorret's large map of Scotland, and the ſurvey of the militzry roads. — 


te) H. Boethii, Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio. Buchanan, Hiſt. Scot. lib. i. Sib— 
baldi Prodrom. Naturalis Hiſtoriæ Scotiz, p. i. lib. i. cap. 9.— (p) Camdeni 
Britannia, p. 514. — () Buchanan. Hitt. Scot. lib. i. Sibbaldi Prodrom. Naturalis 
Hiſt. Scotiz, p. i. lib. i. cap. 9.— (7) HeRoris Boethii, Scotorum Regni De- 
ſcriptio, fol. 3. —( /) Verenii Geograph. S. iv. cap. 15. —(7) Bocth. Scotorum 
Regni Deſcrip. fol. 4. 5. Buchanan. Hiſt. Scot. lib. i. 
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which is very improbable, ſince the lakes between it and the 
weſtern ocean are known to treeze; and at no great diſtance 
there is a little lake, called Loch Wyn, i. e. gicen, covered 
with ice winter and ſummer {u). Fhere are other lakes, as 
well as Loch Neile, that very !e.dom, if ever treezc ; ſuch 
as Loch Taic, and Loch rn {w); and ſome, that like the 
green loch, continue, either in whole or in Part, flogen through 
the year (x). Sone, as particularly Loch Lomond, ſeem al- 
feed by tvbterrancous winds, being toſt und put into mo- 
tion when the exterior air is very calm (5). It will appear, 
from what has been aid, that the number of lochs in this part 
of Britain cannot be ſtiled injurious to the health of the inhabi- 
tants from their eñluvia, as very few are filled with ſtanding 
waters, the vapours 6i wiich are known to be very unwhoitome., 
On the contrary, tkele lochs, or at leaſt moſt of them, ſrom 
their nature and ditpoſition, are excecuimgly beneficial to ſuch 
as dwell near them, by furniſhing them with fiſh and fowl, 
and, when the country ſhall be better cultivated, and more fully 
inhabited, are capable of being rendered fo in a much higher 
degree. They abound with fiſh, fome of them in a manner 
almoſt incredible, and with fiſh of very different kinds, the ſies ot 
the ſame ſpecies differing allo even in neighbouring lochs ; to 
ſay nothing of thoſe that are ſuppoſed to be peculiar to parti— 
cular lakes, which probably may depend upon accident, and 
to paſs over likewiſe the pearl and purple mullels, which are 
curiofitics both here and in Wales, they are fources hkewilc 
of many other advantages (=); they fuppiy the place of rivers, 
and enable people to corretpond with each other with much: 
greater convenicncy than they otherwiſe could do, with far 
leſs fatigue, and at all ſeaſons. This might be very much 
improved, fo as to open a communication between the ſeas, 0: 
the caſt and weſt ſides of the iſtand, and wich very little trouble. 
The ſhire of Inverneſs, even taking it in the floping direction 
of the loughs, is not above ſixty miles broad (f theic the river 
Nefle and the lough take up one-half; to the weſtward lie 
Loch Oich, Loch Lechy, Loch Fil, which opens into Linke 
Loch, that is in fact an arm of the fea; io that, in all this. 
ipace, there is not above eight miles of land-carriagez and, as 
to the depilr of water, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that, in 
Cromwell's time, there was an armed veſſel upon Loch Neſſe 
paſſing continually between Inverlochy and Inverneſs, and 


_ conſequently there might be ſo again (a). The land in the 


neighbourhood of theſe lochs is obſerved to be more fertile, 


(2) See the Reverena Mr. James Frazer's Letter in the Philoſophical Tranl- 
zctions, No cchv. —(w) Sibbaidi Prodrom. Nataralis Hiſtoriæ Scotiæ, p. i. lib. i. 
cap. 9. p. 22.— (x) Sir George Mackenzie, afterwards Farl of Ciomarty, his 
Letter in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. cxiv. p. 307. — (y] Bocthii, Scotorum 
Regni Deſcriptio. fol. 3. Buchan, Hiſt. Scot. lib. i. — (8) Sibbaldi Prodrom. Na- 
turalis Hiſto:iz Scotiz, p. i. lib. i. cap. 9. — C4) Mr. James Frazer's Letter be- 
foie cited, who was well acquainted with captain Orton, who commanded that 
veſſel, and I am alla informed there has been ſuch a one Ance, h 
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the graſs on their banks to be richer and more nutritive, and the 
warm vapours of the lakes allo improve the climate, fo that 
roſemary has eſcaped in the gardens near the river Neſſe, in 
very ſevere winters, that have killed ard deſtroyed it in thoſe 
many miles fouth (%%. Herce, in Caithnets and Sutherland, 
where there are many more, and fome of thete larger lakes 
than in all Wales, the climate is fott, and the country is 
fruitful to a degree ſcarce to be expected, confidering how 
far it lies to the north; and this number of lakes furniſhes 
the inhabitants with ſuch quantities of fiſh and towl, that 
they actually live in great abundance; and it they had trade, 
and were eccuſtomed to improvements, might very ſoon add 
elegance to plenty (. 

Oos ſubject now leads us into Ireland, where, if we had as 
diſtinét a hiſtory of the waters of every kind throughout the 
iſland, as we have of ſome particular counties (d), we ſhould 


certainly find a larger field, the extent of territory conſidered, 


than even in Britam. As it is, we have abundant materials 
to anſwer our intention, and to demonſtrate that Providence 
amidit that redundance of waters of which ſome have com- 
plained (e), without any good reaſon perhaps, if we reflect that 
moit of the inconvemencies which tow from them, are not. 
o properly atttibuted to nature as to accident; not fo juſtly 
to the country, as to the revolutions to which it has been fub- 
ject; there ar?, notwithſtanding, all tae advantages derived 
in other countries from this neceltary fluid, found, and found 
in great perteciign, as will be evident even from thoſe few 1n- 
ſtances that, through the lervih of this chapter, we are 
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oviiged to content curfelves Producing, and which may ſuffice, 


"til che natural hiſtory of Ireland, from the encouragement 
given by the learned {ocietics in that country, ſhall appear in 
a complete body, and repreſent that noble kingdom as it de- 
lerves. A work long deſired, often attempted, and whenever 
accempliſned, will ſhew that, Britain excepted, there exiſts 
not a beiter ſituated, or a fairer iſland upon the globe {f). 
Io begin then with a ſpecimen of the ſingular, medicinal, 
and mineral ſprings, that nave been diſcoveicd in kreland. At 
Ballymurtcgh, on the fouth bank of the river Arklow, at a 
imall diſtance from Newbridge, in the county of Wicklow, 
there iſſues a water from a copper mine (now no longer 
wrougat), ſo highly ſaturated with vitriol, that it produces 
what was formerly called, though with great impropriety, 
a tranſmutation of iron into copper (g); in relation to which 
we fhall ſay ſomething more, in (peaking of another water 
chat poſſeſſes this property in a ſtil} higher degree. At Bat- 
6% Sir George Mackenzie aſſerts this from his own knowledge. — (c) Atlas 
maritimus et commerciatis, p. 18. (d) Such as Coik, Down, Waterford, &. 
(% Girald in Topograph. Hib. cap. », vi, vil. Id. de Mirabilibus & Miraculis 


Hiberniz, cap. ix, (f) Bedz Hiſt. ecclefiait. Gentis Anglorurm, lib. i, cap. i 
(g) Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. No. Ixxxir. p. 500. 
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lynahinch, on the ſkirts of a mountain, called Slieve Croobh, 
in the dioceſe of Dromore, and barony of Kinelearty, there 
is a mineral ſpring (4), which in brightneſs of colour is infe— 
rior to none, but very diſagreeable in taſte and ſmell, relen:- 
bling in both the waters of Moffat, and eſteemed rot below 
them in virtue, more eſpecially in ſcorbutic and {crophulous 
caſes with this advantage, that it bears carriage, even to a 
conſiderable diſtance, without loſing its ſalutary qualities. 
Pallyipellan, about eight miles from Kilkenny, has been many 
years in repute, and ſometimes ſtiled, though perhaps impro- 
perly, the Iriſh ſpa. It is an excellent chal; beate, as we 
have been informed, has done great ſervice in di = ders of 


the ſtomach, in hypochondriac maladies, cholics, be nz 
ſtubborn eruptions of the ſkin, have been r d by di pke 
ing, for a ſhort time, theſe waters. lues 
out of the ſide of a riſing ground, 2 nh ing, 
over-looked by a pretty itezp it fide of the: zlver 
Suir which is in the county of Wai! is The cares per- 
formed by drinking of this water in e r ther 
chronic diſtempers, drew thither, {ome yeais £20 Treat 
reſort of people; but faſhion, which rules in Ire nd bs well 


as Britain, has brought other waters of late into high -7. 4 7, 

CRONEBAUN (#) 1s in the neighbourhood of Pallymuf geh, 
but on the other ſide of the river Arklow, and near tc::y 
miles from Dublin, and, like that, flows frem a copper mine, 
which is ſtill wrought. It is ſo much ſtronger than the fpring 
before- mentioned, that they make uſe of the water for the 
ſame purpoſe that renders the famous ſprings in Ziment, in 
Hungary, a continual fund of riches (/; that is, they conduct 
its waters to certain pits, in which bars of ſoit iron are placed, 
which, covered with this water, gradually diſſolve; a copper 
ruſt is thence formed, which retains the ſhape of the tron 
bars. In order to expedite the work, this ruſt 1s from time 
to time rubbed away, and finks to the bottom of the pit. A 
tun of. iron produces very near twice the quantity of this ruſt, 
from which they ſmelt above a ton and a half of fine copperg 
much more valuable than what is derived from the ore of the 
mine, though that is alſo wrought to great profit. Thele 
waters are alſo uſed medicinally both externally and internally; 
but perhaps the former is the ſafer practice. It is held to be 
a great ſpecific in the cure of worms (m). 

Ar Croſs, near Croſs Town, in the county of Waterford Cu), 
ſeveral ſprings were diſcovered in a bog, which are ſaid tobe of a 


(h) The ancient and preſent ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. ix. p. 175. 
— (ti) Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. No. Ixxxiv. p. 300 — 303. — (#) 
Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Waterford, by Charles Smith, 
chap. ix. p. 241. — //) Kercheri Mundus ſubterraneus, tom. ii. p. 185. Doctor 
Edward Brown'stravels, p. 68, 69. Jacobi Tollii epiſt. itiner p. 191. —(m) Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlviii. No. xii. p. 94.—96; No. xxviii. p. 181— 190. 
— (rn) The ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Waterford, chap. le 
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vittiolic nature, but very mild, and effecting great cures in 
the jaurdice, and other diſtempers ariſing from obſtructions, 
when drank in ſmall quantities; and theſe waters are like— 
wite ſaid to bear carriage without injury to their virtues. 
The ſpring at Dromore riſes in the town of that name, 


by the river ſide, covered by an arch; it appears, upon 


examination, to be a chalybeate, has been drank with 
ſucceſs for gravelly complaints, and ſometimes, more eſpe- 
cially in dry ſeaſons, purges (2). Grangee or Granſhaw 
mineral ſpring, in the county of Down, lics in a little valley, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by hills of eaſy aſcent; it has an aſpect 
to the eaſt; and on the ſouth there is a large bog. It has 
on proper trials been found, that the waters are not inferior in 
ſtrength to the beſt of the Britiſh chalybeates, fit eaſy on the 
ſtomach, and have done great ſervice in the gravel (5). 
KANTURK SPRING, about half a mile north-weſt of a 
town of the ſame name, in the county of Cork, rifes on the 
banks of the river Alla, by which in great floods 1t 1s over- 
flowed. It is eſteemed a chalybeate ſulphureous water, as well 
from experiment as from its ſmell and taſte. Many have been 
relieved by theſe waters in ſcorbutic diforders, loſs of appetite, 
and in the gravel; they have been allo of ſervice in the king's 
evil; and there have been two inſtances of their curing drop- 
ſies (4). Killagee water, near three miles north from Grangee, 
in the county of Down, is a water of much the ſame nature; 
and experience has ſhewn, that put into new bottles carefully 
corked and refined upon the ſpot, it bears carriage toler- 
ably (/). Kiimeadan, in the county of Waterford, breaks 
out in the high way between two riling grounds, with ſuch 
force, that in croſſing the road it becemes a little brook. 
{i 1s a light chalybeate, very diuretic, and was drank about 
lofty years ago with much ſucceſs; but, in order to expe- 
rience its viriues it muſt be taken on the ſpot (s). Macroomp 
ſpa, at the diſtance of half a mile from that town, in the 
county of Cork, riſes on the very brink of a bog, is a mild 
chalybeate, has done great ſervice in hypochondriacal cafes, 
in cutaneous eruptions, in the ſcurvy, and even in ſcrophulous 
caſes, when all other means have failed (f). Newry ſpa, 
in the county of Down, is a weaker chalybeate, which at the 
ſpring may be drank with great advantage by perſons of a 
tender and delicate conſtitution (%). Tierkelly, two miles 
north-eaſt from Rathfryland, in the ſame county, is 3 more 
potent chalybeate (ww) and has been uſed both externally (chat 
6% Ancient and | 


Ibid. p. 168. — ( Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, p. 
269, 270. —(r) Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. ix. p. 
169. — (s) Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Waterford, chap. 
X. P. 244. —(7) Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, p. 24c. 
(Cu) Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. ix. p. 167. — ( 
This renders the advice of a fcilful phyſician more neceſſary in the choice and 
management of mineral waters, than in any other branch of medicine. 
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preſent ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. ix. p. 167. — ( 
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is by waſhing the parts affected) and internally with great ſucceſ 
in ſcorbutic caſes (x). I heſe inſtances are chiefly given trum 
three counties, Viz. Cork and Waterford in Munſter, and Down 
in Ulſter Province; in which counties many more of the. 
ſalutary waters have been diſcovered, and therefore we have 
good reaſon to believe there are nuinbers of ſuch valuai!: 
iprings, and thoſe too of various kinds in all parts of the 
land ; which abundance cannot in the leaſt depreciate the 
value of the bleſſing, ſince to have the means of removins 
pain and diſeaſe every where at hand, is perhaps the greatef 
that any nation can poſteis. Y | 

WHEN there are ſo many mineral ſprings, and of very 
different natures, there cannot be any want of cold baths ; 
and thele either are, or no doubt may be, improved in ſuch 
a manner, as, in conjunction with the internal ule of the 
waters, to render the cures performed by them more ipecd», 
and more certuin. As. to warm waters, the moſt ccliebr;- 
ted is that of Mallow in the county of Cork, anciently in 
high eſteem as a holy well, and dedicated to St. Patrick, but 
diſuſed till about thirty years ago, that its virtucs by accident 
were again made known, and its credit coniequently recovered. 
This famous ſpring is fituated on the ſouth fide of the town, 
one of the pleajantelt in the province of Munſter %, and on 
the north fide of the Black Water river. A rifing hill ot 
limeſtone rocks defend it on the outh, from the bottom ct 
which it ariſes perpendicularly, bubbling up a living ſpring 
immediately to the day. Hence it 15 not iniprobable but it may 
have, in the rock about it, ſome hollow cavern for its natural 
receptacle, where it receives its impregnation, 


— 


2 and from 
which the ſpring is continually ſupplied (2). A tlew yards 
mor to the welt is another ſpring, which is not either warm, 
or atores any other appearance than that of good fountain 
water. But there is a third ſpring, a little to the eaſt, which 
is Warm, and of the fame nature as the firſt, but lying open and 
uncovered, is never uſed medicinally. From the ſpa illucs 
3 conſiderable current of water; the quantity that it affords 
is not eaſily calculated, but it may be compute4 to diicharge 
twenty gallons in a minute, br twelve hundred gallons in an hour. 
On the rocks in the neighbourhood, as well as on the root of an 
atjacent grotto, ſeveral ſtony ſubſtances hang like icicles. The 
ſoil onthe top of theſe rocks is a thin, warm, dry turi, abounding 
with aromatic herbs, which perhaps may render the milk of the 
cattle teeding on them wholſome in an extraordinary degree, as 
the air is likewiſe accounted, the town being ſheltered by 
mountains at a diſtance, a river running briſkly through the 
vaic, and lying open towards the north, Theſe waters are 
(x) Arcicnt and preſent ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. ix. p. 170. —— 
%) Ancient and prelent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, book 11. chap. il. 
B. 337. — ( The reader will Cifcern, that there is a great reſemblance in the 
*:uation of warm ſprings, and in the produce of the lands about them. FREE 
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drank with great ſucceſs where ſecretions are redundant; are 
very ſerviceable in emaciated conſtitutions, after long fevers; 
cure ulcers in the bladder, and diſorders in the urinary paſſzges; 
ſome cholics; dropſies in particular ſtages, caucers, ſtrumæ, 
ſcorbutic and cutaneous eruptions, and molt diſorders which 
imply obſtructions of the veſſels (a). It is not a little firange 
that, as far as we know, this water has not been uſed externally 
for any purpoſe z and yet ond would be apt to imagine that the 
healing virtues might be as great from bathing as from 
drinking. 

Tus iſtand, however, is not deſtitute even in that reſpect; 
for on the welt fide of Lough Neagh there is a conſiderable 


portion of the lake in the county of Tirone, which is called 


Fiſhing bay, about half a mile broad, With a fine ſandy bottom, 
and with ſuch an caly declivity, that perſons may walk with 
iafety and facility three hundred yards, till tne water reaches 
up to their chin; and repeated trials thew, that in ſcrophulous 
caſes this bathing has performed cumplete cures, when all other 
methods, ordinary and extraordinary, had been uſed without 
ſucceſs (4). This healing quality of the lake has been known 
now about fourſcore years, has maintained its credit upon the 
ſtricteſt enquiry; and a very learned and ingenious perſon in 
that iſtand has given ſo fair, and ſo probable an account of the 
cauſes whence thele ſanative virtues are derived, as may ſatisfy 
the moſt rigid enquirer (e); ſo that the evidence of reaſon be- 


ing now Atued to the teitimony. of experience, we may reaſon- 


ably hope that, the credit of theſe waters being thoroughly 
eitabliſned, their ſalutary effedts will become more and more 
cxtenſiwe. T'o this we muit join, as nearly related in virtues, 
the waters of Lough Lheighs, in the county of Cavan, and pro- 
Vince of Ulſter (%, formerly in very high credit for curing 
the (curvy, and ail kinds of eruptions on the ſkin, by bathin 
only. It is very remarkable that the waters of both theie 
loughs, upon the ſtricteſt examination, diſcover nothing in 
them peculiar or different from the waters of other loughs; 
which, as we have before hinted, ought not to diſparage them, 
ſince experience is the only proper teſt of their virtues; and 
it they actually heal, though we cannot at preſent tell how 
they heal, this ought to excite our further enquiry; and, if 
there be no defect in the proof, ſhould by no means induce us 
to diſpute the fact. It may not be amiſs here to remark, that 


the friliul in Iriſh etymologies tell us, that Lough Neagh (of 


(e Ancient and preſent State of the County and City of Cork, book iv. chap. ii. 
P. 277.—(6) Mr. Nevile's Obſervations upon Lough Neagh, added to Boat's Na- 
tural Hillory of Ireland, p. 120. — (e) Lectures in natural Philoſophy, deſigned 
to be a ſcundation tor reaſoning pertinently upon the petrifations, gems, chryſtals, 
and ſanative quality of Lough Neagh in Ireland; and intended to be an introduc- 
tion to the natural hiſtory of ſeveral counties contiguous to that lake, particularly 
the count y oi Ardmagh, by Richard Barton, B. D. Dublin, 1751, 4to. Lecture v. 
—(</) Ancient and reſent State of the County of Down, chap. viii. p. 159. 


which 


*. 
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which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak again) ſignifies the 
ulcer lough, and Lough Lheighs, the medicinal or healing 
lough (e). Undoubtedly tradition, more eſpecially populir 
tradition, is very far from being convincing evidence; but at 
the ſame time it is good ground for enquiry, and more efpc- 
clally in the preſent caſe ; for the old Iriſh had a great turn to 
phyſic, were diligert, if not ſkilful, obſervers of the properties 
of waters, and tranſmitted their notions about them to poſte- 
rity, by the impoſition of ſuitable names in their own lan- 
guage (/. It '« not 'mprobable that the monks, availing them- 
ſelves of this Ki © knowlege, converted it to their own pro- 
fit, by the invention ef idle legends; ard when this ſuper iiticn 
was (een through, it is alio not at all impoſſible, hate 

and ſerſible perſons were too Laſty in reje Ging in tis 

and, without ſifting, the ſanative virtues aſcribed to cc... 
waters (e), which will appear ſtill the more likely, if we con- 
ſider, that in this country as well as in England and Scotland, 
it has been found that ſprings, which upon experiment have 
proved to be impregnated with minerals, were anciently in high 
eſteem under the title of holy wells, and their virtues aſcribed 
to the interceſſion of particular faints. 

Tux number of lakes, or cf loughs, as they are called in 
this country, is indeed very great; and there are enough in 
every province, though more in Ulſter and Connaught than in 
the other two. The diviſion of them into ſalt water and freſh 
water loughs, is liable to the ſame objection, in reſpect to the 
former, that has been mentioned, as to thoſe in North Britain; 
fince they are plainly arms of the fea, ſuch as Lough Swillic, 
Lough Foyle, and Lough Conne, in the province of Ulſter; 
which very probably might be at firſt only breaches into the 
land, by which the vallies were left full of ſalt water, when 
they were very properly ſtiled loughs; and this appellation they 
have ſince retained, notwithſtanding the ſea banks being broken 
or worn away, by which they have row an open communica- 
tion with the ccean (4). The freſh water lakes, are ſome ot 
them alſo, no more than expanſions of rivers, of which one rc- 
markable inſtance ſhall ſuffice. "The Shannon, riſing in the 
county of Leitrim, after running a few miles, diffuſes itſelf ſo 
as to aſſume the name of Lough Allyn; iſſuing from thence, 
with a much fuller ſtream than it entered, after a progreſs ot 
ſeveral miles, it again expands its waters ſo as to form Lough 
Eſke, which, though of conſiderable length, is not very broad. 
Paſſing from thence, it forms another lake, called Lough Ree, 
fifteen miles long, and five broad. On its exit from this lough, 


(e) This we are very modeſtly told by Mr. Charles Smith, in his Hiſtory of the 
County of Down before cited. p. 159. —(f) Helmontii confeſſio Authoris, Am- 


ſtelodam. Elziv. 1648, p. 13. —(g) See the ſecond Section of the ſeventh Chapter 


of Doctor Gerard Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland. — ) Camdeni Hibeinia, 


p. 762, Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ix. §. 3. Baxteri Gloſſarium 
Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 23+ 
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it appears a large and beautiful river; till breaking forth again, 
between the counties of Tipperary and Clare, it torms Lough 
Derg, or Derke, eighteen miles long, and four broad. Leaving 
this, it rolls with a full and mighty ſtream tor many miles, and 
falls at length into the fea, about hity miles below Lime- 
rick Ci), at a place called Knock Patrick, with ſo vaſt a body 
of water, that this alſo has been ſtiled a lough, though it is now 
ſimply called the Shannon, or the water of Shannon, which 
Camden interprets Shan awn, the old river; but Baxter m- 
clines rather to Seen aun, in the old Britiſh Synn avon, 1. e. the 
flow river. The whole courle of the river, is upwards of two 
hundred miles, and it is {aid to he ſeven miles broad at the 
mouth (H). This agrees exadly with what we hinted as to the 
origin of lakes, in ſpeaking of thoſe in North Britain; nor 
would it reſt, atleaſt in this country, on the mere probability 
of the conjecture, if we could place any dependence on the 
traditionary memoirs of the ancient Iriſh, which expreſly ſay, 
that when this iſland was firſt inhabited, there were but three 
lakes and ten rivers, the names of which are preſerved in cer- 
tain old verſcs in their own language (/). However that mat- 
ter might be, there are at preſent ſo many, that the bare hiſtory 
of them might make a conſiderable volume, the contents of 
which would be equally curious and uſeful; and as the ſpirit of 
enquiry is at preſent ſo ſtrong, and there are ſo many induſtri- 
ous and judicious writers in that country, we have reaſon to 
hope that it will be ſpeedily undertaken, and none at all to 
doubt, that it will be perfectly well executed. | 

So Mx of theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their extraordinary ſize. 
Lough Neag] is rwenty-four miles long, fifteen broad, in ſome 
places; in others from ten to twelve, and ſixty in compa(ls, co- 
vering, according to the beſt computation, one hundred thou- 
ſand acres (n). This lough lies in the heart of Ulſter, ſur— 


rounded by the counties ot Tyrone, Armagh, Down, Antrim, 


and Coleraine. It is fed by ſix very conſiderable rivers, four of 
lefler note, and ſeveral brooks; fo that it is an immenſe body 
of water, and is yearly enlarging itfelt, as in the winter ſeaſon it 
overflows the bogs round it, acquires part of them, and ex- 
tends alſo its marſhy dominion on every ſide (n). Lough 
Corbes, in the province of Connaught, and county of Galway, 
is held by ſome to be, in this reſpect, the next. It is twenty 
miles long from north and ſouth, and at the upper end of it 
broad, but grows narrower, ſo that its middle breadth is about 


(i Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 143. Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. 
viii. 9. 1. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 125. — (4) Cam- 
deni Hibernia, p. 755. Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. viii. $. 1. chap. 
In. J. 4. 8. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 215. —({) An- 
cient and preſent State of the County of Downe, p. 157 —(m) Boat's Natural 
Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ix. §. 4. — (n) Ancient and preſent State of the xr 4 


" Downe, p. 155, A Dialogue coucerning ſome T hinge of Import ance to Irelan 
1 | 


four 
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four miles (. Lough Erne, in the province of Ulſter, and 
county of Fermanagh (y), is alſo very large; but, proper. 
ſpeaking, here are two loughs, the one lying north and {outh, 
Joining the other, which hes eaſt and weſt, by a ſmall canal. 
and from this laſt there runs a river into the ſea. The firſt © 
theſe loughs is full twenty miles long; the latter aboy: 
fifteen; their breadth, at a medium, about ten. Lough 
Fingarrow, in the ſame province of Connaught, dividing the 
counties of Mayo and Roicommon, is a moſt noble piece ct 
water, being twelve miles long, and almoſt every where eigh! 
miles broad (). The laſt we ſhall mention of theſe large lage 
is Lough Meſk, in the ſame province, lying between Loug|: 
Fingarrow and Lough Corbes, and at a very ſmall diſtance from 
each. Lough Meſk is ten miles long, and fix broad (r); but 
there 1s a large tongue of land which runs into it from the 
ſouth, and divides it for ſeveral miles into two parts, which 
tract of land, in procels of time perhaps, may become an iſland. 

THERE are ſeveral of theſe loughs that deſerve notice, from 
the number of iſlands that are in them. Lough Erne is held, 
in this reſpect, to exceed the reſt, as having ſo many ſmall and 
great that they are ſcarce to be reckoned. Some of theſe arc 
well inhabited; and moſt of them afford excellent paſture tor 
cattle, with which they are well ſtocked. Lough Dirg and 
Lough Ree, which have been already mentioned, have alio 
many of theſe, and ſome of them finely cultivated. Lough 
Conne, which we have before obſerved, is, properly ſpeaking, 
an arm of the fea, was reputed to have no leis than two hur- 
dred and. ſixty ſuch iſlands (/); at preſent there are fitty-four 
known by particular names, beſide others that have none; 
ſome of the former are very, conſiderable, one of a hundred 
acres of land; and in the whyle upwards of a thouſand acres). 
The moit celebrated, however, of this clais 15 Lough Lene, 
near the town ot Killarny, in the county of Kerry, and pro- 
vince of Munſter, of which we have two particular deſcriptions 
that repreſent it as a paradiſe in the midſt of deſarts (vu). Thi, 
lake is of a regular oval form, eight miles long and four broad, 
ſurrounded by ſome of the higheſt mountains in Ireland. But 
moſt of theſe arc covered with trees of different kinds, and at- 
ford the moſt delightful and romantic proſpects {(w). In the 
lake there are many iſlands of different ſizes, ſome of which are 
very oddly ſhaped; ſome that are mere marble, not as ina 


(ec) Boat's Natural Fliſtory of Ireland, chap. ix. $. 4. — ) Camdeni Hihernia, 
5 763. — (q) Boat's Natura! Hiſtory of Leland, chap. ix. §. 4. — r) Camdeai 

ibernia, p. 7:7. — () Boat's Natwal Hiſtory. of Ireland, chap. ix. C. «.— 
(t) Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ix. Y 5. Ancient and preſent State 
of the County of Downe, p. 153, 154. — (% A full deſcription of upper and lower 
Lough Lene, near Killarny, in the county of Kerry, Dublin, 1751, 4to. Deſcrip- 
tion of a beautiful lake near Killatny, in the county of Kerry, ia a letter to the 
Reverend Doctor Samuel Madden, in the Gentleman's Magazine for Nov. 1750.— 
(w) Deſcription of upper and lower Lough Lene, p. 9. | 


quarry, 
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* carry, but as if heaped together in Icoſe ſlabs; and yet theſe 
* 54416 are covered with trees, Which grow and flouriſh without 
earth (x). Others have mines in chem; and there want not 
thoſe that are prettily cultivated with pleaſant gardens, adorned 
with the Abutus, which is a native et thele iſles, and remark- 
able for bearing, like the orange tice, leaves, bloſſoms, and 
{1 uit at the lame ume (%. : 

"THERE are Loughs likewiſe diſtinguiſned by ſome peculiar 
properties. We have already mentioned two, the waters of 
which afford natural and very lalutary baths. "The petritying 
oualicy of Lough Neagh (=) was long a ſubject of great per- 
plexuy and dilpute ; affirmed by ſomè; denied by others (a); 
iGicaled as an idle fable by many (%%; but at laſt the fact has 
been tully eſtabliſhed from inconteſtible evidence, and fo tho- 
roughly, clearly, and amply explained, by the betore-men- 
tioned very judicious author, that, in this reipect, we have 
nothing more to dcfire (c); and it would be very happy, if 
other things of a like dubious nature could be examined with 
the {ame induſtry and {Kill as this has been, by which man 
valuable purpoies might be antwered, and the empire ot ſcience 
extended far beyond its prelent bounds, In the iſland ot Cape 
Cicar, at a ſmall diſtance from Baltiniore Haven (d), there is 
a little Loch, the waters ut which havirg a deterfive and fa- 
ponaceous quallty, the inhabitants, ho are very poor, and 
live almoſt in a ſtate of nature, apply them certainly to the 
beſt purpoſe poſible, the waihing and clcanting their flax, of 
which they grow a gicat deal for their narrow territory. Loch 
Erin is a laall water in the county of Down (e), but of a 
prodigious depth, plenutully ſtored with pike, trout, cels, 
j0ach, and bream. It is fingular tor producing the three firſt 
forts of fiſh of an uncommon ſize. Pikes of twenty-t1x pounds 
weight; and yellow trouts, little interior in flavour to the char, 


of twelve pounds weight. Near Mohanagh, the feat of Roger 


Fenwick, eſq. in the barony ot Carbery, and county of Cork (//, 
there are two {mall lakes, that in the hardeſt winters never 
freeze. They are very deep, and produce likewiſe trout of 
an unuſual fize. We may add to theſe the two Cumme 
Loughs in the mountainous part of the county of Waterford{g), 
in which we are aſſured there are very fine char. The lame 
thing is affirmed of Lough Allua in the county of Cork (. 

(x) Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xx. p. 506, $07. —(y) Arbatus Cer. Park. 


Arbutus Comarus Theoptraſti J. B. Aib. folio ſerrato C. B. Ihe Strawberry 
Tree. — (8) Nennius de mirabilibus Hiberniæ. O Flzhe:t'y, Ogygia, p. iii, 


„ 


| cap. J. — (4) See Mr. Molineux, Mr. Nevile, and Mr. Smi h's papers oa this fube 


| jeQ, at the end of Boat's Hiſtory, Dublin, 1727, 4%' p. 1 6, 123. ——(8) 

Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county oi Downre, p. 160 —166. — (c) Zarton's 
Lectures in natural philoſophy, more «<ipecially the fifth. — (d) Ancient and preſent 
ſtate of the county and city of Cork, book ii, chap. 4. p. 289. — (e) Ancient and 
preſent ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. viii. p. 150. — ( Ancient and preſent 
ſtate of the county and city of Cork, bock ii. chap. 4. p 264.— (g) Ancient and 
preſent ſtate of the county and city of Waterford, chap. vi. p. ©9. — ( Ancient 
and preſent ſtate of the county aud city of Cork, bock ii, chip. 2. P. 159. 
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and of many other Loughs in Ireland, which, from the deſcriq. 


tion of the fiſh, the nature of the places, and the wute; 
Gladiol being found plentifully in theſe Loughs, and mc;c 
eſpecially in Lough Neagh, renders it highly probable ; and 
this very much ſtrengthens what has been before advanced 
upon this ſubject. It is true, we are told from expetience, 
that theſe fiſh will not live in a running water, and that they 
die before they can be tranſported to any diſtarce (7). Yah 
theſe are no uniurmcuntable obſtacles, ſince it was not propoſed 
to propagate this delicate fiſn in any other than deep lakes, and 
carrying their ſpawn thither might anſwer this end, if proper! 
and carefully managed: but it muſt be expected that thoic 
who have them from the gift of nature, will repreſent every 
thing of this kind, if not as abſurd, at — as ſcarce practicable. 

WE have before mentioned the utility of lakes in furniſhing 
fiſh and fowl, which may be reckoned neceſſaries in ſome 


caſes, and in all conveniencies. The ſenſe of this has ever 


been ſtrong in Ireland; for near theſe Loughs the ancient inha— | 


bitants fixed their habitations; to theſe they reſorted in time 


of peace, for pleaſure; in times of danger, for protection (). 
Their conquerors ſeem to have adopted their notions, by build— 
ing towns on the ſides, or in the neignbourhood of great 
Loughs, and their country feats at a competent diſtance from 
ſmall ones (I). They have had a view alſo to their uſe in 
manufactures. It has been propoſed, and with great propriety, 
to take advantage cf thoſe inlets of the ſea, improperly called 
Loughs, to facilitate the making of fait. What wonder indeed, 
when, in the open cavities of the pillars that form the Giants 
Cauſeway, they every ſummer's day find ſmall quantities cf 
ſalt made by the mere operation of the ſun's heat upon the {ca 
water (m)? Suppoſing this practicable, as no doubt it is, they 
have juſtly thought that it would promote the curing thote im- 
menſe quantities of iſh which are continually taken in their 
lakes, particularly ee! and falmon : of both which they alrcacy 
export a great quantity. They have likewiſe experienced the 
excellence of lake water in bleaching; and this has turned 
highly to the advantage of Armagh, and other places (u). The 
like practice occaſioned the fields near Lithgow, in North Bri- 
tain, to become famous on this account. But, excluſive of theſe 
ſmaller advantages, the capital point of rendering the lakes 
uſeful to inland navigation, has been always, at leaſt in theory; 
confeſſed and conſidered here. The great Earl of Strafford 
had in view the improvement of the Shannon, by removing 
the difficulties ariſing from a rock {ix miles above Limerick; 
and though his defign, upon examination, appeared very prac- 


(i } Mr. Charles Smith, in the place laſt referred to. — (A) Some of theſe old 
Caſtles are yet ſtanding, and the remains viſible of many more. — (J) Boat's Na- 
turz] Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. ix. 8 5. — (n Doctor Samuel Foley's account of 
the Giants Cayſeway, in the appendix to Boat's hiſtory, — (7) See the dialog ue on 
ſome matters of import ance to Ireland. 


ticable, 
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ticable, and the expence within the compaſs of eight thouſand 
pounds, yet as the public only was to be the gainer, his plan 
could not be carried into execution (%. The Canal of Newry, 
made within theſe few years, at the expence of upwards of 
fifty thoutand pounds (p), by which veſſels of the burthen of 
ſixty tons have been brought into Lough Neagh, 15 a moſt noble 
work (q), and it, what was long ago recommended, the faci- 


| litating the communication of the ſame Lough with the Ocean, 
by rendering the lower Ban navigable, couid be accompliſhed 


at a much larger expence, the benefits that would retult to 
Ulſter in particular, and to Ireland in general, would be very 
cheaply purchaſed (7). The truth of the matter is, and this 
truth will occur to any judicious perſon who conſiders the map 
of the iſland, that by the help of a little induſtry, an inland 
navigation, by enlarging the channels of ſome rivers, cuttin 
a few canals, and by the junction in coniequence of ſuch helps 
of thele deep Loughs, might be brought about as commodious 
in its own nature, and as advantageous to the inhabitants, as 
any thing of the like kind in Flanders, or indeed (China not ex- 
cepted) in any part of the world (s). This, we are told, the 
parliament have at preſent in their view; and this, whenever 
it ſhall be thoroughly accompliſhed, will juſtify the length of 
this chapter, and ſhew that the pains we have taken upon this 
ſubject have not been ill-beſtowed, or improperly applied (?). 
A circumſtance that will amply compenſate fuch, and even 
greater labours. For although theſe are points that may be 
already ſufficiently known to many there, and to ſome here, 
vet it 15 of very great conſequence they ſhould be concealed 
from none, ſince the proſperity of the three kingdoms moſt 
certainly depends upon every man's forgetting that he is a na- 
tive of one, and embracing with equal ardour the intereſt of 
any of the reſt, promoting, as far as in him lies, the improve- 
ment of each of them, becauſe, in the iſſue, whatever advan- 
tages ariſe from thence, mult ariſe to the common intereſt, 
which belongs alike to all.” 


"THERE is, however, an objection that may be made, and 


made with ſuch plauſible colours, that I think it my dut 

to ſtate it fairly, and anſwer it clearly. It may be faid that 
there is ſomething of contradiction in treating of lakes as bleſ- 
ſings, which are generally conſidered in quite another light, and 
which, in ſome reſpects, we have conſidered likewiſe in that 
light, and attributed them, ſo confidered, to inundations from 
the fea, the want of induſtry in the people, their rule unci- 
vilized way of living, and other accidents. "This we cannot 


(e) Boat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. viii. S. 2. — /p) Barton's LeCtures 
in Natural Philoſophy, p. 146. — (9g) Ancient and preſent ſtate of the county of 


Done, chap. iv. — (r) See the ſtate of the caſe of Lough Neagh and the Bann, 


1733, by Doctor Hutchinion, then Lord Biſhop of Downe and Connor. — () 
his point will be more largely conſidercd in a ſucceeding chapter, — Ancient 


but 


nnd preſeat ſtate of the county of Downe, chap. iv. p. 119. 
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but in ſome degree admit. But then, the different circum? 1; 
ces collected, the matter ſtands thus: Theſe accider 


\ ts 


happened long ago by the permiſhon of Providence; and hem 
ever detrimental they might be to ſuch as in thoſe da, & In 
bited the countries where then he ppened, if indeed tl. 
then inhabited at al vet, notwithſtanding this, all cr 
ſtances conſidered, they may be and certainly arc, conven 
as they ſtand at preſent (uw). Ina country but thinly iahub nee, 
and where of conſequence it is difficult lor the inc uſtry of nc: 
to procure a comfortable ſubwſtence, lakes, as we have . 
ferved, by furniſhing fiſh and ſow}, and very often from 
marſhes round them, fuel alio, may contribute to it C 
the number of people increaſes, and with it the ſtrength a 
power of the ſociety, they may, as we have ſhewn, by « pr: 
per application of force, directed by wiſdom, draw from tlic 
tarther and much greater conveniencies (x): And when, 4 
doing this, their condition is become {till better, and their num 
bers greater, where-cver the leſſer lakes are found, upon ſuch 
a change of circumſtances, to be no longer conveniencies, the 
may be arained, and the dry land thus recovered, will not be 
{ound the worte for having been in that ſtate; for, on the 
cCHtrary, experience tee, us, that where lakes have been 
Ci ined, there have been found in the foil itfelf materials nc- 
ceſſary tor unproving them (%., Thus it appears that the 
whole fepreſentation of this point, when taken together, ar 
the connection of its parts confidered, is very confiſtent; ard 
that, as the ci cumſtances of mankind alter, induſtry and ap- 
plication enables them to extract new benefits, trom he dug Tn 
ſitions made by the Supreme Being in the countries where he 
has placed them. 

As to tens, moraſſes, and bogs, which, though attended 
with ſome triting advantages, are real evils, they Will be con- 
ſidered in their proper place, and in their proper light too, © 
the puniſhment, if not the chects, of human iUlene's, and 
which as it is in the power, ſo is it alſo the duty of men to 
remove (z). This we have all the reaſon in the world to cx- 
pea will in this country be 2 aflected, gradutily indeed, but mn ng 
very long tract of tune; fince tht methods of doing it are perle 
well under ſtood, the profits ariſing from it known from ma 
inſtances (a) moſt cf the obſtacles removed that former! gil 
ſuaded tuch attempts, other collatefal improvements cncv!!:- 
aging by rendering them more requiſite, and, as there never 
was an age, in which men were more aw ate to their own 


intereſts, we Cannot Imagine they W 111 Overlook what Wi 111 turd 


* 


(u) See Parton's dialogues concerning ſorne things of importance to 2 ou 
(w)Boat's Natural Hiſtory oi Ir land, chap. ix. — Of which ſome inſtance: 
deen, and many more might be given. — (yp) Sce Archbiſhop King's excel tem 
diſcourſe of the bogs and loughs in Ireland, preſented to the Dublin Scciety. = 
(=) Boat's 58 N Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. xiv. — (@) Eſlays by the Dublin Se- 
ciety, p. 75 — 85. 


ſo 


 immetiately, fo certainly, and ſo excecdingly, to their 
«dyantace. But, excluſive of thoſe benefits that will ariſe to 
\nCividuals, and which are the ſtrongeſt motives to ſuch im- 
proverent, there are many national conveniencies that will ne- 
detterily attend them, {uch as increaſing the number of villa- 
res and towns, introducing new methods of cultivation, and, in 
£62/cGuence of this, mending not only the water (which however 
would be an incitimable bleſſing) but alto the weather and cli- 
mate (b). Things of tuch conicquence, and fo deſirable, that, 
without queſtion, public encouragement will be given in caſes 
wherc private emolument may not invite, or where the neceſ- 
far expences may be too large for private fortunes. But we 
mult not conclude from thete rcinarks, which are applicable 
the northern part of our own iſland, as well as Ireland, that 
theſe countries are tuller of lakes than any other; for the very 
conrary is certainly true. A German writer (e) has reckoned 
upwards of two thouiand in Prufiia only; and in the iſland of 
[ii;pantola there are even above that numer 4) ; beſides that, 
in both theſe, and in many other places, the greater part of 
{nem arc abſolutely ſtanding waters, of which we have very 
ew, and of conlequence are not expoſed, even as things are 
it preſent, to the malignant vapours which riſe from ſuch 
{agnant pools; with the idea of which the imagination is na- 
rally ſtruck, upon the very mention of lakes; and from a 
coniciouincts of wich we thought it neceſſary to obſerve, that 
mt of ours have either rivers running from or running through 
tem, and very frequemly both. 

\WHATEVER errors, omiſſions, or defects may be diſco- 
Ve.cd in this ſuccinct eſſay, as I am but too ſenſible there are 
many, I flatter my ſelf they will not diſcredit the deſign of mak- 


ing it. I am thoroughly convinced, that, however copi— 


eus it may at brit ſight ſeem, many more heads might have 
been added. Inſtances on ail that have been treated mighe 
have been muluphed, and perhaps better choſen, at leaſt bet- 
tcr explained, and a variety of incidental advantages intro- 


duced, and ſtated in a ſtronger light, Put my purpoſe was 


to make good my propoſition, by producing facts; to this I 
principally attended, and have ſupported thoſe facts by the 
beſt authorities I could meet with. W hat helps I have bor- 
rowed from Natural Hiſtory are to be conſidered in this view, 
as auxiliaries only, in which I have no deſire of obtruding 


y ſtems or opinions, but barely to repreſent things as they ap- 


pear to me. If my readers are inclined to enquire farther, 


the authors I have cited will furr.' them with the means; 
and from thoſe lights perhaps they will be abic to juage bet- 
ter. If it is allowed me, that I have effectually proved theſe 
three kingdoms are moſt admirably and abundantly ſupplied 


(6) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xvii. cap. 4. Poat's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. 


74 xxi. F. 6. — (e) Chriſtopher Hartknoch's Hiſtory of Pruſſia, ancient and modern, 
. u. — (4) Charlevoix Hiſtoice de St, Domingue, liv. i. 


_ 
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with water; (for it is one thing to affirm, and another to prove 
if J have ſhewn, that, from the qualities of very remarkable 
ſprings, that it is highly probable there is a great diverſity . 
foils, and conſequently room for a multitude of improvements; 
what I have ſuggeſted has any weight with regard to the ber. 
ficial conſequences that may follow from a circumſpect cbfes 
vation of the countries about mineral ſprings, and their pro 
duce, which may lead us to form at leai# more probable con— 
jectures, as to what is contained in the bowels of the carth, 
than can be done at preſent; if | have in any degree vinci- 
cated thoſe collections of this fluid, that have been, generally 
ſpeaking, confidered in a bad light, and have made it evident, 
that under ſome circumſtances, and in a certain itate of things, 
even ſtagnant pocis have their conveniencies, which, when: 
ever they ceaſe to have, or greater bencfits can be propoſes 
from thence, they may be removed; if, I fay, theſe, or any 
of theſe, be in ſome meaſure eſiected, I am entirely tatish<1. 
from a thorough perſuaſion that I have been uſefully employ cc 

Bur, aſter all, this important point will be very imperſccth. 
treated, if we do not put the reader in mind, that the vaſt be- 
nefits reſulting from the copious diſtribution of this fluid, at: 
not to be collected from inſtances either of particular or loc 
advantages, but muſt be farther purſued, and conſidered in 
its freeft ſtate; for what compariſon is there between alte 
conveniencies already mentioned, though, ſimply conlidercc. 
immenſely great, and thoſe that are derived from water Gifu!- 
ed, and taking its paſlage through the carth in all the varie, 
ways that different ſituations lead it (e)? Water, in the cc: 
mon acceptation of an clement, has numerous excellent qu1- 
lities that are inexpreſſibly beneficial ; and theſe perhaps a: 
augmented even in regard to common, as well as medicinal uic., 
by their being blended and tinctured with mineral ſprings; 
for though the ſubtile ſpirits of theſe waters ſhould eſcape. 
as very probably they do, {con after their coming abroad, an, 
being expoſed to the open air, yet ſome of their contents ther 
{till retain, and carry along with them; ſo that when we con- 
ſider the number of theſe ſalutary waters; when we refiec: 
that moſt of them have been diſcovered by accident, and tha! 
conſequently, though ſo many be known, there may be man! 
more ſtill latent, even to the moſt diligent enquirers; whe? 
we meditate on their nature and properties, and the caulc: 
from which theſe ariſe, we may eaſily conceive that they pre- 
ſerve many of their diſtinguiſhing qualities in their paſſage 10 
other repoſitories of water; and that of courſe, therefore, 
every little rill and brook will have its ſhare of thele, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ſuch water that it receives. In ſome 


(e) Theologie de I'Eau, ou Eſſai ſur la Bonte, la Sageſſe et Ja Puiſſance ce 
Dieu, manifeſtées dans la Creation de 'Eau. Traduit de Allemand de . 
Jean Albert Fabricius, Docteur en Theologie & Profeſſeur au College de Ham 
bourg. Avec de nouvelles Remarques communiquees au Traduteur. A la Haye, 
1741, 80. 


caic: i 


of a complete year. 
difference there may be in the weight of waters. 
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caſes alſo this may prove much more conſiderable than one 
could eaſily imagine, ſince we are told by an inquiſitive and di- 
lizent author, from his own immediate obſervation (f), that 
St. Anne's Well, at Buxton, throws out no leſs than three 
hundred and ninety gallons in an hour; or three millions, four 
hundred ſixteen theuſand, and four hundred gallons, that is, 
upwards of thirteen thouſand, five hundred, and fifty- ſeven 
tons, im a year. He fariher aſſures us, that in this quantity of 
water there are ſix hundred ſeventy one gallons of falt ; and 
as much calcarious powder. In like manner he computes the 
quantity of falts ejected from the baths at the fame place, to 
be very nearly ſeventy thouſand pounds weight in the compaſs 
Hence we may eafily apprehend what 
Hence we 
mav account tor their hardneſs and foffne's, and other differ- 
ent qualities; tuch as their diſpoſition to ferment or not fer- 
ment, and their fitneſs or unfitneſs for all kind of domeſtic 
uies, ſuch as drinking, waſhing, and brewing. 

As all kinds of vegetables are nouriſhed by water, fo from its 
inherent proberties it will contribute more or leſs to fertility, 
and all the purpoſes of culture. Hence allo, according to 
their different natures, waters become peculiarly beneficial 1n 
various kinds of manufactures, ſuch as cleanſing of wool, or 


8 
bleaching of linen; in reipect to which laſt, we have a moſt 


perſpicuous treattie, which does honour to its author, and 
Sur country (rg). Thus the abſterſive quality of a certain ſtream 
1s % highly ſerviceable in the manufactory of blankets at Wit- 
ey in Oxfordſhire (4); and thus a great variety of waters have 
been found, by experiment, to have very ſingular, and, to thole 
sequsiated with them, advantageons effects in dyeing ; and 
tis inay likewiſe be much heightened 5y art, as is evident in 
regard to the ſtriking ſome particular colours, with remarkable 
beauty, at Levden, in Holland (%). To all this we may add 
he innumerable benefits that reſult ſrom ſmall rivulets, merely 
through the progteſſive force of their waters in reſpect to en- 
Zines of all kinds, ſuch as mills, forges, with an infinity of 
other inventions which leſſen the labour of men, ſave the main- 
t2ining beaſts, and yet do as much as could he done by both; 
and therefore we cannot fail of diſcerning what prodigious 
conveniencies are derived from an abundance of theſe feli- 
moving ſtreams (); and that we may apply ſuch arguments 
more immediately to theſe kingdoms, it may not he amits to ob- 
ſerve, that in ſome editions of Camden (CI) there is a table, from 
which it appears, that in the ſeveral counties of South Britain 


only, there areupwardsof five hundred and fifty rivulets andrivers 


_ (f) Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. i. p. 4%, 49. — /g) The title of this 

inzemous performance runs thus. Experiments on Bleaching, by F. ancis Home, 

1 M. PD. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, Edivburgh » 
1756, 8vo.“ —(b) Doctor Plott's Natural Hiſtary af this County, chap. ii. p. 26, 

= (') Boerh ave's Chemiſtry, tranſlated by Doctor Shaw, vol. i. p. 464. — (4 

aol a 5 Deſcription of Britain, book i. chap. 11-16. — (/) Mott eſpecially 
at in Folio of 160g, which was the laſt publiſhed by himſelf, 


# 
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diſtinguiſhed by particular names; and though not exaciiy in the 
ſame manner, yet in regard to ſuch a copious ſupply of water, | 
may, in all the methods hitherto mentioned, contribute to a. 
lity, North Britain and Ireland fall little, if at all, ſhort. 

To conclude, it is with reſpect to countries as with the for- 
tunes of private men, we can form no juſt. notion cf them 9. 
ther from common report, or from a haity or ſuperficial vicw ; 
if we will really know any thing fo as to reaſon with tolera!!c 
certainty concerning either, it is neceſſary to enter into a fg. 
and particular examination (m). A ſtrong impreſſion that 
country is immenſely fruitful, rich, and opulent, and has ma— | 
ny and vaſt reſources; taken up without due conſideration, hz; 
Juſt the ſame ſad effects in reference to the people who inhba— 
bit ſuch a country, as it would have in regard to an individuye} 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a prodigious eſtate. It leads headlong 0 
every exorbitant expence; and, in conſequence of this, in 
proceſs of time to a general diſſipation, on a ſuppoſition chat 
care is unneceſſary, and that there is ſomething mean and con- 
temptible in a minute inipecion into every branch and article 
of our poſſeſſions. This error, when it once prevails, gains 
a degree of credit very ſurpriſing; for whoever endeavours, 
from a true principle of public ſpirit (and no ſpirit but this can. 
induce any man) to endeavour to Correct it; ſubjects himlctt 
immediately to be thought officiouſiy induſtrious in engquirins 
into what is ſufficiently well known; though in reality e 
diſlike ariſes, from the fear of his dilcovering motives tor 4 
change of mcaſures, and tie introduction of caution, prudence, 
and economy. Jo ſpeak candidly, the humonrs of men arc . 
not more irrational or whimſical than the diſpoſition of nation, 
(u). There is a forwardnels to look abroad, and a back ward- 
neſs to attention at home, diſcernable alike ir. both caies. W. 
all eſteem travelling into foreign countries as a very necefjary 
part of education; but we hardly ever think, at leaſt in this 
light, of travelling through our own (9). So ealy a matter 1! 
is to deceive our ſclves in great as well as in little things, to 
aſcribe. to ſome noble principle a very idle practice, and to at- 
tribute to the deſire of inſtruction, what in reality is following 
the bent of inclination” (þ). 

KxowinG ourſelves, is the leading principle, and the 
great foundation, of morality ; knowing our own country, is 
the ſolid baſis of true policy. Providence has ſo ordered, that 
ſuch enquiries as contribute to practical and uſeful knowlege are 
the eaſieſt made; and hath placed the means of making them 
at hand. We muſt be acquainted with things, and have a juſt 
conception of their natures, before we can pretend to compare 


(m) See the preliminary Diſcourſe to Marſhal Vauban's Propoſal for a Royal Tythe. 
— (n) The learned Barclay has ſhewn this in ſeveral of his works, but more eſpe- 
cially in his Icon Animarum. — (e) Conſult thoſe excellent Inſtructions to Trave!- 
lere, which have been lately given to che public by the ingenious and candid Doc- 
tor Tucker. — (þ) The great Lord Treaſurer Burleigh was ſo well aware of this, 
that, during his adminiſtration, no man of family was ſuffered to travel without 4 
ſpecial licence, which he never granted till he had examined, and knew, that 
they were thoroughiy acquainted with England, KF: 3 1 5 


— 
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them; and when the former is once obtained, the latter may 
be performed with caſe and certainty. Attention to theſe max- 
ims rendered ſo ſtrict an enquiry into the plenty and diſtri- 
bution of water through the Britiſh dominions, our firſt care. 
The having it, in abundance, is the gift of Providence, which 
merits national gratitude and thankfulneſs; tor the want of it, 
not either human power or ſkill can ſupply. The diſtribution 
of it indeed is fomewhat more under the dominion of mankind ; 
as the works that ſtill remain in Egypt, ot thoie who with in- 
finite labour rendered that country fruittul, which had been 
otherwiſe ſcarcely habitable, evidently ſhew (%. The modern 
huſbandry in Lombardy is another proof of the ſame kind (r); 
and the almoſt innumerable uſes to which water is applied in 
ſome of the {even provinces, is a ſtill ſtronger inſtance of the 
benefits that may be drawn from it (%. But where this labour 
is ſaved by ſuch a natural diſtribution of water as places it every 
where within our reach, and yet reſtrained within proper bounds, 
ſo that we ſtand alike excuſed from the laborious taſk of bring- 


ing it from great diſtances, and the perilous neceſſity of guard- 


ing againſt its ravages, from its natural ſituation, greatly enhan— 
ces this bleſſing, ſets the happineſs of theſe countrigs in a much 
ſtronger point of light, and juſtifies our endeavour to ſhew 
from facts that this is really the cate, and that we do not, in this 
reſpect at leaſt, amuſe ourſelves with imaginary advantages. 
To be acquainted with what wereally have, is the firſt and moſt 
neceſſary ſtep to making a right ule of it; and to have an ade- 
quate and juſt notion of the value of the natural prerogatives 
of our country, 1s the next ; for not to know the value, is in 
tome degree to loſe the poſſeſſion; and not to improve it, is the 
natural and deftruQive conſequence of ſuch a torgetiul indo- 
lence. The poſſeſſion of this, of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing, is equally neceſſary tothe ſmalleſt family, and to the great- 
eſt ſtate: the former cannot live; the latter cannot ſubſiſt 
without it. It is the great principle of fertility; one of the moſt 
potent inſtruments of art; the baſis of ſociety and commerce; 
the ſubject that operates the moſt effectually in giving orna- 
ment, beauty, and delight: in a word, this fluid is the preg- 
nant ſource of convenience or inconvenience, according as it is 
in the power or not in the power of human induſtry to com- 


mand; and therctore, in a political ſurvey, it will ever lay 
claim to the earlieſt and to the cloſeſt attention. 


(q) Deuteron. xi. 10, 11. Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. i. p. 21, Sandys's 
Travels, book ii. p. 120, 121, Voyages de The venot, tom. ii. p. 390, 391. 
Voyage qu Sicur Paul Lucas, tom. i. p. 329, 329. — (r) Ray's Travels, vol. i. 
p. 176, 191, 205, 213, 333. Addiſon's Travels, p. 130, 131. It is by the judi- 
cious management of water the meadows about Parma and Lodi are rendered fo 
luxuriant, that the cattle fed in them produce rather cream than milk, of which 


that cheeſe is made, which, if not ſuperior, is at leait equa! to any in Europe, — 
(/) The inhabitants of theſe countries not oy make uſe of water to drive mills 
or grinding corn, 1apeſeed, gunpowder, &. but alſo for ſawing deals, threſhing 
corn, and many other uſes. The women too have machines for wringing wet clothes, 
2 _ not through idleneſs, but becauſe the dearneſs of labour ovliges them 
ake i 


f it go as far as poſſible, by adding to it the cheap and ealy aſſiltance of en- 
gines driven by ſmall ſtreams, Fr ” K : 
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CHAT TEN YI; 
NAVIGABLE rivers the ſources of power and plenty. By 7, 


in their courſe, domeſtic trade is ſuſtained. The mouths »f thy 
ſupply havens that attract foreign commerce. The number 7 

uch rivers becomes therefore a meaſure of national grandi. 
Parallel in this reſpedt of England with France. Succin , 
count of the four great rivers in that kingdom, and à compari: 
of them with four Britiſh rivers. Apology for, and juſt; ficatic1 
of, this parallel. A conciſe account of the fix greet rivers in 
Spain. An account of Engliſh rivers and ports, which, in Pat. 
of improvement, navigation, and commerce, may be opp hd i ts 
theſe. The remainder of the rivers on the weſt and ſcuth c 
of this iſland, and their principal ports, enumerated. Obſervaticy; 
upon theſe conciſe catalogues of rivers and harbours. T he lil. 
detail of rivers and havens in the principality of Wales, with 
Jome neceſſary remarks ariſing from this review. T he nevigal! 
rivers, and ports which they afford in North Britain, br iefly /le 
ted and conſidered. The ſame ſubjecꝭ in reſpec to Ireland fi. 
cinfly'refreſented, with a few occoſional notices as to the natur, 

advanti%*t' und vaſl importance of that iſland. The application 
the whole to the d-ſign of this work. 


HE numerous bevelits reſulting from a country bein: 
every-where well watered, wich have been inſiſtec 
upon in the foregoing chapter, are in ſome meaſure of a p:: 
vate nature, in compariſon of thoſe which are to be the tube: 
of this. Large, fair, and navigable rivers, are commonly e 
reſult of accumulated ftreams, which meeting in their progr« 
to the deep, roll on in a common channel, and thereby affcr. 
new, and, beyond compariſon, greater bleſſings to ſociety, tha! 
in their ſeparate ſtaie. Of thele, it may be proper to mentio; 
two or three inſtances, which though in themſelves obvicu: 
enough, yet are ſo requiſite to render the ſcope of this work 
perſpicuous and latisfactory, that we ought not to paſs them h 
Is the firſt place, theſe rivers conduce exceedingly to heal: b. 
cleanlineſs, and an infinity of domeſtic uſes; for which reaſon, 
invited by the defire of enjoying theſe conveniencies, moſt 
great towns and populous cities are ſeated on the banks of tuct 
rivers; and very frequently the experience of thoſe advantige: 
ariſing from ſuch a ſituation, gradually ſwell a ſmall place into 
ga great one (a). It is partiy from the number, partly from nc 
_ diſpoſition and qualities of fuch rivers, that a ſpcedy ard com- 
modious communication is made between difterent and diftant 
parts of a country, by which the inhabitants receive recipro- 
cally the comfort of their reſpective poſſeſſions, whether flow. 
ing from the bounty of Providence or the effects of induſtry; 
and by an exchange of commodities, render partial and parti- 


(a) Strabonis Geograph. lib. v. p. 235, M. Vitruv. in pref, lib, ii. de Architect. 
Aul. Gel. NoQ. Attic, lib. x. cap. 7 
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cular improvements the fource of univerſal abundance. This 
-irculation of goods and manutictures, through the whole ex- 
tent of a large country by navigable rivers, conſtitutes inland 
* navigation. An eminent naticnal prerogative, which, as we 
hall copiouſly explain in its proper place, is of infinite conſe- 
quence, and, where properly attended to, and encouraged, 
productive of numberleſs emoluments to a people; as, at the 
{zme time that it excites their induſtry, it mitigates their labour, 
and invites them to the ex erciſe of manufactures of cvery kind, 


by offering ſo cheap and fo expeditious a method of conveying. 


them, even to the moſt diſtant markets (5). 

Turk is yet another point which we muſt. bring to the 
reader's memory, which is, that commonly where theſe great 
rivers fall into the ſea, or frequently where they begin to open 
and expand themſelves, when drawing towards it, they furniſh 
capacious and convenient ports for ſhips of great burthen, and 
conduce thereby as much to foreign commerce, as in their long 
and winding courle they had before contributed to domeſtic 
trade, or the intercourie of the natives with each other. (e) 
It appears from hence, that the beſt method of eſtimating the 
advantages which any country enjoys in this reſpeCt, is by con- 
ſidcring them in a comparative view with thoſe of its neigh- 
hours and competitors ſince, thus conſidered, it muſt not only 
be ſet ina fair and full point of light, but in ſuch a one alſo, as 
will render it undemably manifeſt. In this therefore, for theſe 
reaſons, we will endeavour to conſider it with all the candour 
and impartiality pofſible, and with as much conciſeneſs as the 
nature of this method, and our intention in purſuing it, will 
poſſibly or properly admit. 

Wx tind the French writers inſiſting warmly, and with juſt 
reaſon, on the very advantageous ſituation of their ſpacious and 
fertile country, and on the circumſtances which render it par- 
ticularly commodious for domeitic trade, and foreign com- 
merce, as having the Britiſh channel on the north, the ocean 
* on the weſt, and the Mediterranean on the ſouth. They boaſt 
n, likewiſe, that no country in the world is better watered; and 
5 this, Papire Maſſon, a learned Frenchman, wrote a book to 
prove, in the laſt century, in which ke deſcribes ail the rivers 
= of that kingdom (d). There cannot therefore be any thing 
785 a 


44 
— 


more to our purpole than to examine this point concilely, in 


10 order to ſee how well the claims of both countries in reference 
e to rivers conducive to commerce are ſupported, due reſpect 
m- being had to the fize of the one, and of the other. In France, 
ant as their own writers ſay, there are four great rivers, that in 
ro- their paſſage through their numerous provinces abſorbing moſt 
W. 0 

V | y (>) Bacon's Works, vol. i. p. 724. Varenii Geograph. univerſalis, §. iv. cap. 16. 
ri ee) P. Fournier Hydrographie, lib iv. chap. 14. Bacon's Works, vol. i. p. 724. 
et, 0X1 NMntelquiey, de Eſprit des Loix, p. ii. lib. xxi. chap. 4.— (4) Deſcciptio Flu- 


x minum Galliz, opera P. Maſſoni, cum notis, A, M. Baudrand, Parili::, 1685, 
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of the reſt, carry immenſe ſupplies of water to the befur-. 
mentioned ſeas {e). 

THE firſt of theſe is the Loire, eſteemed the largeſt rive 
France, and ſo dividing it, that on this, and on the other f 5 0 
the Loire, is an expreſſion common, more eſpecially in the: 
ancient hiſtorians (). The ſource of this river is in the mou 
tain of Gerbier le joux, on the confines of the Vivernis ay 
Velaie, it runs through the generalities of Montpellier, Ln: i 
Moulins, Orleans, Tours, and falls into the fea at Bictag 
forty-five miles below Nantes, which is its principal port. I: 
its Courſe it receives ſix large, and many ſmall, rivers, runs in 
direct courſe three, and by its windings and turnings, as it | 
computed, about five hundred miles (C 

To this we oppoſe the Trent, which riſes out of New Pool, in 
conjunction with two ſpriags, near Mole Cap and Harton Hay, 
in Staffordſhire; after receiving no fewer than ſixteen n in 
that county only, paſſes into Derby ſhire; and coaſting the ed; 
of Leiceſterſhire, runs with a copious and pleaſant fiream tic 
whole length of Nottinghamſhire; and croſſing over a corn: 
of Lincolnſhire, falls into that great receptacle of waters call. 
the Humber (4), twelve miles above Kingſton upon Hull, 
town and county of itſelt, ſtanding on a little river of the fan 
name, which makes its preſent port; though an application 
expected to parliament for one more commodious; and, 1" 
point of inland trade, and foreign commerce, not at all infericy 
to that eminent port of France to which we have compare 
it (7). It derives theſe advantages, which it would require ſom- 


” 
pages to ſet in afull light, from the influx of ſo many great r: 


vers into this firth from f ſome of the counties moſt populou- | 
beſt cultivated, moſt noted for manufactures, of any in the « 
iſlands; which conſequently bring down immenſe quantities ©: 
bulky, and yet valuable goods, that require much ſhipping 1 
tranſport, and produce inconceivable returns from other coun- 
tries. The direct courſe of the river 'Trent is about one hun- 
dred miles; what its turnings and windings may be we have no: 
computed. This river divides England into two parts of un- 
equal ſize, and has thereby created the diſtinction of ſouth and 
north of Trent (Y. 

Tux ſecond, which is reputed the moſt rapid river in France, 
is the Rhone, which however riſes without the bounds of that 


kingdom, in the country of Valais, connected by alliance to the 


(c ) Philippi Cluverii Introduct. Geograph. lib. ii. cap. 12. —f) Luyts introdu.), 
= Geograph. p. 127. —(g) Strabonis Geopgraph. lib. iv. p. 189. Czfar, lib. 
p. 8g. Gregor. Turonenſ. lib. v. cap. 42. Papire Maſſon. deſcrip. tum. (a 
Nouvelle deſcription de la France, par M. Piganici de la Force, tom. 1. p. 3. Cov: 
{on Rivieres de France, tom. i. p. 241. — {(þ,) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. ‚ 
to). 37, Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 370. Harriton 
Deſciiptica of Britain, p. 96. Ploit's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, chap. il 
p. 4%. Drayton's Polyolbion, twelfth ſong. — (1) Leland's Itinerary, vol. 1. 
fol. 53, 54. Camdeni Britannia, p. 578. Additions to Camden in the Englil: 
Tranflation, _ 4% Plott's Natural Hiſtory of Staflurdfhire, chap. ii. p. 42. 
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Swiſs; and having paſſed through the lake of Geneva, after 
rolling over a precipice, by w hich i it ſeems diſſipated 1 into a miſt, 
at lenzth enters France; and having waſhed the city of Lyons, 
and reccived the gentle Saone within its banks, continues its pro- 
greſs through Provence; and being joined in its paſſage by ſe— 
veral other conſiderable ſtreams, falls into che Mediterranean, 
about twenty miles below Arles, by three mouths, which are 
tiled le Gras de Sauze, le Gras de Sainte Anne, and le grand 
Gras. It runs about two hundred and fifty miles. in France. 
The navigation is hazardous with ſlight boats, which are fre- 
quently taken to pieces again when the voy age 15 over, becauſe 
of its being exceedingly difficult, it not impracticable, for ſuch 
to remount the {tream (. 

Ac aixsT this we will venture to ſet the northern river 
Tine, which, to {peak with greater propricty, 15 a river com- 
poscd of two ſtreams of the lame name, viz. North Tine, 
which riſing at a village called 'Tinchead, on the frontiers of 
North Britain, runs ſouth-caſt about thirty miles, and is then 
joined by the South Tine; which having its fource in Cum— 
berland, almoſt on the borders of the bilboprick of Durham, 


runs n about torty miles. From their junction a little 


above Hexham, each being iweclled by ſeveral little rivers in 
the way, the Pine paſſing near the great town of Newcaſtle, 

which ſtands upon its north bank, falls into the fea at 'Tin- 
mouth, the two rivers having run together about thirty miles 
n). "The coal trade of New caſtle, which 1s a rich, populous, 
and thriving place, joined to its dependencies North and South 
Shields, and taking in likewiſe the foreign commerce carried on 


from thence, makes it [carce, it at . interior to the French 


mart, thougl that is alio very opulent (nu); and theſe places are 


the more (it to be compared, becaute both have been tor ſome 
time paſt, and arc yet continually improving. 


THE Garonne is the third river in France. It riſes out of the 
mountains of Aure, near the valley of Aran in the Pyrenees, 


and paſſing through the generalities of Montauban, Toulouſe, 


and Eourdcaux, it receives in its courſe ſeven conſiderable 
riwers, and the two laſt cities are waſhed by its ſtream. At the 
point of Ambez it joins the Dordogne, a long, large, and dee 

tiver, which however runs by no very conſiderable place; and 
from the time of this junction the river takes the name of 
Garonne; and running with a full broad fiream, falls into the 


bay of Biſcay, near the Tour de Cordouan, by two mouths, the 


one called le Pas des Anes, and the other le Pas de Grave, 


t (1) Strabonis Geograph. lib, iv. p. 189. Liv, Hiſt. lib. xxi. cap. 32. Plin. Hiſt, 
at. lib. iii. cap. 4. Papir. Maſſon. deſcrip, flum, Galliæ. Coulon Rivieres de 
ande, tom. ii. p. 6. Etat & Delices de la Suifle, tom. i. p. 63.— (n Leland's 
Jeinecary, vol. vil. p. i. fol. 65, 74. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 90. 
rayton's Polyolb'on, twenty-ninth Song. — (u) Leland's Itincrary, vol. v. fol. 


between 


TI. no 
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between forty and fifty miles below Bourdeaux, after a cc 
of about one hundred and eighty miles (%. 

WI will compare with this the Ouſe, which rifing near Fer 
well, in Oxfordſhire, proceeds thence into Buckinghamſhire | 
and paſſing by that town, which gives name to the county, 2c, 
on to Bedford, where it becomes navigable; then having 
tered this county, it proceeds trough Huntingdonſhire, Cu am. 


bridgeſhire, and the Ifle of Ely, into the county of t en 


where with a full fraught tide it falls into the fea at Kings, tc; 
merly, till exchanged by the biſhop of Norwich with Icn 
VIII. called biſhops Lynn. It receives in its ccurſe the ri 
Nene from Northampton and Peterborough; the Cam ſren 
Cambridge; the lefier Ouſe from Norfolk; and the Mitcc: 
hall from Suffolk; all of them navigable rivers; by which ms, 
convenient, and, 1 in all ſeaſons, valuable fituatic 0 I, yon becn: 

even in early times, a very conſiderable place in reſpett » 0 
ſtrength and trade (7). Yet was it nothing then to what it | 
now, comprehending, according to the beſt computation th; 
can be formed, two thouſand four hundred families, and in : 
very thriving condition, deriving from many rich counties de 
hind it all their valuable produce.and manufactures, which : 

from thence ſent to London; and ſuppl: »ing them in return 
with goods from that great city, coals from Newcaille, and 
whatever elſe they went from the ports on the eaſt fide of. 


Sol 
iſland; and having beſides an extenſive, and in a great mes. 
ſure (in reſpect to London) an independent foreign commerce, 
not only with Spain and Portugal, which has ſucceeded tba. 
which the merchants of this place once had with France, hy. 
alſo to Holland and the Baltic. "The entrance of its per' 
which is fo capacicus as to hold two hundred ſail of veſſels, 
fomewhat difficult and dangerous, but when entered, it is % 
and commodious; and for its defence, excluſtve of the fortit:- 
cations round the place, has St. Anne's fort, by which it 15 
the ſame time cqually commanded and protected. "The entire 
courſe of this river may be about one hundred miles (4): 
THe laſt river in France that we ſhall mention is the Seine, 


which has its ſource a litile above Chanceaux, in Burguney 


It paſſes through the gencralities of Dijon, Chalons, Paris, and 


Rceuen. It begins to be navigable at 'Troyes, the capital o 


Champagne. In its courſe it receives the Vonne, the Loign, 


the Marne, the Oiſe, and the Eure, ſome of them not inferioi 


e Strabonis Geograph. lib. iv. p. 177, 189, 190. Pomponii Melæ de ſitu Orbis, 
hb. iii. cap. 2. Papir. Maſſon, deferip. flum. Galliz. Nouvelle Deſcription de 13 
France, par M. Piganiol de la Force, tom. i. p. 4. Martiniere Dictionnaire Gco- 
graph: que et Critique, tom. iv. p. 65. — (% Leland's Itinerary, ' vol. vii. fol 13. 
Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 102, 103, 104. Lambard's Topographicz! 
and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 289. Camdeni Britannia, p. 350. Spelinanni Ice- 
nia. p. 137. Plot's Natural Hilter of Oxfordſhire, chap. ii. §. 17. — C % Leland" 
Collectanea, vol. i. p. 654. Spelmanni Icenia. p. 142, 143, 144. The Hiſtory 


and Antiquities of the flourtſhing corporation of Kings Lynn, in the county of Nor- 
tolk, by B. Mackerell, Gent, p. 2, 3. 


in 
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is their ſtreams to its own, and feveral others leſs conſiderable. 
paſſes threugn the midft of the capital of France, makes a 
Rot noble and majoſtic ngure at Ro nen, W nich may be con- 
tered as the 1778 of Paris, 2nd, in the opinion of ſome, is the 
xt tt y toit mn! 2 trom wy ce the Seine Proceeds to Havre de 
Brice „Which is 455 ating ot port to Rouen, where tne large 
ips are 129 up, and Where. uch merchants as are concerned 
the fiſheries o 19 * nerica, as well as E urope, generally reſide. 
The Seine enters the lea, or, as we call | it, he CI hannel, between 
1 piace and Honficur, making an opening at leaſt of nine 
les in breadti; its entire courte has been comyuted at two 
Fundrcd © nc} 30 ty NES 47%. 
Fur river in rain fittelt to ſtand in competition with the 
Ki: is the Thames. The ſources of this famous ſtream are 
Pur rivinlcts, that riie in dillerent parts of Cotſwold hills iu 
Ploucelefflure, viz. che Lech, the Coin, the Churne, and the 
$1; these having touched Wiltſhire, and joined ihe waters 


2 8 


in one Channel little below Lect tage, 2 town on the borders 


di Oxtordſhire, form a deep and comous ſtream, which there 
becomes navigable for very large barges, and is conllantly, after 
It leaves this place, whatever poetica writers may pretend, 
called the Thames. Thence it proceeds into Oxtordihice; and 
having viſited the city of Oxiord, continues to divide that 
county from BerkMhire 3 rolling by Abington, Wallingford, 
Reading, Henley, Matacnheac , Windſor, and 1o to Staines, be- 
Coming there the boungary of I two counties of Middleſex 
and Surry; and having paſtes by Chertſey and Kingſton in the 
Jaiter, and Brentford in the former, it comes to the capital of 
the Britiſh monarchy, LON DON; and having traverſed that 
imperial city, and her ſiſter city of Weſtminſter, purſues its 
courſe towards the fea; in its future progress divides Eſſex 
From Kent, viſiting in its paſſage Deptford, Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, Grays, and Graveſend, at length opens into the {ca with 
a mouth between the Naze and the North Foreland, near ſixty 
miles broad. In its paſſige it receives no fewer than fix con- 
ſiderable rivers that are not navigable, and eleven that are, 
which affords a vaſt communication within land; its courſe has 


been computed about one hundred and torty miles, of which 


At is navigable near a hundred from its mouth ///. In what is 
called the Pocl, and which is properly the port of London, 
though, in the cuſtom-houſe language, that is extended to the 


: hole river below London bridge, has been known to lie 


(r) Strabonis Geograph. lib. iv. p. 192. Lucan, lib. i. Sidon. Apol. in Panegyr. 
ajor. Papir, Maſſon. deſcrip. lum. Calliæ. Coulon Riviercs de France, tom. 


Þ P. 8, 89. Nouvelle Deſcription de la France, par M. Piganiol de la Force. 


4 tom. i. p. 4. Le Grand Dictionnaire Geographique et Critique, par. M. Bruzen 
% la Martiniere, tom. vii. p. 434. (/) Leland's Itinerary, vol. ii. fol. 25, Lam- 

opographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 370. Ha riſon's Delcription of 
p. 45, 47. Camdeni Britannia, p. 7 259. Stow's Deſcription of 
England, Scotland, Wales, &c. p. 2. Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 3. The An- 
cient and p.cleat State of Glouceſterſhire, by Sir Robert Alkins, p. 34. 


upwards 


& Britain, 
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upwards of one thouſand ſhips commodioufly ; and it is un. 
verſally allowed, that in no haven in Europe, veilels lic more 
lately, take in their ladings with greater caſe, or are deliver, 
with ſuperior dexterity and dijpatch ; ſo that an immer 
commerce is carried on with ſuch es and facility as mo 
aſtoniſhes thoſe to whom it is molt thoroughly known, and + 
whom it is beſt underſtood {7 }. 

WE have an old and a ſenſible proverb, which admonithe, 
us not to make compariſons, and we are very well aware ben 
of the difficulty and of the danger. But, however, belicvir; 
this the moſt cile dual means of illuſtrating the point we hay 
in view, and knowing how much tit would contribute to tee 
tify ſome miſtaken notions which ſome of our haily travelle; 
propagate, as well as pick up, we have ventured upon it, though 
we foreſce many objections may be made. Yet let thote G 
make them, conſider, that what we endeavour to compare in 
the rivers of France and England, is their commodiou'nets tor, 
and the profit reſulting from, their trade. Let them alto con- 
ſider, that ſome of the great cities in France, which are ſeatcd 
upon, and do honour to, the rivers on which they ſtand, owe 
a great part of their riches and ipicndour to their being the 
ſeats of provincial governments and juriſdictions, and, in con- 
ſequence of theſe, the places of reſidence of the nobility ot 
both robes, with the addition ſometimes of ecleftaſtical gran- 
deur, to which, London excepted, none of ours Can pre- 
tend (u). Let them likewiſe remember, how much the trade 
of our laſt mentioned river exceeds that to which it ſtands as a 
parallel, and dividing the balance in its favour among them, 11 
will amply fapply the deficiency, even ſuppoſing there be any, 
of the reſt. But it after all, any doubts are left, we bes 
leave to put them in mind, that the northern Ouſe (w), au- 
"mented by a number of large and navigable rivers, falls into 
the Humber as well as the Trent ; the river Weare falls into 
the ſea at Sunderland (x); which port, however, we except, 
as belonging to the next chapter; and the Witham, by Letan. 

called Lindis, with a copious body of water, falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean at the opulent town of Boſton (5); almoſt over- 
againſt Lynn, all on the eaſt ſide of the land, and may therc- 
fore be added to the account, in order to 1 them full i: 
tisfaction. To this we may ſubjoin another remark, that 4 
theſe trading towns are in a thriving condition, and 5 


(t) Additions to Camden, Atlas Maritimus, p. 19, 20. Maitland's Hiſtory ©: 
London, p. 621.—— (4 Such as the Cities of Toulcuſe, Bourdeaux, Dijon, and 
Rouen, each of which is the Seat of a Parliament, —— (ww) Hariiton's Deſcription 
of Britain, p. yo. Camden Britannia, p. 377. (* Leland's ltinerary, vol. 
i. fol. 79, 81, 82, 83, 91. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. gi. Lam 
bard” Cece and Hiſtorical Dictionary. p. 84, 259. Camdeni Britan- 
nia, p. 602, 603. Robin on's Natuial Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
chap. vii. p. 4c — [tinerary, vol. i. fol. 32. Harriſon's Deſctiption of Bl 
tain, p. 100. Lrome's Travel's over England, p. ili. p. 138. 
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ſeveral of them, we ſpeak not at random, or by gueis, are in- 
creaſed to double what they were in the {pace orf the- current 
century (27. 

W have, in a former chapter, admitted that the fituation 
of Spain is, in a multitude of circumitances, as happy and 
cemmodious, in reſpect more clpectully to foreign commerce, 
as could weil be defired (e. It is almoſt, but it is not quite, 
an iſland; and nevertheleſs we find there are m this kingdom 
but ſix large rivers that empty themicives, with thoſe tew lefler 
ones which they ablorb, into the tea. Ihe heſt of theie is the 
Ebro, which rites on the fronticrs of old Caſtile, towards the 
principality of Aſturias it paſſes through both thoie countries, 
and then enters into Navarre; it becomes navigable, that is for 
boats, at Tudela; and having divided this kinvdom from Arra- 
gon, and patied through Saragolſn, which is its capital, it then 
ravertes Catalonia, and talls into the Mediterranean a litile be— 
low (Lortota. It is in all refpects a very fine river, of great 
utility, but not navigable tor thips higher than the It mentt= 
oned city, and not even thither by thoſe of a very large e (6). 

Tux ſecond is the Quiver, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Guadal Quiver, that is, the great river; it ries in the caſtern 
extremity of Andalufia, and running fouth-weit throngh that 
rich and beautiful country, it viſits Cordova, Seville, and St. 
Lucar, and then falk into the bay of Cadiz Cc), It is navigable 
Th large inips, but not without danger, as Mig 4s Sevitie g from 
thence to Cordova by boats onlvz and not higher even by 
theſe; a). ; 

iE Ara, or the Guadiana, riſes in new Caitile, in acountry 
calicd ja Mancha; its courie is from caſt to welt; and having 
watered Dadaſos, in the Spaniſh Eftramadura, it pes into the 
kingdom oi Portugal; and having feparat:d Algarve from 
Andaluſia, falls at length into the bay of Caies, near Ayamonte; 
but neither that or St. Lucar de Guadiana, are ports of any 
coniequence fe. 

Tu Tajo, or as we call it after the Romans, the Tagus, 
is indeed a moſt noble river; it has its fource in the New 
Caitile, on the borders of Arragon; and paiting through the 
.. kingdom of Caſtile irom eaſt to weſt, after viſiting the city of 


2 From certain information, which Iam not at liberty to mention. a) Sce 
Political Survey of Great Britain, chap. i. p. 7. — -() Strabonts Geograph. lib. 
ul. p. 155, 158, 176. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 3. lib. iv. cap. 12, 20. I. u- 
_ lib. iv. Vayrac etat Preſent de l'Eſpagne, tom. 1. p. 84. Les Deiices de 
Espagne et du Portugal, par Don Juan Alvarez de Colmenar, tom, i. p. 16, 17. 

bbe Geographie, toin. 1. p. 418. {c) Strabonis Geegraph. lib. iii. p. 139 — 
14, 148. Liv. Hiſt. lib. xxviti. cap. 30. Plin, Hitt. Nat. lib. ini. cap. 1. Vay- 
; " Etat Preſent de 'Eipagne, tom. i. p. 87,——- 14) Colmenar Delices de PEt- 


pagne, tom. i. p. 20, 21. Le Grand Dictionnaire Ceographique et Critique, par 
M. Bruzen la Martiniere, tom. iii. p. 383. (e / Strabonis Geograph. Ib. ill. p. 
1.39, 149, 141, Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. in. cap. 1. Pomponii Mele de ſitu Orbis, 
1 lib. 11, cap. 6. lib. iii. cap. 1. Vayrac Etat Preſent de I'E\pagne, tom. 1. p. 90. 
> Garibay Hiſt, Hiſpan. lib. iii. cap. 2. Nonius ia deſcr. Hifp. p. 3!3. Martiniere 


Aionnaire Geographique et Critique, tom. iv, P. 354: 
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TOLEDO, it rolls through the Spaniſn Eſtramadura into Porty. 
gal; where after affording a late and capacicus harbour to the 
largeſt ſnips, and theſe too in any number, at LIs RON, it fal. 
about ſix miles lower into the Atlantic Occan (/. 

THE fifth is the Douro, which rites in Old Caſtile n . 
ſrontiers of Navarre and Arragon; and having traverſed th. 
firſt of theſe kingdoms, it paſſes into that of Leon; and frog 
thence acrois the kingdom of Portugal, falling into the Atlan 
Ocean about three miles below Opcrto. It is a great river. 
and yet makes but a bad port, by reaion of a bar paſlable on!. 
at high water, and then not without hazard from the rocks; 
and is navigable even for boats but a very little higher (g). 

Tur laſt, and leaft of the ſix, is the Minho, which rites is _ 
Galicia; and having divided that kingdom from Portugal, fal 
into the Atlantic Ocean a little below the ſmall city of Tus, 
withcut making any conſiderable port (%). We may add to 
theſe the ports of Roſes and Bilboa; fer though the two rivers 
they ſtand on are ſmall, and of a ſnort courſe, they are never- 
theleſs good harbours (7). 

Brs1Dss the rivers of South Britain already mentioned, that 
fall into the German Ocean, there are ſome others that oughi 
not to be paſſed over; ſuch as the Tweed, which riſing on the 
borders of Clydeſdale, and running through Tweedale, divide. 
the ſhire of Mers from Tivioidale and Northumberland; ard 
having receives ſevcral ſtreams in its ccurſe, falls at length imo 
the ſea a little below Berwick, which is ſtill a port, though 
but a ſmall one (4%. The Tees riſes on the confines ef c 
county of Cumberland, and running eaſtward, ſeparates the 


| 


N 


county or biſhoprick of Durham from Vorkſhire, falling wi 
the German Ocean ſix miles below Stockton (7), Called tron 


_— 


thence Stockton upon Tees, which is a place of confiderabs? 


trade, and may be of greater, when either their own wech, . 


or the attention of the public, ſhall enable its inhabitants“ 
correct the rapidity of the current, which makes the entranes 
of the harbour hazardous, that would be otherwiie very gc 
m). The two fair and beautiful bordered rivers Y are an! 
Waveney, riſe in, and run through the populous county ct 


(f) Strabonis Geoeraph. lib. iii, p. 139, 182, 1c4, 160. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. i! 
cap. 22, Pemponii Melæ de ſitu Orbis, lib, jt. cap. 1. Vayrac Etat Preient de 
1 Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 94, 95. Les Delices de l' Eſpagne et du Portugal, par Pen 
Juan Alvarez de Colmenar, tem. 1, p. 25. — (g) Strabonis Geograph. lib. Ji. f. 
203, 205, 217. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. iv. cap. 20, 21 Pomponii Melæ de ſitu Olde, 
lib. ii. cap. 6. lib. ili. cap 1. Vay rec Etat Preſent de PEfpagne, tom. 1. p. 9% 
Colmenar Delices de l' Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 26, 27. Le Grand Dictionnaire Geo- 
graphique et Critique, par M. Bruzen la Martiniere, tom. iii. p. 149. — (% Sta 
bonis Geograph. lib. iii. p. 153. Pomponii Melæ de fitu Orbis, lib. iti. cap. 1. Monts 
in Deſcript. Hiſpan. Vayrac Etat Preſent de I Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 95. Les Delice: 
de!“ Eſpagne et du Portugal, par Don Juan Alvarez de Colmenar, tom. i. p. 8. 
(i Vayrac Etat Preſent de l' Eſpagne, torn. i. p. 194. torn. ii. p. 443-—(+) Leland 
Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 1. fol. S0. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 88. C7 
cent Britannia, p. 658. — (1). Leland's Itinerary, vol. i. fol. 93. Camdeni Britin. 
nia, p. 601. Drayton's Polyolbicn, Song 29. Robinſon's Natural Hittory © 


Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, chap. vii. p. 49. — (*:) Additions to Camden 
Biitangia. 
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Norſlks the former (or rather the Wenſome which falls 
into it) paſſing by Norwich, and the latter by Thetford, unite 
their ſtreams a little above Yarmouth, where they fall into the 
(ea, At the time of the Norman conqueit, the town, then 
called Gernemwa, which plainly comes from the ancient Latin 


name Garionenum, which Mr. Baxter interprets Garu aun 


encu, the mouth of the rough river, belonged to the crown, 
and the king had therein ſeventy burgeſſes 8, W ho were merchants 
and traders by ſea. One hundred and forty years after wards, 
that is in the ninth of King John, Who was a great tavourer of 
ſeamen and trade, the place was mad? a free borough, the 
inhabitants were allowed to chuſe a bailiff, and their 'fee-farm 
to the king was ſettled at fifty-five pounds annually, In the 
reign of] dward III. at the - it ince of about the fame number 
of years, this ſeems to have been the moſt flourithing ſea port in 
I'rgland, ſinct it 83 for that monarch's ſervice, when 
he undericok his great expedition againſt France, forty- -three 
thips, and nine | zundred and lifty men; at which time the city 
of London furniſhed but twenty-five ſhips, and fix hundred 
and ſixty-two men. In ſucceeding times, by the induſtry of 
its inhabitants, the favour of our monarchs, and the application 
of the townimen to fiſhing, the place increaſed ſo much, and 
the people became ſo wealthy, that oy the name of Great 
Yarmouth this mart was known, and its merchants famous, 
not in our iſland only, but over all Chriſtendom. T his, 1n 
our own times, for its ſiz;e, is one of the ſaireit towns in Eng- 
jand, has a noble mark<t, a Quay inferior to few, if to any in 
iurope, and has been for many ages a place of very great 
Th ade, and to which a larger number of veſlels bei long „than to 
eeral of thoſe which are the moit celobrated ports in Other 
countries (n}. 

THE river Stoure riſes on the weſt fide of Suffolk, on the 
orders of Cambridgeſhire, and running eaſtward, ſo as to 
divide Suffolk from Eltex, paſting by Sudbury and Neyland, and 
having received the river Be erton in its paſſage, rolls with a 
5 mighty flood into the German Ocean (9). The Orwell, which the 

"axons called the Gipping, riſes almoſt in the centre of Suffolk ; ; 

and running ſouth-caſt with a {ull {tream, though it receives 

but few rivulets in its pailage, falls likewiſe into the German 
| Ocean; ſo that its waters meet thoſe of the Stoure. Over- 
| againft the mouths of theſe rivers projects a promontory from 
. 1 ex, in the boſom of which they form a great bay. On this 
point of land ſtands Harwich. J}lere is a deep, capacious, and 


%% Little Domeſday Book, fol. 118. a apud MS. in Bibliotheca Cotton. Clau- 
3 cdius E. g. f. „. Care Regis Edwardi III. de libertatibus Portus 
Wn Jernemu. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 104. Camdeni Britannia, 

P. 346, 347. Spelmanni Icenia, p. 154, 1g5, 166. Brady of Boroughs, p. 35, 
| 35. Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 126. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitat. Britannic. p. 127. 
3 4 Harriſon s Deſcription of Britain, p. 103. Camdeni Britannia, p. 337. 
& >peed's Britiſh Empire, 2 33. Salmon's Hiſtory and Antiquities of Eſſex, p. 1. 
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ſaſe harbour, which has been known to hold above cne hi. R 1 
dred men of war, with all the veſſels be! 1onging to ihe m, an : | 
three or four hundred fail of colliers at the ſame time . s 
depth of the Orwell, or Gipping, permits veiicls of emos | 
any buriben to go up within two miles of Ipſwich, Called F 8 1 


the Saxons, from the name of the river ; Gipp peſwich; a! et, 
well- built town, and in the laſt century a place of gr eat trade; ä 
which if at preſent ſomewhai declipcad, may, and probe a 
| will, in ſucceeding times, and as new improvements are mz \ 
| and new manutiaCtures introduced in the adjacent counties 
recover its former luſtre (%%. 
| ON the weſt ſide of ank Britain there are perhaps as man; | 
rivers as on the eaſt; yet of thoſe there are but few, of wi | 


| with any colour of truth it can be ſaid, that they run a w 
| courſe. However, there are fome which afford very Capacir Tr | 
and commedicus harbours /r). Solway Firth, which Civid. 
South from North Pritain, receives into it ſeveral river; 5, th f 
moſt conſiderable of which 1s F den. "This river, r {11 in | 
Weſimoreland, not much beyond Appleby, though 8 \ 
ſays in Yorkſhire, becauſe the mountain from which it ou 95 [ 
ſtands on the confines of both counties, falls here into the ( 
7 after a couric of forty miles, about three miles below Carliſ]; a 
which city is ſcated very commodiouſly; and though at preten i | B< 
| has not much trace, yet as the country about it is every-where | 1 
| improving, perhaps one ſhould run ro great hazard in tore- = 0 
[ telling that hereaiter it may become a place of as great conle- | © © 
quence in that reſpect, as it has been hitherto thought as 4 8 
barrier {s}. The- River Lone riſes alſo in Weſtmoreland ; ©: 10 11 
| pailing by Kirkby Lonidale, after receiving many linall itrcons = 
| waters the town of Lancaſter, juppoſed to receive its hans c 
| from thence, and falls into the Irith Sea about four miles I * 
low it. There is not much to be ſaid in commendation of. 4 
port, farther than that of late, and particularly within che 5 
twenty years, it is become much more conſiderable tl: 5 5 
| was, as the induſtry of the inhabitants of this county has . R 
| creaſed, and, in conſequence of that, their numerous man ; 
| faQures, by furniſhing the materials for. purchaſing, 170 Z 
| excited the defire of foreign commerce (1). Ihe fame ma; | 
{aid of the Ribble, and its port of Preſton; which, theus 9 
in its preſent ſtate a well built, populous, and very Torn | 
| own, is, in point of trade, very capable, and we have ſ reale j 
'% „ Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 108. Lambard's Topcgraphical a 1 
| Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 236. Camden Britannia, p. 337. Additions to Can 8 
|| den, p. 3<9. Dale's Hiſtory of Harwich, and Dover Court, p. 28. — (% C:: 4 


1 deni Britannia, p. 337. Lambard's Topographical and Hittorical Didionary, 
160. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 35. — (r) See in the next chapter many pos 

| | but of another ſort, on this fide the iſland. — (5) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. fol. 61. > 

3 Hlaniſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 87, 92. Britannia, p. 625. F.obinſon's f. 

[ Natural Hiſtory of Well more land and Cumberland, chap. viii. p. 48.—(2) Lelanc's = * 

N Itineary, vol. vii. fol. 61. Harriſog's Deſcriptions of Britain, p. 88. Camden U 

Britannia, p. 617. 
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% expect from the changes made in ſeveral places in its neigh- 
Lourhcod, muſt in ſucceeding times admit of many, and thoſe 
oo great UnPIOVements (%. 

THz Weever ſprings out of Ridley Pool in Cheſhire ; and 
running South-Eaſt to Wrenbury, it receives two little ſtreams 
by the way; then running Haft, it is joined by a ſomewhat lar- 

cer rivulet from Smophute. After this it directs its courte 

North, paltes through IN unptweich, and jo proceeas to North— 

wich, where it receives ime river Deane from Middlewich; and 
half a mile below the town, the Peever. In its paſſage from 
thence it teselves three rivulets out of Delamere Foreſt; and 
11120 ran in che whole about thirty-three miles, it diſcharges 
it 1wto the great river Mericy, at Weſton. The laſt men- 
11602d river ries at a place called the Wood-head, amonglt the 
Peak Hills, keeping a South- Welt courle, and dividing Der- 
|. thretrom Cheſhire, then entering the laſt mentioned county, 
i admits the ame, and thencetorward divides Cheſhire and 
Lancaſhire. At Flixton it is augmented by the Irrwill, 
Mancheiter ; and ſcveral imaller ſtreams in its paſſage to War- 
ringion, where there is a bridge over it; tnence proceeding 
to Weſton, its waters joining thoſe of the Weever, become 
above a mile broad, and continuing its majeitic courie, it re- 
ceives the Gowy; after this accetlion, through the cloſing of 
a rocky coat, it is ſomewhat ſtraitened in its paſſage, and at | 
length falls into the fea a little below Liverpool (ww). This, 
though once a very incontucraivic place, is now become a port 
of great repute, and one of the molt ſtriking and memorable 
inſtances of the benencial conlequences of a good ſituation ; the 
town being at leait ten times as large as in the days of our in- i 
duſtrious antiquary Lcland, elegantly built in a modern taſte, rf 
with a wet dock, and other conſiderable, and very uncommon 1 
and expeniive improvements. By theic ſingular and well-judged ry 
convenencics, in which furpaſing other out-ports, Liverpoot 5 
ems to cnmuijate London, the mother and miſtrets of commerce, 4 
it draws to itfelf a large ſhare of the commodities and manu— | 
t:ctures of the Norih-Weit countics; is a thoroughtare from 
Ircland; entertains a correſpondence with molt of our colonies, 
and carries on a great foreign commerce in the Baltic, and with 
France, Spain, and Portugal (x). 
Tur river Dee riſes in Merionethſhire, in North Wales, 100 
and runs at firſt North-Eaſt into Denbighſhire; from thence 
dire Aing its courſe more to the Faſt, it paſſes through Flint- 
hire; and having touched the edge of Shropthire, turns to the 
North; and dividing Flintſhire from Cheſhire, aiter a courſe 
Pf between fifty and ſixty miles, falls into St. George's Ci.an- 
4 0, Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 85. Camdeni Britannia, p. 616. Leigh's 
Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, &c. b. i. p. 22. — ( Leland's Itiacrary, vol. v. 
el. 82; vol. vii. fol. 41. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 83, 84. Camdeni 
| 3 e P. 460, 462, 610, 611. Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 11. King's Vale 

„P. i. p. 21, 22. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, 8c. b. i. 
- 21.—( x) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. P. i. fol. $6 ; vol. viii. P. i. fol. 48. Cam- 


eni Britannia, p. 612, Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Chethire, &c. p. 21. 
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nel, ſix teen miles below the ancient and famous city of Cheſter 
{y). This river at its mouth is ſixteen miles broad, and would 
afford Cheſter a moſt noble port, if it was not for the har a 
the entrance, which renders it diſhcult ; however, Cheſter ich. 
yond all doubt, a fair old city; and from its communicatic 
with a very fertile country behind it, and its intercourſe wit): 
Ireland and Walcs, maintains a very conſiderable trade; which, 
if the laudable endeavours uſed for improving the navivaticy 
of the Dee ſucceed, muſt be much augmented, but is at 4 
events in no danger of decreaſing (2). 

THarT noble river which our anceſtors, the Britons, calle, 
Havren, the Romans, Sabrina, and the Englith, Severn, rise 
out of a high mountain in Montgomeryſhire, called Plinlim— 
mon, or Plynllymon; from whence running South-Eaſt, re- 
ceives two ſmall rivulets; and then turning directly North, 
paſſes through Llanidios, where 1eceiving the waters of fine 
other ſtreams, and running North-Eaſt to Newtowne, it con- 
tinues its courſe more to the Northward till it enters Shrop- 
ſhire, and being joined by ſeveral brooks by the way, at la} 
reaches Welch Pool; being, in the ſpace of twenty mile, 
become, from a ſlender filver ſtream, a very deep and cop 
ous river, and is navigable from thence to its mouth. Fron 
Welch Pool the Severn runs North; and then turning tot. 
Eaſt, after waſhing the ſplendid and populous town of Shrev/- 
bury, ſuperior to ſome cities, runs South-Eaſt to Bridgenorth, 
and from thence, declining {till more to the South, enic 
Worceſterſhire, and procecds to Bewdly. The Severn, {wc- 
led with concurring ſtreams, traverſes entirely that counts, 
and having watered, amongſt other places, Worceſter ai. 
Upton, it paſles forward to Glouceſterſhire, and ſo rolls on ir 
Tewkſbury ; from whence, having viſited Glouceſter, it te 
vels forwards ; and meeting ſtill with freſh acceſſion of water: 
grows to ſuch a ſize, as to be ſtiled the Severn fea, pourins 
its tide, after a progreſs of more than ane hundred and ti1rt 
miles, into the Briſtol channel (a). This great mart, tron 


which this conjunction of waters receives its name, is as con- 


veniently ſituated as can well be imagined, at the conflux c 
two conſiderable rivers, the Avon and the Froom, havin: 
bridges over both. The latter falls into the former a little be. 
low the city, and their joint ſtreams into the Severn, at tou 
miles diſtance. On the North fide of the town runs the qui", 
along the river Froom, to which ſhips even of great burihe! 
come up; though, for the conveniency of commerce, many fe. 


{y) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 82. Lombard's Topographical and Hiſt 
tical Dictionary, p. 94. Camdeni Britannia, p. $30. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquiti 
Britannicarum, p. 103. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Sec. . 
22. — (2 Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 54. Lombard's Topographical and Hl. 
torical Dictionary, p. 55. King's Vale Royal, P. i. p. 20, 21. Camdeni Britann'% 
p. 458, 459. Speed's Britiſh Empire, p. 73. — (4 Leland's Itinerary, vol. . 
fol. 24. Harriſon's Deſeription of Britain, p. 68. Camdeni Britannia, p. 5** 
Speed's Britiſu Empire, fol. 113, Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 6. Enderbies's Hilts!! 
of Wales, p. 218. Atkins's Ancient and Preſent State of Gloucelterſhire, p. 3% 1 
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main at Hongroad, and others at Kingroad, which is ſtill lower. 
If we conſider domeſtic trade, or inland navigation, Briſtol is 
without a rival; for by the Avon ſhe draws to herſelf the com- 
modities of Warwickſhire ; by the help of the'Teem ſhe receives 
thoſe of Herefordſhire and Shropſhire; the Wye brings her 
ah ſome part of the tribute of the former of thoſe counties, 
and of Radnorſhire ; and if there be any thing yet left in 
Herefordſhire or Shropſhire, the Lugg drains them both. 
Monmoutiſhire, and the adjacent part of Wales, fend their 
ſupplies by the Cike; and a great part of Somerſetſhire com- 
runicates both goods and manufactures by the Ivel. Not 
{latished with all this, the Briſtol traders deal largely by land, 
and cften interfere with thoſe of Hull in the North, and of 
i.ondon in the South. As to foreign commerce conſidered in 
the groſs, Briſtol is next to London; but if the value of that 
commerce be compared with the ſize of the reſpective cities, 
Briſtol has the ſtart; and, except it may be two or three 
branches, to the participation of which of late ſhe begins to 
put in her claim, in point of intercourſe with all parts of the 
world, her correipondence is as extenſive (b). 

THnosE, that is the remainder of the rivers running into the 
German Ocean, and theſe running Weſtward into the Iriſh 
lea, are what we offer to compare with theſe of Spain. Be not 
amazed, courteous reader! or ſuppoſe from hence, that I am 
utterly unacquainted with the Galleons and regiſter ſhips of 
that kingdom; or the flects that Portugal ſends to the Brazils. 
Gold and filver are commodities, as much as lead, wool, or 
coal, and not near ſo neceſſary as corn. It is not our intention, 
however, to conſider, or to compare our rivers and ports in 
the point of value preciſely, but in general, in regard to their 


utility, the number and tonnage of their ſhipping, the ſeamen 


they employ, the labour they excite and maintain, the com- 
modities and manufactures they export, and the ſeveral other 


methods in which they cheriſh an active ſpirit, and reward, and 


thereby promote, induſtry. If any doubt ſhould ariſe, Iam willing 
to augment this catalogue with the port of Bridgewater, which ts 
likewiſe on the Briſtol channel, ſtanding at the mouth of the Par- 
ret; as allo Glouceſter ; neither of them, ſeparately taken, incon- 
ſiderable, thou gh neither of them comparable to Briſtol; but time, 
aſſiſted by a ſpirit of attention and frugality (which raiſed that em- 


forium to ſuch greatneſs) may have a gradual effect on theſe (c) 


io as to render them ſomewhat more formidable rivals. 
WE will now proceed to enumerate the moſt remarkable ri- 


vers that fall into the ſea on the Weſt ſide, and on the South 


iront of the iſland. The Taw, in Devonſhire, riſes about the 


middle of the county, and running a North-Weſt courſe of 


) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 643 vol. vii. P. ii. fol. 68 b, 69 a, 70 b, 91 


f 2,71 b. Camdeni Britannia, p. 173. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 23.—(c) Camdeni 
Batannia, p. 164. Sir Robert Atkins's ancient and preſent State of Glouceſter- 


ſire, p. 77 78. 
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upwards of twenty miles, and receiving by the way fevers 
conſiderable ſtreams, paſſes by Barnſtaple. The Tou ridge 
riſes within a mile of the Law, runs the ſame courſe, tur Ning 
only a little more to the Weſt, and fo reaches Eidgeford; au 
about two miles from thence f joins its waters with thoſe of the 
Taw, and together form w hat is called Barnſtaple Bay; 1o i}: 
theſe two trading towns have but one port between them //, 
They were formerly inconſiderable places z at preſent they a 
very great and thriving. Ihe manufactures of the large toy: 
behind them, and their caly paſſage by the rivers before men- 
tioned; the fiſherics on the coaſts, and their correſpondence 
with Ireland ; have raiſcd them to great wealth and cru: 
Perhaps their emulation alſo has been no prejudice to either; 
on the contrary, if we conſider the great improvements made 
to hinder the one from clearly ſurpaſſing the other, and re- 
taining that ſuperiority for any length of time, we cannot by: 
diſcern that it has been highly beneficial to both Ce). 

IN Cornwall, the river Camel, fo called in the ancient lan- 
guage of the country for its winding courſe, in Latin Com— 
blana, from whence the modern name of Alan, riſes in the 
North-Faſt part of the county, within three miles of the i: 
into which it falls; and running in a manner directly South 
for the ſpace of twelve miles, then turns North-Weſt, and, 
after a ccurſe of ſomewhat more than twenty miles, falls into 
the ſca two miles below Paditow, which it furniſhes with a vc- 
ry indifferent hav en, becauſe of a bar oi ſand at the mouth /. 
Falmouth, which is ſaid to derive its name from its ſtanding at 
the mouth of the river Fale, or Fala, has indeed one of the 
fineſt harbours in this iſland, partly from the ſituation of the 
coaſt, and partly from the influx ot ſeveral rivers. It 1s fo ca- 
pacious, that an hundred ſhips may ride there commodiouſly, 
without ſeeing each other's tops; ſince the fixing the Liſbon 


Packet there, it is much improved, and is become a clean, neat, 


and wealthy place (e. The two large towns, Truro and Pen- 
ryn, partake of all the advantages of this haven, the entrance 
of which is narrow, and ſecured from all danger by Pendenn 
Caſtle on the Weſt, and that of St. Maws on the Faſt / 

Fowey ſtands at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, which 


(4) Leland'e Jinerary, vol. ii. fol. 6), 68, 69. Harriſon's Deſcription of B. 
tain. p. 65, Comdent Brittaunia, p. 150. Kiidon's Survey of Devonſhire, vo. 
ii. p. 302, 306, 364. 1 Leland's Itinerary, vol. 11. fol. 67. Camdeni Brittann's, 
p. 150, See 2 very ingenious account of Eiddeford in the Gentleman's Magazits 
vol. Xxxv. p. 445. — 5 Leland's Itinerary, vol. ii. fol. 74, 75; vol. iii. fo 


2. Appendix to the ſeventh Volume of Mr. Leland's Itinerary, p. 117, 110. 


Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 64. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, b. ii fol. 
143, Camdeni Britannia, p 140.—(g) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. Io, 12. 
Appendix to the ſeventh Volume of Mr, Leland's [tinerary, p. 121, Lambard 
Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 120. Carew's Survey of Cornwal!, 
b. ii, fol. 149, Camdeni Britannia, p. 137. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 21.— 
(+) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 10, 11. Appendix to the ſeventh Volume d 
Mr. Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii, p. 121. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, b. i. 
lol. 141, 180. Camdeni Britannia, p. 138. Harriſon's Deſcription of Erita in, 
P. 62, 63. 
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ras formerly navigable as high as Leſtuithiel; anciently a 
port of great fame ; in ſuccceding times much 5 now 
Again increaſing daily, and recovering its ancient ſplendour. 
Piymouth, between the Plym and the "T'amar, the latter of 
which divides almoſt from its fource the two countics of Devon 
and Cornwall, and runs a direct courle from North to South, 
upwards of forty miles (i). Plymouth policflcs, from its fitu- 
ation, almoſt all the advantages that can be deſtred. It has 
two capacious and Serie ports, one to the Laſt, and the 
other to the Welt; is a very large and populças town, has a 
great domeſtic trade; and carries on much foreign commerce, 
at the fame time that it has two docks, one wet, the other 
dry, with every thing ſuitable to a royal vard, and. is at 
the ſame time amongſt the few good eee in England 
H. The Dart riſes in the middle of Devorſhire, and running 
almoſt direaly South, receiving many ee ſtreams in 
its paſſage, and becoming thereby 2 deep and ſtrong river, after 
2 courle of about thirty miles, falls into the fea a little helow ' 
Dartmouth, to which it affords a noble, fate, and convenient 
harbour, the entrance of which is covered by x caſtle, imme- 
diately under the guns of which all veſſels are obliged to pals. 
As there are many large, well pcopled, thriving, manufackuring 
towns, and a good country behind it, Dartmouth has run into 
2 great domeſtic trade, 15 well h att; though a little irregular 
from the natwe of its ſitnation, is very popu! ſous, and amonęſt 
its inhabitants there are many weaithy merchants, who carry 
en an extenſive commerce to the different parts of Europe, 
and diſtribute their returns with great advantage to themielves, 
by which much ſhipping, and mary feamen, are employed {7}. 
Tu Ik of the Britons, the lica ot the Rom ans, and the Ex, 
or Exe, of the Saxons, and of the moderny, rites in F.xmoor, in 
yomertictihire, within three miles. of the Severn jca; and pur- 
lung its courte into Devonſhire, paſſes by "Fiverton, a place of 
erat trade, receives in its Progrels teven conſiderable ſtreams, 
and amongſt thele the Creden from Crediton, vulgarly Kirton, 
and the Columb from Columbton and Bradnich, reaches the 
large and opulent city of Exeter, which, if they miſtake not 
who informed us, has ſometimes returned, from its manu- 
factures fold in its markets and fairs, upwards of a million in a 
year; and at lengih this fair river talls into the fea, nine or ten 
miles below Excter, at a place which is thence ted Exe— 
mouth. In ancient times the city was itielt blefled with a 
convenient port, but now ſhips of burthen come uo higher than 


i) Leland's Itineraiy, vol. iii. fol. 17, 20, 21, 23. Appendix to the ſeventh 
Volume of Mr, Leland's 5 p. 122, Hartiien's Deicription of Britain, P- 
61, 62, Camdeni Britannia, p. 138. — (4) Leland's ltineary, vol. it, fol. 
Camdeni Birannia, p. 144. Brome's 'Vravels 0\ do England, Sec Gand, 0 Wales, 
p. 252, — (1) Leland's Icinerary, vol. in, fol. Harriton's Deſc: pt ion of Bri- 
tain, p. 60. 


Camdeni Britannia, p. 145 Nudes Survey ot Devonthue, vol, 
u. p. 196, 216, 217, 
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Topſham, which is three miles below Exeter (n). However, 
the channel of the river is at preſent ſo well cleanſed, that very 
large barges go quite up to the city, which being a biſhop's ſee, 
and the county town, is, in all reſpects, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the kingdom; and yet ſome of the ports in thi; 
county, and which we have already mentioned, are very near 
as populous. We have dwelt the longer on this inſtance, be- 
cauſe it is a caſe in point, the city deriving its name, its credit, 
and its wealth, from the river, on the eaſt ſide of which i: 
ſtands (u). 

Br1pyoRT, in Dorſetſhire, was formerly a place of conſe— 
quence ; and the cordage of the royal navy was, by a ſerie; 
of acts of parliament, confined to be made here, or within five 
miles round (%. But the place being diſpeopled by an epi- 
demic diſeaſe, and that privilege ſuffered to expire, the haven 
made by the falling of the Bur, and another rivulet into the ſea, 
was Choaked with ſand; till, in 1722, an act was obtained fol 
reſtoring the port; which has been in a good meaſure done, 
but is ſtill no more than a creek to Lyme; ſo much more dif- 
ficult it is to recover than to preſerve {þ). Wareham ha: 
been more unfortunate; for ſtanding at the influx of two con- 
fiderable rivers, the Froom and Piddle, into a great bay of thc 
ſea, by the retreat of its waters, it has loſt its port (%. Be- 
tween theſe, on the coaſt, riſes the little river Wey, from a 
conſiderable eminence called Uphill; whence, after a ſhort 
courſe of about four miles, it falls into the fea between Wer 
mouth and Melcomb Regis, now united by a bridge over it (.. 
They were formerly, as ancient records, and many acts of par- 
liament ſhew, places of ſome conſideration, and much expoſed 
to the inſults and depredations of the French, in conſequence 
of which, all the privileges of Melcomb were, by a ſtatute made 
in the reign of Henry VI. transferred to the town of Pod, 
which thence, from a few fiſhers* huts, commenced a port (/ 
But, by a ſubſequent act in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
confirmed by another in the beginning of her ſucceſſor's reign, 
it was united to Weymouth ; and they are at preſent one cot 
poration, returning, however, four members to parliament, 4 


m) Leland's Itinerary, vol. ii, fol. 31, 34, 35. Harriſon's Deſcription of B:i- | 
tain, p. 89. Camdeni Britannia, p. 147. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 19.— 0 
Riſdon's Survey of Devonſhire, vol. i. p. 9. Remarkable Antiquities of the c'') | 
of Exeter, by Richard and Samuel Izacke, Eſqs. — (os) Leland's Itinerary, v0." 


fol. 44. Camdeni Britannia, p. 154. A Survey of Dorſetſhire, containing i 
antiquities and natural hiſtory of that county, by the Reverend Mr. Coker, p. 2 
22, 23. — (% Stat. viii, Geo. 1. chap. xi. 4 1,—(g) Leland's Itinerary, of. 


fol. $3. Camdeni Britannia, p. 156. Additions to Camden. Coker's Surv: v of 
the county of Dorſet, p.55 56, 57.—(r) Leland's mans vol. iii. fol. 48. Ha- 


riſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 38. Coker's Survey of the County of Dotſet, 
p. 33, 34-—{/) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 48, 49,97. Willis's Notitia Pas 
liamentaria, vol. ii. p. 452, 453% Coker's Survey of the County of Dorſet, . 
357 85. 
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being compoſed of two boroughs(t). Theſe two towns con- 
in between five and fix hundred houſes, and about five thou- 
ſand inhabitants, amongſt whom are ſeveral wealthy merchants, 
who have a conſiderable ſhare in the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
and trade to the plantations, particularly Virginia; fo that it is 
a neat thriving place, with a good number of ſhips belonging to 
110%; and a moſt remarkable inſtance, that even the ſmalleſt 
rivers may be made of conlequence, with proper Care and 
attention. 

Ar the influx of the Alaun, commonly called the Avon, and 
the Stour, almoſt at the entrance of Hampſhire, ſtands Chriſt 
Church, a populous market town, and eminent for a manu- 
facture of gloves and filk ſtockings z but very inconſiderable as 
a port, though ſo well ſituated (w). Lymington, celebrated 
for its ſalt works, ſtands allo at the influx of a river, and is a 
port of much greater conlequence though both, in the cuſtom 
houte accounts, but creeks to Southampton (x). The Tile, or 
Anion, riſes in the north of Hampſhire, near Church Okeley, 
and running firſt weſt, then ſouth, near thirty miles, falis into, 
what is ujuaily ſtiled by ſeamen, Southampton Water, on the 
welt ; as the river Aire, or, as it is commonly called, Itching, 
having run twenty, and watered W mcheſter, does on the eaſt 
of Southampton %. This is an ancient and beautiful, was here- 
tofore opulent and populous, but now a dechning town; which, 
conſidering its admirable ſituation, ſhips of great burthen com- 
ing up to the quay, and ſuch as are built in the place being 
launched indifierentty into either river, is amazing. It retains 
jul the fame mae ſtic appearance which it made in better times, 
and fome trade in wines to Guernſey and Jerſey. Beſides the 
malignant ſource of its Mmis{01' tunes, Which we are told, by an 
intelligent author, was the pique of Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicsſter, in high credit with Queen Elizabeth, there have 
been other concurrent cauſes of a much later date, which have 
at Icaſt hindered it irom reviving, as might have been expected. 
The decay of timber in New Foreſt, the decline of our com- 
merce with France, the rapid growth of Portſmouth, and the 
removal to Pool, and other places, of ſome merchants con- 
cerned in the Newfoundland trade, are amongſt the moſt ob- 
vious of theſe cauſes. But as it {till retains all its former-con- 
veniercies, and, in ſpite of theſe accidents, a competent ſhare 
ot commerce, poſterity, in conſequence of other, and, in 


%% Camdeni Britannia, p. 156. Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 436, 
Coker's Survey of the County of Dorſet, p. 34. — (Cu Additions to Camden, 
Coker's Survey of the County of Dorſet, p. 38; 36.— (w) Leland's Itinerary, vol, 


iii. fol. 79. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 7. Camdeni Britannia, p. 187, 


183. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 264. — (x) Magna 


Poroughs, p. 12. 
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reſpeCt to it, more fortunate changes, may ſee it in as god 
ſtate as our anceſtors ſaw it heretofore (2). 

TE Lavaxr, a pretty pleaſant ſtream, almoſt inveſt; 1 
neat city of Cilfas-ceſter, row Chicheſter, in Suſſex, ancier: 
the capital of the. South Saxon kingd om, and falling into 0 
ſea at Dell Kav, about four miles below it, affords, though »; pot 
witkout the aſſiſtance of art, a tolerable port, from which f. 
foreign commerce, and a large domeſtic trade, 1s carried on | 
merchants reſi iding there; to which we may add, with truth, 92 
both are daily increaſing. The Arun riſes in the weſt part of S 
ſex, on the confines of Hampſhire, runs directly eaſt to Pulboss. 
from whence it 1s now rendered navigable; and there turning a. 
rectly ſouth, falls into the fea a little below Arundel, which | 
a tolerable port for ſmall veſſels; and as there 15 abundance 0 
good umber in this county, many ſhips are built here, and 
Shoreham, which ſtands at the mouth of the Adur, and, thou: 
the river (except in bringing down timber) contributes littlc. 
good a harbour as Shorcham (b). The Ouie, which, ae 
courſe of between twe nty and thirty miles, falls into the | 
about eight miles below Lewes, makes a little conv ene nt ver 
at Newhaven, which, in virtue of an act of parliament pailed |; 
1751, is fo repaired and revived, as to become very thrivin: 
both in commerce, and in ſhip- butluing (c). The river Roche 

riſes in the northern part of Suſſex z and running firſt caſt, 
by dividing its ſtream, it encompaſics the ifſe of Oxney, the 
turning jouth, it falls into a bay of the fea near Rye, «GAY 
noble harbour, and ſtill a member of one ot the Cinque Port 

vet, by gaining land, through the covetouineſs of its former | 

habitants. on the ee and on the river, in imminent 3 „ 
being utterly ſpoiled. But, by repeated acts of parliame 
in its favour, is now, at leait in ſome meaſure, recovered: 
as grcat encouragement is ſtill given, we may hope, will i 
time be perfectly reitored (d). It m ay not be. amiſs to n.. 
here, that, ſolong ago as 1570, the immediate detriment, and“ 
future ruin, Of this port, was, under colour of private adv:. 
tage, concerted and carried into exccution, by the ill-judge 

gaining, or, as the old technical phraſe is, inning, of two th 
land acres of marſh out of the ſea z which anti-improvement 1: 


(=) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 74, 7%, 76, 77. Speed's Britiſh ann 


*ol. 13. Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 139, 130. A0 
4Hitions to the laſt Edition of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et 3 
Cialis, p. 12. — (@) Camdeni Britannia, p. 220. Lambard's Topographic! 


Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 72. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, 2" 
Wales, p. 272. — (6) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 54. Camden! BB. 
annie, p. 220, 223, Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, Þ. 9 
346.— (c) Stat. iv. Geo. II. chap. xvii. C 1.— 4) Harriſon's Deſcription 0 
Britain, p. 53. Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 9 
545 Camdeni Biitannia, p. 227. Harris's H! ſtory of Kent, b. i. P. iii. p. 3% 
Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 11. 
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ſince coſt the public, in many more ſhapes than is commonly 
cunceived, ſo very dear e). 

Tur nextriver I hal! mention is the Stour, in Kent, which, 
in the reign of 5 Elizabeth, was made navigable as high 
„Canterburv. In ancient times there appear to have been 
wa rivers of this names which are iuppoted 0 have tatlen into 
mne Wantiume, at a place called the Stourmouth {f). There 
are two rivers ſtill, one called the Greater, the other the 
Veſſer Stour, and both, as far as I can judge, were fo: inerly 
nevigable, but never as a joint ſtreum, the lormer falling into 
the Wantſume, at Stourmouth, and the latter at fome diſtance 
from it (g). In reality, there have been great and mamteſt 
changes in the face of the country, and the courſe of the rivers, 
in this part of Kert; of which we have a molt curious, cle- 
gant, and inſtructive chart, by a late learned phyſician, 72 

which we are enabled 0 diſcern plainly how things ſtand : 

preſent, and to form a probable conjecture how they migh * 
tod in times paſt (//); When, as clearly 1 Sa from the 
concurrent lights of ail hiſtories, they must have been i a 
very different ſituation (i); which, though we have not room 
particularly to ditcuſs, vet the nature of our tubject obliges us 
to mention, and how dangerous foever that may be, alter lo 
many great men have claſhed in their opinions , to exprels 
ours alio. But, as neither of thee rivers ever admitted veſſels 
of any 1 e, or communicated with the fea, otherwiſe than by 
that arm of it, which, as we have already oblerved, was called 


the Wanttume (/, what we have to ofter upon this head, be- 


5 lungs properly to the VENT chapter. 


'FrE laſt river ot which in this Survey, and in purſuance of 
our principle, we. thall take notice, 15 the Medway, which 
runs through the heart of Kent, and 15 one of the faireſt and 
hneſt fircams in this ifland (%%, agrecable to the learned anti- 


/ Lambard*. Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 312. — Appendix 
to v ol. vii. of Leland's Itinerary, fol. 144. Lamba d's Pecambulation of Kent, p. 
2:9, 264, Somner's Antiquities of Canterbury, chap. „. Camdeni Biitannia, p. 
23y.—(g}) Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong 18. Se Holiand's Tranſlation of Camden's 
Britannia. Harriſon's History ot Kent, p. 361.—{bþ) ANKOGRAPHIA, hve 
Convallium Detcriptio. In which are briefly, but fully, expounded, the origin, 
couric, and inlertion; extent, elevation, and congruity, 0: all the vallies and bills, 
brooks and rivers (as an explanation of a new Pivlojophico-Chorographical Ch: art) 
of Eaſt Kent. Occaſionally are interiperted tome tranhent remuks that relatc ty 


the natural hiſtory of the country, and to the military marks and figns of Cefar's 


route through it, to his decifive battle in Kent, by C hriſtopher Packe, M. D. Can- 
terbury, 1742, 0. — (4 Cælar de bello Gall. lib. v. Tacit. in vita Agricolæ, 
Juvenal. Sat. iv. Ammian. Marcellin, lib. xx. cap. 1, lib. xxvil. cap. 8. V. 
Fortunatus in vita Sti. Martini.) Such as Leland, Camden, Lambard, Somner, 
Battely, &c.—({)Bedez Eccleſiaſtic Hiſtoriæ Gentis Anglorum, lib. i. cap. 26. 
Lambacd's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 398. Harris's Hiſtory of 
Kent, p. 361.— (m) Camdeni Britannia, b. 233, 234, 235+ Spencer's Fairy 
Oucen, book iv. cant. xi, Drayton's Poiyotbiog. 10Ng 18. 

quary's 
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quary's Britiſh etymology (n), Mad uog iuſc, that is, a be. 
tiful body of water. It is generally ſaid to have four heads, 
the firſt at Crowherſt in Surry; the ſecond from two ſprings, 
one at Fant, the other at Steward's Mead, in Suſſex; the the 
at Goldwell in Great Chart; the fourth at Biggenheath, in 
Leneham, both in Kent (%. This laſt joins the body of de 
river in Maiditone, a very ancient town deriving its name, „. 
beauty, and its wealth, from this river (). There is not Per - 
haps in this iſland, a place that more effectually ſhews the yer. 
manent advantages that ariſe from a favourable ſituation, har 
this does. It was choſen by the Britons (q), improved by th, 
Romans (, made a great figure in the time of the Saxons 
and is a populous well-built flouriſhing town at this day 
The tide flows up hither, and the river is navigadie for barg«, 
and other veſſels, of the burthen of upwards of fifty tons. It is 
only acorporation, and a borough, returning two members to par- 
liament, but likewiſe the county town, where the knights tor th: 
ihire are elected, and the aſſizes uſually held (u). There 1: 
allo a very conſiderable manufacture of thread ſettled by ih; 
Wallons; and upon the river, and the ſtreams that tall into », 
there are at preſent many mills, employed in ſeveral manu{ac 
tures; as indeed, in different times, there have been ot almost 
all the various kinds that perhaps ever were uſed in this coun- 
try (w). At the diſtance of eight miles, upon the ſame ri cr. 
ſtands the city of Rocheſter, indiſputably a Roman ſtation ( 
and which, though it has ſuffered exceedingly trom a variety 
of enemies and accidents, is in our times, though a ſmall, - 
thriving City, with a port, having an encreaſing trade, and ir 
its neighbourhood from Chatham to Gillingham, the large; 
ſhips of the royal navy are uſually laid up (py); which is along 
ſufficient commendation of tne river Medway, that falls inte 
the ſea, or rather into the mouth of the Thames, about ten 

(x) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 162. — 1% Lambar': 
Perambulation of Kent, p. 219, 2209. Harris's Hiltory of Kent, p. 569. 
— {þ) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. P. ii. fol. 126. Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 234. Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 229.— 
6%) Ninnii Hiſtoria Britonum. He calls it in his Catalogue of Cities, 1 
the printed Copies, Caer Meguid. Camden reads it in his MS. Caer Meg! 20 
corruptly (as he ſuppoſes) for Medwag. Baxter aſſerts it ſhould be read Cc 
Medhuag. But that it was inhabited by the Britons, appears from the digging up 
ſome of their little boats, or canoes, in the marſhes near it, in 1720. See Docto: 
Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 114.—(r) Camden, Baxter, and moit 0: = 
Antiquar ies agree, that this is the Vagniacæ of the Itinerary, and that Durovrovz, 
is Rocheſtet. Mr. N. Salmen is for making them change places, but allow: them 
to have been both Roman Stations.—(/) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 133, 149, 45 
Medwacge, ſome later writers, Medeweageſtun, i. e. Medway's Town.—{:) Has 
ris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 190, 193. Additions to the laſt Edition of Caraden s 
Britavnia, Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 20.—(#) See the Article Maid- 
lone in Collier's Great Hiſtorical Dictionary. The Hiſtory and Antiquities 0 
Maidſtone, by William Newton, London, 1741, 8vo.—(w) Atlas Maritimus et 
Commercialis, p. 20. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 114. Additions 0 
Camden's Britannia.—(x} Lelandi Commentarii in Cygneam Cantionem, p. 55' 
Camdeni Britannia, p. 235. Baxter Gloſſarium Antiquit. Brit annic. p. 112.—— 


Cp /1,ambard's Topographical and Hiftorical DiQtionaty, p. 287. Additions to Cam- 
6.n's Britannia. Salmon: ut“ Survey of England, p. 1. p. 35+ 
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miles lower, after a courſe of about forty miles; and is per- 
haps, that citcumſtance conſidered, one of the deepeſt and 
Aiaixeſt rivers in Europe (2). This is a very fuccinet, but at 
he fame time a very particular account of vie moſt remarkable 
es in this part of the iſland, in {ipport of the genctal 
1\1-tjons advanced at the beginning of this chapter. 
Tus then we have unfolded one of the principal cauſes 
of the grandeur and happinels of South Britain, which unqueſ- 
| nonably conſiſt in this large number of her navigable rivers, 
the extent ard diſpoſition of the country conſidered, from 
whence fo many commodious ſituations for pleatant and popu- 
Tous towns were ever aftorded, and more or leis occupied, as 
hiſtory informs us, even from the carlieſt times (a). Such 
e{tabliſhments ſupply the greateſt and moſt effectual encourage- 
ments to agricviture, in the mo. extenſive ſeme of that 
very comprehenſive term. Neceſſity will oblige men to cultt- 
vate, where-ever they are placed; and the pleaſing proſpect 
of living at eaſe, may carry this a little farther; but the 
michiet is, that men cannot any-where, or by any means, 
ſecure to themſelves, plenty, without accumulating ſuper- 
fluitics; for which they would never be tempted to 
labour, if they had not a proſpect of obtaining other things 
for theſe, which they lcok upon either as neceſſaries, or things 
defirable at leait ; and theſe, whatever they are, commodities, 
curioſities, or conveniencies, can be only reaſonably expected, 
om an acce's with tho'e ſuperfluities, to quick and certain 
markets; the firſt and moſt immediate advantage derived from 
navigable rivers (b). Hence the country is ſo much better 
improved, and lands bear the higher price, from their lving 
near them (. A circumſtance this of very obvious benefit, 
but at the fame time productive of many more benefits; ſince, 
after all, the thorough cultivation of a country, and the turning 
. every ſpot of it ſome way or other to the uſe of man, is 
the infallible characteriſtic of a thriving country, the ultimate 
object of all rational and genuine policy, and the true fource 
ot real and laſting happineis to the people who poſſeſs it (d). 
Tunis will appear more fully, and in a ſtill clearer and 
more convincing light, if we conſider the great difficulty, or 
rather impoſſibility, of attempting many kinds of improve- 
ments, at a diſtance from navigable rivers; at leaſt till turning 
both thoſe rivers, and the countries near them, to their proper 
uſes; remove thoſe natural impediments, and ſo render ſuch 


(=) Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, p. 360. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 20. 


Qukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 113, 114. —{@) It is to make the reader ſen- 
ible of this, that we have inſerted the ancient'appellations, and not an afteAation 
ol tranſcribing Britiſh, Saxon, and Roman names. — () Camden Biitannia, p. 


443, 444. Childrey's Britannica Baconica, p. 117, 118. Salmon's New Surv 
ot England, vol. Fg A ” 1 ow 


i. p. 235, 285, —(c) Yarianton's England's Improvement, p. 
Py 193. Houghton's Huſbandry and Trade improved, vol. ii. p. 284, 285. — 
m 2 N the very ingenious Mr, Wallace's Diflertation upon che numbers of 


improvements 
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improvements practicable; from whence it comes to paſs, thy 
here, and in other countries, immenie tracts of wood-ling, 
have in proceſs of time, degencrated into moors and mera ll.. 
and where foreſts once Rood; which might have been of th 
higheſt utility, we find nothing but unprofitable muff 
Mountains pregnant with the richeſt mineral treaſu res, 
there are no rivers near them, remain unwrought and unco 
ſidered; ard what, in other places more h: appily intuated, 
aftord employ ment, ſubſiſtence, wealth, to multitudes © 1 
duſtrious perions, reſt undiſturhed in theſe remote receptacle 
and become abſolutely ujelcls, and of no vas. prez 
nant inſtance of this may be derived jrom the colſieries in . 
northern counties, and in Wales. The ports of New! 
and Sunderland, on the Eaſt fide of this iſland, together with 
thoſe of Whitehaven and Swanzey on the Weſt, fupply nc 
only this, but foreign countries, with a commodity of the 
molt general uſe, and conſequently of the quickeſt ſale, and | 
greateſt value (g). Not that they are wanting in other place 
but becauſe the means of tranſporting thern is wanting; Ind 
of what prodigious conſequence theſe BLACK INUIIs, a; 
ſome have humourouſly called them, really are, let the nu; 6g 
of people concerned in digging and raiſing them; the expenſue 
engines; the much more expenſive roads, for bringing _ 
ſooneſt to the water ſide ; the multitude of thips employ ed 1 
tranſporting ; the number of ſeamen who navigate theie ; the 
vaſt revenue ariſing to the public; and the immenſe ellale | 
which have accrued from them to private perſons ; when du! 
and deliberatcly conſidered, molt inconteſtably declare (4). 
IT 1s chiefly in the great towns, ſeated on the navigable tiven, 
that manual arts and manufactures are moſt effectualſy mana gad, 
bv which a comfortable ſubſiſtence is ſupplied in lo vaſt a varicts 
of ways to the multitudes who ſpend their time, and bin 
their labour, in carrying them on (i). In truth, it is the con- 
veniency arrifing from thc cheapnels of water-carriage, tha! 
may be ſaid to invite, to maintain, to augment, to propagate, 
and to multiply, theie admirable and uſcful inventions, WH 
do fo much honour to the human underſtanding; and contribute 


17 


ſo evidently to the felicity of the human race, as to become tt: 


{e) All this will appear plain and inconteſtible, upon conſulting what Docs: 
Plott has ſaid in his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire; the Earl of Cromirt: 
Letters in the philoſophical traniactions of the Royal Society; and Ar. + oeh 
King's papers, at the clole of the Iriſi edition of Boat's Natuial Hiſtory © tha! 
Wand ; by which the prooſs extend to all the three kingdoms, — (/) Hein Dit 
courſe- on Mine: in England. Sele Eſſays on Commerce, Agriculture, ine, 
zud Fiſheries, p. 107. Robinſon's Natural Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland and Cum- 
berjand, —{g) See the additions to Camden, in the Counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland. and Durham. — (Þ} The Hiſtory of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, bY 
Henry R Bourn, M. A. chap. Ait. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. 1. p. 184, 
Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 5. == (1) Avox A, or a tranſient view! 


raking rivers in this Kingdom navigable, occationed by obſerving the ſit uation of 
the city of Saliſbury upon the Avon, by R. S. 1675, 8vo. 


eſſential 
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eſſential marks in diſtinguiſhing more or leſs civilized nations (H. 
Yorender this more obvious, it may not be amis to mention, as 
the krſt inftance occurring to mv mind, the salt pans at New- 
| Lymington, and Swanzey, which enable thoſe places 
% difribute ſuch immente quantities of a valuable manu- 
{tre in continual demand, becauſe they have great plenty 
fene, and can lend it cheapelt to the moi wufant markets 
%%. It is from theſe improvements of natural bleſhngs, by 
the ill, the labour, and the indefatigable induſtry, of man, 
that a 1017 jerics of valuable, though CEN MOorary advantages, 
ariſe to individuals, and a ſucceſſion of never-ending benefits to 
the nation of which thev are compoted (m) ; 485 by purſuing 
theſe rude hints, will abundantly appear to every judicious 
reader's ferious reflection; and lurely his thoughts cannot be 
emploved on a org profitable, or pleaſing ſubject, 

Ix order to facilitate theſe meditations, let us impartially 
conſider the preient condition of South Britain, how near ſhe 
approaches in moſt things, and in ſome exccls, countries that, 
from the nature of their productions, are ſuppoſed to have 
richer ſoils, and a warmer climate; it will appear that theſe 
advantages flow in a great meaiure trom the number of theſe 
large and navigable rivers, which enable the inhabitants not 
only to cultivate to a great extent, but to improve allo in a 
very high degree, the ſcveral parts of the country in which 
they dwell (n). It is by no means my intention to magnif 
this ifland, by depreciating other countries; and it is for this 
reaſon that I avoid naming any; but what I aim at, is lo to ex- 
plain the true cauſe of our improvements, as that it may prevent 
all peſſibility of miſtake, and thereby fix the attention of my 
countrymen to methods that never will deceive them (0). 
Look into the deſcription of any of thoſe countries which 
are allowed to be lefs populous, lels thriving, and have leſs 
commerce, than South Britain, and you will find that even, 
in theſe, the foil is at leaſt tolerably cultivated, and conſe— 
quently well inhabited, on the tides of great rivers ; which 
ſhews their importance every-where, and che great in- 
dulgence of Providence in the copious dtitribution of them in 
this country, which ſo much alleviates the toil of our peaſants, 
and puts it in their power, with ſo much leis labour, to accom- 


Pliſh all that they can reaſonably defire (/. | 


— 


— 
1 


(k) Fratris Rogeri Bacon Opus Majus, Lond. 1733, fol. See alſo the New At- 
lantis of Lord Bacon, and DoQor Plott's Natural Hiſtory of Oxlordſhire, chap. ix. 
- See the additions to the laſt edition of Camden's Britannia. Doctor Brownitg's 
Art of making common ſalt, p. 49, 50. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 2,0, 
12. — (mn Bacon's Works abridged by Doctor Shaw, vol. ii. p. 193. D. de Sully, 
OEconomies Royales et Servitudes Loyales, Rouen, 1642, 12mo. tom. vii, p. 
273, 274. Gronden en Maximen van de Republicck van Holland, i. deel, cap. 9. 
— (n) The Glory of England, by Thomas Gainsford, London, 1618, 4to. — (9) 
Sce Lord Bacon's Prudent Stateſman in Shaw's abridgement of his Works, vol. 
u. p. 139. — (% It is not meant that our huſbandinen take leſs pains in their oceu- 


Pation than in other countries, for the contrary is true; but then this labour is in 


their occupation, the produce ol it comé to market, and they thiive and live well, 
Bur 


w 
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Bor methinks I hear it objected, that I not only puſh th. 
matter too far, but even contradi& myſelf, by giving at prefer, 
the palm to South Britain, after having already beiitowe 7 
upon the Dutch, in this very particular, or at leaſt confeſtag. 
that, in point of inland navigation, they were ſecond to hon 
but the Chineſe (9). Whatever I ſaid in reſpect to eiter 
theſe nations, was certainly advanced upon juſt grounds, 1, 
at the ſame time intended to awaken our attention; and with 
the ſame view I ſtate this etjeGion, But allowing it to d. 
well founded, as to the benefits which arc derived from it 5 
the Dutch, the extent of their country being «compared wi) 
ours, yet it no way contradicts what in this chapter | hav, 
advanced; for, in the firſt place, though the mand navigs 
tion, which the inhabitants of the united provinces carry on, 
is in itſelf very great, and the profits ariſing from it prodigious, 
yet few of thoſe rivers he in their country; and contequen|y 
this, with reſpect to them, is in reality a foreign commerce fe, 
In the next place, give me leave ſay, that in theſe provinces, 
and even in China itlelt, a great part of their water-carriage 
is managed by the help of artificial canals (s); fo that, a) 
circumſtances conſidered, the advantages they derive from 
thence very ſtrongly ſupports, inſtead of detracting in the !-2ft 
from the doctrine that I labour to eſtabliſh? and this I think 1; 
ſo evident from matters of fact, that there is no necefiity {or 
my inſiſting upon it further. If there were, 1 could very 
eaſily ſhew, from the concurrent teſtimonies of the me! 
eſteemed authors, that the Duich, or the Chineſe, cannot po- 
ſibly excel us more in their indefatigable induſtry in making 
and navigating ſuch-a multitude of canals, than England doc, 
Holland and China both, in the number of her navigah)- 
rivers; which conſequently;-puts all the advantages of luc! 
commerce and communication into the hands of the navve: 
of this country, on terms ſo much the more eaſy. 

THAT real, as well as apparent ſuperiority, which this king- 
dom has attained over the reit of the European branches 0! 
the Britiſh empire, ariſes from no cauſe (the feat of govern- 
ment excepted) ſo much as this; all the other parts being 
ſibly much inferior to England in the number, diſpoſition, an” 
nature of their navigable rivers (z). Hence the inhabitants © 
this country can, with ſo much eaſe, bring ſo great a part ot- 


(4) See Political Survey of Great Britain, chap. i. p. 16. —(r) Gronden en May's 
men van de Republieck van Holland, 1. dee], cap. 7. Sir William Temple b- 
ſervations on the united provinces, chap. iii. Janicon Etat preſent de la Repub d 
des Provinces Unies, tom. i. p. 4, 5, 6, 7. — (5) P. Le Comte, Nouveaux ns. 
moirs ſur l' Etat preſent de la Chine, tom. 1. p. 149, 156. Du Halde Deſcription 
de I'Ermpire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 186, 190. Atlas Maritimus et Coramercis' , 
p. 120, 121, 122. — ) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, book I. chap. 11, 15 
Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, book iii. Doctor Boat's Natural Hiitory 
of Ireland, chap. viii. 
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+ into cultivation; which furniſhing in plenty the materials for 
ade and commerce, lead men here, to what they are driven 
n other places by neceflity (u). Hence art attracts art, one 
11:.mufacture begets another, and diligence ſpreads on every 
de; for induſtry, as well as idleneſs, may be-communicated 
and it is caſy to diſcern, that, in a thriving country, all degrees 
of peopie have a Vivacity, thai is not ſcen elſewhere. It is 
ching 10 this ſpirit, and the prolperity that naturally attends 
u, that in fore places inland navigation and foreign commerce 
have in South Britain been puſhed ſo tar, as that there is more 
b1ilncſs done, and more ſeamen employed, in a ſingle port, than 
11 Whole country, and by a whole nation, elſewhere, who 
(ci have ſome trade and commerce too (w). I could be par- 
ticular, that is, I could name the port, nay, more than one, and 
the country alto; but I fee no end this would anſwer, and ſhall 
content myſelf with adding farther, that there are counties in 
South Britain very capable of carrying on as great and as be- 
neliclal a commerce as ſome potent ſtates. As for inſtance, 
Devonſhire, which looking on one ſide towards the Briſtol and 
St. George's, and on the other towards the Britiſh Channel, has 
many convenient, and ſome capacious, harbours upon both (x). 
Beſides, as this fpacious pleaſant county hath an excellent ſol, 
a very mild climate, and is allo a fourth part more in extent 
than the province of Holland (y), endowed with molt of thoſe 
advantages by nature, that have been in that country attained 
by much labour, and at great coſt, without being tied to any of 
thoſe expences that are indiſpenſably requiſue there, for the 
preſervation of ſuch dear-bought conveniencies, we may rea- 
lonably preſume that it is capable of maintaining the like, or a 
greater number of people, and that too in as good or better 
condition (2). If this be fairly alledged of a ſingle county, 
and that it is ſo I ſubmit to the judgment of the candid rea- 
der, what improvements is the whole able to receive? And 
tow much greater and more populous, may its other counties 
become, by barely attending to their own intereſts, and turning 
the vaſt convemiencies that invite or rather ſollicit, them on 
every ſide, to their proper uſes ? To this, whenever they ſeri- 
ouſly apply their talents, none are more ſagacious or acute, 
none more aſſiduous or indetatigable, than themſelves; as might 
be very eaſily ſhewn from numberlets examples; the very 
wonderful things already performed in ſome places, proving 
what hereafter may be done in all, by ſuch a people (a). 
THis being the caſe, as moſt certainly it is, we mult ſee 
plainly why this part of theſe iſlands hath thriven more than 


(x) Gee's Trade and Navigation of Great Britain confidercd, p. 8. 6. 7.— 
(ww) See all theſe points farther illuſtrated, and ſeveral convincing proots ailedged 
in ſupport of them, in the ſubſequent part of this chapter. — (x) Riſdon's Survey 
of Devonſhire, vol. i. p. 68, 69, go, 100; vol. ii. p. 163, 187, 190; —(y) 
Camdeni Britannia, p. 144 Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 19. Willis's Notitia 
Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 237, — (2 Templeman's Survey, pl. i, vi, — (a) Eve- 
Iyn's Sylva, chap. viii, | 
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the reſt, attradted ſtrapgets to ſwell the number of ker int... 
bitants, while North Britain and Ireland, from the want of the. 
benefits, not only contributed to augment thole numbers, 5 
poured continually, and are itil pouring, their oftsprir 8 TOE 
other ccuntries ; it being natural jor individuals to ſeek ſub lin 
ence where it ſeems eaſieſt to be acquired, rather than to . 
tpi te double taſk of impreving teir own and their cout 
In y 5 lortune at inc tame time 669. As feun as Iciture and at. 
tention to tne arts of PEACC CX CI da 1 11 Of 101 Leinc uten 
South Britain, ner e advantages, and amo ſt them Ar 
particu: ri|y,repaid their labours foiperdtly, and is abun dy. 

tha! Peep c went on char fully, and on acuh Ren 
and inde penderc that enccarcd their counti y 16 them, and u 
tracted ingen dus and induſtrious pertens [rom all MUaricy 

which added manutactures to agriculture, and rerdercd these 
places populous, which their well chelen fituations on hoy g 


rivers, from the firſt demonſtrated improvcable, and which the 


— 


moderate apphication of their ioh: ibitants had now n, rg Comme 
modious, with a certain pros ect of becoming daily more 

But beſides accounting caſily and probably for the pre . nt : 
parent ſuperiority of South Britain, this alto ſhews that her te 
periority is permanent, and that what the has thus RT 
It will be ever in her power to maintain (% For as this 
vantage of her navigable rivers, with all the ha, PPY confequ en 
ces that attend it, already belongs to, and has been turned 
much to her bones: it mult likewite be remembered that 1 | 
her patrimony, the portion beitowed upon her by nature, a! d 
which therefore can never be taken from her. A circumſtan: 
that, duly conſidered, ought to ſet her above the tear of "Rs 
and teach her to enjoy, without anxiety, that ſuperiority ſhe 
can never loſe, and ſee with complacency the improvements ct 
her younger ſiſters ; which, however conducive to their interetts 
in the firſt inſtance, mult in the event be equally conducive tv 
her grandeur ; and which can never therefore produceto them 
any proſperity that may emulate, much leſs prejudice, her 
own Power. 

Bur to put this matter ſtill farther out of all diſpute, ' 
may not be improper to compare, in this reſpect, the ſtare of 
South Britain in times paſt, with its ſituation at preſent; trom 
whence it will evidently appear, that it cannot excel any oer 
country more at this day, than it does itſelf in that ſtate ! 
which it was reduced ſoon after the Norman conqueſt (e). We c 
were then indeed in poſſeſſion of all theſe natural advantag-5, 
nay, {ome of our rivers, and many oft our ports, were in aba. 
ter condition than they are now; but moſt certainly we did not 
ſo weil comprehend the uſes that could be derived, or the 

(b) Wallace's Diſſertation upon the Number of Mankind, p 149. — (c ) Though's 
on trade and public ſpirit, London, 1716, $vo.p. 23. — 14 Seaſonable Remarks 


on trade, London, 1729, B8vo. p. 22, 23, 24. — (e) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 193: 
194. Textus Roffenſis, cap. xxxiv- Aluredi Beverlacenſis Annales, lib. ix. P. 
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benefits that might be drawn from them ( f). Some of theſe, it 
is true, are ſo obvious, that they could not but be known, and, 
in conſequence of this, ſome pains were taken, as our laws, 
vur records, and hiſtories ſhew, to improve them. But theſe 
methods were very poor and imper lect, in compariſon ot the 
end, as is evident from the little progreſs that was made by 
tlcir aſſiſtance (g). The truth of the matter is, that the form 
of cur conſtitution, as it then ſtood, was by no means favour- 
avic to tuch improvements. The power of the crown was in- 
deed ſometimes exerted towards promoting commerce; but 
theie very inſtances plainly ſhew, that without an application 
o, and approbation of the crown, there was very little of this 
kind left within the ability of the ſubject. The power of the 
nobility alſo was, if not more exorbitant, at leaſt more oppret- 
ſive, than that of the crown; and which may ſeem ſtrange, 
but is nevertheleſs true, the power of corporations derived from 
the favour of the crown, and of the nobility, for the ſup— 
poit and increale of trade, was too frequently employed to 
cramp and confine it (4). It was not till the days of Henry the 
Seventh that we came to have any true notions ot the advantages 
relulting from an extenſiv e commerce; nor is there any reaſon 
to wonder that theſe were at firſt indiſtina, ſometimes rightly 
and beneficially ordered, ſometimes miſapplied, and often ill- 
conducted (i). Even towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, upon a ſtrict iurvey of the whole marine of England, 
the number of ſeamen amounted but to two thirds of what now 
belong to the port of London only (; and, in point of ton- 
nage, the veſſels of all forts in this kingdom were very much 
below, not only what belong now to that port, but to ſeveral 
others in this ifland (7). But to deſcend from this general ſtate 
of things to ſome particulars. 

Ix ipeaking of the Tyne, we paſſed the more lightly over 
Newcaltle, as intending to mention 1t again upon this occaſion. 
The Romans, with their ulual ſagacity, fixed one of their ſta- 
tions at Gabroſentum, upon the South ſide of the river Tyne, 
whence the Britiſh name Gabr cent, in Engliſh, Gcat's Head, 
according to the pronunciation in that country, Gateſhead ; 
and a very conſiderable place it was in thole times, being cloſe 
tothe wall which defended the Roman province from the incur- 


ſions of their northern neighbours (n). This very circum- 


OO) Thomas Hearne's ColleQion of curious Diſcouiſes, written by eminent An- 
tiquaries, upon ſeveral heads of our Englith Antiquities, p. 1, 15. —(g) See Doc- 


for Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, and Madox's Introduction to his Firma Bu' gi, 
in which the true ſtate of our towns ia ancient times plainly appears. — (þ) Na- 
5 thaniel Bacon's Diſcourſe on the laws and government in England, P. 1. chap. 58 
% He ſtrenuouſly recommended trade and maaufa gutes to the care of parlia- 
ment. Bacon's Reign of Hemy VII. p. 39. — (4) In A. D. 1582, Mariners of all 


5 


- 


A 
4% 


4 tom, 1. P. 540. 


. 


-foits in England were 14,296. In A. B. 1732, chat is, one hundred and fifty 


years after, the ſeamen of the ſhips regiſtered in the port of London, w+re 21, 797- 


7—(1) According to the Survey in A. D. 15%z, the whole amounted to 7,450 


tons. In A. D. 1732, the regiſtered ſhipping in the port of London, amo inted 


% 178.557 tons. —(m) Camdeni Britannia, p. 605, 607. Lelandi Collzcranea, 
Baxteri Gloſſarium Ant iquitatum Britannicarum, p. 125. 
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ſtance proved the occaſion of its ruin, when thoſe warlit; 
though unpoliſhed people, overturning that barrier, pourcd 
like an inundation into theſe parts. The Saxons, who "ty 
ſpected extremely the ſituations choſen by the Romans, erc(- 
ed a town on the other ſide of the river, to which, from 1}, 
number of convents, and other religious edifices thercin, es 
gave the name of Monkcheſter ; and this in proceſs of time he. 
came a conſiderable place (n). Robert, the eldeſt fon of u. 
conqueror, being ſent by his father with a great army into 1]. 
county againſt Malcolme, King of Scots, eaſily diſcerned wi;j 
what incomparable advantage a fortreſs miglit be built here; «+, 
executed his deiign ſo completely, that, from his work, it i«. 
thenceforwards the name of NEw CASTLE (9). The town wy; 
afterwards fortified for the ſame reaſon ; in conlequence « 
which it grew large and populous, by the reſort of people ſro 
all the counties adjacent, who were deſirous of living undes 
the protection of a ſtrong place. Such was the genius of thy; 
times, when War was the principal object of all the norther, 
nations ; and the value of places eſtimated according as the 
were ſituated or diſpoſed to be more or leſs applicable to the. 
ſtate. And as no town in thoſe parts could enter into compe- 
tition with this, in ſerving as a defence to the country behin; 
it, and giving an immediate check to invaders, it grew ever: 
day more and more conſpicuous, eſpecially when expericnce ir 
many inſtances had juſtified its capacity of anſwering all t, 
purpoſes of ſuch a fortreſs. By degrees, however, in the in- 
tervals of peace, the beauty and convenience of the river {or- 
ced its inhabitants to obſerve how well their town ſtood for trace, 
and thus it became gradually eminent in quality of a port, 
well as a barrier; and in all theſe capacities we find it s. 
favoured by our Norman monarchs (%. The diſcovery v 
coal mines in its neighbourhood, about the beginning vt i 
fifteenth century, was a new acceſſicn of wealth to the pcvp': 


of Newcaſtle, turned alſo to the benefit cf the crown, ani piv- | 


cured them freſh privileges. Henry VI. made them indepen: 
dent of the county of Northumberland, by allowing the town” 


men to chuſe ſheriffs, and ſo it became a county of itlelt /7 | 
After the acceſſion of King James the Firſt to the crown of Ln | 


land, it flouriſhed more than ever; but the civil war 1n i! 
ſucceeding reign reduced its luſtre; and the advantage» take! 
by ſome, who were powerful in thoſe diſordered times, p. 
mote their private intereſts at the expence of the public, 


brought conſiderable detriment to the navigation of the weh, 


the effects of which are ſtill felt (y). 


(n) Chron. Lindisfarn. (Munecaczaſtre) Simon of Durham aſſures us, . 


Monk cheſter was the name of the place, now called Newcaſtle. — (0) Alured 
Beverlacenſis Annales, lib. ix. p. 67. Lelandi Collectanca, tom. Ii. p. 308. ' 
lydor. Virgil. Hitt. Angl. p. 208. Johan. de Fordun Scotichronicon, fol. in 
141. — ( Mag. Rot. 3. Joh. Rot 18. æ tit. Northumb. Leland's Tee 
tom. v. fol. 104. Cotton's Abridgement of che records in the Tower of r 
p. 134, 408, 596, 600, 679. — (9) 2 Hiſtorical and Topogre? - 
Dictionary, p. 207, 225, Camdeni Britannia, 667. — (r) Bourne 5 Hujtory 

the town and county of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, p. 173. 
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Arr Eg the reſtoration of King Charles the Second, the 
town received many marks of royal favour; and alſo in the 
fucceeding reign, which the inhabitants very gratefully ac- 
Lnowledged, as they alſo very aſſiduoufly, as well as ſucceſsfully 
improved; and the conſumption of the coals becoming much 
more general, that trade augmented amazingly, perſons of 
great fortune embarked in the management of the mines, and 
-1 a prodigious expence, rendered the carriage of them to the 
river caly and cheap, by bringing vaſt quantities thither in a 
mall ſpace of time. All which, by drawing into this neigh- 
hourhood an immenſe concourſe of people, who were to be fed, 
cdoithed, and lodged, out of the fruits of their own induſtry, 
vccahoned the lands on every fide to be cultivated ; their pro- 
duce brought toa quick and beneficial market, cauſed their rents 
to be well paid; and railed the value of land far above what it 
had been in times paſt, or could ever have been, but in con- 
ſequence of theſe improvements, and the proſpect of their con- 
tinuance (/). In this, and in ſucceeding reigns, various ſta- 
Lutes were made tor regulating and improving this trade, the 
profits arifing from which enabled the inhabitants to embark in 
many others, ſuch as falt works, glats works, manufacturing of 
Iron, beſides their old trade in grindſtones (4). In conſe- 
ouence of theſe advantages, not only the ancient ſuburb of 
Gateſhead, which les in the biſhoprick of Durham, increaſed 
prodigiouſly, but alſo the towns of North and South Shields, 
and many villages along the river ſide, which may be properly 
ſtiled the port of Newcaſtle (u). About the cloſe of the laſt 
century it was computed that the trade had doubled in fifty 
years, as it was Certainly double even at that period to what it 
was at the demite of Queen Elizabeth; and we have very good 
grounds to believe that it is now double in all reſpects, that is, 
in the tonnage of ſhips, number of {eamen, and amount of its 
trade, to what it was at the beginning of this centur (w). We 
will add that this is, as indeed it always has been, one of the 
moſt reſpectable and beſt governed corporations in Britain, to 
which in a great meaſure its conſtant and very remarkable flow 
of proſperity may be aſcribed. The mayor lives in amanſion- 


houſe, with all neceſſary officers and attendants, at the town's 


expence, with an annual allowance of fix hundred pounds; and 


the coporation eſtate is held to be of the value of nine thouſand 


Pounds a year. The merchants* exchange is a very noble edi- 
hce, frequented by traders of fair characters, as well as fair 
fortunes; the quay, if we except Yarmouth, is equal to any 


$ (/) Chorographia, or a Survey of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, by William Grey, 


2649, 4to. Robert's Map of Commerce, p. 292. England's Grievances in reſpe& 
$0 the Coal Trade, 1549, 4to.——(:) Stat. xxx. Car. Il. cap. 8. 9.2. 6&7 
ill. III. cap. 15, F. 1. 1 Anne, cap. 9, F. 3. 2 Geo. II. cap. 10, $.2. 5 


F eo. II. cap. 20, §. 2—(«) Grey's Survey of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. Gardiner's 


:levances of England in the Coal Trade. Bourne's Hiitory of the town and 


3 of Newcaltle, chap. xiii.—(w) Houghton's Colle tions on Huſbandry and 


rade, vol. ii. p. 153. Complete Engliſh Tradeſman, chap. xlvi. ; 
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thing of the like nature in this iſland; the churches kere ar- 
capacious and beautiful; and in reſpett to public chariti, 

whether we regard their extent or diſtribution, they are luck 
as do honour to the place, and afford perſors unfortunatt 
though induſtrious, a very comfortable retreat {x). Thi 
ſhews that it was not without reaſon we ventured to comm. 
Newcaſtle with Lyons ()); and it proves at the fame time 
that a port the moſt flouriſhing, and the moſt favoured, in te 
days of our anceſtors, is, out of all compariſon, more wealth», 
mo e populous, and carries on a much more extenſive tra 
in ours (z). 

From this ſingle inſtance, when maturely weighed, the i». 
dicious reader muſt diſcern, that, with all the encouragemer- 
the nature of our ancient conſtitution would allow; the nature! 
advantage of ſo fine a port, capable of holding mary hundred 
of large ſhips with perfect eaſe, and as perfect ſafety; was abi, 
in the ſpace of five hundred years, to raiſe it only to an cigh. 
part of that trade, which its inhabitants enjoy at preſent, |: 
we may be permitted to dwell a little longer on an inſtance e. 
ſo great conſequence towards explaining and confirming wh: 
has been delivered hitherto in this chapter, we would recap! 


tulate a little more diſtin& ly the immediate and effectual cane 


of this ſingular event, by which ſo much more has been Cr: 
in the ſpace of one hundred and fifty years, than before in fi. 
hundred. Theſe cauſes then ſeem to be, taking them as the 
fall in order of time, what follows. 'The union of the crown: 
which made a great alteration in the condition of the neig“ 
bouring people, who borrowing ſpirit from ſafety, began tac 
tivate thoroughly a country no longer expoſed either to heft 
or predatory incurſions; gave the firſt ſpur to the traffic ot 

place (a). The deſtruction of our woods, which was vc 
great during the preceding part of the laſt century, was anvi' 
help, by creating a continual demand for the ſtaple commu!) 
of Newcaſtle; this furniſhed the merchants with ſtocks for“. 
reign trade, and put many others of the inhabitants that the, 
might ſupply them, on manufactures; ſhip-building nec 
rily came in amongſt the reſt, which as it every-where doc, 
brought a numerous train cf other handy-craft trades 4s !' 
attendants (b). The union of the two nations was anotli!. 


(x) Bourne's Hiſtory of the Town and County of Newcaſtle upon T yne. Al. 
ditions to the laſt Edition of Camden's Britannia. — (yp) The three great and a 
vied privileges of thiscity are, a bank, a courſe of exchange, and a cou merchan, | 
which are commercial advantages, worthy to be conſidered here. — 2) Vt" 
port and the trade both (as we ſhall ſee) are capable of very great imaprovernen”; 
to that poflibly poſterity may ſind ground for the like remark.—(@) Speed f | 
tiſh Empire, fol. 8g. The trade's increale, by J. R. London, 1615, 49 1 
Walter Raleigh's Diſcourſe on the Invention of Shipping, p. 59. — (/ See 
Article of Newcaſtle in the ſecond Volume of Colliers General Dictionary. B : 
Tourney through England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 166. The grand concert. 
England, contained in ſeveral propoſals, ſubmitted to the conſideration 17 
zment, Lond, 1673, 4to. Prop. xii. | 


advantage, 
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dvantage, which enhanced all the reſt, by removing the only 
checks to which the commerce of this thriving place was till 
ſubj ect (%. This made the :nerchants there, tactors tor what 
were before conſidered as two kingdoms; and as it became then, 
has continued, the great emporium of the north parts of the 
one, and the ſouth parts of the other, ever ſince (d). But this 
prodigious growth aftords not the leaſt room to tear that it may 
cither ipeedily decay, or, in proceſs of time, ſink as gradually 
as it role. On the contrary, its foundations are fo well laid, 
the materials of its commerce to copious, and its architects are 
lo ſagacious and expert, that, without diminiſhing its ſtrength, 
a multitude of very cogent arguments might be brought to 
drove, they will in a longer courſe of ages widen their baſis, 
«1d continue to raiſe this ſtructure ſtill higher and higher. 

As our anceſtors did not clearly comprehend to what extent 
the advantages derived from nature might be carried, or if the 
did, were by the then prevailing ſyſtems of policy reſtrained, 
o they were yet more erroneous in the notions they formed, 
as to the imperfections to which ſome of our ports are certainly 
liable. One of the ableſt ſeamen in the reign of Queen Eli- 
rabeth informs us, that there were but three harbours to the 
north of any conſequence, Harwich, Lynn, and Hull; and, as 
to the two lai he tells us further, they were frequented moit 
by ſhips of their own, were full of danger and ſands, little 
known to any others, and therefore not much to be inſiſted 
upon (e). Id is plain that he had no foreſight, that theſe two 
ports of which he ſpeaks fo contemptuouily, would, in the 
pace oi acenury and a half, come to have more ſhips, ſeamen, 
and trade, than any harbour this ifland had in his time; and, 
no doubt, would have treated as viſionary any intimaticn of 
thoſe improvements that are viſible to us at this day (//. Fach 
of theſe ports ſet up in effect upon the trade to Iceland, for 
catching and curing of cod; which, becaute it was carried on 
by a common ſtock, gave the name of Stock Fiſh to this com- 
modity (g/). But, in a very ſhort tne, the inhabitants ot both 
places not only fell into other branches of trade, but ſet up ma- 
nufactures in both towns; and this cauſing a great reſort of 
perſons of all ages, who were inclined either by labour or in- 
duſtry to earn their own livings, filled theſe thriving places 
with numbers ot people, and created conſequently a growing 
demand for proviſions, and the other neceſſaries of life; the 
adjacent villages became better peopled, and the country, for 
many miles round, better cultivaied. This occaſioned a con- 


(c) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. £.—(d) Magna Britannia et Hibernia, 
"91, iii. p. 601. Bourne's Hiſtory of Newcaltlez and the Additions to Camden's 
Britannia.—{e) Sir William Monſon's Nadal Ira s book 111. p. 378; neither was 
he at all ſingular in his opicion.—(f) ln A.D,1728, there cane, as appears by the 
cuſtom houſe books (excluſive of their other trade), 232 ſhips from theſe two ports 
to that of London; whereas A. D. 1582, theie beſon ed to London but 129 ſhips 
and veſſels of all ſorts.— [g) Hockluyt's Collection of voyages, v i. p. 122. 
Brome' wavels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 144, 145, 146. 
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ſiderable coaſt trade to furniſh theſe people with the mater;.!. 
requiſite for their reſpective employments ; and thus, as wi! 
always be the caſe, one ſpecies of induſtry exciting and ſup. 
porting another, theſe ports grew imperceptibly greater; 1;| 
their conſequence in the Dutch wars drawing the attention g 
the government, procured them various aſſiſtances at a {arr 
expence, which produced a briſk circulation, and thereby ac. 
ing ſpirit and ſubſtance to their trade, made that at length 
what it now 1s (A). The original branch of commerce ind 
is long ago much decayed, not from the want of abilities 90 
carry it on, but becauſe others more lucrative have been gte 
dually introduced (i); and thus it appears, that though there 
may be ſome impediments and obſtacles which for a time rc- 
tard the progreſs of maritime places, yet theſe, by diligence 
and application, may be conquered, and when this is once done, 
they are in a manner overlooked (4); nay, from the very 
change of circumſtances, are ſometimes conſidered in ſuccee(. 
ing ages in the light of advantages, as rendering that navigation 
difficult to enemies and ſtrangers, which to thoſe who are cn 
gaged in it, is equally eaſy and expeditious. Theſe inſtance, 
therefore, of the fallibility of our anceſtors, ſhould render uz 
more circumſpect in caſes of a like nature. 

We find in Queen Elizabeth's time, that Liverpool, which 
makes now ſo conſpicuous a figure, was but juſt coming into 
notice (/); though, one would imagine, it was then a town 
reviving, rather than one lately founded, fince we know i; 
ſent burgeſſes to parliament in the twenty-third and thirty-fhith 
years of the reign of Edward the Firſt (m). But this had becn 
long forgot, and the place had dwindled again into a village. 
That it roſe once more, was owing to the accident of its afford- 
ing a ſhort and eaſy paſſage to Ireland, which, in the ſtirrirg 
reign of that queen, gradually ſupplied it with trade and inha— 
bitants (n). This conveniency helped it alſo to thoic extru- 
ordinary privileges, that whoever became a freeman of thi 
place, ſhould from thence acquire the like freedom in the city 
of Briſtol in England, and in Waterford and Wexford in 
Ireland (o). The peaceable reign of King James encourage 
the cultivation of land, and the raiſing manufactures, in La- 


(Þ) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Magna Bi. 
tannia et Hibernia, vol. iii. p. 285, 290; vol. vi. p. 584, 548. Atlas Mas umus 
et Commercialis, p. 4.—(i) See the Statute paſſed in the reign of Edward VI. for 
Support of the Iceland Fiſhery. Trade's Increaſe, p. 19. Sir Thomas Browne 3 
Account of Iceland, 1662.—(k) Mackrell's Account of King's Lynne. P. 3: 
Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. See the Articles e 
Lynn and Hull in Collier's large Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionat).— 
Y Camdeni Britannia, p. 612, P. 8, 270, 271.—{m) See the preface to the fit 
volume of Browne Willis's Notitia Par liamentaria, p. xxi.—(n) Mdgna Brit anni 
et Hibernia, vol. ii. p. 1261. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and 


Wales, p. 232. (e Camden's Britannia, Edition of A. D. 1698, in the Ad- 
eitions, col. 201. 
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caſhire, which proved very beneficial to this new port (y). 
The long rebellion in Ireland rendered it ſtill more flouriſhing, 
as a great part of the ſuccours from England were ſent from 
thence. After the reſtoration, the inhabitants began to ſtrike 
into the plantation trade, for which they lay very commodi- 
ouſly. Before the end of the laſt century, it was computed, 
and with great probability, that Liverpool was pollefted of ten 
times the commerce it had at the beginning ; which was an 
amazing progreſs, and makes it one of the faireit inſtances that 
cculd be brought for our purpole (4). At the very entrance 
of the preſent century, Liverpool was held to be the third fea 
port in England (r), was ſuppoſed to have augmented its com- 
merce greatly in the next twenty years (/, and we can from 
good authority affirm, that in point of ſhips, ſeamen, and the 
public revenue, this port has doubled ſince that time. The 
principal internal cauſes which, as I have been informed, and 
they ſeem adequate to the effect, that have contributed to the 
quick growth of commerce here, which in other places riſes ſo 
flowly, were theſe. The traders of this place have been ever 
remarkable for a frugality in management, which enables them 
to do every thing upon the cheapeſt terms, and to ell at the 
loweſt prices. They admit all degrees of people, even their 
own ſervants, to employ the ſmalleit ſums in trade, by which 
they become intereſted in the event, and are the {ooner in a 
condition to ſet up for themſelves. Laſtly, they have ſhewn 
4 {urprizing ſpirit in works of large expence for the improve- 
ment of the town and port; and, in a word, whatever may 
contribute to the public intereſt, Arts truly laudable, and 
which will never fail of ſucceſs. The reader will judge from 
hence, what numerous benefits may be deduced from the na- 
tural advantage of a good navigable river, with a port at the 
mouth of it (7); ſince, as the trade increzſes, it continually 
draws ſupplics of commodities and manufactures from the ad- 
jacent country, and, in the ſpace of a few years, equally 
changes the ſpirit of the people, and the appearance of the 
places (u) which they inhabit ; plenty and neatneſs being the 
immediate deſcendants of induſtry ; wealth and magnificence 
in proceſs of time, ſpringing from the tame ſtock, and theſe, 
very frequently, in places that have been for a long time diſ- 
regarded, decayed, or neglected. Truths which, however 
plain and obvious in themſelves, can never be tco ſeriouſly, too 
much, or too often conſidered. 

As Liverpool is a port of prodigious commerce, raiſed to it,; 
preſent flouriſhing condition, ſince traffick was thought a point 


(% Plan of the Britiſh Commerce, p. 35, 270, 271. — (% Additions to the 
Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden, in the edition before recited. — r) Leigh's Na- 
tnral Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, &c. book i. p. 21. —(s) Atlas Maritimus et Commer- 
cralis, p. 17.— (/ The reader will be pleaſed to remember, that every improvement 
of a navigable river, ſhews how all ſuch rive:s may be improved. —(«)} Au th: 
great manufactures in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, are to be aſcribed to the ports of 
Liverpool and Cheſter, | 
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worthy of being conſidered in hiſtory ; ſo to conclude thi: 35 
gument, Stockton upon Tees, which we have already men- 
tioned (w), is a port of no deſpicable trade, that has ſtartes 
up almoſt within memory. At the reſtoration, it was a village i, 
deſpicable, that the beſt houſe in it could hardly boaſt of n+ 
thing better than clay walls, and a thatched roof; and vet, ne; 
thirty years ago, there came in one year to the port of Lundy, 
ſeventy-five veſſels from thence {y); and the trade is much 
increaſed ſince. We might add a great many other example: 
to ſhew the unexpected effects of induſtry, as excited, en- 
couraged, and rewarded, by the almoſt innumerable conve- 
niencies, afforded from this natural advantage of fo many navi. 
gable rivers, and which, notwithſtanding, were ſo long before 
they were improved at all, and are perhaps but very little im- 
proved, in compariſon of what they may be, even in our 
times (z). But this leads us to another point of as much, it 
not more importance, than any of the reſt. | 
WHATEVER benefits we derive from art, are common!y 
attained by much labour, require at the beginning conſtant 
attention, much coſt to preſerve them, and are eaſily forteitcd 
4 by neglect ; whereas the advantages we receive from natue, 
though far more conſiderable when improved, are not ſo liable 
| to the viciſſitudes of time; but after being overlooked, and that 
| even for ages, remain ſtill capable of being turned to great 
profit; of which many inſtances have been already given, ard 
"8 in the courſe of the work many more will appear. We bare 
i reaſon to hope, therefore, that, notwithſtanding what has 
. been done by our immediate anceſtors in the improvement of | 
ſo many rivers, which had been little, or not at all, attended 
1 to in ages preceding theirs, there are ſtill enough left by them, 
1 in a ſtate of being improved, to exerciſe our induſtry, and 
5 perhaps that of cur poſterity, for a long ſeries of years to 
come. For the illuſtration of this remark, a few hints from | 
the moſt remote, and of courſe leaſt improved counties in | 
v South Britain, ſhall ſuffice. There are on the coaſt of Nor- 
5 thumberland five or fix rivers, which, though they make at | 
preſent but a ſmall figure, will hercatter, without doubt, fiſe 
into higher notice, and perhaps become as memorable as many 
that have been already conſidered (a). Not to inſiſt on one 
or two that fall into the German Occan, between Holy Iſand 
and Farne Iſland, we will begin with Warnemouth, or 45 it 15, 
ſtiled in the cuſtom houſe books, Warnewater, and is a creek 
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()) Sce Political Survey of Great Britain, p. 143. — (x) Additions to Cam. 
den's Britannia, the edition printed A. D. 1696, col. 728, 783.— () The tut | 
of this fact appears from the cuſtom houſe books. — (z) It would have been 
thought madneſs in Queen Elizab«th's reign, to have ſurmized that the commerce 
of Liverpool ſhuuld appioach thai of Briſtol; but now, when we are, or ſhould 
te better acquainted with commercial cauſes and effects, we may form mote pro 
table conjectufes of what induſtry, properly ſupported, may produce. — (a) Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 658. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 8g. N. Salmon's New Su- 
vey of England, vol. 11. p. 600. 
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te the port of Berwick (q). Aylmouth, which lies a few miles 
to the ſouth of this, is another creek to the ſame port; at the 
mouth of the river Aln, upon which a little higher ſtands the 
town of Alnwick z which little port of Aylmouth, though ſcarce 
heard of ſome years ago, has now ſeveral veilels belonging to it 
(c). The river Cocket ſeems to be more improveable, as it is 
larger, and runs a longer courſe (d). The river Wanſere, or 
\Wanſbeck, is not inferior to that (e); and what credit is due 
to our conjectures, as to theſe ſtreams becoming gradually 
utetul as well to inland trade as foreign commerce, the reader 
will the better judge, when he has ſeen what we have to offer 
in relation to Blythe Nook in the next chapter. | 

Ox the oppoſite ſide of the iſland we find at leaſt as many 
rivers that might make a remarkable figure, and yet are, at 
this juncture, very little, if at all regarded. We have already 
mentioned Solway Firth (), which, though very fit for com- 
merce, enjoys no other trade than what ariies from the ſmug- 
gling floops, which continually pats to and from the Ifland of 
Man. There lies near it a very conſiderable bay, into which 
the river Wample falls on the north; and receives on the 
ſouth, the joint ſtreams of Waver and Wrza (g. Some think 
this bay is that which Ptolemy ſtiled Moricamba ; a very 
ſounding word, which being reſolved into the Britiſh tongue, 
becomes Mor in Camva, and ſignifies the hollow or crooked 
lea. This might be either made a tolerable port, or, by run- 
ning a dvke acroſs it, might be turned into dry land (i). As 
little as we ſeem to conſider this rough and rugged part of the 
world, it is certain no diſtrict of the ifland was either better 
known to, or had more care taken ot it by the Romans. 
"They fortified it both with ſea and land walls; and, amongft 
other ſtations, had one called Volantium, near the village of 
Fllenburgh (+), at the moutn of the lite river Eln, where, 
it Jam not mitinformed, there is ſomething like a port ſtiled 
Fllenfoot, or Flnftoot. Not tar to the ſouth of this, where the 
Darwent and the Cocker fall into the ſea, there is a place, 
called formerly Darwentfoot Haven, upon which ſtands the 
town of Workington (H, where thele few years there has been 
a little trade; and it is laid to have now fifty veſſels belonging 


() Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 90. Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 383. — 
(e) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. P. i. fol. 75, 79. Crouch ubi ſupra. Geatleman's 
Magazine, vol. xxvi. p. 74.— (4) I.cland's Itinerary, vol. vii. P. i. fol. 74, 79. 
Camdeni Britannia, p. 669. He calls this river Coqueda. — (e) Leland's ltine- 
rary, vol. vii. P. 1. fol. 74. Carndeni Britannia, p. 668. — The Political Survey 
of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 144. — (g) At the beginning of the eighteenth vo- 
Jume ot the Geatleman's Magazine, there is a ſurvey of the north-weſt coaſt of 
England, performed at the expence of the p:oprietors of that work; and for the 
ailiſtance derived from thence, I return them thanks — (þ) Baxteri Gloſſarium 
Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 179. — () Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xviii. 
P. 291. — ( Camdeni Britannia, p. 633, 635. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 87. 
Magn. Britain, et Hibern, vol. i. p. 373: Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britan- 
nicarum 


5 p. 253. — (1) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. fol. 91. Magn. Britan. «t 
Hibern vol. i. p- 372. 
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to it (n. At a very ſmall expence this river might be mad 
navigable up to Cockermouth, a place at preſent of note, TY 
ceedingly well ſeated for ſeveral branches of the woollcn manu- 
facture, this river running through it, which would, if boat- 
came up thither, be of inexpreſſible benefit to the place 
which is a borough, and at the tame time of great convenience 
to the county in general (n). Near Nloreſby, ſuppoſed 9 
be the Morbium of the Romans, is the harbour of Parton. 
in favour of which there have been two ads of parliament / 
At the mouth of the river Irt, there were formerly hopes  ; 
pearl fiſhery (y); but there might certainly be a harbour mac, 
there, which would be of much more conſequence. These 
are three rivers, of which the Eſk is the moſt diſtinguiſhabee, 
and navigable ſeveral miles by veſſels of tolerable burthcr, 
that in falling into the fea, ſurround Ravenglats, and make 
a kind of peninſula. This has now a few ſhips, and is a cre 
to Whitehaven, the merchants reſiding in which town hae 
ſometimes built ſhips there, becauſe materials and labour ar, 
cheaper, but will in time, probably, become of more con— 
ſequence (q). We have many etymologies of this remarkable 
name; but the moſt probable is that of the judicious Baxter, 
who ſays, that in the Britiſh language it is Yr avon glaſs, tha: 
is, the Yellow River (r). The river Dudden, which leparatc- 
Cumberland from Lancaſhire, is certainly capable ot being 
rendered ſerviceable to both counties {s). To the ſouth 6: 
this lies a great bay, made by the breach of the ſea, hic! 
{ome learned perſons are more inclined to think the Moricamba | 
of Ptolemy, than that betore-mentioned, into which falls tl! | 
river Ken, or Can, where, I think, there is a ſmall port, 
called Milnthorp, the only one in the county of Weſtmorelan« 
This river, notwithſtanding its falls or cataracts, might vn- 
queſtionably, with no very great expence, be much improved, 
and, conſidering the great manufacturing town of Kendz!!, 
called Kirkby Kendall, that is, the church in the vale ot Can, 
to diſtinguſh it from Kirby Lonſdale, or the church of ih 
Lon, or Lun, in the {ame county, ſtands upon it, would |: 
of no {mall advantage to a very large tract of country (/. 

Ir is more than probable, that the importance of theic |!- 
ſtances may not, at the firſt reading, be perfectly underitoo; 
and therefore it is fit that I ſhould explain it a little farther, 


4 


fol. 85; vol. vii. fol. 71. Camdeni Britannia, p. 639. Speed's Britifh Ef 

fol. 96. — () Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. P. i. fol. 61, 62. Lambard's Hits” 

rical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 166. Camdeni Britannia, p. 624. 
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In conſulting authors, from whom it was reaſonable to have cx- 
pected the beſt account of theſe coaſts, we found them, bur 

zore eſpecially the North-Weſt, treated as countries of 1o 
little hopes, as well as cf ſo htile coniequence, that they are 
ſaid not to have been ſurveyed at all (%. It was therefore 
high time to ſet this matter in a proper light, and to ſhew that 
there cannot well be a greater miſtake. The counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, with that fmall 
part of Lancaſhire called Four neis Fells, contain an extent of 
land double to that of the province of Holland (w) ; but tak- 
ing the people in this county at their higheſt eſtimation, they 
have never amounted to above one-eighth part of the inhabt- 
tants of that province (x). Yect it is univerſally allowed, that 
the air of theſe northern countries is clear and wholeſome, fo 
that the people in general enjoy good health, and hve to a 
great age. The country is indeed in many places rocky and 
mountainous z but, notwitnitanding that, it produces a great 
deal of corn; and gratis enough to nouriſh abundance of cattle 
of a good ſize, as well as a prodigious quantity of ſheep (yp). 
It we ſhould allow one-third of the whole country to be ablo- 
lutely barren, there would be above a million and a half of 
acres of profitable land left. "The inhabitants, in point of parts, 
are very ingenious; in point of morals, ſober and frugal; in 
point of induſtry, hardy, robuſt, and indefatigable. The 
woollen manufacture was ſet up in theſe counties as ſoon as in 
any part of England, and ſtill louriſhes there in ſome degree 
{z); but the true reaſon why the numbers of people are here 
ſo thin, the country ſo little improved, and theſe mountains, 
which thoſe who are the belt judges confeſs to be full of metals 
of all kinds, remain, in a great meaſure, though not totally, 
unwreught; is not becaule rivers are wanting, but becauſc 
thoſe rivers are not hitherto ſo effectually improved, or ren- 
dered navigable, as far as they might be Ca). This, whenever 
performed, would immediately bring their manufactures to a 
quick market, and, by making it caly tor the inhabitants to 
get a livelihood on their native foil, contribute thereby to keep 
thera at home. In proportion as the number of people increaſed, 
the lands would be better cultivated, their produce conſumed . 
upon the ſpot, and their mines wrought, in order to enable 


( Atlas Maritimus et Commercizlis, p. 27. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 15. 
Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. ii. p. 636. — (w) Templeman's Survey, 
Pl. 1, n, vi. where he comnutes thele counties to contain four thouſand, and the 
Province of Holland one thouſand eight hundred, ſquare miles. — (x) The Penſio- 
nary De Witt computed the inhabitants of Helland at two millions and a half. Mr. 
Burriſh, in his Batavia Illuſtrata, puts them at three millions. But Mr. Temple- 
man taxing the medium, fixes them at two millions. The people in theſe coun- 
tes are reckoned two hundred and fifty thouſand fouls; though this may be ſome- 
what (in my own opinion) below the truth. — See Speed, Camden, and the 
additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of the Britannia; as alſo Bourne's Hiſtory of 
Newcaſtle ; and Robinſon's Natural Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
— (=) Stat. 13. Ric. II. cap. 10. — (@) Robinſon's Natural Hiſtory of Weftmore- 
— and Cumberland, Cutler's Coaſting Pilot. The New Survey of the North— 

eſt Coaſt of England, in the eighteenth volume of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
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them to acquire what would then appear in their CONCePtione 
greater conveniencies (b), Thus the importance of what | 
have been fo ſtrenuouſly recommending evidently appears : 
and though it be true, that all the ſkill and labour of man could 
never alter the face of this country ſo much as to render ita 
PARADISE, yet, if there were a million of people in it, which 
it could very comfortably maintain, they, by bringing to light 
the hidden treaſures of their deſpiſed mountains, wouid sen 
make it the land of Oynir ; and that, conſidering the eſtinia— 
tion wealth is in at preſent, would do tull as well. 

As great and as evident as the benefits reſulting from navisall, 
rivers are, yet we find they have been often neglected through 
the ſelf-intereſt, malice, or avarice, of men; and, where-eve; 
this has been done, it ought to be repaired and guarded again 
for the future. The city of York, in the reign of Edward the 
Third, was looked upon as a lea port, and furniſhed one ves 
fel to his great flect, with nine men; and though it is not con- 
ſidered in that light now, yet I preſume, it has ſtill as god 4 
title, ſince veſſels of the burthen of ſeventy tons come up th- 
Ouſe, from the Humber, to this city, in conſequence of man; 
good laws, ſome of them very late ones, for preiervirg the 
navigation of this river (d); which, as the preambles of the 0/4 
ſtatutes recite, has been often in very great danger of being t9- 
tally ruined, by contrivances for catching of fiih (e); and 1t 14 
to be hoped, and indeed hardly to be doubted, the intereſt c 
the whole county being concerned in the prelervation of tha 
ſtream, that the public advantage will ever take place, as !! 
ought, of private views. This will be fully ſufficient to tho! 
who are well acquainted with this county; but my ſubject 20. 
quires that I ſhould make it ſtill plainer. The river Darwert 
paſſes by Malton, above which it is navigable, in conſequence 
of a late ſtatute (/). The Swale, from Richmond; the ture, 
trom Rippon and Boroughbridge; the Wherte from Wether 
and Tadcuſter ; the Aire from Leeds; the Calder, from Wake 
field (g); and the Don, from Doncaſter and Rotheram /#/, 
all carry their waters into the bed of the Oule, and travel wv!!! 
that river into the Humber; whence the prodigious 1mpor tan”! 
of its navigation becomes manifeſt, though to exbauſt this u. 
ject, and to give the reader a comprehenſive view of the 
of the trade carried on by theſe rivers, and the profits a 8 
from the manufactures, upon which this trade in a great c. 
ſure depends, and the alteration that all this has made, in an 
ing ſurpriſingly the price of lands in that moſt noble and c 
ſive county, might make a conſiderable treatiſe as uſeful and 


(5) Camdeni Britannia, p. 631, Heton's Account of Mines, and the gr: at be · 
nefit of chem to this Nation, p. 153, 164. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of * 
ſhire, &c. p. 82. — (c) Roll of the great fleet of Edward the Third before C4 ce, 
extant in the king's great wardrobe, tranſcribed into Hackluyt s CONSE 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 118, — Cd) Stat. 13 Geo. I. cap. 33. Drake's Hiſtory 2 
b. 1. cap. 7. — (e) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 91. 23 Hen. VIII. * E 
(f) Stat. 1 Ann. St. i. cap. 20. — (g) Stat 10 & 11 W. III. cap. 8. — , Sta. 
1. Geo. I. cap. 20. 6 Geo. II. 9. §. 1, : 1 ix 
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nf uAlve, as curious and entertaining. But this general idea 
Vein enough to ſet in a true point of light, how the improve- 
ment of a country neceſſarily follows the improvement of its 
vote, we procced. 
ur like injuries have been done to the rivers that form the 
art of Southampton, and many laws have been made for re- 
racing and putting the fiſheries in them under proper regu- 
lations (i). In point of trade, this port has received equal 
benefit, from the favour, and prejudice from the ſiniſter arts, of 
great men. King Philip landed there when he came to ef- 
puute Queen Mary (4), and, out of affe tion to the place, 
procured them large and very advantageous privileges; which 
were wreſted from them again by the ambition and avarice of 
Robert Dudlev, Farl cf Leiceſter, as has been before hinted ; 
ind I mention it once more as a caution againſt all influence 
of this kind, which is utterly inconſiſtent with the views of a 
wiſe government, and the intereſt of a free people. Nor will 
it be ami's to obſerve, that, if we had room, other inſtances 
of this fort might be produced, particularly the ſpoiling the 
port of Exeter by Hugh Courtney, a potent Earl of Devonſhire, 
in order to benefit the town of Topſham, where he was lord 
of the manor (/). But it is not barely the influence of great 
men that onght to be guarded againſt, but even the ſelfiſh views 
of bodies of men, as appears from what has been already ſaid 
of the river Rother, the navigation of which, though of the 


-uimoſt conſequence to the trade of two great counties (m, hag 


been extremely prejudiced, in order to add a few acres of mea- 
dow land to private property. The public necethties, indeed, 
may well warrant the ſacrifice of any conveniency; but, even 
then, the miſchief ought to be repaired as ſoon, and as effec- 
nally,” as poſſible, and not left unattended to for ages, as was 
he caſe of the river Lea, or Lee, once navigable for ſhips as 
high as Hertford (n), to which the Danes came by this river, 
in the reign of King Alfred, who having blocked them up in 
the fortreſs which they haſtily ercCed there, deprived them of 
their ſhips, either by damming up the ſtream, ſo as to force it 
to flow over all the flat country adjacent, as ſome ſay (), or by 
cutting three new channels, as others report (y). But in what- 
cver way it was done, the river was ſpoiled, till within jome- 


(i) Stat. ii. Hen. VII. cap. 5; xiv. and xv. Hen, VIII. cap. 13. $. 2. — (4) 
Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 145. — (1) lzack's rematk- 


able Antiquities of the city of Exeter, p. 27, 38, 40, 44. — (m) Lelandi, Com- 


mens, in cygneam Cantionem, p. 75. Lambard's Topographical and Hiltorical 
Dictionaiy, p. 212. Magna Britannia et Hibernia, vol v. p. 500. — (=) There 
is an entertaining Account of this river in an old treatiſe, entitled, A Tale of 
two >wannes, wherein is comprehended the original and increaſe of the river Lee, 
commoniy called Ware River: together with tne Antiquitie of ſundrie places and 
townes [rated upon the ſame, Pleaſant to be read, and not altogether unprofitable 
to be up de ſtood, by W. Vallans, London, 1590, 440. Rep inted by Mr. Hearne, 
"0 the fifth volume of Leland's I:inerary. — (0) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 96, 970 
arent. Wigorn, — (p) Henr. Huntingt. Spelman's Life of Altred, publiſhed by T. 
Hearne, p. 88, Selden's Notes on the twelfth Caoto of Drayton's Polyolbion. 
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what more than a century paſt %, when, with great labour 
and expence, it was fo far repaired, and the navigation of i. 
reſtored, that, as we fee at this day, with equal convenience 
to this city, and the county of Hertford, barges now come dont 
from Ware with malt and corn, into the Thames, and return 
again laden with coals (Y). 

THERE is another circumſtance in reg 2rd to rivers, whic!, 
ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence, becauſe, though hither: 
practiſed in few inſtances, it may poſbly be ivund uleful an; 
imitable in others. The ancient town of Beverley, in York- 
thire, derived to itſelf a very beneficial trade by a cut or canal, 
commonly called BEVERLEY Buck, of ſomething more thay 
three quarters of a mile, into the river Hull (s). At what 
time this was made does not appear. It was regarded az 4 
work of antiquity in thereign of Henry the Eighth, when velle|; 
of conſiderable burthen ſailed up through it from the Humber, 
taking their cargoes on board, and unloading thole cargoes, at 
the ſtaiths of the reſpective traders to whom they were conlign. 
ed, and this to the no ſmall emolument of the inhabitants o. 
Beverley (.). But through the alteration of times, and the 
want of a proper ſund, this cut or canal not only became in 
manner uſeleis, but was in danger of becoming a nuance (%; 
till, by an act of parliament, within our own memory, it v2: 
cleanſed, made navigable again, and, in conlequence of th, 
the trade of the town reſtored, not only to the benefit of the 
people of this town in particular, but in general of the countr) | 
alſo in its neighbourhood (w). We have already remarkcd 
ſomething of the ſame kind in. reſpect to the city of Chicheſter, 
which has been equally ſucceſsful (x), and the preceden! 
therefore deſerves to be recommended. But where-ever th. 
mall be found practicable, it will be found as expedient to pre- 
vide funds for the ſupport of ſuch nevigable canals, which are, 
in truth, a kind of artificial rivers, as for the original coſt o. 
making them; ſince, like all other works of art, through th; 
natural indolence of men, and their inciination to enjoy the pre- 
ſent profit, and throw the burthen on poſterity, they will for 
fall to decay, and all the advantages that were procured be. 


— 


will fak with them. 


(q) Drayton's Polyolbion, Canto 16, where we have the complaint of the 710” 
3,ee, for this injury, very pathetically told. — (r) Chauncey's Hiſtory of Hott: 
fordſhire, p. 3. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden. — (/ n 
bard's Topographical Dictionary, p. 28. Camdeni Britannia, p. $73. Die, „ 
Polyolbion, Song 28. — ( Leland's Itinerary, vol. i. fol. 80, 53; vol. vii. tol 
z4. — {u} Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Magri 
zritanuia et Hibernia, vol. vi. p. 49. Brome's Travels over England, Sco:! and, 
and Wales, p. 147. — ()) Stat. xii. Geo. 1. cap. 4. By which not only the ne: 
ceſtary powers are granted for cleanſing and widening the cut, but tolls alſo tor 
keeping it in repair. — (x) Stat. xxvii. Eliz. cap. 22. $ 2. Magna Britannia © 
Hibernia, vol. v. p. $46, Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, 
p. 271. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 11. 
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ArTtR all that has been ſaid in reference to augmenting 
the number, and removing obſtructions in any of our naviga- 
ble rivers, we will cloſe this part of our ſubject with obſerving, 
chat ſome improvements may be made even in thoſe that are 
moſt conſiderable, and, of conſequence, new helps furniſhed 
to their commerce. The Pyne, though fo beautiful, and, in 
other reſpects, ſo commodions a river, as to afford a ſafe har- 
bout for a thouſand {ail of large ſhips %, yet has a bar ot 
{ind at the mouth of it, on which there is not above two 
Farhom at low water, and about three and an half at high; 
which renders it difficult and dangerous at the entrance, more 
eſpecially as there lie near it certain rocks, called the Black 
\iddens, which add not a hitle to this inconvenience (z). It 
is true, the Trinity-houſe of Newcaſtle maintain hights for the 
direction of veſſels; and the ſeamen are fo expert, that foine- 
times ſeveral hundred ſhips that he waiting for a wind, un- 
moor, and fail over the bar, without the leaſt accident fa. 
But, notwithſtanding this, it would be an inexpreſſible advan- 
tage if, through the exertion of art, labour and expence, 
theſe impediments could be either wholly, or in a great mea- 
fure removed. We have before hinted that ſomething is 
requiſite to render the navigation of the Tees more {ate and 
convenient, which would be attended with very fignal be- 
nefits, ſince, in all probability, Yarom, which was once a 
conſiderable place, might again revive; nor would this be lets 
advantageous for Darlington, which is one of the greateſt mar- 
kets for the linen manufacture in England (6b). 

Pur thorough improvement of the Dee has been long ex- 
pected, ſeveral laws have been paſſed to encourage, and alſo 
to facilitate, the endeavours of the undertakers (e, and there 
is at preſent good reaſon to hope, that, as it is now carried on, 
it will in time, and that no long time either, be .crowned 
with fucceſs. There was, in the reign of king Charles the 
Second, an act of parliament paſſed for improving the naviga- 
tion of the Medway, above the town of Maidftone, in order 
to bring with greater eaſe to the royal yards, ſhip timber, iron 
ordnance, and other naval ftores, from the wealds of Suflex 
and Kent (d); and for explaining, amending, and carrying, 
of this law into execution, there was another ſtatute, made 
almoſt twenty years ago; and indeed the thing is of ſuch great 
conſequence, that it ought to be kept as much as poſſible in 
public view, till it can be fully compleated. In regard even tothe 
river Thames, there have been ſuſpicions, that, thro' want of at- 


(3) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 5. — (2) Bourn's Hiſtory of New- 


caſtle, p. 178. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 3. — (a) Magna Britannia et Hiber- 
nia, vol. iii. p. 608. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 5. — (b) Cutler'z 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 6. Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camd-n's Britannia. 
Stat. vi. Geo. II. cap, 30. F. 2; xxvi. Geo, Il,—(d) This Ad of 16 and 17 
of Charles II. appears to have been a priyate aK. — (e) The title of this, which 
as 2 public ſtatute, was, *© An act to revive, | 

the 16 & 1) of Charles II. entitled, an ad for rendering the river Medway 
#2Vigable through the counties of Kent and Suſſex.” 


tention, 


explain, and amend, an act of: 
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tention, the bottom hath been ſuffered to riſe, and the ſtream 5 

courſe to become leſs deep (f). King Charles the Second, wh, 
Was very intelligent in, and very attentive to things of thi. 
nature, is ſaid to have had two very exaQ ſurveys made, one 
the ſevcral depths of the river below bridge; which was exc. 
cuted by Sir Jonas Moore; the other, of the encroachme1;. 
made upon it, by Mr. Collins, beth very able men CS); which, 
turveys were probably lodged with the brethren of the Trinite 
houſe. From the former of theſe it appeared, that, betwcc, 
the reſtoration and the year 1676, the bed of the river has 
riſen above four feet (/). The many inconveniencics that mu- 
follow from the continuance of this niiichief, cven to fo noble 
a river as this is, may be eaſily apprehended; and with far 
greater facility prevented by timely remedies, than they could 
be removed by any, when experience comes to give tel{timony 
of their bad effects (i). We ſee, therefore, in how many rc- 
ſpeQs the rivers of South Britain ſtill demand the care, and 
of conſequence, are capable of rewarding the attention, of thy 
preſent age (), as well as they did thoſe of our anceſtors; and 
that there is no doubt to be made, the benchts derived front 
them may be puſhed much farther than at preſent, as well a 
many new ones added to their number, by our induſtry an; 
perleverance. . 

THz kindneſs cf Providence, in this plenteous diſpoſition 
cf uſeful and pleaſant rivers through the kingdom of England, 
or South Britain, though, ſimply conſidered, very conſpicuous, 
is nevertheleſs as remarkable through the principality of W alc:, 
which, for its extent, enjoys, in this reſpect, whatever 15 ca- 
pable of exciting a prudent induſtry, to improve, by labout 
and ſkiil, the bounties beſtowed by nature to the moſt bene- 
ficial purpoſes. The county of Monmouth being ancier!!; 
and naturally a Welch, theugh now reckoned an Engl! 
county, we will begin with that, and fo paſs round from che 
Severn Sea, to what is called by ſeamen the water of Cheſccr, 
and with us, the influx of the Dee. Both in their. origin 
Welch ſircams, though South Britain enjoys them in th: 
nobleſt ſtate, and is enriched by the commodious ports, fort 
by their paſſage into the ſea; though, in doing this, the“ 
look again upon the land from which they ſprang. 

Tat Wye, which the natives call the Gwy, or Cue, 
in Latin Vaga, has uis ſource within a mile of thoſe of '': 
Severn, in Montgomeryſhire; and dividing Radror'' !- 
from Brecknockſhire, paſſes into Herefordſhire, and then cr . 


{f) Harris's Hiſtory of Kent, B. i. P. iii. p. 348. —{g) See the life of the 
right honourable Francis North, Lord Guilford, p. 286, — (%) The King, by bis 
own experiments, is ſaid to have found it ſome years before, riſen above three 
feet, which probably produced thoſe ſurveys. — (i) Several engines have been in“ 
vented for cleanſing rivers, and ſome have been encouraged here by parlament 
— ) Another, and very cogent argument, is the great eaſe with which, on pre- 
pes application, laws of this kind are now obtained. 

Monmoutbſhite, 
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Monmouthſhire, where it receives the Munnow, a little below 
\ſonmouth, and rolls with an augmented ttream to Chepſtow, 
which in Saxon ſignifies the Market, and two mites below falls 
no the Severn fea, after a courle of more than fifty miles (. 
Clepſtow, called by the Britons Cafticwent, is a good town, 
und has a conſiderable inland trade, a tolerable port, in which 
ine tide riſes to an extraordinary height. The inhabitants 
beine remarkably active and induſtrious, draw to themſelves a 
lei ſhare of trade from the adjacent counties, nh abound 
n coin and Provitions, and have a grcat intercourie, by the 
Attribution and exportation ef whoet they thus receive, with. 
Glouceſter and Briſtol /m). The Uſke, by the natives Uvic, 
in Latin Iſca, and Iſcelegia, riting on the weſt ſide of Breck- 
- nockſhire, runs a ſouth-eaſt courte through cat county and 
Monmoutl.thire 3 and having waſhed Avergavenny, Uſke, and 
Carlcon, at length turning directly wuth, reaches the Severn 
ca below Newport, by the Britons named Y Cattelh NewyCh, | 
where the river Ebwith alto diſcharges its weters, which to- 5 
gether make a commodious haven tor vellels of a moderate 
i.e (n). There are, beſides theſe, at leaſt five very conſi- 4 
derable rivers that fall into the fea on the coaſt of Mon- 
mouthſhire. 

THE river Rhymny, or Rompney, as we find it commonly 1 
written, divides Monmouth from Glamorganſhire. Caerdiff, 
which*the Britons call Cacr Dyv, or Caer Dydh, ſtands a little oy 
above the mouth of the river Taft, and has a tolerable port, 1 
in which more bufineſs is done than in any of the former, 9 
which, in the cuſtom--houte dialect, are crecks to this (%. A & 
little farther” to the weft, the Eluy falls into the ſea, near 
Pennarth, which is allo a creek (%. Cowbridge, in the lan- 
guage of the natives, Y vont baen, that is, the Stone Bridge, 
is a place of tome note, a few miles above the haven, made by 
the Thawe, which falls into the {ea between Eaſt Aberthawe 
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% Giraldi Cambrenſis, Itinerarium Cambriz, lib. ii. cap. 2. Leland's Itine- 11 
| Tacy, vol. iv. fol. 176 a, v. 9, 10. Hart iſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 68. Lam- i 
bard's Topographical Dictionary, p. 426. Drayton's Polyclbion, ſong 4. Cam- 1 
deni Britannia, London, 1607, p. 437. Cambria Triumphans, or Britain in its 1 
3 luſtre, ſhewing the origin and antiquity of that illuſtrious nation; che Þ 
ſucceſſion of their kings and princes, from tac fit to King Charles of happy 4 
memory; the deſcription of the country; the hiſtory of the ancient and modein "4 
ſtate, the manner of the inveltiture of the princes; with the coats of arms of the ; 


ily a by Percy Enderbie, London, 1661, {ol. p. 215. Rogers's Memoics of 
onmouthſhire, chap. i. (n) Leland's itinerary, vol. v. Cutler's Coaſting 
1:0t, p. 16. Rogers's Memoirs of Monmouthihire, chap. i.— (u) Leland's li- 
rary, vol. v. fol. 7. Hairiſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 74, 78. Sir John 
riſc's Deſcription of Wales, p. 20. Caindeni Britannia, p. 492. Enderbie's 
ory of Wales, p. 216. Rogers's Memoirs of Monmouthſhire, chap. i. and li. 
(e) Lelandi 'Cenethliacon Eadverdi Principis Cambriæ, o. 29. Cam- 

ai Britannia, p. 479. Crouch's Complete View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 383 
8 (*) Edvardi Luidii Adverſaria, P. 3. Crcuck's Complete View of zue Britch 
Sultoms, p. 383. | 
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and Weſt Aberthawe /q). Ogmore, perhaps for Fogmot, ;! 


is, Salmon-water, is a river of conſiderable ſize and © 


: : e Urte. 
which, before it falls into the ſea, is joined by the Ewenn. 


The Avon, at no great diſtance, meets the fea a very !., * 
below Aberavon {/). Several rivers uniting with the V., * 
or, as the natives call it, Nethe; by Leland ſtiled in |. f 
Nidus, paſſing by the old town of that name, which et . 


begins once more to flourith, form a little haven at }; 
Ferry (t). The principal place of trade, however, in 
county, is what by the Britons was called Aber "Paw, \ 
mouth of the river Tawi; by the Saxons, Swineſca, e. 
porpoites, or ſea hogs, common in theſe parts; and in 
days Swanſey, or Swanzy, from an ill-caught found, with, 
any meaning at all; where ſhips reſort from different pr. 
and, on account of coal and culm ſent to Briſtol, and its hg 
a conitant intercourle with London, buſineſs is very brit 
It is a member of the port of Cacrdift, and has lome creck; |; 
longing to it (w). 
As ioon as we proceed into Caermarthenſhire, or, as: | 
Britons call it, Caermardynſhire, we mect with Llanelths, : 
the mouth ot a little river, which affords a tolerable hav 
The county town, Caermardhyn, which Leland calls in Ia 
Maridunum, is juſtly eſteemed the politeſt place in *« 
Wales; and is at the ſame time celebrated for induſtry a. 
attention to trade, hes on the Towy; and veſſels of the b. 
then of an hundred tons come up to the town, which is he 
thy, neat, and thriving (x). We are aſſured by Speed, 1 
this county there are no leſs than twenty-eight rivers aud 
vulets worthy of notice (5%. | 
Ix Penbrokeſhire we meet with every thing ſuitable to ' 
ancient Britiſh name, implying that it is a maritime cout! 
and fo, without diſpute, it is, if there be one in the word. 
the bay of Tenby, mention will be made in its proper p. 
The Weſtern Cledheu riſes in the midſt of the ſhire, and i” 
ning ſouth-eaſt, joins the Kollel, or, as it ſhould be writer, 
Cylheih; after which it continues its courſe, and, u 
pious ſtream, viſits Haverfordweſt, by the Britons called! | 


(q) Camdeni Britannia, p. 497. Sir John Priſe's Deſcription of Wales, 1 
Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 78.— (r) Eda 
Adverſaria, p. 4. Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong 4.—(/) Sir John Priſe + 
tion of Wales, p. 19. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 75.—{t) C]. © 
brenſis, Itinerarium Cambriz, lib. ii. cap. 8. Lelandi, Genethliacon Eads 
eipis Cambriz, p. 36. Lambard's Topog raphical Dictionary, p. 236. Hat 
Deſcription of Britain, p. 76. Camdeni Britannia, p. 497, 498.— 
Cambriæ Itinerar. Lelandi, Genethliacon Eadverdi Principis Camiriz, - 
Lambard's Topographical Dictionary, p. 340. Camdeni Britannia, p. {os 
(wv) Crouch's Complete View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 383.—(x) Gener'® 
Eadverdi Principis Cambriæ, voce, Maridunum. Lambard's Topogr#p 
Dictionary, p. 57. Camdeni Britagnia,—(y) Cuiler's Coaſting Pilot, J. 1 
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> tarth, which, though roughly ſeated, and built irregularly, on 
® che deſcent of a hill, is, neverthelcts, a fair and flourithing town, 
unc (or this reaſon made a county of itlelt, and is daily increaſing 
lin domeſtic trade and forcign commerce (29. | 
Ir may not be amils to remark (becaufe it ib not commonly 
known) that this is on good grounds held to have been the 
* ery cradle of our weollen manufacture. We have two diſtinct 
accounts of the ſettling of the Flemings in the diſtrict of Roſs, 
Sn Penbrokeſhire. The one is, that elcaping from a ſudden 
Snundation of the ſca, which ſwallowed up that part of Flanders 
in which they dwelt, Henry the Firſt invited them over hither, 
and ſent them to inhabit this part ot Wales. The other, 
which ſeems to be the more probable of the two, and related b 
contemporary hiſtorian, is, that they came over at different 
times with the conqueror, and that his fon, Henry the Firſt, 
artly out of pique to the carl of Flanders, and partly to make 
F.: to the Inglith nation, reſolved to drive tacie Flemings, 
though they had terved his father well, out of England; but 
as at length prevailed upon by his mother, Queen Matilda, to 
geſiſt from his deſign, and to fix them here in Wales. It is 
agreed on all hands, that theſe Flemings were hearty friends to 
we Englith intereit 3 and our old authors unanimouſly concur in 
ving them an excellent character. They lay, they were 
= in the field, indetatigable in improving their lands, affi- 
uous in trade, diliger: in their manufactures; and that the 
fame ſpirit which they diſcovered in improving the country 
during a time of peace, they manifeſted in defending it when 
attacked by the Welch; and their writers ſay thy fame thing, 
and that, from their language and complexions, the inhabitants 
of Koſs plainly ſhewed themiclves to be a diſtinét people, 
and not of the ſame race with the other inhabitants of this 
ebunty (a). 
Z'THENCE this river rolling on, meets with the Faftern 
Hledheu, which riſing on the deſcent of Wrenny-vaur, or 
W renny-vair Hill, by a fouth-weft courſe blends its waters 
Wich thoſe of its ſiſter river, and running firſt ſouth, and then 
uth-weſt, ruſh together through Miltcrdhaven, which Gi- 
dus ſtiles in Latin, Milverdicus Portus, into the Iriſh fea (H. 


£4 


5 much as to ſay, the Mouth of the two Swords (for Chedheu 
Inifies a Sword), thereby plainly and truly attributing it to 


=) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 28. Lambard's Topographical Dictionary, 
47. Harriſon's Delcription of Britain, p. 78. E. Luidii Adverſaria, p. 14. 
ohn Priſe*s Deſcription of Wales, p. 18.—{e) Giraldi Cambrenſis, Itinera:. 
Wvriz, lib. i. cap. 11. Gulielm. Malmſbur. lib. v. H, Lhuyd, Deſcript. 
kol. 47. See alſo Doctor Powel's Note on Girald's Account. Lambard's 
POpraphical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 147. =—— (b} Drayton's Polyolbion, 
5 Camd. Britag. p. $10,511. Sir John Priic's Defcription oi Wales, p. 18. 


Wis famous port the Britons called Aberdoygledheu, which is - 
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theſe two rivers. We are told, that within its boſom there 9 
five large bays, thirteen good roads, and fixteen fate creeks, j- 
which, without a figure, a thoutand ſhips of any fize may li. 
and not diſturb each other {c). It is commonly allowed; x, 
indeed can the truth of it be diſputed, that the haven of ten 
is the moſt capacious, the moiſt commodious, and the m3 
ſecure port, in the Britiſh iſlands. 

Bor, even in this ſingular and wonderful place, there 4, 
many harbours that want repair; and ſome very uſetu] i. 
provements might be made in others. As for inftance, | 
Nangle Road, in Milfordhaven, at about half flood, all Nang. 
Slutch is covered; about the middle of which flutch, or c, 
there lie a parcel of ſtraggling ſtones, called the Oyſter Roch, 
moſt of them looſe, and about four feet high, which render tn; 
place very dangerous for veſſels that are obliged to run in thr; 
when it blows too hard in the road; and the more ſo, becas 
they do not appear at low water neap-tides, being quarter-t.. 
ſtones. Theſe, and the ſtones on Nangle Point, may be te. 
moved at the expence of one hundred pounds. Dale road ag. 
harbour is a ready outlet for ima!l veſſels, where they may 
in two or three fathom at low water. The pier, which |: 
now in ruins, would be very uictul if repaired. In the dme 
Queen Elizabeth, before the Spanith invaſion, there were tv. 
forts, begun at the entrance of Milford, one on each ſide, 
may be ſeen in Speed's maps, called Nangle and Dale 
houſes, but were never finiſhed. The ſituation of theic blo; 
houſes was very ill chofen, ſince a veſſel being obliged to brir: 
to, before ſhe is well in the mouth of the haven, may ci": 
drive aſhcre on the rocks, and be loſt, or at leaſt mils the H. 
bour. A ſmall fort might be built on the Stack, and another © 
Szndyhaven Point, which would command the entrance © 
Milford haven, and not be liable to the former objection, or 
any degree prejudice our own ſhipping. Pennarmouth, 
opening of that branch of the haven upon which Penbro-: 
town lies, where the cuſtom houſe of Milford is kept. Ihe cs, 
trance or breadth between rock and rock, is but two hun 
yards at high water, and one hundred and twelve yards at 
water, and from nine to twelve feet deep. The navigation 
this river to Penbroke town is much impeded, by the rubh 
the limeſtone quarries being thrown into the river; which 02! 
to be prevented, or the place, in proceſs of time, will be ito). 
up. Within Pennarmouth a dock might be made, 
would contain all the veſſels in England, and which won , 
perhaps, the greateſt thing in the whole world of that K 
THe Carrs form a ridge of rocky ground, that runs mes 


acroſs Milfordhaven, from Paterchurch, towards Llanſtadwe: 


(c) Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 18. Camdevi Britannia, p. 519 Cuts 
:er's Coaſt ing Pilot. p. 16. 
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here it makes the channel narrow and difficult for ſtrangers to 
ollow; and as it doth not appear at low WAter ncap-tides, it 
enders the place more hazardous. A pier of ſtones might be 
made upon that ridge, which would make to the cailward of it 
harbour not to be equalled in Great Britain. Nayland is the 
lace where fugars from Ireland are diſcharged, and pay the 
Fogliſn duty at Penbroke 3 and here weollen yarn from Ireland 
was imported, when Mlilferdhaven was one of the ports allowed 
by act of parliament, but now all are open. At this place there 
is allo a fait refincry, which ſupplies the whole country. Here 
might be made a Cock a mile and a quarter in lengtb, and veſſels 
might lie at the dock head in four, fix, or eight, iathom water. 
[,zurenny is a creek where large ſhips take in coal and culm, 
xhich are breught them in barges from Creſſwell, and they 
may lie here fate in three fathom at low water; but the place 
will be inevitably ſpoiled in a few years, unleſs care is taken to 
prevent veſſels throwing their ballaſts out in the channel. 
Blacktar Key, Lanſhipping, Hook, Little Milford, Blackhill 
Kev, &c. are alſo creeks higher up in Milfordhaven, where 
imall veſſels load coal, culm, and corn (d). 
'TH1s maritime county affords us two more fine rivers. The 
fart of theie is the Gwyne, which falls into the ſea below 
Fiſcard, by the inhabitants called Abergwayne, where a ſmall 
dry harbour might be made for the fiſhery, and other veſſels, 
hy repairing the upper pier, and extending it twenty yards, at 
the charge of perhaps two or three hundred pounds. Put a 
very excellent road might be made, by filling up the found be- 
tween the rocks called the Cow and Calf, and the ſhore; the 
<xpence would not be above five thouſand peunds, there being 
picnty of large looſe flones near at hand. The other is the 
Newerne, Which falls into the fea at Newport, named by the 
Dritons, Trafdracth, in Latin, Neveria. This was formerly a 
very ſafe port; at preſent it is juſt the contrary, from the rivers 
being driven to the rocks on the ſouth fide. There are many 
old piles to be ſeen at low water mark, where the bar has for- 
merly been, and where it ſtill ought to be, which by drawing 
porcupines, that is, large rollers armed with iron ſpikes, towed 
by boats over the ſand bank, which might be done, would re- 
-Cuce the river into its old channel, and reſtore the port (e. 
| Tur county of Penbroke abounds in many uſeful commo- 
Cities, particularly in great quantities of that fort of coal called 
ſtone coal, the {mall pieces of which are ſtiled culm, which is 


Very uſeful in drying malt, and is the cheapeſt and beſt firing in 


the world for h 


0 Ot-houſes or garden ſtoves, burning long With a 
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adverdi Principis Cambriæ, p. 36. Harriſon's 


P. 79. Camdeni Britannia, p. 518. Sir John Priſe's De- 
„P. 17. Morris's Obſervat, on the Harbours in Wales, p. 12, 13. 
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bright red colour, and with very little flame or ſmoak, afford 


0 
at the ſame time a ſtrong and equal heat. There is alſo ns | 
Newport a good quarry cf flate. In the ſea cliffs, about Nj 
fordhaven, appear veins of copper ore, of grey and pury!., | 
which are commonly very rich, and alto of the yellow or ful. 
phurous kind. Limeſtone is in ſuch plenty, that the inhahitarr | 


uſe great quantities in the improvement of their arable 12:4, 
which produces wheat, barley, oats, and rye, ſo that they e. 
port about twenty-five thouſand quarters yearly, and polity +: 
many chaldrons of coal. At Milfordhaven there are excchles | 
oyſters, which are exported to Holland, and other places; an 
on the Porgus-bank, which lies about two leagues ſouth-we?t e 
St. Anne's light-hovies, turbot and cod were formerly taken 
vaſt quantities, ang may be fill taken, as I was informed 
very worthy geniicinan of this country, who had a ſcat near 
ſea coaſt (/. 

Tur 'T'yvye ſeparates Penbroke from Cardiganſhirc. 'i' 
river Guwing from a lake on the eaſt ſide of the county, alte 
running a ſouth-weſt courſe of between thirty and forty 1m 41 | 
rolls into the Irith fea two miles below Cardigan, called irm | 
1 thence by the Britons, Aberteivi; to which it yields a gor!, 
and, on account of the valuable lead mines in this countr:, : 
4 well frequented haven. The Rheidio! is another core 
ſtream, iſſuing out of that great ſtorehouſe, of waters, Yi! 
j limon-hill, riſing within a mile of the Wye, and within 1%. 
5 that diſtance of the Severn's ſource. After a moderate progic 

to the ſouth-weſt, having the Y ſtwith running the fame cours, 

at no great diſtance, they fall, yet without joining, ſo nt 
gether into the ſea, as to afford, or at leaſt to have once He. 
ed, a tolerable haven to Aberyſtwyth, which, though fancy, 
; on the former of thoſe rivers, takes its name from the latte!, 
f and is ſtill a port of ſome little trade, but at the fame timo 
ll ſmall expence was beſtowed, capable of much more than 


kl has (g). I will take the liberty, therefore, of adding here ſom: 
|| farther account of this, at preſent, almoſt uſeleſs haven, and“ 
[ means that have been propoſed for reſtoring it. There 


the neighbourhood, as we ſhall preſently ſee, one of the great 
| eſt fiſheries in Wales, but there is at leaſt one half of te ca 
1 Joſt for want of a good harbour; which alſo would be ver cg. 
0 venient in this bay for the ſake of ſuch of our ſhipping 4 oh 
| many times drove in here by ſtreſs of weather, and through 
defects and decay of this port, are too commonly either ſtrance: 
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(f) Leland's Itinerarv, vol. v. fol. 74. Camdeni Britannia, p. 5“ Preld | 
Britih Empire, fol. 101. Mr, Edward Lhwyd's Annotations on ee s 
5 ion of Camd A ns in Wales, H. ©: 4 
Franſlation of Camden. Morris's Obſervations on the Harbours 1 alen! 2 
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or loſt. Aberyſtwyth bar is often choaked up, fo that the 
(nalleſt veſſel cannot either paſs or repals ; and all the veſſels 
the harbour are obliged to lie there till a land-flood {rom the 
vers Rheidiol and Vſtwith ſet them at liberty. A pier head 
uf timber carried into the ſea on the welt fide of the river, 
would probably keep it within its bounds. But if a paſlage 
was cut for the river Rheidiol through the beach, under, or 
(ar the caſtle, where it ſeems to have been in ancient times, 
t would make here a very convenient harbour; but this mult 
de allo. defended by a wooden pier on the weſt fide of the 
entrance. At the Weege, or, as the true Britiſh name is, Wig, 
on the north fide of the town, a pier of ſtones might be run 
out on the ridge of rocks there, and a good harbour made, 
at the expence of about four thouſand pounds. The river 
Kheidiol may be brought there with very ſmall charge, to fill 
« baſon for back water (. 

Fur herring fiſhery here is in moſt years ſo exceedingly 
abundant, that a thoutand barrels have been taken in one night; 
and it is computed that they ſend, even to the middle counties 
of England, a quantity of herrings freſh, equal to what they 
cure. Their fiſhing begins in September, or a little carlier, 
and laſts three or four months. During this ſeaſon they have 
ſuch a glut of Cod, Pollack Whiting, common Whiting, Ray, 
and other fiſh, that they ſet but little value upon them. Bottle- 
noles and Porpoiſes ſometimes run on ſhore in ſhoals; and 
blue Sharks are frequently caught upon the coaſt ; from all 
which they make conſiderable quantities of oil. About one 
hundred ſmal! veſſels are employed in this fiſhing trade, as 
long as the ſeaſon laſts, the remaining part of the year, either 
in the coaſt or in the Iriſh trade. There are alſo a few larger 
vellels that carry lead ore, timber, and bark; all which is no- 
thing in compariſon of what could, be done, if the port was 
once rendered, as it might be, fate and commodious (7). 
| THE Dowy divides Cardigan from Merionethſhire, becom- 
ing thereby the boundary between South and North Wales, 
and.1s a river of long courſe, falling into the Iriſh ſea below 
Aberdowy, which is a member of Milfordhaven, and though 
ike the reſt, from the channel of the river being altered much 
cecayed, and grown far leſs convenient than it once was, yet 
it ſtill, a place of ſome note in the Iriſh, fiſhing and coaſt- 
ing, trade (&). But, before we proceed farther, it will be 
proper to look back a little upon Caidiganſhire, in order to 
oblerve how probable it is, that if ſome of theſe ports were 


% Morris's Obſervations on the harbours in Wales, p. 10. — /i) Speed's Britiſh 
Empire, fol. 101. Mr. Edward Lhwyd's Annotations on the Englith tranſlation 
of the Britannia Atlas Maritimus, p. 9, 10. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 17. 
Morris's Obſervations on the harbours in Wales, p. 10. — (#) Sir John Priſe's 
Deſcription of Wales, p. 16. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. So. Baxteri 


Cloſfarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 195, 106, Crouch's Complete View 
of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 384. 
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thoroughiy repaired, they would ſoon attract a trade, pofiibiy , 
greater than could be expected, for it is the fame with © Es A 
to the improvement of countries as to the raiſing of private 
eſtates, the firſt ſteps are always the hardeſt; and as he who 
is once worth money may caſily become rich, ſo when a fine 
foreign commerce comes to be added to fiſhing and the cas 
trade, the progreſs is ſurpriſingly quick, and the ſucce(s mae 
ingly great. We have ſeen that a proſperous herring ßſher 
might be eafily eſtabliſhed; we have heard of diffetent K 
of copper ore, and of coal: But the mountains, and even t. 
marines, of Cardigan, retain in their bowels minerals of 
greater value, which, it they had good roads to bring them he. 
and convenient havens to bring them to, wouid be certain. 
wrought, as in times paſt, with at leaſt as great, if not gren 
profit. 

Ir has been believed, that both the Romans and the Sascs 

were acquainted with the mine at Conſumblock. In fſuccccc- 

ing ages there were attempts to work it made by the patchteg 
| from the crown. In Queen Hlizabeth's reign, fome Germ»: 
g began freſh reſearches; and a man of great reputation, ande 
high favour with her, one Mr. Smith, who, from his tabs 


Fi 


4 the cuſtoms to farm, has been known to poſterity by the name «: 


2 
1 
8 # 


1 Cuſtomer Smith, wrought theie mines with ctiect ; and, 
| grcat expence, ſent the ſilver that was drawn out of theme 
l\ the Tower of London to be coined. After him came the {2 


mous Sir Hugh Middleton, who farmed them from the Socict 
for Royal Mines, for an annual rent of four kundred pound: 
He was fo fortunate as to make two thouſand poungs a month, 
and acquired here, in a ſhort ſpace, the greateſt part of th: 
vaſt wealth which he buried in the project for bringing t 
New River to London. Upon his demiſe Sir Francis Go: 
il phin, and Thomas Buſhel, Eſq. undertook the working of the': 
| mines; and King Charles the Firſt gave them leave to {ct 
a mint at Aberyſtwyth, where they coined ſhillings and hal 
crowns marked with the Oſtrich feathers, which is the dente. 
of the Prince of Wales. After the deceaſe of Sir Francis Ge. 
dolphin, Mr. Buſhel went on, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, . 
return for the great favours conferred upon him by that mv | 
| narch, who appointed him governor of the Iſle of Lunt | 
it ſecure his ſhipping; made him a preſent of the duty ar 
from the lead of his own mines, and let him the duties upon 
other lead mines to farm, to encourage the undertaking, | 
Taiſcd a regiment of horſe for his majeſty's ſervice, at his 
expence, iurniſhed clothing for his whole army, and lent 
ſorty thouſand pounds. This gentleman ſinking at length | 
the general ruin, theſe mines were buried under water, thoug: 
not in oblivion. The mine adventurers wrought them nen, 
and wrought them to profit as long as they could agree. Since 
that period, ſome private adventurers have ee wh 
- Jmaue 
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ſmailer profit, becauſe they had a ſmaller ſtock. Yet tneſe are far 
from being the only mines, or perhaps the richeſt mines, in 
this county; though, at jome ſeaſons, they have yielded forty- 
four ounces of tine ſilver, out of every tun of metal made 
from this ore. Without queſtion, if a large capital were em- 
ploved, and the works honeſtly managed, immenſe ſums might 
vet be raiſed from the mines in Cardiganſhire; and nothing fo 
likely to bring this to pals, as the ſpeedy and eſfectual amend- 
ment of the ports in the manner which has been recom- 
mended (/. 

MrrioxNETH is the firſt maritime county in North Wales 
and though very deficient in ports, has many fine rivers very 
capable of Improv ment. To lay nothing of the Drauydh 
and the Dee; the Avon runs through the midſt of it, and 
falls into the ſca at Barcmouth. The mountains are fo high about 
this ſmall hat cut, that no land marks would be ot any uſe 
in fogyy weatner . and theretore two hyovs are much wanted, 
to be placed on upon each bar. 


* 


In all the deſcriptions we 
have of this principality, we nnd the ſhire of Merioneth 
repreſented as the moſt unpleaſant, the moft unprofitable, and 
the moſt unimproveable. If 1t be fo, it is a good tance 
of the truth of our general doctrine, that where there *e few 
navigable rivers, or, which with reſpe&t to immediate effects 
1s all one, where rivers are neglected and deſpiſed, the coun- 
try muſt remain nncultivated, and of courſe the inhabitants 
poor, and without the neceſſaries of life; for certainly, if 
this was not the cale, Merionethſhire, notwithſtanding the 
ſharpneſs of 1ts air, and the height of its mountains, 1s very 
iar trom being a deſpicabie country. There were formerly 
{everal mires wrought with conſiderable profit; there are in— 
diſputable marks oi iron, lead and copper mines, well ſituated, 
that is, at no great diſtance from rivers, that were never 
wrought at all. "The country abounds with black cattle and 
ſnecp; and thoſe mountains ſo-much contemned, beſides their 
inviſible riches, bear great quantities of good timber; which 
with butter, cheeſe, and bark, make the principal commodi- 
ties that are exported from hence. There is indeed a woollen 
manufacture of white cloth and ſtockings, which, from their 
having but one market, was for a long time but of little uſe to 
the inhabitants, but by their perſeverance is become profitable. 
On the coaſt they have ſome years an advantagecus herring 
fiſnery; but at all times they have abundance of ſalmon, cod, 
poilack, mullet, ſand eels, and moſt kinds of flat fiſh. Upon 
the whole, here are all the neceſſaries of life in the utmoſt 
plenty; the materials for a variety of manufaQures; labour 


cheap; the harbour of Barmouth, that might be rendered 

Y Mr. Edward Lhwyd' 
Doctor Fuller's Worthies in Wales, p. 3, 4 
P- 33, 34. Mr. Waller's Maps 
Shier's ſecond Familiar 


s Additions to the Engliſh "tranſlation of Camden, 

. * Sir John Pettus's Fodinz Regales, 
ö and accounts of the Mines in Cardiganſhire, p. 8. 
Diſcourſe concerning the Mine- adventure, p. 50. 
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tolerable; that of Aberdovey, where, by rolling the fy), 
bar to bring the river into its old channel, and erecting 1 P a 
to run ſouth from Bryn y Celwydd, which would kec 
ſouth bar always open, there might be an excellent hasen 
made; and then what would there be wanting to render tus. 
country rich and populous ? induſtry and attention only C. 
CARNARVONSHIRE, by the natives called Sir Cacr ar von, 
that is, the Diſtrict of the City over-againſt Mona, from |: 
chief town, lies next; and that part of it which projects into 
the ſea, and feems to anſwer the like projecting part of Pen— 
brokeſhire, is both fertile and pleaſant (u). There are, as we 
before obſerved, abundance of lakes in this county, which, 
nevertheleſs, has many rivers. Pwihely, commonly call 
Pullhely, that is, the Salt Pool, lies between the Farch ane 
another imall river, where with a third called the Gerck, the. 
all pour their waters into the ſea, and thereby make a ſafe a1 
ipacious port; which, however, is rather fitted, than famous, 
for trade (%, The county town is pleaſantly ſituated between 
two ſmall rivers, of which one is the Sejont, on which flood 
the ancient Scgontium, out cf the ruins of which role Cur- 
narvon, built and fortihed by Edward the Firſt ; which bein? 
thus ſeated, has a very commodious haven, though impede 
by a bar; but the tides rite fo high here, that, with prope! 
attention, ſhips almoit of any ſize may either go in or oli 
in great ſafety (þ). | | 
II paſſage through the river Menai, which is, ſtrict!“ 
{peaking, the ſtrait between the continent and the and G 
Angleſey, is not a little dangerous, from the oppoſition of rock: 
and iſlands, and the narrownets of the channel, which 6cca- 
ſion great overfalls, violent currents, and a kind of whirlpoo|s, 
while the tide of flood or of ebb runs ſtrong. Some have 
thought that it is not impoſſible to conſtruct a bridge to Jo 
the two counties; but what is more wanting and certainly prac- 
ticable, at the expence of two or three thouſand pounds, 15 !9_ 
make a better paſſage for ſhips; which would be of infinitc 
ſervice to the trade of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as is well known to the jnha- 
bitants of theſe maritime ports. The Conway, in the hes 


«1 
t; \ 


| : | e 
guage of the natives Kenwy, that is, the Great River, \ hicl 


divides this county from that of Denbigh, has ſcarce its equa! 


n) Ciraldi Itinerarium Cambriæ, lib. ii. cap. 8. Harriſon's Deſcription a 
Britain, p. 82. Camdeni Britannia, p. 330. Sir John Prite 4 Deſeripuns * 
Wales, p. 9. King's Vale Royal of England, P. i. p. 20. Leigh's Natura * 
tory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, & c. p. 22 Dr. Childrey's Brit. Baconia, Pp. 14555 
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on the Harbours in Wales, p. 9.— (n) Giraldi Itinerarium Cambriæ, lib, ii. yp.” 
Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. p. 47, 48. Sir John Priſe's Deſcription, A 
% Camdeni Britannia, p. $34. Cutter*s Coaſting Pilot, p. 17. Crouc N Hou 
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For, riſing out of a lake where the three ſhires of Carnarvon? 
Lenbigh, and Merioneth meet, it runs with a north-weſt 
courſe, receiving in the ſhort ſpace of twelve miles more than 
1s many _ rivers; fo that at Aberconwy, where it diſcharges 
ts waters into the Iriſh fea, it is a full mile broad, and capable 
of bringing lips of almoſt any e up to that plc aſant and 
beautiful town ; which, however, has nothing to boaſt, but 
that it may be made as fine a place, and as commod:cus an haven, 
1s any On this ſide the iſland (%. At preſent the port is as 
much ſpoiled, and is as far decayed as it can be, but yet might 
be eaſily recovered by rolling the ſand, and piling the entrance 
of the old bar; but, till this is done, a buoy, on the preſent 
bar, which would coſt a trifle, is abſolutely neceſſary. Thus, 
we have often oblerved, the gifts of nature are permanent, 
and reſt ſurprizingly even the worſt uſage. We learn 
irom the Itinerary of Antoninus, that the Romans had a town 
here called Conovium, as the river was Conovius; but we can- 
not ſay that this was preciſely the fame, for that ſeems rather 
to have been where row there is a ſmall village, called Caer- 
hyn, that is, the Gld City. Edward the Firſt, who raiſed Aber- 
conwy out of the ruins oi Conovium (though at ſome diſtance) 
ſurrounded it with a fair ſtone wall, intending that the gran- 
deur of his new ftructure ſhould, in ſome meaſure, anſwer to 
the beauty of its ſituation. It is true, that a great part of Car- 
narvonthire is a rugged, and not over fruitful country; but 
the ſea coaſt is plain, and very pleaſant. In reſpect to the 
fertility of the whole, ſomething may be collected from the 
little trade that is left to this port, which, with timber and oak 
bark, conſiſts chictly of corn, of which about fifteen hundred 
quarters are exported annually. There was, ſome years ago, 
a pear] fiſhery here, but as in other places, it was not found to 
merit attention, though pearl muſſels are ſtill plenty. There 
was alſo, formerly, a noble copper mine at Llandudno, near 
this harbour, which now hes under water; but it might, with- 
out much difficulty, be recovered with proper engines, until 
a great level be brought up, for which the place is well ſitua- 
ted. Mine-works lying thus on the fea fide, are, upon many 
accounts, much preferable to thoſe in the inland parts of a coun- 
try, for reaſons ſo very obvious, that they necd not be men— 
tioned (. : 
THE ſhire of Denbigh contains little to the point we have 
view ; for, notwithſtanding three rivers run through 


(9) Giraldi Itinerarium Cambriz, lib. ii. cap. 8. Lelandi Genethliacon Ead- 
verdi Principis Cambriz, p. 30. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. $1. Cam- 
deni Britannia, E 535. Enderbie's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 214. Cutler's Coatting 
P*'Ot, p. 19. Crouch's Complete View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 383. Baxteri 
Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 86, 87. Morris's Obſervations on 
the harbeurs in Wales, p. 1. —(r) Lelandi Genethliacon Eadverdi Principis Cam- 


wn, p. 16. 30. Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 71. Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 535. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 123. Baxteri Gloſſarium 
Antiquitatum Britanoicar 


d 5 a um, p. 86, 87. Cutler's Coalting Pilot, p. 17. Mor- 
rise Obſervations on the Harbours in Wales, p. 2. : FF I8 
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the bounds of this county into the ſca, yet they procure ret 
much as one port; and thuugh the clear and gerte (end 14s 
in Denbighſhire, and beflows its name on one of the fi ett yell, 
in Europe, and the Elwy has its {ource in this ſhire hen 
yet they both pals on to the next Cy,untY ang the Dec tog g. les 
croſſes it in its paſſage, and continues its courſe; % that, thoue 
this be in general eſtimation a maritime county, it cannot bo," 
ſo much as of a ſingle haven; and yet ſome parts of it are ver 
fertile, and others are exccedingly plealant (/. 

FLINTSHIRE is nearly in the fame condition. The Clvw+/ 
paſſing by St. Aſaph, and having received many leſſer ſtreams, 
rolls into the Iriſh ſea, without making any port. Flint has in. 
deed the benefit of a little river, which falls there into the Firth, 
or Eſtuary of the Dee, and from thence an haven, but 0 7, 
conſequence ; ſo that the trade of this county, which from 
coal and lead mines, both very rich, and ſome manufacturce jr 
Wrexham, eſtcemed to be the largeſt town in North Wal, 
muſt be by no means deſpicable, is carried on by the Dec, which 
is the eaſt boundary of this ſhire, and ſo centers in Cheſter . 

THe defign of this ſuccinct ſurvey of the rivers and havens g 
Wales, is to ſhew its natural capacity for a much greater de. 
meſtic trade, and, beyord all compariion, a larger proportion et 
foreign commerce, than the inhabitants of this valuable count. 
at preſent poſſeſs, or, in the vulgar apprehenfion, are ever like: 
to poſſeſs. The objections that are commonly raiſed from th: 
ruggedneſs of the foil, the ſharpneſs of the air, and the want cf 
a variety of advantages which other parts of the Britiſh ian: 
enjoy, are very trivial and inconcluſive, when compared vt, 
the many, and thoſe too very valuable benefits that may |: 
drawn from theſe natural privileges, if they were once mature“ 
conſidered, and, in conſequence of that, thoroughly underſiccc 
For if there be fuch things as firſt principles in policy, it 
ſimply impoſſible that, in à country where there arc bah? 
million of people, under a free government, and above der 
acres of land to every head, with two hundred and thirty river 
and rivulets, and many good ports, they ſhould be other! 
than caſy, opulent, and in full poſſeſſion of all the conver: 
encies of life, except through ſome miſtakes in their 67 
conduct. | 

THESE miſtakes being attended with effects ſo very con, 
cucus, as tne preſent condition of the common people in Wale 
cannot lie mighty deep, fo as to eſcape the penetration ot 
perſon who has been accuſtomed to think on theſe ſuble 
at all, holds it his duty to think on them attentively, and 


V Lelandi Genethliacon Eadverdi Principis Cambriæ, p. 37. Tat 


ET fg 2/ . of 
Deſcription of Britain, p. $1. Camdeni Britannia, p. 346. Enderbie's Hife 


ales, p. 214. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 119. Annotations on, and Add!" 
to Camden. —(?) Sir John Priſe's Deſcription of Wales, p. 10, 11. Can” 
Britannia, p. $52. Speed's Britifh Empire, ſol. 121. Doctor Childrey's Biitan%? {| 
Baconica, p. 153. 
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low kimfelf to think with freedom. It leems to be no judicious 
economy here, or indeed any-where elie, tor the people of 
the country to live hardly, and to tare poorly, that they may 
raile Prov 1190s of different kinds tor exportation; tor coun- 
tries as well as lands, are beſt improved by ſpending upon them 
their own produce. That this 15 not bare reatuning, or a probable 
conietture only, will appear from hence, that multitudes ot 
the incancr ſont of people, diſliking the hardſhips they ſuffer, leave 
their country, in order to live better, by their labour and induſtry, 
eliowhere, It is therefore {eli-evident, that if proper employ- 
ment were found at home to enable them to purchate, they 
would willingly remain, and conſume a great part of thoſe 
proviſions that are NOW expurted, This would an{wer much 
better, that is, would produceha larger profit than can he pro- 
duced by thus exporiung them. lt is true, there are already 
ieveral manutactures in Wales, but there might be many more. 
Thoic munufactures, more etpeciaily of late years, inctreaſe, 
but they jncreale very flowly; and the reaſon of this is alio 
vident; they have not markets enough tor thote manutactures, 
which coniequently do not fetch the price they ought 3 molt 
of thoſe markets are not in this principality, and conlequently 
the Welch have the labour, and ſtrangers have the profit. It 
has been long ago obterved, even by a writer (u) of their own 
nation, that the inhabitants of this country; from falſe notions 
of gentility, are little inclined to breed their children to ma- 
al, which they account from thence to be ſervile occupations 
but chuic rather to give them a flender education, and, 
as their phrate is, to ſend them abroad to ſeck their fortune. 
Now what is this, but to fend them to be tervants in other 
places, to peopic who are wiler, in this reipect, than them- 
lelves, and ſuffering them, through a falſe pride, to become 
the inſtruments of procuring plenty to other countries, which, 
with an equal, perhaps with a lefs degree of toil, tney might 
procure at home ? It is allo ſaid, and perhaps not without ſome 
degree of truth, that though the molt hoipitable nation upon 
earth to ſtrangers, yet they do not love to ice them ſettle and 
thrive amongſt them; from a narrow, and at the fame time a 
falſe notion, that whatever wealth is acquired amongſt, mutt 

be taken from them; whereas a ſtranger's profperity can never 

happen, but with great advantage to themiclves. If therefore 

+ theſe evil thoughts were corrected, and their thoughts in gene- 

ral rectified, enlarged, and turned tothe cultivation and impro ve- 

ment of their native foil it would quickly repay all their pains. 

I am very ſenſible, that in ſuggeſting theſe hints, I have un- 

© dertaken a very invidious office. But to what end? "The ren- 

3 dering ſervice to a generous, honeſt, well-meanins people, 

1 who have been io long, and ſo very much hurt, by little pre- 

Judices, that it is high time they were removed. It is very 

may not make my court to them by theſe obſerva- 

(uv) Commentarioli Brit 


annicæ Deſcriptionis Fragmentum. Auttore Hymfreds 
Cambro Britanno. Colon, Agb. 157%, p- $9. 
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tions, nor indeed have I this at all in view; for I ſpeak 


. it With 
great ſincerity of heart, I would rather be of real fervic. 


. . » © 10 
one Welch village, than receive the applauſe of this Whole 


iſland. Some perhaps may fay, that if I had known the cou 
try and the people better, I ſhould have been convinced th; 
theſe are but chimerical notions, plauſible in themiclves, |, 
not, at leaſt not here, reducible to practice; that ihe inhahh. 
tants are much better judges than any ſtranger pothbly 
be, of the nature of their own foil, and the fitteſt methode. 
improving it; and that, after all, large cities, numetous tov 5 
populous villages, navigable rivers, and ports abounding wit; 
buſineſs and trade, may be eaſily eſtabliſhed in ſome cour 
tries, while at the ſame time it would be little ſhort of made. 
to think ot raiſing them in others; and that therefore it j« 1, 
no purpoſe to publiſh viſions that can never come to pals, or 1 
waſte one's thoughts and time, how honelt ſocver one's integ- 
tions may be, in reaſoning to no end, and propagating fine-ipu; 
notions that will do no good. 

Bor to meet common apprehenſion with its moſt conclufi vc 
anſwer, matter of fact. This country has been heretofore jr 
much better condition than it is, and therefore it may be 
again. It was already gone to decay when viſited by Giraldus, 
ſunk lower ſtill when viewed by the induſtrious Leland ; and + 
a much worſe ſtate when Camden paſſed through it. Yet the. 
all agree in acknowledging the remains of palaces, citics, 4 
fortreſſes, which had been erected in, and continued monu- 
ments of, better times. Caerphilly caſtle, in Glamoiganſhire, 
is now nothing more than a heap of ruins; yet thoſe ruin 
ſhew that there was a time when it was not inferior, in an: 
reſpect, to that of Windſor (w). Here are the veſtigia © 
cities, towns, Caſtles, which time has not only devoured, bu! 
almoſt digeſted. Some of the places, that are ſtill ſubfiſtire. 


are but ſhadows of what they were. St. David's, which ws 


once the metropolitan ſee of Wales, and {till remains a Biſhop- 


rick, has a cathedral half in duſt, few houſes, and is, thous" 


a City, without a market (x). Bangor, diſtinguiſhed former! 
by the epithet of great, is in a little, and but a little, bete, 
condition (py). Llandaff, ſuppoſed to be the firſt place © 
Chriſtian worſhip in our iſle, is mean, and marketlefs; an: 
would be ſtill in a worſe ſtate, if it was not for a ſmall matte 
of trade (z). Flint has a caſtle and a haven, with the nam: 
of a county town, but no market (a). There are the remain 


(w) Camdeni Britannia, p. 496. Annotations on, and Additions to Camden 
Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 56. — (x) Lambard's Topo: 
graphical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 87. Godwini de Præſulibus Angliz Com. 
mentarius, p. 574, 878. Annotations on, and Additions to Camden. — (y/ Le. 
landi Genethliacon Eadverdi Principis Cambriæ, p. 26. Camdeni Britannn. 
p. 535. Speed's Britiſh Empire, fol. 123. Annotations on, and Additions “ 
Camden. — (z) Camdeni Britannia, p. 497. Annotations on, and Additions '! 
Camden. — (a) Lambard's Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 121. Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 332. Annotations on, and Additions to Camden. 7 
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of ſeveral ancient roads (%, which prove that things were 
once much better than they now are in this country; and why 
may they not be ſo again? | | 

uit be demanded, whence theſe hopes ariſe ? let it be re— 
membered, that Wales s very happily diverſified; for though 
there may be a vaſt tract of mountainous and barren country, 
\ ot this is cvery-where interſperſed with fruitful and pleaſant 
bots; and in many counties there are large dittricts of fertile 
ad delightful plains, which, in point of fituation, and climate 
100, are not excelled by any diſtricts in Britain. The pro- 


duce in all kinds of neceſſaries is a proof of this, as it makes the 


createſt part of their exports. Sheep, goats, black cattle, 
hories, they have in abundance. Fiſh excellent, and in vaſt 
variety; game, and all torts of tame fowl, in plenty. Neither 
are they deficient in metals; filver, copper, and lead eſpe- 
cially, are drawn trom their mountains. But the chief means 
of changing the face of Wales, and bringing it on a level with 
the neighbouring counties of England, is to introduce new, and 
remove obſtructions from old manufactures. For this, no 
quarter of this iſland, no country in Europe, more fit. In 
ales the people are robuſt, healthy, active, indefatigable, 


ſtout, ſober, and, in ſeveral counties, remarkably long-lived. . 


Proviſions are hefe in abundance; and if there were more 
markets, would be {till more abundant ; of conſequence, la- 
bour would be tor a long time cheap. Add to all this, that the 
two potent inſtruments, water and fuel, are no-where in 
greater plenty than here, or better diſpoſed ; ſo that, inſtead 
of pointing out what manufacture would, we may juſtly aſſert 
it muſt be no ealy taſk to fix on any, that, with due attention, 
and a moderate tund for its fupport at firſt, would not fucceed. 

Ir it ſhall ſtill be demanded, when this is to be looked for? 
the aniwer is ready; when the benefits ariſing from induſtry 
re thoroughly underſtood by the better fort, and conſequently 
generouſly * encouraged, and prudently directed among the 
meaner. This will produce a true ſpirit of improvement. 
Woods will be planted, mills erected; every brook, every ri- 
vulet, will be adapted to ſome uſeful purpoſe; labour will pro- 
duce wealth, wealth will attract ſtrangers; the lands alrcady 
cultivated will be let dear, others which have been for ages 


| uſeleſs, will be tilled ; the hills will be covered with ſheep, the 


rocks receive new colonies of goats ; old towns will be rebuilt, 


new ones founded, and every little creek will gradually become 


an haven. The preſent coaſt trade, the fiſheries excepted, 
will be deſpiſed, and places at preſent ſcarce known, the fruits 


3 of commerce ſhall, amongſt our poſterity, ſet on the ſame foot 
3 with Cheſter, with Liverpool, and with Briſtol. 


Thar portion of this iſland which, ſince the union, is ſtiled 
North Britain, has received from the bountiful hand of Provi- 


(6) Camdeni Britannia, p. 539. Annotations ov, and Additions to Caraden, 
| dence 
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dence a very copious diſtribution of waters, and thoſe too der. 
happily diſpoſed for the ute and benefit of its inhabitants, 10 
muc! that it may be with truth affirmed, there is ſcarce a 
part, at leaſt any conſiderable part, ſo ſituated, as not to hauts“ 
ſhare of theſe bleſſings (c). Springs of clear and helge en 
water are every-where in Plenty, not only on the fices, 
even on the tops, of many of the meuntuins, and tema... 
alſo of bare rocks, as in the ifland of Bats, in the Firth et 
(d). Theſe ſprings in their deſcent ſwell into ple ant fille, 1 
by degrees into brooks, cr, as they are ſtiled in that (cund 
burns, which ſtraying every-where through the fields, cute, 
are, or might be, eaſily rendered inſtruments of fert:lity /, 
Theſe again, in their progreſs, avgmenting their ſtreams, |; 
come at length no contemptible rivers, which adminiſter 16 .,; 
the purpotes of domeitic oc onomy, and, excluſive of the p'c4. 
ſure and profit ariſing from their fiſherics, are very capable c. 
being turned, as in ſome places they are, to purpotes of it. 
duſtry; ſo that they conduce here, as in other countries, a0 
cording to their reſpective 11zes, to invite people to ſettle upon 
their bapks, and are at once the ornament and ſupport of pri. 
vate houſes, villages, and towns, But with regard to navigable 
rivers, ſuch as we have deſcribed and applauded in the foutherr 
part of this iſland, there are but very few; and therefore it i; 
no mighty wonder that the faces of the two countrics ſhould 
vary ſo much, or, if I may lo ſpeak, that the wages of induſtry 
being ſo much higher, ſhe ſhould from thence have fo may 
more ſervants in the one than in the other (f). | 
Ir may not, perhaps, be very eaſy to account for this diſfe- 
rence in a ſatisfactory manner; but as, no doubt, this will be 
expected by ſome of our readers, we thall endeavour it to the 
utmoſt of Gur power, and leave what is defective to be {upplicy 
by the ſtrength of their own judgments, or from their obtain- 
ing better informations, to which even theſe hints of ours may 
lead them (g. We have before remarked, that the midland 
counties in England, though not mountainous, arc notw!t!- 
ſtanding ſo elevated, as to give a conſtant eaſy current to thy! 
rivers, which, on the eaſt ſide of the iſland eſpecially, have, 
the extent of this iſland conſidered, a very long courie (%, 
which is attended with many advantages, and particularly tha 
of receiving many ſubſidiary ſtreams in their paſſage, u, 
length augment them to a ſize ſuitable to the purpole of inan 
c) HeQoris Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 3, 4. * Speed's Brin 
Empire, fol. 1:1. Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong 39.—(d) Sibbald! Prodrom. Natu 
ralis Hiſtoriæ Scotiz, P. i. lib. i. cap. 9. Camdeni Britannia, p. 689. A 
Deſcription and Diviſion of the whole country of Scotland, of the Situation, PD, 
ſtance, and Commodities, in every part thereof, 4to. without pages, and witnon: 
date.— (e) Scotiz: Deſcriptio per Paulum Jovium. Sibbaldi Prodrom. Natural: 
Hiſtoriæ Scotiz, P. i. lib. i. cap. g. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria U, a 
— see the Treatiſes written upon the Circumſtances and Trade of (26 gi 
Nations, about the Time of the Union. (gz) An attention to the fituation 2. 


. . 8 N } its 
natural hiſtory of any country, is a neceſſary introduction to the kno ledge © 


political intereſts, -{ 5% Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. . : 
navigation. 
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J navigation. In North Britain, that is to ſay, through the 
greateſt part of the country, there are elevations of quite an- 
other kind; the depth of the vallies correſponding to the 
height of the mountains; whence, the different torm and 
texture alſo of thole mountains conſidered, ariſe the different 
nutures of their rivers(i). Many of thele, as We have already 
(biet ved, mecting with hollow places in their paſſage, expand 
tliemiclves into loughs, till, finding a proper channel, they re- 
ſume their form of rivers, and as the nature of the full directs, 
ſometimes expand themſelves again and again, or continue 
their progreis in the fame form to the ſea (k). Some having el 
direct, though not a very ſhort courle, roll on with the rapidity 
of toirents; lome are impeded in their paſſage by rocks, and ca- 


taracts by their falls; ſome force large ſtones and fand along 


with them by the ſtrength of their current; and others haſten 
to the ocean with a velocity that renders them unfit for navi- 
gation (J). It is very probable that, in ſeveral of theſe in- 
ſtances, methods might be found to remove ſuch inconvenien- 
cics; and to qualify them, would not, perhaps, be difficult in 
many more; but thete are not to be expected tor the preſent; 
the country muſt be firſt improved, the people perſuaded to 
live at home, and, when induſtry has furniſhed wealth, atten- 
tion to ſuch matters will ariſe of courſe; and various things 
man be attempted then, and performed too, which at this 
juncture it would be thought little leſs than madneſs to 
mention. | 

Bor, notwithſtanding this, we muſt take the liberty of ob- 
ſcrving, that if from hence it ſhould be underſtood, that in— 
land navigation is a thing utterly impoſſible in North Britain, 
tlic concluſion would be too haſty; as the ſurmiſe, that, from 
Its having ſo few navigable rivers, it muſt be utterly unfit for 
forcign commerce, would be void of all foundation (mz). Na- 
ture, that is, Divine Wiſdom, arrives at the ſame end by very 
Ci.icrent means; Sand, where men are not wanting to them- 
I-|ves, ſeldom puts it out of their power to procure all the 
conveniencies that can render lite happy, provided they are 
fought with diligence, and proſecuted with perſeverance (u). 
We have ſhewn, in a former chapter, from one remarkable 
| ſtance, that by a judicious management of their loughs, a 
communication might be caſily eſtabliſhed between the Ger- 


And it will very ſpeedily appear, that this is full as practicable 
in the South; and perhaps it would not be difficult to point out 
other communications of leſs extent, that might be ſtill more 


% HeQoris Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 3, 4. Sibbaldi Prodrom. 
Naturalis Hiſtoriæ Scotiæ, P. i. lib. i. cap. 9 A true deſcription and diviſion of 
Be Whole country of Scotland, &c,—(&) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. 
., P. 115.—({). Luyt's IntroduR. ad Geograph. G. ii, cap. 23. p. 242,—(m) Fir 
3 liam Monſon's Naval Tracts, book 1.4) Cic. de Officiis, lib. 1. cap. 42. 
; anw yſing der Heilſame, Politique Gronden, P. i. cap. 14, 18. Sir William 
T <ple's Obſervations on the United Provinces of the Netherlands, chap. vi. 
A Political Survey of Great Eritain, vo! i. p. 116. 
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ealy. But, till theſe are accompliſhed, very great advantage 
from commerce may be obtained from the immediate WSK 
of nature, which, though ſparing in navizable rivc;., }.; 


dig? 


abundantly ſupplied that defect, with regard to this Point, b. 


many large firths, or eſtuaries, as the ancients called theme. 
which abound with ports, which either arc, or with Ii 
difficulty might be made, very commodious, and which 4 
ſo diſpoſed, that, if the whole country was once thoroyy!!. 
peopled and cultivated, they would caſily find the man; c 
lending their commodities and manufactures abroad, and re. 
ceiving returns from other parts of the world; which will | 
concei ved without difficulty, when it is aſſerted, that in ver; 
few parts of Scotland the inhabitants are thirty miles from tl 
lea(g); ſo that they can no-where be without trade mere; 
irom the deſect of ſituation ; a circumſtance that takes (ror 
indolence every excuſe, and renders poverty criminal, cite 
in the people themſelves, or in thoſe that govern them 
Theſe points premiſed, we will now proceed to the hiſt: c 
the navigable rivers they have, and the advantages that 4. 
or may be, drawn from them. 

Thr Forth is one of the moſt noble and commodious r 16, 
in Scotland; and would indeed merit that appellation in 


country. It takes its riſe near the bottom of Leimon II. 


and running from weſt to caſt, receives in its pattage e 
conſiderable ſtreams, deriving their waters from ive er 
nences in the midland countics of North Pritain , 
ancient and famous town of Stirling, once the bounder 
the Roman conqueſts, ſtands upon the Forth, which 1: 04 
looked by its caſtle; and here is a fine ſtone bridge «© ! 
arches, to which veſlels of tolerable burthen may came 
with the tide; which flows, and the river is navizable 
for a few miles above it {?). From Stirling, the Forth with 
in a moſt beautiful and ſurprizing manner to Alloa, cr ac 
way; fo that, though it. be but four miles by land, + 
twenty-four by water, between theſe two places. Bu" 
Alloway it expands itſelf to a great breadth, between the ''- 
counties of Lothian and Fife, till, at Queen's Feriy, 
contracted by promontories ſhooting into it from both c 
4 Strabonis Geographia, lib. iii. p. 140. Varenii Geographia gent? 
iv. cap, 12. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 235 
Sibbaldi Prodromi Naturalis Hiſtoriz Scotiæ, lib. 1. cap. 7. Richarcl0n 3 
Europe, book iv. Heylin's Coſmography, p. 268.—{r) Robe:: * Me. - 
Map of Commerce, p. 285, 286. An account current between Seeta? 
Epgland balanced; together with an Fſſay of a ſcheme of the rd 0: 06 
and a few remarks on each; 23 alſoa view of the produce of the lever? ?? 
nations we trade to, by comparing and holding forth how. our products 5 io 
nufaQures may balance theirs with returns; by John Spruel, Ediobarg's 
The intereſt of Scotland conſidered, London 1736, 8vo,—-(s) Hector en 
Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio. Buchanari, Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, 12 
Sibbaldi Prodrom. Naturalis Hiſtoriæ, P. i. lib. i. cap. 9.— (/) A 


ſcription and diviſion of Scotland. Camdeni Britannia, p. 688. Atlas Marit 
ct Commercialis, p. 6, 0 | 


j) 


ebe Britannia. — C ww) Cutier*: Coaſting Pilot, p. 8.— L A true deſcription and 
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that, from being four or five, there it is not above two 
miles broad C). In the midſt of the channel lies a {mall 
land, called Inchgary, which has a ſpring of treſh water; 
and upon it there was ancienfly a fort; and if that was 
thoroughly repaired, or a new one erected, and there were 
(her forts or block-houſes on the oppoſite promontories, 
ut part of the river, which lies between Alloway and Queen's 
terry, would be as ſecure and convenient an haven, for any 
number of ſhips, as could bedefired. Below Queen's Ferry, 
the north and fouth ſhores receding, the body of water 
gradually enlarges till it becomes two or three leagues broad, 
aſrording ſeveral ſafe harbours on both ſides, and excellent 
roads throughout, unembaraſſed with latent rocks, ſhoals, 
or ſands, and allowing ſecure anchorage to the largeſt ſhips 
within a league of the coaſt, in almoſt any part of the firth; 
and, to veſlcls of a ſmaller Gzc, within a mile, or leſs (u). 
The populous and plentiful countries on each fide of the 
Forth, turnifſh various commodities and manufactures; corn, 
coal, and Icad, may be reckoned among the former; ſhal- 
ſoons, and woollen ſtuffs, thread, linen, and falt, among 
the latter; to which we may add fiſh, which is a very profit- 
able article Cx). 

AlL oA, or Alloway, may, with propricty enough, be re- 
garded as the port of the Forth, and though not very large, 
'5 4 well-built, pleaſant, and thriving town. There is a very 
hand/ome ſtreet that leads down to the haven, which is very 


fate and convenient for ſhips of any ſize. Here are warc- 


loutes of all forts of commodities, with two rope-walks, 
faw-m1''s for ſlitting fic timber, with magazines of hemp, 
tar, deal, and other naval ſtores (y)). The merchants of 
Gialgow have always had their eyes upon this place, as lying 
very commodiouſly for augmenting their commerce; of which 
we ſhall ſay more when we come to treat of that, which is un- 


queſtionably the moſt flouriſhing ſea port in this part of the 


iſland; and where, as the merchants have larger fortuncs, 
they are able, as well as inclined, to ſtrike out into great 
chemes, at leaſt for this country, where the principal impedi- 


mont to their commerce is the want of {uficient funde, and the 


dactice of withdrawing theſe, and veſting them in land, in- 
add of continuing them in trade, as ſoon as they grow any 
ning conſiderable (=). | 


3 400 Sibbaldi Prodrom. Naturalis Hiſtoriz Scotiæ, P. 1. lib. 1. cap. 9. Jobn- 
don © Epigram preſerved in Camden. Additions to the Ergliſn Tranſlation of 
db vition of Scotland. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 6. Additions to the 


4 Engliſh Tranſlation. of the Britannia.— ()) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 8. Stat. 


4 . Geo, II. cap. 38. C. 1.—(z) Lindſcy's Iatereſt of Scotland conſidered, p. 115. 
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LE1TH, or rather the two towns of North and South }..., 
which derive their name from the river that ſeparates 1}... 
ſtand on the ſouth ſide of the firth of Forth, and may be c 
upon as the port to the city of Edinburgh, from which tha, ,.. 
diſtant about a mile, with an admirable cauſeway for ft u 
ſengers, and a very commodious road in all weather, bet 
them (a). Theſe towns of North and South Leith arc {ic 
by a very handſome ſtone bridge, of a ſingle arch, ov(+ 1. 
river, which forms the harbour. Here is alſo a lone Quay |; 
the landing of goods; and a ſtone pier, which is carried a gu. 
way out into the ſea, which defends the harbour, notwithſtan 
ing the flatneſs of the ſhore, from being filled up with fand., 
by north-eaſt winds it would but for this precaution ; and then 
are break- waters alſo on the other ſide. "There has been wir! 
theſe few years much money expended in the improveme; (- 
this port, and ſtill greater improvements are under conſidetatus. 
which ſhews that their trade is encreaſed, and ſtill en create 
(b). The merchants of Edinburgh have very capacious w.;.. 
houſes, and whatever elle is requiſite to accommodate cithe 
their trade or ſhipping, in theſe towns, much enlarged of ls, 
and the legiſlature alto have afforded them what aſſiſtance 1. 
have applied for to parliament, towards accompliſhing whate: 
ſhould be found expedient for augmenting, deepening, or le! 
ring the harbour, or might contribute to its ſafety and con 
nience {c). The firth is here ſomewhat more than two cage 
broad; and at the mouth of the harbour there is a road, whe: 
the greateſt ſhips may ride with ſecurity. 

TEE firth, or, as we find it ſometimes written, the frith © 
Forth, is at the mouth of it, from North Berwick to tene, 
full five leagues broad, having the little ifland ot Var, 
which there is a lighthouſe, and there might be a fort, : 
midſt of it; and to the welt of this the rocky ifland gt bu 
notwithſtanding which, the largeſt fleet may enter and (ail i; 
it many miles with the utmoſt facility, and in the gre: 
ſafety (d). From its mouth to Stirling Bridge it 15 two” | 
leagues in extent. It was known to the ancients by the a 
of Bodotria (e), or, as Ptolemy calls it, Boderia, and has be 
ever famous for the number of its havens, ſome of which 
deed are, in their preſent condition, ſcarce worthy of that nan 
but, however, moſt of them are very capable of being p 
a much better ſtate than that into which they are fallen, wi" 
ever the commerce of this country ſhall require it % 18} 


a 


* 


(a) Camdeni Britannia, p. 699. A ſhort Account of Scotland, p. 89. 0 _ 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 8.—(6) Brome's Travels through England, Scotland, and Wat 
p. 213, 214. Additions to Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et Combs“ 
cialis, p. 6,—(c) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 8. Maitland's hiſtory of Ediobarz* 
book viii. p. 500. Stat. xxvii. Geo. II. cap. 8. §. 1.——{(&d) Short Accout * | 
Scotland, p. 21. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 6.——(*/} Tok 0. 
Julii Agricola. Camdeni Britannia, p. 688. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antique 
Britannicarum, p. 42.—(f) Additions to Camden's Britannia. Atlas Marin 


et Commcicialis, p. 8. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 6, cuſton- 
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ent om-houſe accounts they reckon three ports on the ſouth ſide. 
'i'he firſt of thele is Borrowſtonnels, of which Alloa 1s a mem- N 
ber, and to which there belong beſides fixteen creeks ; as Pre- 4 
ton Pans has five (g). On the north fide there is the port of 1 
Kircaldic, which is a pretty well-built town, about a mile in 1 
length, and by the aſſiſtance of an act of parliament, its port is | [ 
now in a pretty good condition, with a port for building and re- i 
patring ſhips, collicries, falt works, and a linen manutactory in 4 
its neighbourhood (4). To this the Anſtruthers eaſt and welt 7 
are members; and there belong to it beſides, fifteen creeks 
within the limits of the firth. Theſe are ſome in a better, ö 
{ome in a worle condition, but, as we have before remarked, are a 
all very ſuſceptible bf improvements; and of courſe this muſt | 
ſully ſhew how exceedingly commodious the firth is for foreign 
commerce. We have, in ſpeaking of the ports of Lynn and 
Hull, ſo very fully explained the numerous advantages that ne- 
ceſſarily attend ſucceſs in foreign trade (7), that the reader will 
eaſily conceive what mighty benefits may be drawn from be- 
tween thirty and forty creeks and havens, that lie within this 
hrth, and at the ſame time, even the moſt remote of them, 
within the compals of about thirty Engliſh miles one of the 
other. | | 
Ix treating of thoſe ports, we mentioned the original of their 
commerce to have been their dealing in Iceland cod; it 1s 
therefore ft we ſhould obſerve here, that the inhabitants or 
both ſides this firth, excluſive of many other valuable branches 
of the fiſhing trade, and efpecially of oyſters, not interior per- 
haps to any, have an advantage equivalent to this at their ver 
doors (4). The herring fiſhery in the Forth laſts annually 
about two months ; and 1s, or might be, of very great ſervice. 
'They commonly employ about eight hundred boats, and in them 
between five and fix thoutand inen and boys at leaſt. It is 
| computed that about forty thouiand barrels of herrings are 
| Caught and cured in a ſeaſon (/; theſe, though lean, are ver 
b firm, found fiſh ; came formerly to a very good market in 
Sweden, and are ſtill fold with conſiderable profit in the Ca- 
narics, the Weſtern Iilands, and in ſeveral parts of America. 
About one ſixth of theſe herrings may be ſpent at home; and 
i value of what is exported is modeſtly computed at forty 
| Riouſand pounds. The manner in which this fiſhery is carried 
on, renders it exceedingly beneficial to the country. 'The boats 
bclong partly to the fiſhermen, who employ the reſt of the year 


i catching of white fiſh ; but the greateſt part are commonly 

le 3 89 Ports of North Britain, with their Members and Creeks, Edinb. 1914, 8vo, - 
4 ouch's Book of Rates, p. 385, 386, 387. (h) Additions to Camden's Bri. 
Rannia. 


an Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 387. Stat. xv. Geo, II. cap. 8.—{7) Po- 

ical Survey of Great Britain, vol. i, p. 16 

petween England and Scotland, p. 20, 21. 
{) The Intereſt of Scotland e 


g,——(k) Spruell's Account current 
Atlas Maritimus et Commerc. p. 9, 10. 
onſidered, p. 195. Stat, xiii, Geo. I. cap. 30. §. 1, 
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the property of ſhip-carpenters, and other perſons, on ſors | * 
(m), who build and equip them in the way of adventures; .. 
the hiſtory of this fiſhery being very curious and entertain 
as well as pertinent to our purpoſe, the reader cannot but“ 
pleaſed that we enter into it. % 
AN adventure of this kind is called a Drave ; and ;; it, 
managed. Two or three fiſhermen aſſociate hve or fig lass 
men (n); for there are commonly eight or nine men ton RE 
Each fiſherman' has a net of his own ; the reſt are taken une 
the netmakers, who by theſe means enter likewile into the a. 
venture. A perſon is appointed in the nature of a purfer /- 
who lays in proviſion, and other neceſlaries, and receive; t/ 
money for which the herrings are fold. When the fcaſon 
over, the account is made up; and all the expences being {1 
diſcharged, what remains is divided into eight or nine thare., 
or, as they call them, deals. The proprietor of the boat dre. 
one deal; every fiſherman half a, deal; every net half a del, 
every landman, who has never been in the trade before, 
quarter deal (p). Thus all parties are intereſted in profit an. 
lols ; and by this fiſhery it is plain, that ſeveral thoutand cc 
ſeamen are made every year, who work the other ten ment 
as labourers, farmers ſervants, or artificers (%. It is befides; 
fund of buſineſs for ſhip-carpenters, coopers, ipinners of twine, 
netmakers, and other mechanics, for the better part of then 
It is to be regretted that a fiſhery fo uſeful to the court, 
ſhould be under any diſcouragements; and yet {ome there at; 
In ancient times there was a certain quantity of herrinys tak 
for the king's kitchen; and, as luch impoſitions never w cat 0! 
this has been converted into a tax of ten ſhillings upon cv 
ſizeable boat, that is, every boat that takes three thouſand he: 
rings; which duty being long ſince granted away by the dent, 
is become a tax upon the induſtrious for the tuppert of ine ics 
(r). When this fiſhing is profitable, the poor people par! 
chearfully enough; but when, as it too often happens, . 
proves not to be the caſe, they complain bitterly, and it fu 
them out of humour with the buſineſs (s). There ls 4 d. 
likewiſe to be paid to the high admiral's deputy, who prefice 


(n) This is exactly on the plan of the old Dutch fiſhery, and is at 07” 
moſt frugal, the moſt ſucceſstul, and the beſt calculated for the public de“ 
—(n) By engaging in theſe adventures, and going through all parte 0! the = b 
fiſhery, fleering and rowing the boat from place to place, night and day, 30 ** 
winds and weathers, theſe landmen, in three or four years, becomes e 
ſeamen, and are ſo eſteemed on board men of war.—(o) In a pretty good my, * 
proviſions, and other neceſſaries, may amount to about a third of the ure. | 
the herrings, and very ſeldom to leſs. — (%) Such a landman, whatever 
may be, is {tiled a boy, in the ſame ſenſe that we ule the word youngher. = 
(q) Over all this coaſt, when ſervants hire themſelves to place, they cf 
bargain to have the drave-free. — (r) This is one, among many inſtance*, gh 
old conſtitution (utterly unfavourable to induſtry) not being ſo thorough!) be. | 
out as we imagine ( The grantee of the crown is in the caſe of 2 bn 105 
without contilbuting either labour or money, is always entitled to pio, 
where thoſe who contribute both are ſubject to loſs, * 
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over this fiſhery; which, as it was long ago obſerved, ought to be 1; 
ken away, and the efforts of theſe poor, but active and indu- | 

* frious men, always precarious in their nature, left as free as 9 
poſſible. How far a late law, for encouraging this coaſt fiſhing, : 

8 


Vas operated in thele particulars, we cannot lay (t); but it either . 
of them remain, one would wiſh it was removed. In former ö 
times the people of Fife carried on a more exienſive, and, by 1 
very far, a more lucrative fiſhery, which we ſhall have occa- 
non to mention in another place; but in the civil wars they re- 4 
ccived ſo heavy a blow, that this buſineſs, which was the great 
'upport of the coaſt towns, has been diſcontinued ever ſince (u). 
Tur river Tay, called by the Romans Pavus, or Taus, is j 
;ndifputably the largeſt in North Britain. It riſes in Braidalbin, \ 
on the frontiers of Lorn; and having in the paſlage of a few 1 
miles augmented its ſtream, by the acceiſion of ſeveral ſmall rills, | 
/preads itſelf into a little lake, called Loch Dochart; out of 
which having run but a little ſpace, it expands itſelf again. 
Leaving this ſecond lake, it rolls ſome miles with a conſiderable 
body of water, and then diffuſes itſelf abroad in the ſpacious 
Loch Tay ; which reckoning from the ſources of the river, is | 
twenty-four miles in length (x), though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 1 
lake is but thirteen; almoſt as ſoon as it iſſues from hence, it 4 
receives the river Lion, coming out of Loch Lion, and running 
through Glen Lion; which having travelled in a manner pa- 
 rallel to it, from its ſource, for the {pace of twenty-five miles, 
at length joins the Tay as it enters Athol, which it next tra- 
verſes, and directing its courſe in a manner due eaſt, receives 
almoſt all the waters of that countrv. Bending then to the 
ſouth, at the diſtance ot ſix miles, it reaches Dunkel (/, which, 
in the language of our anceſtors, ſignifies the Hill of Hazels, 
was the very centre of the old Caledonia, and is at preſent 
eſteemed the heart of the Highlands. The river is very broad 
dere, inſomuch that there is a ferry over it at each end of the 
town, Dunkel was formerly a biſhop's ſee ; is pleaſantly ſitu- 
2ted; and his grace the duke of Athol has a palace here, and 
gardens, enriched with every thing that art, ſupported by ex- 
- pence, conducted by correct judgment, and directed by true 
taſte, can beſtow (z). Declining ſtill to the ſouth-eaſt, with a 

| winding courſe, tor above twelve miles, the Tay receives a 
urge ſupply of waters from the county of Angus; and then 


{t) Stat. xxix, Geo. II. entitled,“ An act for encouraging the fiſheries in that 
2 ; bart of Great Britain called Scotland.“ — (A) Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern 
ts i Hands of Scotland, p. 356, 357, Memoirs of Henry Guthry, late biſhop of Dunkel, 


\t Scotland; wherein the conſpiracies and rebellisn againſt King Charles I. of bleſ- 
ALL memory, to the time of the murder of that monatch, are bric fly and faithfully 
_ + '*lated, p. 170. The Intereſt of Scotland conſidered, p. 184, 185.—(w) Tacit. in 


v 
"IN 


. Julii Agricole. Camdeni Britannia, p. 708. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiqui- 
tatum Britannicarum, p. 226. — C) Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. i. 
Foamdeni Britannia, p. 708. A true Deſcription of the Country of Scotland. 
„1 % Hectoris Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum 


e 4 Hiltoria, lib. i. Camdeni Britannia, p. 708.—(s) Additions to the Engliſh Tran- 
arion of Camden's Britannia. | 
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running ſouth-weſt for eight miles more, is joined in that ſpace 
by ſeveral rivers, the moſt conſiderable of which is the Almon! 
Turning then to the ſouth-eaſt, at the diſtance of about hi. 
miles (a), this copious river comes with a iwelling ſtream h 
Perth, or St. Johnſton's, which is the capital of the ſhire «© 
that name, and a very pleaſant, plentiful, and thrivins place. 
Thr Romans, as we learn from the moſt authentic wks. 
rities, were long in this part of the country, and have nous 
left more viſible marks ot their manner of maintaining conque!., 
or of making war (6b). The camp, or, as ſome rather incline 1, 
call it, caſtle, at Ardoch, is one of the moſt pei fect in th; 
Wand ; and the military way, that runs eaſtward from . 
caſtle of Duplin to the water of Erne, is ſtill very ſtrong + 
ſound for ſeveral miles, and broad enough for two coaches +: 
Pals, one by the other, with eaſe {c). There was, as our h. 
ſtorians inform us, an ancient city called Berth, which wv; 
ruined by an inundation of the Tay in the beginning of te 
thirteenth century, at ſome diſtance from the place where &. 
Johnſton's is now ſeated (d). This, which probably derive: 1; 
name from that, is a royal burgh, or as it is ſtiled in Sour} 
Britain a corporation, which Camden calls in Latin, Urbecylz, 
applied with great propriety to this place; which, though 
the foot of the mountains, and ſurrounded by them at a diſtance, 
is very finely ſituated, with verdant plains on each fide, ha 
ſerve extremely well for bleach fields; and are highly ute 
to the linen manufacture, which is the chief fupport « 
Perth (e). Hither in the winter, for buſineſs partly, and part! 
{or pleaſure, many of the nobllity and gentry from the Highline 
reſort, and purchaſe whatever Engliſh, and other gooud> an 
manufactures, they have occaſion for; and there is HEC] 
great intercourſe by land from the ſouthern parts of the countr!, 
to facilitate which, tolls have been granted for repairing and in 
proving the road from Stirling hither, by a late act of par. 
ment (%. In reſpect to its foreign commerce, it is accounte: 
a port, and has four creeks dependent on it. The high count!) 
behind it affords plentiful paſture to ſheep and black cattle; ar 
the Lowlands produce abundance of corn. W hen the fir woods, 


(a) Theſe diftances are very carefully taken from a Map of the King's Roar, 
made by the late General Wade, from Stirling to Inverneſs, with the counties 
jacent. — ( Corn. Tacitus in vita Agricolz. Camdeni Britannia, p. 79717” 
Ricardi Viti, Hiſtoriarum Britanniz. lib. iv. p. 318.—(c) Buchanani Rerum Seo! 
carum Hiſtoria, lib. iv. Sir Robert Sibbald's Diſſertation on the Thule ©! thi of 
cients in the Engliſh Edition of Camden's Britannia, col. 1996, 1181. I 
Scptentrionale, or a Journey through moſt of the Counties of Scotland, s 0 
the North of England, by Alexander Gordon, A. M. London, 1736, f & 
chap. iv. p. 41.—(d) Hectoris Boethii Scotorum Hiſtoriæ, lib. X111. Buchan? 
Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. vii. Camdeni Britannia, p. 08 —(e) 114 
ſcription of the Country of Scotland. Short Account of Scotland, p. 59, 9% * 
ditions to the Engliſh TranJation of the Britannia,—{f ) Stat, xxvi, Geo. II. cap. $'- 


* * 
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which are very regularly planted about Dunkel, come to be 
felled, and the other improvements that have been made of 
late years, under the auſpice of a noble peer, who is leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his titles than his patriotiim, ſhall alſo be made 
known by their effects, the exports from Perth will be more 
conſiderable (g). At preient the inhabitants drive a good deal 
of domeſtic trade; and their commerce is chiefly to Norway 
and the Baltic, to which countries they ſend corn and linen 
to other places, beſides theſe, ſome lead, and great quantities 
of pickled ſalmon. The tide flow hither, and ſhips of tole- 
rable burthen ride in the harbour; but thoſe of a larger fize 
remain at Dundee (4). As things ſtand at prelent, Perth 
may be conſidered not only as a town in good condition, but 
as one in a riſing ſtate, the trade of which will certainly in— 
creale in proportion as the country about it improves, of which, 
in conſequence of the people's coming to underſtand, the 
only effeQual means of engaging them to puriuve their own 
intercſts, there are very ſtrong and well-founded expectations. 

THE Tay continuing ſtill a ſouth-eut coarſe, receives a 
few miles below Perth the river Frne, which ifluing tiom a 
loch of the ſame name, traverſes the county ot Strath ern, 
and paſſes by Abernethy, once the capital of the Pict ith king- 
dom (i); welled by the waters of this lait river, the Tay 
running next directly caſt, enlarges itſelf till it becomes about 
three miles broad; but contracts again before the town of 
Dundee; ſoon after which it opens into the German Oc an (9. 
At the entrance of the firth, there are ſands both v2 ine north 
and on the {outh fide; the former {tiled Goa, the latter Aber- 
lay and Drumlan; and before thele, in the very mou of the 
firth, thole which are called the Crols . Sands. At But- 
tonnels, which is the northern promontory, there ate two 
light-houſes. The ſpace between the North and the South 
Sands may be near a mile, with about three fathoms water 
but being within the firth, it grows deeper; and in the road 
ot Dundee, is full fix fathoms (/). The firth of Tay is not 
indeed fo large, or ſo commodious, as that of Forth, but from 
Buttonneſs- to Perth it is not leſs than forty miles; and the 
whole may be, without any great impropriety, ſtiled a harbour, 
which has Fife on one fide, and the ſhires of Perth and Angus 
on the other, very fertile and pleaſant countries both (m). It 


z] Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 17. Crouch's Book of Rates, 
P. 335. Cutler's Coalting Pilot, p. 8. — ( Spruel's Account cu ent between 
England and Scotland. Short Account of Scotland, p 90. Adiitions to the 
Engliſh Tranflation of the Britannia. Gordon's Iti:erarium Septentrionale, P. i. 


Cap. iv. p. 34. — HeCtoris Boethii Scotorum Hiſtoria, lib. x Buchanani Rerum 
Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. v. Camdeni Britannia, p. 705. Gordon's ltinerarium 
Septentrionale, P. it. p. 164. — (4 A true Deſc:iption of S otland. — ) Short 


2 of Scotland, p. 99. Atlas Maritimus & Commercialis, p 6. Cutler's 
caſtin 


Britann 


g Pilot, p. 8. — (n) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's 
ia. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 7, 
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is impoſſible to ſay this without refleQing a little upon the {cy 
ation of Fife, which lies between theſe biths, and has 6: 
rather had, beſides thoſe in theie two firths, tome other, and 
thoſe not contemptible harbours, immediately upon the lea /; 1 
One would be apt to imagine that, from ſo excellent a ſitua. 
tion, this country muſt have been diſtinguiſhed by beine 
wonderfully populous, crouded with towns, and thele town, 
abounding with commerce. Anciently it ſeems it was to (. ; 
and if it be not in this condition now, the reaſons may, with- 
out difficulty, be aſſigned; it would be well if they were z: 
eaſily removed. After the acceſſion of King James the Sixt! 
to the throne of England, the court lords extended what the, 
called the power of the crown, but which reſting in thei: 
hands, was in reality theirs beyond meaſure; and this waz 
oppoſed, for purpoſes merely their own, by others, who, ir 
right of their popularity, exerciſed alſo a power more detri. 
mental to the public peace, and not at all more directed t. 
the public good; and thus the true principles of policy were 
in a manner loſt. On the other hand, an unreaſonable and il 
timed zeal for forms, produced as unreaſonable an averſion t 
things indifferent in themſelves; and thus, while religion wa 
all the cry, the_true ſpirit of the Chriſtian Faith was in a man- 
ner extinguiſhed. Party diſputes in church and ſtate deitroy - 
ing, as they ever will do, all ſenſe of public ſpirit, made way 
for a civil war, which ruined the ſmall remains of paſt pro- 
ſperity. After the reſtoration, an oppreſſive government in 
one part of the country, which connived, for its own ſupport, 
at the eſtabliſhment of a more oppreſſive ariſtocracy in the 
other, extirpated all feeds of induſtry, and brought on tha? 
general decay in agriculture, manufaQures, and commerce, 
which, however viſible, was, till very lately, rather to be 
lamented, even by the moſt diſintereſted patriots, than with 
any rational hopes of ſucceſs to be put in any train of being 
recovered. However diſtaſteful in one light the contempla- 
tion of its former greatneſs may be, it cannot but afford us 
ſatisfaction in another; for what has once been, may moſt 
certainly be again. The country and the climate, without 
queſtion, are as good as ever ; and though the ſame thing cannot 
be ſaid of its ports, yet, with ſome labour, and a little expence, 
even theſe may be made ſo; after which, if any method can 
be found to employ in manufactures, and thereby engage the 
youth to remain at home, there is no doubt that an inde- 
fatigable application may quickly reſtore what a ſeries of untor- 
tunate accidents, ſucceeded by ſupine neglect, have brought 
into ſo melancholy a condition. 


(n) The reader will meet with a ſuccin& account of theſe ports in the ſucceed- 
ing chepter.— (e) Joanris Leſlæi Regionum et Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcriptio, 
p. 22, 23. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. i, Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 704; and particularly Johnſton's elegant and excellent epigrammatick 
Deſc: iption. 
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Tur Allectum or Taiodunum of the ancients, now the 
icwn of Dundee, is alſo a royal burgh, ſtands at the diſtance 
of two leagues within the mouth of the firth, upon which it 
aba convenient harbour, joined to the town, by a cauſeway, 
neatly planted with trees (). This place is very elegantly 
built, the houſes of ſtone, though not very high, with four 
large open ſtreets, and a very ſpacious market place (q). The 
rich countries of Gowty and Merns, which he behind it, 
ſupply great quantities of corn, that are laid up in convenient 
granaries there, and may be conſidered as the ſtaple commodity 
cf the place. The inhabitants had formerly a very extenſive 
inland trade, and an advantageous commerce to the North, by 
which they grew very opulent, and, as the cuſtom of that 
country is, diſviayed it alike in their public, and in their pri- 
vate buildings (r). Their harbour was well ſecured, admitted 
ſhips of large burthen; and they had very ſubſtantial and capa- 
cious warchoules to reccive their cargoes. All this grandeur, 
however, ſerved only to bring on it a ſevere calamity ; for in 
the civil wars, after the fatal defeat of King Charles the 
Second's forces, the ſuppoſed ſtrength, and great extent of 
the place, induced many to take ſhelter here, and many more 
to fend their effects hither, which quickly drew the Engliſh 
army before the town; and though Major-General Lumſden 
made a gallant defence, it was carried by ſtorm September 1, 
1651, and all that were in arms put to the ſword. The plun- 
der here was prodigious, and the loſs the heavieſt that the 
trade of Scotland ever received. There were then in this 
harbour threeicore fail of ſhips, a circumſtance ſufficient to 
demonſtrate the truth of what has been ſaid. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that Dundee is no more what it was. The 
truth is, that though, the inhabitants ſtruggled for a time, 
and made their utmoſt efforts to repair this dilaſter, yet the 
found their endeavours vain, and their affairs ever after on the 
decline. So that, even before the Union, their commerce 
began to decay, and, in conſequence of that, their harbour 
and public works; and this to ſuch a degree, that they were 
obliged to apply to the legiſlature for relief, and in the laſt 
- parliament held in Scotland, obtained a grant of a ſmall exciſe 
duty, of one third of an Engliſh penny, upon every gallon of 
ale or beer ſold in the town (7), for the term of twenty-five 
years, payable to the provdſt, magiſtrates, and town council 
of the place, who were appointed truſtees for paying the public 


(% Camdeni Britannia, p. 510. True Deſcription and Diviſion of Scotland. 
Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 7. Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, 
P. 1. chap. iv. p. 33.— (q) Short Account of Scotland, p. 104, 105. Cutler's 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 8. Additions to the laſt Edition of the Britannia in Engliſh, 
col. 952.—(r) See the deſcription of this place by Johnſton (who was born near 
it) in Camden, Sce alſo the article of Dundee, in Doctor Jeremy Colliers 
Geographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary. — (7) Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, 
p. 361. Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, p. 325, 326. Heath's Chronicle, p. 301. 


— (t) This Act was never printed, but the title appears in the third volume of 
the Scots AQs, p. 782, 


EY and the ſubſtance recited in the ſubſequent Acts of the 
Britiſh Parliament. 
debts 
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debts of the town, and for clearing or improving the harbour; 

and for rebuilding the common hall and gaol; and tor main- 
taining other public works of the town, and paving the ſtreets ; 

and for giving falaries to maſters for inſtructing youth. Jh 
duty has been continued to them for the fame, and other he 
purpoſes of public utility, by two ſubſequent acts, and ha: 
been highly ſerviceable (½%. 

I HAVE inſiſted on this the more particularly, and tran- 
ſcribed the very words of the ſtatute, that it may ſerve to ex- 
plain what 1s intended by thele grants, which are often men- 
tioned elſewhere, and that I might have an opportunity of 
obſerving how much better a method this is of {upporting a 
decayed town, and repairing harbours (w), than laying dutics 
upon the ſhips that come to the port, which 1s really counter- 
acting the very deſign of ſuch grants, as every additional bur- 
then upon trade muſt contribute rather to leſſen than increaſe 
it; whereas this very light, and almoſt inſignificant, tax upon- 
the common drink, anſwers the purpoſe much more effectually. 
It is alſo neceſſary to remark, that in all theſe laws there arc 
perſons of great diſtinction appointed as overſeers (*), and 
a day fixed for the truſtees to make up their annual accounts; 
fo that it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, that any fraud; 
ſhould be committed, or the ends for which the relief was 
given fruſtrated or negleQted (9): 

I uxE river of Southetk riſes amongſt the mountains in the 
north of Angus, called Binchichins; running directly ſouth 
for many miles, till, near the ſeat of the Larl of Airly, it makes 
an angle, and directs its courſe eaſtward through the county 
of Forfar, and, after viſiting Brechin, once a biſhop's ſee, 
where there is a noble ſtone bridge of two arches over it (z,. 
falls at length into the German Ocean a little below Montrolc. 
This is ſaid to have been the Manturum of the Romans, and 
conſequently there was no foundation for Latinizing it, as ſome 
of our antiquaries have done, by Mons Roſeus, or Mons Ro- 
farum, the Mount of Rouſes (a). The new, it ſeems, being 
only a recovery of the ancient Britiſh name, Mant er olc, 
which is no more than the Mouth of the Stream (5% The 
town is tolerably well-built, making one long ſtreet parallel to 
the river, and another ſhorter one, that croſſes it. At the 


6) Stat. iv. Geo. II. cap. 2. xx. Geo. II. cap. 17. §. 1. — (ww) Taxes, 
even upon the neceſſaries of life, when for neceſſary uſes, prudently impoſed, and 
frugally expended, are never regretted, and, inſtead of diſcouraging, promote 
induſtry. — (x) In theſe Acts the Earl of Strathmore, and other perſons of qua- 
Iity and diſtinction, who have property in the neighbourhood, are appointed to 
zudit the annual accounts. — (% By ſuch accounts it appears how repairs and 
improvements are gradually aa, and ſometimes (as in the preſent caſe) the trut- 
tees are impowered to borrow on the fund conceded by the att. — (=) Camden! 
Britannia, p. 711. Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, P. ii. p. 165. Additi- 
ons to the Engliſh tranſlation of the Britannia. (@) Joan Leſlæi, Regionum et 
Infularum Scotiz Deſcriptio, p. 33- Hectori: Boethii, Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, 


fol. s, 6. Camdeni Britannia, p. 711. — (6) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum 
Britannicarum, p. 170. 
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entrance there is a rock on the north, called the Stone, and a 
ſand bank on the ſouth, called the Annot; but the port is tole- 
rably good, when a ſhip is once in, and will be better when the 
improvements are made, for which the burghers obtained a 
rant of the ſame nature with that before- mentioned to the 
town of Dundee, which cannot but be favourable to the trade 
of its inhabitants (c. 5 
Pur river Dee has its ſources on the ſides of the mountains, 
or, as they are ſtiled in this country, the Braes of Mar. It runs 
almoſt a direct eaſt courſe of fifty miles; is a clear ſharp 
ſtream, gradually augmented by many brooks and rivulets, and 
celebrated from all antiquity tor breeding great quantities of 
moſt excellent ſalmon (d). The river Don riſes {ome miles 
farther to the north; and declining to the ſouth-eaſt, falls, as 
well as the Dee, into the German Ocean. Both of theſe rivers 
have bridges over them, at no great diſtance from their fall; that 
Over the Dee conſiſts of ſeven arches, and is eſteemed a work 
of much magnihcence ; that upon the Don is only of a ſingle 
arch, ſuſtaired on each ſide by a rock, and is a moſt noble and 
ſurprizing piece of workmanſhip (e). The ſalmon fiſhery has 
been a conſtant object of government in this kingdom for up- 
wards of three hundred years; for by a law in the reign of 
King James the Firſt %, the killing of ſalmon in forbidden 
time, is prohibited under a penalty of forty ſhillings for the firſt 
offence ; and for the third, the offender was to loſe his life, or 
to ranſom it. This forbidden time was from the teaſt of As- 
ſumption to that of St. Andrew; that is, from the fifteenth of 
Auguſt to the thirtieth of November (g). By another ſtatute 
in che ſame reign, it was provided, that merchants ſelling of 
ſalmon in foreign parts, ſhould bring back its value, one moiety 
in ready money, and the other in Gaſcoigne wine (A). By 2 
law in the reign of King James the Fifth, the former ſtatutes 
are directed to be put into ſtrict execution (i); and in the 
reign of King James the Sixth, there 1s another law for enforc- 
ing theſe penalties, as alſo for regulating the fi7.e of caſks, ac- 
cording to the ſtandard kept at Aberdeen (+); and by a ſtatute 
in the reign of Charles the Second (/, it is directed that each 
barrel ſhall contain ten Stirling gallons; and the better to aſ- 
certain this, thoſe barrels were to be marked by the coopers 
who made, and alio by the merchants who exported them, 
under certain penalties. There are, beſides theſe, ſevera) 


(c) Stat. vi. Geo. I. chap. 7. vii. Geo. II. cap. 6. — (4) Hectoris Boethii, Sco- 
torum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 5, Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, P. i. p. 88. 
Camdeni Britannia, b. 712.— e) Sce the art cle of Aberdeen in Collier's Dictio- 
nary. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialls, p. 8. Additions to the Engliſh Tran- 
lation of Camden—(f) Stat. Jac. I. par. 1. cap. 10. p. 3-—{g/) Stat. Jac. I. p. 2. 
c. 35, p. 9.— (/ Stat. Jac. I. p. 10. cap. 132. p. 41. This was the ulual ſtrain of 
policy in thoſe times; and the like proviſion was made ſometimes in reſpect to 


Engliſh wool.—(+) Stat. Jac.V. p. 4. C. 16. p. 206,—(k) Stat. Jac. VI. p. 8. C. 141. 
p. 491.— (07% Stat, Car, II. p. 1, (eff. 1, c. 33. p. 191, 
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later laws for regulating the manner of taking ſalmon in river«; 
for enforcing the former laws, with new and milder penaltics : 
and for other purpoſes, that were eſteemed likely to promote 
this fiſhery ; and to ſupport the credit of the ſalmon caught an 
cured in Scotland, and ſent from thence to foreign parts C. 

THE reaſons have been already athgned why ſalmon are 
ſuppoſed to delight in theſe rivers ; but there may be allo o&h© 
_ cauſes, with which we are not acquainted, ſince in Neri! 
Britain, and in other countries, theſe fiſh are found in gre! 
abundance in ſome rivers; while in others, that are very nea; 
them, and that differ not in any diſcernable quality, ſalmon ate 
never caught at all. They diſtinguiſh theſe hſih according 90 
their ſizes; the ſmaller are called grils, which fome ſuppote 
to be a kind of ſalmon-trout, and the larger, which paſs {impl; 
under the name of ſalmon. In ſome places the larger, 1; 
others the leſs are eſteemed; but in reſpect to both forts 11 1; 
allowed, that their excellency in a great meaſure depends upor 
the packing and curing; and therefore nothing can be of {© 
high importance to the promoting and ſupporting this branch 
of commerce, as the putting thoſe laws, that were ſo prudent|y 
made in reference to this matter, ſtrictly in execution (u, 
which has been the great merit of the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, 
and, as will ever happen in ſuch caſcs, hath eſtabliſhed an opi- 
nion of ſuperior value, and conſequently procured a ſuperior 
price at foreign markets. So that this fiſhery, more elpeciail» 
in theſe rivers, is ſtill of great conſequence; and, by a v*r / 
late law, the inhabitants are allowed to export either pickled ©: 
dried ſalmon, on certain terms, into South Britain, either {or 
home conſumption or re-exportation, which cannot fail of pro. 
ving a ſtrong encouragement to this branch of the North Bri 
Uſh fiſhery, and was an indulgence long deſired, as well as ver 
much wanted (0). 

Ox the banks of the Don ſtands the city of Aberdeen, bettc' 
known by the name of old Aberdeen, ſo cloſe to the ſea ſide, 
that ſome part of it is ſuppoſed to have been waſhed away. I: 
was a biſhop's ſee, the cathedral being dedicated to St. Macher. 
Towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century the king's college 
was founded there, and the privileges of a univerſity granted in 
the moſt ample terms, though, as a place of public ſtudy, it 
had been a ſeat of the muſes long before (p). This cathedra! 
and college are very handſome buildings, and the chicf orna- 
ments of the place. At the diſtance of a mile ſouth ſtands Nev 
Aberdeen, upon the river Dee, the county town, ſeated or 


(m) Stat. W. & M. cap. v. p. 33s. W. III. cap. xii. p. 492; cap. xii. p. 
8 n) Deſlandes Recueil de different Traitez de Phyſique, p. 169. Dictionnaire 

niverſelle de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 695, 696. Spruel's Account current: 
between Scotland and England.—(s) Stat. xxix. Geo. II.— (%) HeQoris Boethil 
Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 3. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. i. 
Camde di Britannia, p. 712. 
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mutee hills, and ſtretching itſelf every way. In the beginnin 
of the nxteenth century the marſhal college was (q) erected and 
endowed, has all the privileges of a univerſity; and has re- 
ceived lately conſiderable additions, as well from the benevo- 
lence of its own members, as the well-judged generoſity of the 
gun. Here is a very ſpacious market-place, the houſes in ge- 
neral arc very well built, and public edifices, particularly two 
churches, very ſpacious and beautiful ſtructures (/). Few 
cities are in poſſeſſion of more, or of greater natural advantages 
than Aberdeen; the air is pure and wholeſome, the climate 
remarkably mild; excellent water, and, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, a medicinal ipring. Proviſions of all forts, good in 
their kind, and very cheap ; and the people of the place diſtin- 
guiſhed for their courteous behaviour (. 
I' urs circumſtances premiſed, we need not wonder that 
this is a populous place, or that it ſhould be accounted the 
third in North Britain, having ſo many different methods to 
attract, and not fewer means to preſerve and maintain, its in— 
habitants; as enjoying a great inland trade, and drawing from 
the adjacent countries commodities and manufactures of very 
conſiderable value (t). In the ſhire of Aberdeen there are 
Guarrics of ſpotted marble, and allo ſome of. very good late. 
Grain of all forts, and trom counties at a conſiderable Ciftance, 
are brought thither, as the beſt market. "There are vaſt plan- 
tations of fine fir trees in its neighbourhood, which in time 
muſt prove very, beneficial, more eſp<cially if by any means 
pot-aſhes, pitch, and tar, could be made to advantage (1). 
The ſalmon fiſhery is, as we have letore obſerved, of very 
great conſequence. From the cic.e of january, and during 
the three ſucceeding months, there are tent ro the London 
market, to the value ot two or three thouſand pounds. After 
that time, they are cured in ſuch a manner as to have the re— 
putation of being the beſt in the world; and the annual export 
is about one hundred laſts (w). Some attempts have been 
made in the herring and, whale Hſheries; and, ſooner or later, 
there are good grounds to preſume the inhabitants of the'e places 
muſt jucceed in both. "They likcwiſe export large quantities 
of pickled pork, which is remarkably ſweet and brim, and ad- 
mirably cured. They make here jeveral kinds of weeti 
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(q) A true Deſcription and Diviſion of Scotland. Additions to the Englith 
Tranſlation of the Britannia, Brome's Travels over England, Scotiznd, and 
Wales, P. iii. p. 186. (r) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden. 
Atlas Maritimus et Comme1rcialis, p. 8.—( / ) Sibbaldi Prodtom. Naturelis Hiſ- 
toriæ Scotiæ, P. i. lib. i. cap. 9. (7) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 8. 


Beawes's Merchants“ Directory, p. 58% — (f) Ahe moſt effectual method, perhaps 


for obtaining this, is firſt to give a bounty for the actual making, and publiſhing the 
method of making, pitch, tar, and pot-aſnes, at a low price ; and then granting a 
{mall bounty, for a ce tain term of years, for ſach quantities of theſe manuſaQtures 
as ſhall be made and ſold at, or below, that price.—{w) Dictionnaire Univerſelle 
de Commerce, tom, iii. col. 695. Spruel's Account current between Scotland and 
Eagland. Atlas Maritimus et Commereialls, p. 8. 
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manufactures, particularly ſtockings, coarſe and fine; which 
trade was very great before the union, declined afterwards, 
and 1s of late years recovered, and that chiefly from their ufins 
and manufacturing of tiicir own wool (y).—They likewije 
made plaids, fingrams, and ſome other coarſe goods. be 
linen manutacture alto flouriſhed exceedingly; and there 
were moſt excellent Oſnabrugs made, ſo called from then x. 
ſembling the German linens of that name, till the fuſper{gn 
of the bounty upon the linen manufacture gave a check to that 
ſpecies of induſtry, which, however, it is hoped will revive, 
There have been alſo large quantities of yarn ſpun here, ex- 
ported to South Britain, and wrought up at Mancheſter and 
other places; which is a ſtrong proof as well of the indulilry g 
the people, as oi the cheapneis of labour; two circumitinces 
that afford us the beſt grounds to hope, that whatever new im- 
provements may be attempted either in woollen or linen, will 
have a very fair chance of jucceeding in Aberdeen. There is 
alſo a manufacture of ſail-cloth here, and a conſiderable trade 
is likewiſe driven in the Fneſt forts of linen. Ot late, in cone 
quence of theſe, and other ſuch-like efforts of induſtry, they 
have carried on tome trade to the northern plantations, which in 
proceſs of time may prove very beneficial to the people (S). 
THE port oi Aberdeen, which has a great extent of coaſt, 
and not fewer than twenty creeks dependent upon it, is no 
more than a tide haven, with a bar that ſometimes ſhifts (a). 
But with ſome expence might be rendered not barely fate, but 
capacious alſo, and very commodious. In the year 1695 (½, 
the inhabitants of this place obtained from the parliament cf 
Scotland, not only ſuch an impoſition upon ale, as has been 
before-mentioned, in reſpect to the town of Dundee, but like 
wiſe upon ſeveral kinds of goods imported into the ſaid town, 
and ſold there, to pay off the debts of the town, and to make 
good the loſſes ſuſtained during the inteſtine commotions in 
Scotland after the Revolution; which impoſitions were to con- 
tinue for thirteen years. This term was enlarged by an act 
in 1707 for twenty-five years; and has been further pro- 
longed, by a late ſtatute, for the like time (c). But, how- 
ever uſeful, however adequate, grants of this ſort may be, 
to the repair or ſupport of decaying burghs, or havens in- 
jured by time, yet there are particular caſes, and particu! 
ſeaſons too, in which ſomething more ought to be done (d. Ihe 


(y)—Spruel's account current between Scotland and England, chap. 87, 9. 
120. Smith's Memoirs of Wool, Edit. 1747, 8o, vol. li. chap. 90. p. 65. 
(=) Intereſt of Scotland conſidered, p. 100. Beawes's Merchants Directory, 
587. The progreſs and improvement of the Linen Manufacture of North Brita? 
conſidered.— Ca) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 8. Crouch's Bo 
Rates, p. 385. 386. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 8.—(6) See the Titles of thele 
Ads, for they are not printed, in the cots Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 400. 
782,—(c) Stat. iv. Geo. II. cap. 13. §. 1.—(d) The granting a reaſonable ſum, 


to a particular place, for purpoſes aſſigned, and theſe too public purpoles, can 


never be thought an improper application of publick money. : 
| ſituation 
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gtuation of Aberdeen at this junQure, is of the utmoſt conſe- 
* quence to the commerce and manufactures of North Britain - 
and if a ſum was given at once by parliament, for putting the 


? haven into the beſt condition poſſible, it might be very pru- _ 


* dently laid out, and would produce a very large augmentation 

the cuſtoms of that port, from the time it was completedcon- 

it is already the harbour upon this coaſt where the moſt (e. 
\.derable buſineſs is tranſacted. But if it was enlarged, ren- 
iercd ſafer, and more convenient, there might be much more 
uſinels done than there is, which would not only be a local 
benefit to the town and ſhire of Aberdeen, but to all the coun- 
lies in the north-eaſt of Scotland; as might be very eaſily 
proved if that ſhould ever become neceſſary; or rather is ſo 
:pparent, that it ſtands in no need of laboured arguments to 
ſupport, or rhetorical flouriſhes to recommend it. 

THE river Devon, or Dovern, riſes not many miles north 
from the Don; and running through Strath Bogie in a wind- 
ing courſe, declining however conſtantly to the north-eaſt till 
it reaches the town of Strathbogie, and then runs for a few 
miles directly north, turns afterwards due eaſt, at length 
turns again to the north; and paſſing many miles on one fide 
of a beautiful country, which from thence derives the name 
ot Strathdevon, bending a little to the weſt, falls at length 
into that part of the German Ocean which is ſtiled Murray 
Iirth(f). This pleaſant and beautiful river contributes, in 
the diicharge of its waters, to form two little harbours for 
the town of Bamff, which 1s a royal burgh, and the chief place 
in the ſhire to which it gives name (g). It is not either large 
or rich, but near, and tolerably weli-built. What little trade 
there is, conſiſts in the exportation of corn, and falt ſalmon. 

The linen manufacture begins to ſpread in its neighbourhood ; 
but as its ports can only receive veſſels of {mall burthen, there 
is not much to be expected from its commerce, though the 
country adjacent is far from being intertile, and there is plenty 
of alum-ſtones, which, with ſome expence, and, under ju- 
dicious management, might turn to good account (A). 

\ Tax river of Spey, which is ſuppoſed to be the Tueſis of 
Ptolemy, is a river of as long courſe as moſt in North Bri- 
tain (i). It riſes in the mountains of Badenoch, according to 
the modern diviſion of this kingdom, in the heart of the ſhire 
of Inverneſs. Its waters quickly ſpread themſelves to ſuch an 
Extent, as to become a ſmall lake, called Loch Spey; from 
(e) If we conſider the thing in this light, it would, inſtead of an eleemoſynar? 
Fam, be in reality, making a good purchaſe for the revenue.—(f) Hector is 
| Sethi Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 3. Joannis Leſlæi Regionum et InſularuMN 
$212 Deſc: iptio, p. 29, 30. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's 

F'itannia.— (g/) Buchanani Re um Scoticaium Hiſtoria, lib. i. Camdeni Britan- 

J way 3 (b) This is a ſignal inſtance, that, according to the firuation of 

Races, circumſtances of their inhabitants, what is wealth in one country, 

4 x An worthleſs in anvther.—(z) Claudii Prolomei Geograph lib. viii. cap. 2. 


Fans Boethii Scoto um Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 4. Baxteri Oloſſarium Anti- 
uitatum Britannicarum, p. 232. | | 
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which, reſuming the form of a river, it proceeds fev era} mie. 
ſouth-eaſt. Then fetching a compaſs, it turns north-cas 
and in that direction runs many miles, till it reaches Ruthyy, 


by 2 ey —>— — e 


ſrom whence digreſlin 


more to the eaſt, and receiving mas 
rivulets by the way, it rolls on with a rapid ſtream to nee 
and from thence dircCting its courie northward, falls ie 
Firth cf Murray, at a place called Garmach, or Garnen 


which is a creek of no great importance, frequented cn 
ſmall veſſels, the ladings of which, conſiſting chic, 


and pickled falmon (, amount annually to about . 
There are very fine woods on the bea. 
of this river, through the greateſt part of its courſe, he vn 


or a hundred laſts. 


of which would be very much increaied, if the navizut 
the Spey could be rendered more practicable than it is 11,04 


1 
1 1 


of late years ſomething of this kind has been done, yct em! 


more, I ſpeak of what may by induſtry and application 
effected, is yet left to do (/. 


THE Loſſy, called by Ptolemy Loxa, riſes not many m. 


above the royal burgh of Flzin, which is the chict tr 


the ſhire, diſtinguiſhed by its name, in the pleatant and 
tiful country of Murray, and falls into Miirray Firth 4 
place called Loſly Mouth, or Nen!“ 
Elgin (n)). This burgh, which is ſtill a very handiome town. 1 
anciently a biſhop's ſee ; and the fine old cathedral is ſt!) vi. tt, 
The beauty ot its fituaiio 


miles below eit, at a 


| 
| 
1 
$ 


though much of it in ruins (u). 
the conveniency of the river, andthe abundance ot a. 
proviſions in its neighbourhood, has made it the winter 


of the numerous families of gentry round about, Which 0 


a great conlumption of the neceſſaries of lije, and 
chief ſupport of the place (9). 


But how fender and e 
ent a ſupport this will always prove, when unconnected v. 
other advantages, appears irom the application mace {0 ! 


legiſlature upwards of thirty years ago, ſetting tori! 


declining ſtate of the place, the decay of their port, and! 
mouth of the river filling up with ſand; in conſequence ( 
which they obtained the uſual relief for the term of nine! 
years (q), Which has put things into ſomewhat better orc, 
and the improvement of the linen manufacture has donc, 


will do, much more, 


(k) A true Deſcription and Diviſion of Scotland. Additions to the Ent“ 
Tranſlation of the Britannia. Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 387. — (7) Up": 
river the old Britiſh boats, compoſed of twigs and leather, and of Which Ne 


fpeaks in his epigram on the Spey, are yet in uſe, and, under the name 


Cu 


raghs, managed by the natives-With great dexterity. —(m) Claudi“! 


Geograph. lib. vii. cap. 2. Hectoris Boethii Scotorum Regai Deſcrip!', 
Baxteri. Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 157. — (nu) Joan! +! 


* 


ef 
4 


Regionum et Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 29. Buchanani Rerum S 
Hiſtoria, lib. i, Camdeni Britannia, p. 714. — (0) By Joining the mManurane 
ot lace, or any of alike kind, the circumſtance of ſuch a reſort, as it won" © 


tenance. — (/) 
Book of Rate 


tainly ſecure a conſumption, might turn effeQually to its mai 
tions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Britannia. 
Stat, Yi, Geo, I. cap. 7, 


* 117 
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Tur river of Findorn riſes, as I apprehend, in the hills of 

| Vonchrolky, where its waters quickly ſpread into a lake; paſſing 
> wwt of which, and running ſouth-weſt, they ſoon form a larger, 
«hich is called Loch Moy, wherein is a conſiderable ifland, 
„on which ſtands Moy Hall, the feat of Mackintoſh. The 
rer iſſuing from thence, takes a wide compaſs, and paſſing by 
Conbrugh, through which runs the great military road to Inver- 


199 
„ turns gradually to the north-eaſt, becoming che boundary + 4 
{the two ſhires into which Murray is divided, viz. Elgin and | WA: 
Nairn (). After receiving many ſmaller ſtreams, croſſing the . 


wood of Tornavan, belonging to the Earl of Murray, and run- 
ning at 2 {mall dittance from the ancient town of Forres, de- | 
dining a liitle to the north-weſt, it falls into a baſon, which 4 
receives likewile a leffer river that runs through Forres, and wn 
two other little ſtreams, which make all together, a better har- 
bour than any of the former, though dry when the tide is out, ö 

and with a bar at the mouth of the river, which, however, is WW. 

eis apt to ſhift, and of conſequence the harbour is ſafer than 

molt of the reſt. Not far from this bay ſtood anciently the 1 

rich and famous abbey of Kinloſs (7). We | 

Iz town of Nairn is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, x (4180 

wich falls into Murray Firth. On the banks of this river 44. 

ere are abundance of gentlemen's houſes, and a very hand- 

ome ſtone bridge over it, of one arch, The port is capable of 

receiving only imall veſſels; and though there are very fine 

w 00ds in, the neighbourhood, yet they turn to leſs profit than 
could be witned and therefore here, if any where in this iſland, 

iurnaces might with propriety be ſet up for melting the iron 

ores, of which here are ſaid to be no inconſiderable quantities 

within a reaionable diſtance; and by this means even the lop- 

nns of thoſe woods would be rendered of more value than the 

woods them'elves are, as things now ſtand (/. 

ACCORDING to Piolemy, the Murray Firth was the Eſtua- 

um Vararis, and he ſtiles the inhabitants of the country Vaco- 

magtz for to this place the Romans ſeem to have penctrated, 

ind perhaps ſomewhat farther (). At the bottom cf the Firth, 

aud on the ſouth bank of the river Neſſe, ſtands the town of 

tnverne!s, ſometimes, as ancient writers affirm, the rehdence of 

inc kings of Scotland (u). The great importance of Inverncſs 


tata ada con ett. od 


% Theſe deſcriptions are according to the belt maps I could procure, and 
2grceavle to the beit lights I could obtain from the perſons moſt acquainted with 
e country, — (r) Hedtoris Boethii Scotorum Reęni Deſcriptio, fol. 4. Joannis 


3 Regionum et Inſularum Scotiæ oof p. 28. Buchanani Rerum Sco- 


ticarum Hiſtoria, Ib. i. Camdeni Britann 714. Additions to the Engliſh 
# Tranſlation of the Britannia.—{/) Somethin his fort was actually done by the 
$*gents of the Yo k-buildings Compagy, 1o that there is nothing impracticable in 
che propoſal.— “t) Claudii Ptolemæi Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2. Camdeni B:i- 
tanta, P. 714. Paxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 233. He 
Bey unaccountably places them in Fife. — i) HeQoris Boethii Scotorum Repni 

De!criptio, fol. 4, 6. Joannis Leſlæi Regionum et Inſula:um Ecotig Deſcriptio, 


. 29. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. i. 
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on one ſide, and of Inverlochy on the other, ſeems to have ber 
known even in the carlicſt times, and to have been conſiders! 
in the ſame light through ſucceeding ages (w). The r. 
Neſſe, we have before obſerved, is about tour miles long, u. 
a fair tone bridge over it of ſeven arches. The town 1; cher. 
weil ſeated, tolerably built, with two churches, and is the he 
of a very large county (x). As there are always regular tre. 

in its neighbourhood, there is a great air of politenc%, +» Y 

tiful market, and more money and buſineſs ſtirring than e. 

be expected in ſo remote a part of the iſland. The court - 
its vicinity is remarkably cultivated, and its produce c. 
ſhews that the ſoil and climate arc not deſpicable. "There i: 
profitable ſalmon fiſhery, which, however, might be imprcy, 
in many reſpects. They have alſo ſome branches both gf t 
voollen and linen manufacture; and, in conſequence of e. 
excellent military roads, a great proportion of inland trade 

But, beſides all this, Invernels is a port, with twenty creeks d 
pendant on it, part on the Murray Firth to the eaſt, and part: 
the north of Inverneſs, even to the ſouth border of the cor 
of Caithneſs; yct the foreign correſpondence here is far ir 
being extenſive. Some merchants indeed there are in the te 
and ſome ſhips belonging to it, but they are ſmall in s, 

well as few in number. The harbour too is none of the bf 
which induced the inhabitants to apply to the legiſlature nc 


Li% 54 


often ſpecified, for ninctecn vears, to commence from the. 


* 


of June, 1719, which has been by a later law continued {+ 


TS ©3555 


trance (a); which is effectually ſecured by the new fort 
Arderſier, a very large and commodious fortreſs, to ſay nett 
of Loch Beaulieu, which communicates with that bay en“ 
north-weſt. Before we leave the Firth of Murray, wc v 
take the liberty of adding a few remarks that poſſibly may 
ſeem unworthy of the public notice. | 
Fnis differs from other Firths, in that it has, prope 
ſpeaking, land only on one ſide, preſenting an extent ot eve! 


(ww) Walteri Hemingford Edvardi Tertii, p. 278. Joan"! 
For dun Scotichronici ContinuatioÞp. 1283. Camdeni Britannia, p. 714 -— 
(x) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Atla- Ma. 
mus et Commercialis, p. 8.—(y) There is no place in North Britain more 80“ 
rally known than this, and conſequently no need of multiplying authorities 10" 
rard toits preſent condition,—(s ) Stat. v. Geo, I. cap. 17; xi. Geo, II. ca) y 
—(a} According tothe beſt maps I could obtain, which were very cauttoutly 7 
Pared in order to aſcertain theſe dimenſions, 1 
] mile, 


* 
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miles at leaſt in a full front to the north. Yet iz all this coun- 
try, more eſpecially where it borders on the ocean, remarkably 
Ich and fruitful, and wondertully pleaſant, as the beſt writers 
incient and modern, acknowledge, and at the fame time admit, 
at the harveſts are as abundant, and at Icaſt as early, as in the 
c:zhbourhood of Edinburgh, though that city hes almoſt a de- 
res and three quarters more to the ſouth (%. This very 
rongly corroborates what has been advanced in a tormer 
apter in reference to ſituation (©) ; and what goes ſtill farther, 
cxperience ſhews that the climate alters within the Ipace of a 
{cw miles to the weſt of Inverneſs, which may with great pro- 
bability be attributed to the north wind blowing there, not from 
the ica, but over the counties of Rofs, Canhnels, and Suther- 
iand; and it may be, this difference of climate would be ill 
more ſeverely felt, if the ſharpnetis of theie winds was not 
checked by the warm vapours ariſing trom many intervening 
lochs, and particularly from Loch Nettle cd). The herrin 


fthing is carried on in the ſame manner in the Murray Firth as 


in the Firth of Forth, except that the number of boats is (mailer, 
and each of the boats employs tewer hands (ec). There may 
be, one feaſen with another, five hundred boats, and, allowing 
{ix to a boat, about three thouſand men (// The herrings 
caught here are lean; but, notwithſtanding that, are very ſound 
and firm, and therefore fitteſt for the conſumption of the people 
in the {ugar -iftands, and other countries in very warm latitudes; 
tor though the large fat ſiſh are infinitely more delicate, and 
coniequently fetch a higa price at their proper markets, yet, 
though ever ſo ſkitully and carefully curcd, they are apt from 
their oilyneſs to become rancid in ſultry climates, and in that 
late are not either palatable or whotelome {vj}, This herring 
'ſhery thereiore delerves public notice and encouragement for 
many reaſons. It terves in the home conſumption vi both freſh 
and ſalted herrings, to furniſh a food, which experience ſhews 
% Le both nouriſhing and cheap, to the poor people in general, 
nd conſequently, which is a matter of great importance ſo long 


zs the principal trade of the country conſiſts in the export of 


= 


* 

1 

4 
? 


« 4 
1 


cland conſide red, p. 194. 


proviſions, to keep down the rate of other kinds of victual. It ie, 
of at leaſt it might be, an encouragement to the undertaking of 
other fiſherics, ſuch as cod, ling, hake, and would in time lead us 

(6) HeQoris Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 6. Joannis Lefizt Regie - 
dum et loſularum Scotix Deſcriptio, p. 26, 29. Addition to the Engli Tan- 
„ation of Camden's Britannia. — (6 


omirty) his obſervation, that roſemary eicaped in garden; near the liver Neſs 
Winters, when it periſhed in garden Fither ſouth, as we have remarked befo:c 
* ipcaking of Loch Neſle — (e) Syruct's Account Current between Scotland and 
agland. Atlas Maritimus ct Commetrcialic,” p. 9. 


(!} I ndtey's inte: oft ct 
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' . 1 here Are Piany la ves dire cting th Miller 's by CUI 
- Cacte CITING, and tncer- appointed Gr int pech ing then ſitherles, and there 


enn loped they arrive in tuch a condition at foreigu markets, a to reflect 


t on the country they come from, — ) See the teviial treatiics on the in- 
tance of ri 10 1 71 ' * : 

EBACE 5 the herring fiſhery, late Iwrubitked, in winch the 

„ And their different markets, arc deſtipguiſned. 
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” , olitical Survey of Great E.itain, vol. i. p. 6:4. 
This ſcem to he juſtified from Sir George Mackenzie {2fterveards Hart ot 
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to the almoſt entire poſſeſſion of the whale fiſhing, which , frugal. 
ly carried on, would be more beneficial than any; and che 
in general are known to breed the greateſt number, and thou u 
of the beſt ſeamen. Add to all this, that whatever edu Ye. 
ments are hereafter given, muſt operate entirely on pichle 
herrings exported, and conſequently turn the ſea into a mine, ;-. 
by bringing more money amongſt the inhabitants, enable hes 
to increaſe and extend their other improvements (5. But to 0 
this effectually, there ought to be at leaſt one good Port made 
at the public expence; and, from what has been hinted | "for 
as to the bay that hes caltivacd from Inverneſs, this expence rc 
not be very large ; ; which act of public beneficence wo: Id ra; 
the people, and put an enlarged commerce more imme; 
in their power (Ci). Such a port would be very convenicnt :, 
our men of war; and perhaps it might not be found vr 
difficult to conſtruct docks and yards in the fame place, © 
leaſt within the compaſs of the bay, or in the Firth of Cos 
marty, which would quickly excite endeavours to bring deu 
and at the ſame time to plant timber of all forts, and turn i 
thoughts of the inhabitants to the producing n val Rares 0 
every kind, which would be very practicable when they | 
a market at hand, and in a very mort ſpace render the public 
gainers, by the ſum it ſhovld appear neceſfary to lay «4: 
towards carrying ſuch an undertaking as this into execution 
In conſequence of ſuch a condeicenſion, there is certzin! 
nothing improbable, at Jeait nothing impoſſible, in ſupp: fire 
that in a country where labour is ſo cheap, and where, hon 
ever thinly peopled, the greateſt part of the inhabitants : 
glad to do any thing for bread, the conjunction of the des 
io as to make an caſy and direct communication between | he 
two ſeas, might be undertaken and accompliſhed (J. 100 
would have a great variety, and amongſt theſe, no dou", 
many unforeſeen good effects; but ſome are ſo obvious, tha! 
methinks they cannot well be diſputed. In the firſt place 
would bring, or rather it would keep many thouſands of pc 
in theſe diſtricts, which ſtand in ſo much need of inhabitants 
It would render the ſupplying them with corn, ſo cafy and che 
ditious, that induſtry would then furniſh abate ſubſſ ſence, 
and of courſe rajſe towns where there are only miſers 
villages, and villages whefe-ever there are at preſent o 
few huts. It would by degrees, as experience increaſed, . 
a country into cultivation, that has been barren for ages thro 


{(b) Dictionnaire de Commerce, tom. ii. col. 96s, Where it is acknow © 
that Scots herzings well cured, and carefully packed, equal, and even exce, 't- 
Dutch. — (i) It is allowed that here is already a very good road, ſafe anche 


and room for abundance of ſhips; ſo that where nature has done ſo muc 11 


would eaſily do the cit, — (4) Whoever adverts to the natural, and theres 


neceſſary conneCtion of cauſes and effects, Will ſee that this method would as cf 


tainly produ. e MIppiNg and naval ſtores, as the encouragement of fiſheries unge 
jeamen. — (1) See what has been already hinted as to 3 practicabilitv of fac: * 
communication. Pelitical Survey of Britain, vol. i. p. 116, 
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neglect, and art and induſtry would, in halt a century, dif- 
cover advantages, of which we have at preſent no conception 
/m). For ſuch a canal would enable the active and aſſiduous 
merchant to tranſport the returns of his trade with the Weſt 
lackes to the eaſt ſide of the iſland, which would not only 
zugment, but vary, the aſſortment of the cargoes ſent from 
the ports in the Firth of Murray into the northern, and other 
parts of Europe, and the returns which theſe would produce, 
-vuld not but be reciprocally advantageous to the traders on the 
welt fide of the iſland (u); and every year would ſtrengthen 
and enlarge this intercourſe, to the mutual benefit, not only of 
the inhabitants on both ſides of North Britain, but become 
ikewiſe the ſource of a comfortable ſubſiſtence to the new 
colonies ſettled on the banks of the conjoined lochs. Smile 
not, reader, at thele viſionary ſettlements ! or treat as chume- 
rical ſchemes theſe projets of diſtant advaniages ! for there 
was a time, when all that now reſults from our American 
plantations, the almoſt innumerable commoditics we bring 
from them, and the prodigious produce of thoſe manutactures, 
which the eſtabliſhment of theſe new markets gave being to in 
Britain, were as arrant viſions ; and in the light of chimerical 
projects, ridiculed to the full as much, by thoſe who could look 
no Farther than their noſes, and made it a high point of their 
ſhort-fighted ſapience, to treat as idle and imaginary whatever 
they either did not, or weuld not comprehend (%. But we hve 
turely in more enlightened times, are better acquainted with 
commercial effects, that revelation of the Divine Will which 
is derived to us through the light of reaſon, and inſtructs us 
% enlarge our happinels by {upplying the wants, and taking of 
tne fuperfiuitics of other men, even in the remoteft countries, 
and by fuch a communication extending notions of civility, 
ind the Knowledge of true religion, even io the end of the 
earth (p). It theſe are viſions, they are the viſions of public 
ipirit; if they are dreams, they are the dreams of one who 
has nothing more at heart than the univerſal felicity of mankind. 

BuT why viſions, why dreams, why projects? Is there no 
cvidence to ſupport the credibility of thete conjectures? Is it 
impoſſible to convince rational men that they arg ſomething 
more than viſions, dreams, or projects? Surcly there is. In 
the ſhort account that we have given of the coaſt of Murray 


+ 4a %S 


Firth, it appears to be full of declining burghs, decaved har- 
21155 J 


(n) Theſe pcople, whether drawn hither or kept, mult remain upon a prin- 
ple of induſtry ; and conſequently, in proportion as their own ciroeumttances im- 
"roved, private intereſt would bind them the ſtronger to be good ſubjeQs, —(n) 
io ſuggeſt particular advantages before they are actually produced, might occaſion 
ſputes, which are endleſs; but that in moſt countries the ſame cauſes will produce 
ine lame effed&s, is a maxim that cannot be diſputed. —(9) In order to be convinced 
ow long this humour laſted, ſce the City Mapan, a comedy by Philip Maflin - 
ger, in the eighth volume of Dodiiey's collection of old plays. — (/ Ey adopting 
caelée principles, Portugal and Holland, though very fall in point o! territory, 
»<came, the former the moſt fouriſiing monarchy, the latter the moſt potent 
iepulic, in Europe, = 1 


P 4 bouts, 
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bours, ruined churches, fallen monaſteries, and the rem nant: 
of caſtles that were palaces at the time they were built 75 
All this country, therefore, was once better peopled than it nd 
is, and thoſe people were in better circumſtances too 3 tha is. 
they had more arts, more manufactures, ad more comm erce, 
amongſt them, than they now have; and to clole this demon 
ſtration, they conſumed thoſe proviſions, the exportation a 
which conſtitute the little trade that is left. Hiſtory atteſts th, 
truth of all this; it ſhews us, at leaſt in a great meaſure, wh; 
the ancient ſtate of this country was, and the period of time ;- 


which it ſunk to what it is. We cannot, indecd, produce th. 


fame authorities to ſhew that the remaining part of the breac} 


of North Britain was once in as flouriſhing a condition; ane 
what does this prove? Not that it never was in ſuch a ſtate, c. 
ever can be put into ſuch a ſtate, but that it was decayed dont 
ago: Yet there are ſome veſtiges of former greatneis. 
caſtle of Urqhuart was heretofore a large magnificent and co{!; 
fortreſs. There are, beſides the fuins of ſeveral others, par- 
ticularly near the weſt coaſt, the wretched remains of a fort, a- 
tributed by tradition to King Fergus (r). Theſe, ſure, war 
not erected to cover a waſte and uncultivated country. Defari; 
are a ſpecies of fortification, and will protect themſelves. 
Bur, to put the matter beyond all doubt, a very judicicu: 
hiſtorian tells.us, that Inverlochy was deſigned by nature for 1 
commodious harbour, and, if properly improved, muſt become 
a place of great commerce {s). Was he too, as well as I, trov- 
bled with viſions? No, certainly, for a much more ancient hi- 
ſtorian aſſures us, that it actually was fo, though in a per cd 
very remote, and that it was deſtroyed by the Norwegiuns ard 
Danes (t); from whence we may conclude, that either thi: 
place, or ſome other in its neighbourhood, may, in peaceablc 
and ſettled times, be rendered a place of trade again. We mul: 
co great injury to the age in which, and the government under 
which, we live, not to acknowledge that they are much more 
ſavourable to ſuch undertakings than any within the reach c. 
credible hiſtory (u). We cannot but be fatisfied, that ther 
are many places in Britain, and the reader will recollect fom: 
inſtances, cven within the compaſs of this chapter, that bad 
recovered from circumſtances very little better, which may cct— 
tainly plead for ſome degree of attention to a ſpot, that, thous: 
it has loſt the effects, retains, however, the capacity oi im- 
provement. The true queſtion them comes to be this, u 
intereſt has government in adverting to ſchemes of this kind, 


{q) True Deſcription and Diviſion of Scotland. Additions to Camden! St!» 
t20nis, Theatrum Scotia. — r) Joannis Leſl*i Regionum et Inſularum gc. 


Deſcriptio, p. 29. The ruins of King Fergus's Caſtle are marked in the Maj p 


General Wade's Roads. — (/ Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. 1.—— 
Hector is Boethii Scotorum Regai Dcſcripiio, fol. 4. Camderi Biitan. p. 716. 
—(«) To be convinced of the truth of this, in regard to North Britain, the reade: 
reed only conſult, Select Tranſactions of the Impioveis of Agriculture in Scotlanc, 
p. 389, 443. | 
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* T anſwer, many and great. If fuch a communication could be 
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-(tabliſhed, and the deſcendants of the people now reſiding kept 
in the country, which would of courſe attract others; they 
would find the means of ſuhſiſting, and inland trade and foreign 
commerce would gradually increale. The commons would 
then live better, they would raiſe more ot their own produce, 
they would conlume that produce, and, by conſuming it, they 
would pay taxes (w). In countries where the people live very 
hardly, that is, in plain Engliſh, are half ſtarved, theirlandlords 
may have pretty good eſtates, and their rents be tolerably well 
paid, from the exportation of their produce (x). But the re- 


venue will reap little from hence, and the money that ſuch a 


commerce brings in may be ſpent any-where; whereas, if arts 


and commerce are introduced, and a great proportion ot the 


common people, who now either lift tor ſoldiers in our own, 
or in foreign ſervice, or go abroad in other capacities, to ſeek 
bread {y), find the means of maintaining themſelves, and ſtay- 
ing at home, they will, by their induſtry, help each oth r to 
live at a different rate, and repay thereby largely in exciſes and 
cuſtoms, that government, which has the goodnels to excite, 
{zpport, and encourage, their firſt endeavours, and by ſuch a 
{alutary attention, put it in their power lo to hve (Z). 

Ix proceeding till farther on the north-eaſt coaſt of Scot- 
land, we mect with {everal rivers of no inconſiderable courte, 
which, however, are not of any great ſervice in point of nav1- 


_ vation, The river Beaulieu abſorbs the water of five lakes, 


runs many miles, and then falls into the loch of the ſame name. 
Both river and loch derive their appellation from a ſtately abbey, 
vi Ciſtercian monks, founded by John Lord Billet, plentifully 
endowed, and which was fo called from the remarkable plea- 
tantneſs of its ſituation (a). In my opinion, the Romans pene- 
trated thus far, and little, it at all, farther; and to them I at- 
tribute a great part cf thote remains which have been diſcovere1 
at low water, and from whence it is very probably conjectured, 
that what is now a loch was once dry and habitable. The 
calrns, or huge heaps of ſtones, that are ſcen under water, are 
moſt likely to be Daniſh; but the urns found likewiſe, ſeem to 
he monuments of the Romans having had there, at leaſt, a tem- 
porary fortreſs (4). There is abundance of fine timber, though 
chiefly fir, on the banks of this river; but the falls in it are fo 


(2) Plutarch, in Solone, et in Catone. Reflexions politiques ſur le Finances, 


zom. 1. p. 426, 427. Wallace's Diſſertation on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 88. 


—( x) See, as to this point, the Intercit of Scotland conſidered, p. 35, 36, 37.— 
% Sally Oeconomies Royales et Servitudes Loyales, tom. vii. p. 273, 274- Sir 
William Tempic's Obiervations on the United Provinces, chap. vi. —(=} ldea de 
un Principe Politico-Chriſtiano, Empreſa Ixvii. M. Vauban, Projet d'une Dime 
rovale. Houghton's Collections for the Improvement of Huſbandry and Trade, 
vol. i. p. 83, 84. (4) Hectoris Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 4, 6. 
An Appendix to Spotlwood's Hilto-y of the Church of Scotland, p. 14. Acdition3 
% the Vngliſh Tranſlatioa of Camden's Britannia. Philolophical Tranſactions 
v! the Royal Society, No. ccliv. p. 2.31, 
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many, as to prevent its being brought to an advantageguy, 1.7 | 
ket Ce. The river Connel is ſwelled by the water cf ng |, 
than fix lakes, and rolls with a copious ſiream into 2 = Fay 


Y 


hrth, paſſing by Dingwall, an old royal burgh, near its fall, | 
on the {outh fide, at the mouth of the Hirth, ſtand: Ces = / 
(d). Ot the river there is little or nothing to be N Exe ö 
that it is famous for producing pearls ; but the firth 1; on" 41 ; 


the fineſt harbours in this ifland, and by ancient geographos 
therefore filed juſtly Portus Salutis. Narrow indeed :it i. 
trance, yet very {ate within, two miles broad, and f. ks i 
length, notwithſtanding which, it is, in a great meaſure, with; 
thips, and without trade fe. There is a large river uns 94 
of Loch Shin, in the county of Sutherland, which loch is tuch. 
or fifteen miles long, and which river empties its waters in 
the firth of Dornok, or Jayne, royal burghs, or ancient corp: 
1ations, both; the latter ſtarding on the ſouth, the former «© 
the north fide of the firth //. A few miles farther north th, 
river Vynes falls into Murray firih; and, a little beyond th; l 
the river Helmidale forms a {mall creek at its mouth, which 1 
the laſt dependant on the port of Inverneſs /g). All thete x 
vers abound with: hh; and the people are very nduſtfion: | | 
making the beſt uſe they can of the feverai inlets along the co: 
and of Wes *, back thoſe ſmail veſſels, they have. Yet furcl 
with a little enconragernent, they might be put into a way 
doing ſomething better for them! ſelves, and becoming there! 
of more conſequence to the community, confidering that the 
have immenſe quarries of white marble, corn, falt, falmon, be: £ 
wool, hides of various kinds, and tallow; to ſay nothing of f. 
ver, lead, copper, and iron mines, that are known to be in 
countries behind them, cr of the report, that there is gold tount 
in ſome of the ſireams'of Dourncile ; and yo, perhaps, if the 
countries were at a much greater diſtance, we might be 1: 
clincd to viſit and ſearch them more ſtrictly (4). On the cos 
of Caithneſs there are allo ſeveral rivers, that running an c 
courie, fall into the ürth, and, amongit theſe, the moſt diftir 
guiſhable is that, at the mouth ot which ſtands the burgh c. 
Weick (i), the chief place in the county, and trom which we 
ſometimes find it {tiled the fhire of Weick. 


(c) As I have been informed by perſons well acquainted with this conntry.—-- 
(4) Caindeni Britannia, p. 717. Atlas Maritimus et Commeicialis, p. 6. Po 
of North Britain, with their Members and Crecks.—(e) Joannis Leſlæi Regiond 
et Inſularum Scotiz Deſcriptio, p. 27. Camdeni Britannia, p. 717. Atlas Mar 
timus et Commercialis, p. 8. — Ruchanani Rerum Scoticaum Hiſtoria, I, 
Additions to the Ergbſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. — “g) BHeQoris Bact. c 
Scotorum Regni Def ſcriptio, fol. 4. Atlas Maitimus et Commetcialis. p. = 
C rouch*s Bos of Rates, p. 357 — Joannis Leſtai Regionum et Imulens 

Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 28. Additions to the Engliſh Tranflation of Camden“ . 

Boat ah Atlas Maritimes et Commerclalie, p. 6.—(1) HeQAoris Boethii Scotn ut ‚ 
degni Deſcriptio, fol. 4. Joarnie Leſlæi, Regionum et Infularum Scotic Defcel 90 
140, p. 29. Cab. deni Biitannie, p. 71). 4 
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Tur greater part of the rivers in this county of Caithnels, 
anch in that of Strathnaver allo, run almoſt in a dire line from 
ſouth to north, which renders it manifeſt that the {cite of theſe 
wo counties is a kind of an inclining plain, which may in ſome 
caſure account for their being, as we have elſewhere obſerved 
they are, much milder and more fertile; than from the prin- 
ciple of judging of climates by their latitudes, is commonly 
imagined Je. Che river Thurſo, in Caithnels, does not run 
above twenty miles, and then falls into a bay, upon which 
ſtands the town of 'Thurio, where there is a cuſtom-houſe, a 
mall port, a few veltels, _—_ little trade (1). Weſt from 
hence runs the river of Fers, A the mouth of which there 15 
alſo a little town of the fame name. In the county of Strath- 
naver, the firit ſircam pf coniequence that we meet with, 15 
the river Strathy, which runs out of a loch of the ſame 
denomination, and, after a courie of between twenty and 
thirty miles, falls into a little creck, which is called Strathy 
Bay. Armidale river, a large ſtream, but of much ſhorter 
courſe, is the next; and to the welt of this lies the water of 
Navern (%%), flowing {rom a loch of the ſame name, the 
rreatelt body of water in this county, and from which, in 
truth, it derives the appellation of Strathnaver, or Strath- 
navern. {here are, beſides thele, two other rivers, running 
out of the lakes Loyal and Dourneſs. There are ſew or no rivers 
ot any note in theie counties that run into the Weſtern Ocean; 
but there are many noble bays, and large inlets of the ſea, 
which are of ferre, and might be of much greater benefit, as 
well in reſpect to the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, as in regard 
tO commerce and navigation (). But theſe belong properly to 
the next chapter, though very little can be faid of them in the 
manner that micht be wiſhed, till we obtain thoſe accurate 
charts, and authentic informations, of which the public is 


* 
* 


moſt ſatisfactory account of our iſtands (9). | 
AFTER detaining the reader ſo long upon ſubjects that may 

very probably teem to be equally dry and unentertaining, it js but 

juft that we ſhould aſſign ſome reaſon for their taking up fo much 


of his time, and of our ownz and, it is preſumed, that the 


realon, when given, will appear jufficientiy weighty, and prove 
a very full apology for all the pains that have been beſtowed 


(*) Camdeni Britannia, p. 718. Heylin's Coſmography, book i. p. 268. 
D'Ayfdifret Hiſtoire et Geographic Ancienne et Moderne, tam. i. p. 260, 261.— 


9 uyt's Introduct, ad Geographiam, 5. ii, cap. 23. Additions to the Engliſh 
Piznflation of Camden's Britannia. The ports of North Britain, with their mem— 


> and creeks.—(m) Joannis Lefl2i Regionum et Inſularum Scotiz Deſcriptio, 
P. 27. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. i. Additions to the Engliſh 
Iranflation of Camden's Britannia.—(u) It js from theſe bays that the inhabitants 
verive all the conveniencies they enjoy, which are as it were an carneſt of what 
might be drawn from them, if properly attended to and improved.—(s) Mr. 


Murdoch Mackenzie, who has publiſhed a moſt aamirable account of the Orkney 


www as 
— 


zn! Lewis Iandé. 


about 


in expectation, from a gentleman who has already given the 
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about them //. The wealth of this, and indeed every cike 
nation, ariſes chiefly from the number of the people, thei, 
induſtry, and the wiſdom of the government, in rendering 
both properly ſubſervient to the intereſt of the commonwezl!. 
The counties of Inverneſs, Roſs, Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Strathnaver, Caithneſs, and their dependencies, comprehend 
very near four tenihs of the continent of North Britain /, 
and, it may be, three tenths of the inhabitants, that is, up- 
wards of four hundred thouſand ſouls; and whoever conſider; 
this, and at the ſame time collects, from the laws paſted at ar 
ſince the Union, how very {mall a ſhare they pay towards the 
public revenue of that country (7), though there is grcat pro- 
bability it is as much as in their preſent circumſtances the, 
can bear; will caſily comprehend, how great an advantage 
would ariſe to the ſtate, from their being put into a conditic1, 
to live in an eaſier and better manner than they do (5), whic!; 
can only ariſe from their country being better known, and, 
together with all the natural advantages it poſſeſſes, put imo: 
way of improvement, for which, moſt certainly, the peop!: 
want not genius or abilities, or, I will venture to add, inch 
nation, What the particular impediments are we can never 
know, at leaſt with that degree of certainty which is neccflary 
to remove them, till we are better acquainted with theſe placcs, 
and with every thing that regards them and their inhabitants; 
and if, by ſeiting the neceſſiiy and importance of this in « pro- 
per point of light, I can any way contribute to the happiness 
of individuals, and the welfare of the public, I hope it will 
be allowed that the labour of mylelt, and attention of my rc:- 
ders, hath not been ill beflowed. 

The river Clyde, ſtiled by the 3 writers in Latin, 
Cluda; by Tacitus called Glotta; and by Ptolemy, Clota, 
rifes out of Tinto Hill, ncar a place called Arrick Stone, ch 
the confines of the two ſhires of Peebles and Lanerk (F/. It 
runs at firſt north - weſtward, till, being joined by ancther 
ſtream, it paſles by Crawfurd, and runs direaly north, 
through the ſamous moor of the fame name, anciently re— 
nowned for producing no deſpicable quantities of gold duſt, 
and lapis lazuli; as it fill is for the rich mines of lead belons- 
ing to the Earl of Hopton, which are ſaid to have been d1ico- 
vered through the endeavours uſed by Sir Bevis Bulmer, in 


(þ) It very often happens, more eſpecially in works of this nature, that wha: 
colts the greateſt pains is not read with the greateit pleaſure. — (% It has c 
computed there are upwards of twenty-three thouſand ſquaic miles in North D- 


tain, and of theſe thoſe counties comprenend upwards of nine thouſand, — dy 
When the cels in North Biitain (w hich is in the nature of our land tax) am vu! 
to two thoutand nine hund nirety-ſeven pounds a month, thele counties 


pay one hundred fixtv-three pounds odd money, — (5) It ought to be conſidete:: 
that, Nom the chi cumltances of the inhabitants, and the cheapner> of labour, gre: 
Improvements may be made at a fall expence in theſe places. — C:) Tacit. 1: 
Vit. Julii Apricole, Claud'i Ptgjemaxi Geograph. Ib. viii, cap. 2, Jezans Lets! 
Regicrum ct Inſularara Scotiæ Uetcriptio, p. 12. 
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e beginning of the laſt century, to find a gold mine (2). 
After traverſing this moor, the river declines eaſtward, and 
ferching a conſiderable compaſs, turns again to the north-weſt, 
when receiving a large ſupply of water from theriver Doug'als, 
comes to Lanerk, a royal burgh, the name contracted from 
Lan erig, that is, the Bank ot the River, by the Romans called 
Ueculemum, which is the chief place in the ſhire; and here 
there is a bridge over it, of ſuch conveniency to the adjacent 
counties, that tolls were granted for its ſupport upwards of fifty 
vearsago, which by repeated ads of parliament are ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing (ww). The Clyde then leaving Hamilton at a {mall diſtance, 
about which there is as good oak timber as any 1n the ifland, 
procceds to Glaſgow, which it reaches after travelling about 
fifty miles from its ſource (x). Here being become both broad 
and deep, it continues its progreſs, dividing the ſhires of Ren- 
frew and Dunbarton, and having paſſed the town of Renfrew, 
and ſoon after received the two rivers of the name of Cart, it 
moves majcſtically on till it abſorbs alto the river Levin, iſſaing 
from Loch Lomond, being overlooked from the north by the 
caſtle and town of Dunbarten, which ſtand on that river; and 
tus ſwelled with ſubſidiary ftreams, having paſſed New Port 
Glaſzow, and Greenoch, and waſhed a part of Argyleſhire, it 
joins its waters to thoſe of the fea, after a courſe of 70 miles (%. 
THe great glory of the Clyde is the ancient and noble city 
of Glaſgow, indiſputably allowed to be the ſecond in North 
Yitain. The biſhoprick is ſaid to have been founded toward, 
1 * S . _ : . ; : 
the cloſe of the fixth century by St. Mungo, in ſucceeding 
times reputed its patron {z). Many centuries after it became 
the fee of an archbiſhop, Doctor John Blaccader being the 
firtt honoured with that title, in 1481. Before this, a univerſity 
was founded and endowed by Doctor William Turnbull, then 
bithop ot Glaſgow, in 1453, under the auſpice of King Jarac- 
the Second, and with the participation of Pope Nicholas the 
Vifth. It was protected, and in a peculiar manner favoured, bo 


the ſucceeding princes, down to James the Sixth, who ſaved it 


from ruin, re-founded and re-endowed it; ſubſequent to which 
it has been alſo honoured with diſtinguiſhing marks of their at- 
tention by all our monarchs, and occaſionally alſo by the legi- 
ſlature (a). This univerſity conſiſts of a ſingle college, regu- 
larly built, formerly ſeparated fromm the town by a wall, and of 


{u) Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum EIiſtoria, lib. i. Camdeni Britannia, p. 696 
Auditions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden. —{<») Baxteri Gloſſa tum An- 
t1quitatum Britannicarum, p. 247. Stat. x. Ges, II. cap. 20. F. 1.—(x) Hector 
Boethii Scotorum Regni Deſeriptio, fol. 3. Camdeni Britannia, p. 696. Baxteri 
Uloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 82,—-(y) Buchanani Rerum Scoti- 
carum Hittoria, hb. i. Adaitions to the Englith Tranflation of Camden. Atlas 


Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 18. — {z) Joannis Leſlzi Recionum et Infularum 


Scotiz Deſeriptio, p. 12. Appendiz to Archbiſhop >patſwood's Hiſtory of the 
Church of S otland.—Ca) Hetois Boethii Scito:um Hiſtoriz, b. xvill. p. 378. 


Adiitions to the Engliſh T. anſlatio m of Camden, Appendix to Archbiſhop Spotſ- 
woed's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland. 


late 
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late years conſiderably cnlarged. At preſent juitl: 
guiſhed by a ſtrict and accurate method of educating Merv; 
as to quality them tor all the offices of active lite, and to rc: 9 
the ſruits of their ſtudies conſpicuous in their conduct, 25 vic 
members of ſocicty. In one point they are ſingular, 45 bein 
enabled, by the muniiicence ct a generous benciatior, to 
cahibitioners to the univerſity ot Oxford. A thing we rth\ 
imitation ; ſince a union ot principles and intercits 1» the f 
benefit that can accrue to both nations; the promoting of uh: 
for the common benefit, will ever, and, in every part c: 
ifland, be the aim of all true patriots (%. 


Oiacoow is, in other reſpects, a large, well-built, regular, 


2 5 


neat, and commodious city, with two, or rather four wi 
ſirowt meeting in a ſpacious area, which forms the marke. 
place, all the houſes of a juſt height, and nearly of the Jam: 
aſpect. The ancient and the modern building, for public utc 

ieem to vie with each other; the former are venerably mag- 
nificent ; the latter elegantly jubſtantial (c). The cathedral i; 
a ſtupendous piece of architecture, which has been admired 
tor ages. The new church is a noble ſtructure; the collage 
has a fine free-ſtone front towards the city. The town-houtc, 
as it would be called in South Britain, is ſolid, Pacious, and 
n: and there is a noble bridge, conſiſting of c: 


pretty large ſuburb on the other fide of it. 2 to he 8 90 


the city it is nearly ſquare.; and, beſides choſe already mention, 


it has other public edifices of leſs importance, all kept in guo! 
order, and perfect repair, which is owing to a true ſpirit « 
commerce which prevails amongſt the inhabitants, and 15 pr. 
perly tuſtained by indefatigable induſtry, and ſupported by 
laudable trugality (d). 

BEroRE the union this city made a remarkable figure, a5 
having ſome natural advantages, which enabled her inh habita: ts 
to carry on a conſiderable trade to the weſtern parts of Euro, 
But it was not till after the union, that her merchants had it in 
their power to diſplay, in an extenſive degree. the benefits de- 
rived to them from their convenient ſituation, by embracing the 
trade of the plantations. They very ſoon ſaw what might be 
done, and they have ever ſince been very vigorous in their en- 
deavours (ec). The profits ariſing from hence encouraged 
true mercantile ſpirit; and at the ſame time that it enabled them 
to live by, inſtructed them in the neceſſary means, and the pro 
per inſtruments, for augmenting and rendering this commerc* 


(6) From private information. (c) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlat ion 
Camden's Britannia. Short Account of Scotland, p. 107, 116. See the Artic 
of Glaſgow in Collier's Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionary, vol. i,—(4) Ca.. 
deni Britannia, p. 696. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 18. Brom” ; 
Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 215.—(e) Additions to the Englih 
Tranſlation of Camden. Short Account of Scotland, 
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ill more extenſive, and of courſe more beneficial {/). In 
conſequence of this, and of their having countries en every 
* {ide capable of cultivation, and not definute of people, pro— 
! perly inclined, fit for labour, and willing to be inſtructed, they 
undertook, and perfected, variety of improvements, and, in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time, introduced a diverſity of woollen, 


nen, leather, iron, and carthen-ware manutactures; ſct up a on 
—_— . ps ; 5 1 * * 8 X Y * s 4 4 | ! ] v»& © | | 
Myring-mill, rope-Walks, ſoap-worbs, 1 and lals-Houles; 


inch thus laid the true and broad foundation of a lucrative com- 


merce, in the encouraging ot, art and induſtry on every fide, 1 
chuling to fis the hopes of their own prolperity on being the 
zuthors and patrons of the profperiuy of others. As their ma- 
{orials were celle Acad, augmented, and improved, their com- | 
merce grew daily more extenſive, which created new demands, 1 | 
and conſequently produced a want of new materials, and new | 
[n{truments, to ſupport it, which they have gr ' 
and ail theie new eſtabliſhments have been protccuted with 
gĩrcat diligence and attention, as is evident from tne ſpirit of the 


2duatily procured; A 


x VALET 


people, and the condition of the country round them. The 
town of Paiſley, in particular, is a ſtriking inſtance of this; 
where, within che period before- mentioned, every loom for 
weaving linen has produced at leaſt wendy ; and the 


j he people | 
are continually turning their thoughts to new inventions. The 70 


| tame thing might be ſaid of other places; but 1 propote a por- 
trait rather tnana hiſtory; and in this light one inſtance ſerves 
| b 25 1 


* * 


er's attention is not diitratted br | 
1 multiplicity of objects, but keeps the principal point always 1 
in view (4). | 
BUT, though the ſucceſs attending that commercial ſpirit 1 
nich characteriles the people of Glaſgow, and other places 14 
r neighbourhood, has been very great, and may very pro- 
perly ſerve as an example of what that ſpirit may effect, even 197 
in North Britain, yet IJ am inclined to think, that, as this is ee 
zal in ſuch caſes, common opinion has magniſied it beyond ih | 
the truth (4). Neither has her proſperity maintained a conti- 4% 
mal flow z bat, on the contrary, met with ſome, and thoſe very thy 
untoward, interruptions. For, not to mention the difaiters 1 
brought upon her by popular tumults, or the calamitics the has 1 1 
xperienced from civil war, even her trade has felt fore 1ncon- | 
veniencies (i). The Baltic market is not what it once was, in 10 
reſpect to her fiſneries; ſome: checks have been likewiſe felt in 
ine linen trade; and the dgſtructive, as well as infamous, prac- 
nice of ſmuggling has, I am afraid, cramped one of the princina} 15 
branches of her American commerce, by Which I moan that of a3 
tobacco. For it is impoſſible, however neceffary, to multiply 


* 11 
Y\ 114 
* „ 
111 4 


(/) Atlas Maritimus ct Commercialis, p. 18. 


5 () Theſe are facts, received 
om ſeveral particular informations.—(þ) Additions to the Englith Tran ation of 
Camden. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 17. Brome's Pravels over 
England, Scotland, end Wales, P. iii. p. 215, 216.16) Theſe hints have beer 
ef received f:om private information, 
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precautions againſt foul dealing, without doing, thought it ma 
be, both unwittingly and unwillingly, ſome prejudice cen 
the faireſt trader (4). If freedom be not the very eſſence, . 
at leaſt ſo eſſential to trade, there is no reſiraining the cue 
without injuring the other; and, if we refle& how much it 1/ 
diſputably turns to the mutual benefit of the colonies, ard 11-1 
mother-country, that the commerce between them ſhould +}, 
as extenſive as poſſible, it is certainly to be wiſhed, that inte 
of diſcouraging ſmuggling by accumulated and accumulate 
legal limitations, we ſhould rather endeavour to extirpate it |. 
leſſening the duties; which would rct only take away e 
temptation from the fraudulent, and encreaje the buſinets «f 
the fair trader, but would likewiſe augment tlie corre{pondence 
between the mother-country and her plantations, to the rec 
procal benefit of both. But, in other reſpeQs, the city of Glas 
gow has received frequent marks of favour and protection fry 
the legiſlature, in having the right to elect her own magittratc. 
with the fame freedom as the city ot Edinburgh, confirmed b. 
act of parliament {/). The duty of two pennies Scots on ever: 
pint of ale within the city, was granted to them by the parii.. 
ment of Scotland in 1693, to enable them to pay their debt. 
beautity their town, and improve their trade, which was co; 
tinued to them for a further term in 1705 (m), and this term, 
from time to time, farther enlarged by ſubtequent acts C, 
which have been of extraordinary benefit to the place. 

town of the ſhire of the ſame name, ſtands on the oppoſite fue 
ot the Clyde, a few miles below Glaigow ; and, though it 


not a very conſiderable place, is improving, as well in manu-. 


factures as in commerce. '] he ancient channel of the Civc; 
into which the tide flows, furniſhes it with a very convent: 
harbour, called Puddoch ; and, by ſpring tides, veſſels cf tel 
rable burthen are brought up to the bridge. The inhabitar:- 
addict themſelves pretty much to the Irith trade; and haviry 
the benefit of a public ferry, draw no ſmall advantage from 
being the centre of correſpondence between the two ccuntics 
on both ſides the firth. Dunbarton, or Dumbritton, as anci- 
ently filed, is alto a royal burgh, and a ſhire town, a place ct 
great antiquity, and very famous for its impregnable caſtle, i: 
{cated on the fame fide of the Clyde with Glaſgow, fourtcer 
miles to the weſt, where the river Levin falls into the firth ct 
Clyde, from whence it derives a ſmall, but ſafe port (e). In tt 


6 This, in the eye of ſincere patriots, is one of the moſt aggravating circum. 
ances attending the crime of ſmuggling, that it introduces laws for the ſecurity cf 
the revenue, Which are detrimental to commerce. And what is this in effect bu: 
ſubmitting to a low poiſon, in order to cure a cut finger ?——(/)W, et M. par. 
ſe. 2. cap. 15.—(m) Scots Acts of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 381, 506—(n)1 Geo. l. 
ſef. 2. cap. 44. 9 Geo. II. cap. 31. 26 Geo. II. cap. 81. — (% HeQoris Bocthi: 
Scotorum Regni Deſcriptio, fol. 3. Polydoris Virgilii Anglicæ Hiſtoriz, lib. 
Additions to the Engliſh Tranſiation of the Britannia. 
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vear 1668, in the city of Glaſgow purchaſed from Sir Patrick 
Maxwell a village near the bay of Newark, which, by the 
favour of King Charles the Second, was erected into a burgh 
of barony, under the name of Port Glaſgow, where there is 
a large commodious haven, to which ſhips ot any burthen may be 
* brought, with all kind of conveniences for the accommodation 
dt commerce, and a good town daily increaſing, which belongs 
to, and is, properly ſpeaking, the harbour of Glaſgow. For 
here is a cuſtom-houte, which is a handſome building, and 
his a fair cſtabliſhment of officers, and the juriſdiction of 
the whole firth and river on both ſides (Þ). It may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that the laſt grant of the duty upon ale to 
the city of Gla!gow, extends to this place, and to the village 
of Gorbels, which is on the ſouth bank of the Clyde, directly 
oppoſite to Gla'gow. At a ſmall diſtance from Port Glaſgow 
lands the town of Greeneck, which above a century paſt was 
erected into a burgh of barony, in favour of the ancient family 
of Shaw. About bfty years ago, the then proprietor, Sir John 
thaw, to his immortal honour, began, at his own expence, to 
orm a convenient haven here, which was afterwards, by ſub- 
ſcription of the inhabitants, rendered very large and commo- 
dious, ſo as to be at length very little inferior to Port Glaſgow 
(4). For the ſupport and improvement of this burgh and har- 
bour, building a town-houſe, and other works of a public 
nature, a grant has been obtained of the uſual duty upon ale, 
by a late ftatute, for thirty-one years (r). Beſides theſe, there 
gare leveral other harbours on the firth, which are all in a thri- 
ving condition, cwing to that ſpirit of induſtry and commerce 
which reigns more here than almoſt in any other part of North 
Britain (s); a ſpirit which, if properl promoted, and ſuitably 
encouraged, will not fail of producing, in time, effets much 
ſuperior to thoſe which it has already produced, and thereb 
con vince their ſouthern neighbours, that the natural defects of 
North Britain, how great ſoever they may be iin»gined, will, 
not withſtanding, yield to induſtry and perſeverance ; and bein 
ace overcome, not the face, but the nature of the country, 
will be ſo changed, that pcſterity may poſſibly diſpute whether 
tho'e defects ever exiſted. | | 
THERE are ſome farther remarks relating to the firth of 
Clyde, which, in a work of this nature, ought not to be paſ- 
ied over in ſilence. The herring fiſhery here is very conſi- 
derable, not barely in reſpe& to the quantities of herrings 
caught, but alſo from the excellence of the 6ſh, little inferior 
to thoſe taken in deep waters, and the particular ſkill and care 
in the packing and curing them, fo that Glaſgow herrings have 


() Crawfurd's Deſcription of the Shire of Renfrew, p 86. Atlas Maritimus 


Commercialis, p. 17. Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 388. — (9) Additions to the 


Engliſh Tranſlation o: Camden. Crawfurd's Deſcription ot the She of Renfrew, 
P 99. Beawes's Meichants Di ectory, p. $91. — (7) Stat. xxiv. Geo. II. cap. 28. 


TH 2 theſe we may particularly reckon Coutock, at preſent a creek to 
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come to foreign markets with as much reputauon as the Dude 
{t). That this is in itſelf a matter of great importance, 1. 
reader will eaſily conceive, when he is told that upwards e. 
thirty thouſand barrels have been cxported in a teaton. I 
Glaigow merchants, many yeais ago, attempted What wor: 
be of the utmoſt importance to this country, the joining th. 
to the other fiſheries; and with that view cndeavourcd ts {iri% 
into the whale fiſhery, but they were not ſo fortunate at th. 
time to bring this about (%. If by any means they could 
enabled to carry this great deſign thoroughly into cxecuticy, 
ſo as to embrace the herring trade in its utmoſt extent, and! 
purſue it in the deep waters, and on the Lewis coaſt, as we. 
as their own, there would very valuable contequences fc, 
from it, particularly tits, that it would be then, eliectuz!; 
and for ever, ſecured to the ſubjects of Britain, to whom | 
naturally belongs; and though hitherto we have not been abe 
ſo to avail ouricives of the advantages we polleis, as fully i 
accompliſh this point, yet there is nothing clearer, than th; 
if it was once accompliſhed by the merchants at Glaigow, 
the inhabitants of the iſles, it never could be again wrote 
ſrom us (ww). ; 

AN OTHER point is, the happy ſituation of all the pon 
upon this firth for the trade of America, the Weſt Indies, un. 
allo for Spain and Portugal, which, as we before ohicrvc!. 
has been within half a century paſt cultivated with great cas 
and ſucceſs: Neither ought the benefits ariſing from hence :, 
be cnvied, when it is remembered, that from Glaſgow pred 
gious numbers of young people have been ſent into Virginia, an. 
the other colon ies, where by their induſtry they have made cor- 
ſiderable improvements, and raiſed immenſe returns to Great Hr 
tain in general; and it is very natural that thoſe who thus, it i!» 
Expence of their own inhabitants, have contributed to people 
plantations, ſhould reap a thare in the profits ariſing from those 
returns which the labour and induſtry of theie people produced 
But to augment the value, as well as to enlarge the extent 0! 
this important commerce, it were to be withed that the weer 


part of North Britain was more cultivated and better pee. 


pled (x). For the inhabitants of thoſe countries when met 
numerous, would be able to conſume great quantities ot Ame 
rican and Welt India commodities, which muſt be paid for“ 
their own manuſattures; and, whatever may be thought 6! | 


(/ Didtionnaire de Commerce, torn. ii. col. 765. Atlas Maritimus et Comme, 
c alis, p. 112. Beawes's Merchants' Directory, P. $99. — () Lindlay's Init 
of Scotland conſidered, p. 209.—{w) Becauſe we ſhould then carry it on cf 
.than any other nation could- — (x) This may ſeem to be arguing in a circle, up” 
poſing a bene ſit to ariſe from ſending people to cultivate lands in the colonies, 4 
then making the advantages derived from this, depend upon increafing the numbe 
of people in the mother-country.” However, the fact is ſo, and may be vel! 
eaſily explained. Multitudes leave their eee ar We than 19 
the plantations; and it is theſe we recommend to be kept at home, to render the 
correſpondence with the colonies more extenſive, and to prevent their countrym* 
there, from ſecling a necefiity of ſecking other markets, v 
4 a * 
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by ſuch as have been only converſant in practical commerce, 

\ this cannot be effected, experience will ſhew, that in ſpite 

„all the diligence and induſtry that can be exerted in other 

* refpedts, this commerce will find its limits, beyond which it 
ö ET be very diliicult, if not impoſſible, to carry it, but by 

> cecuiring to this certain method. 

Arour the time of the Union there was much diſcourſe of | 

| uniting the Fitkis of Forth and Clyde, and great advantages, : I 
then ſutßciemly explained, were propoſed from it/p). We 
are notroom here to enter into a diſcuſſion of this point, or 
to a detail of thoic conveniences, With a view to which the 
merchants at Glaſgow have warchoules at Alloa, as we before | 
hinted 3 but there is reaion to queſtion that they would have 1 
been very conſiderable, and might be fo ſtill. As to the prac- 1 
ticability of making tuch a canal, there can be very little, it | 
iny, doubt about it. The {pace of ground intervening is not 
above twenty miles; and a moſt cemmodious communication 

boy water might be made tor as many thouſand pounds; accord- 
ing to ſome computations, for much leſs (z); and therefore 
{1145 is a matter that well delerves to be kept in memory. 

THe river Irwin rites on the border of the ſhire of Lanerk 
and running a north-weſt courte for about twenty-three miles, 
makes the boundary of what was called the Baithwick of Cun- 
ningham. As it talls into the lea, it meets with another con- 
ſiderable river from the ſouth-weſt ; and by the junction of 
both their waters there is formed a convenient harbour, upon 
which ſtands the ancient royal burgh of Irvin, or Irvine, a 
place celebrated long ago for the beauty of its ſituation, fair 
zuildings, and great trade (a). But this being a barred port, 
and the ſands gradually choaking it up, we find its decay men- 
tioned at the diſtance of one hundred and fifty years {b). The 

's in habitants, however, were always diſtinguiſhed for their induſ- 
try; and therefore taking the advantage of every conjuncture, 
nd availing themiclves oi all the helps in their power, and 
he:ng of late years aſſiſted by the legiſlature (ce, they have fo 
lar revived their trade as to have the eftabliſhment of a port, 
with three creeks under its juriſdiction, and have alſo officers 

appointed to overlook the ſalt duties (d). Their chief trade is 
to Ireland with coals, of which they have great plenty, and 
{Very good, in their neighbourhood; and, beſides this, they 
have an inland and coaſt trade, with ſome concern in the 
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(y) See the pamplets publiſhed at that JunCture, and compare the advantages pro- 
poted by the union with the conſequences that have attended it (lt has been 
2 car. iedfolow as ſeven thouſand pounds, and that too grounded on the actual expence 
© © canals of the like kind made in South Britain.—(a) Joannis Leſlæi Regionum et 
: lnſularum Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 10. Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria, 
Hb. i. Appendix to Archbiſhop Spotſwood's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 39. — (5) Cam- 
; deni Dlitannia, p. 694.—(c) Stat. ix. Geo. II. cap. 27.— C4) Crouch's Book of 
; Rates, p. 387. Etftabliſhment of the Officers ſor the Salt-Duty in North Britain, 
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herring fiſhing in the firth of Clyde (e); fo that, hows. 


inferior to what they once were, they are at leaſt recovers, 
and in proceſs of time, perhaps, may become much more con 


fiderable. 
THE river Air riſes on the edge of Lanerkſhire, and rung 


north ſide (4). It was formerly very famous for the beau 
its ſituation, the elegance of its public buildings, à very lars: 
juriſdiction, the greateſt market in theſe parts, a gocd por! 
and a flouriſhing commerce (i). After the fatal battle of Dun. 
bar, Cromwell built here one of his citadels for bridling Nor: 
Britain, between the town and the ſea, of which there arc 9 
Viſible ſome, though very imall remains (4). This mir 
probably be injurious to its commerce, but as at Invernc(;, . 
here, was very beneficial to the inhabitants in another reſpcc.. 
for Cromwell's ſoldiers taught them to incloſe their ground. 
and to improve them according to the methods then in utc 
England. There is not only tradition to ſupport this, but we ſc 
by books dedicated to Cromwell, that he was really a patron « 
theſe arts, and that his officers made their court to him by d. 
— themſelves in this kind of knowledge (Y). Hor 
eter, we find the town of Aire declined to ſuch a degree, th. 
in 1690 they had an act of parliament in their favour e 
which, notwithſtanding, was ſo indifferently executed, th. 
at the diſtance of ten years, or thereabouts, the place we 
in a very ſad condition. Their harbour was ſo much decarec. 
that no bark or veſſel could come over the bar, or lie at 
quay; their bridge was ruinous, ſo were their highways: 
their Talbooth was falling down, and all other public ſtructure: 


(e) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Britannia. Beawes's Merchar!, 
Directory, p. 5879.—(f) Buchanan Rerum Stoticarum Hiſtoria, lib. .— 
Claudii Ptolemzi Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2. Camdeni Britannia, p. 69. 
Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 235 ,—(þ) Addition t 't* 
Engliſh Tran{lation of Camden. Short account of Scotland, p. 115.—(i} 194% 
Leſlæi Regionum et Inſularum Scotiz Deſcriptio, p. 10,—(&) Addition o . 
Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden. — CI) The Engliſh Improver imp: oved, or 1 9%” 
vey of huſbandry ſurveyed; diſcovering the Improveableneſs of all Lands, de 
be under a double and treble,-others under 3 five or ſix fould, and many ande 
ten fould ; yea, ſome under a twenty fould Improvement, by Captain Walt*' Blitk, 
London, 16:3. 40. Beſides the Dedication to the Lord General Cromwell, 4 
the Council of State; there is an Addreſs to the Honourable the Soldiery cf thei 
Nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland,-(m} Scots Acts of Parliament, 8, 
dil. p. 406. | 
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in alike perilous ſtate (u). Soon after the union, however, 
the face of their affairs began to change, and their inland trade 
reviving, the inhabitants by degrees reſumed their commerce; 
ſo that their port, which has four creeks dependant upon 1t, 15 
as much frequented as that of Irvin, and, beſides the fiſhing and 
coaiting, carries on ſome trade to Ireland, and to other places, 
which is every day increaſing (%. 

Ir may not be amiſs to oblerve, that, at a ſmall diſtance from 
the town of Aire, there is a bridge over the river Dun, of a 
ſingle arch, which is ninety feet in length, and conſequently not 
inferior to the famous Rialto at Venice (%, The town of 
Glenluce ſtands at the mouth of the river Luce, or, as ſome 
write it, Luſs, and beſtows its name on that great bay of the 
ſea, which bounds Galloway on this fide (q). It is, notwith- 
ſtanding, a place of very little importance, and only a creek to 
the port of Stranrawer, which will be mentioned in the next 
chapter. There is no doubt that this, and ſome other places, 
are capable of being rendered of much more importance than 
they are at preſent; but we muſt remark, in reſpect to almoſt 
all regions, where the wealth of the inhabitants conſiſts chiefl y 
in cattle and ſheep, it very ſeldom happens that they are either 
very populous, or that the people apply themſelves, at leaſt 
with any aſſiduity, to manufactures; on the contrary, a certain 
number find a way to get their livelinood in what they eſteem 
an eaficr manner, and the reſt go elle here to ſeck it, from la- 
bour or art, which is the principal reaſon that, upon this coaſt, 
we mect with ſo few places that claim our notice in a work of 
this nature. 

Tux river Blainoch rifes amongſt the mountains that divide 
the ſhire of Aire from the county of Galloway, and running a 
ſouth-caſt courſe ten or twelve miles, turns then almoſt di- 
realy eaſt, and receiving in its paſtage two other pretty large 
ſtreams, falls into the fea at Wigton, where it meets alto. with 
the waters of the river Cree, and the opening of the ſhore be- 
tween them, conſtitutes what is called Wigton Bay Cr). This 
place, the name of which is a compound of Britiſh and Saxon, 
nenifying a town upon thc waters, is an ancient royal burgh, 
with a tolerable harbour, and was formerly a place of great 
rade (/). At preſent it is the head of one of the diviſions of 


(n) From a Manuſcript Memorial of the inhabitants of this borough, addreſſed to 
their magiſtrates, which is in my poſſeſſion, e Additions to the Engliſh Pranſla- 
tion of Camden. Beawes's Merchants Dire®torv, p. 587. Crouch's Book of Rates, 
p. 386.,-(p) Additions to the Engliſh Tranflati en of Camden's Britannia. Itine- 
vario d'Italia di Franceſco Scoto, P. i. p. 25. Fynes Moryſon's Travels, B. ii. P. i, 
"hap. i. p. 88. St. Diſdier Deicript. de la Ville & de la Repub. de Veniſe, p. 17. 
Miſſon Voyage Ce'Italie, tom. i. lettre 17.— 0 Buchanani Rerum Scoticarum 
Hiſtoria, lib. i. Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 388.— (r) Joannis Leilei Regionum 


| 9 Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 8, 9. Camdeni Britannia, p. 692.— 0) Baxt. 
1 F 


oft, Antiquitatum Britannicarum, P. 78. 
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Galloway, ſtiled from thence the ſhire of WWigion, has cult 
houie, with a Proper eſtabliſhment, and nine crecks de Neu . 

upon it; but its commerce at preſent, though increnfir f, 
no means ſo conſiderable as might be expc dea ttem its unte ä 
which with great probability may be aicribed to the cautes!“ 
in the former paragraph have been aſſigned (. 

Tu river Dee riſes cut of Lock Bee, which lies at the 7. 
of the hills, that, as we before remarked, divide the fee. 
Aire from Galloway; and, after running many milcs mn 
pentine couric, and recclving the waters "of the great rive! . 
declining more to the fouth- eaſt, falls at length | into the 
with a very copious ſtream, on the caſt fide of which ſtand. thi 
town of Kircoubright, or, as it is now wriiten, Kircudbris}- 
which, as {ome think, was known to the Romans by the nar 
of Eenutium {#). It is certainly a very ancient roval bur 
and was herictoiore a place of greatiniand trade, and had a ged. 
ſhare of commerce, tor which it 15 very well ſitunted 
Ii is at preſent a member of the port of Dumtrics, and has 
creeks dependant upon it. II not in a heuriſlung, it ma; 4 4 
cat aſſirmed TH DC, 11 comp „arion ot its neighbuur: 5 in a 1 
ving condition, and, conſidering the natural advar tages it G. 
zoys, will in ume, as the ipitit of induſtry, maruiaciut re, 4 
traft Ch encfea led, become in ail PICS a Pace ot r vc 
greater ſigmficance, more eipecially when manufad ures | 
gifferent kinds ſhall be im m in tucie parts (x). 

Tur river Nethe, Nid, OF Nithe, which in the Pr 
tongue ſignifies crooked, or full oi turning-, ang from . 
the. COUT.:ry derives te name of Nithidale-: riſcs in the 
part ct the ſhire of Aire; and runping in a war: ding 
ſtantly in a ſouth-eaſt couric, receives in its paſſ 
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rivers, the principal amongit which arc ihe Scar and the K. 
falls at laſt with a very full ide into the lea, jon miles bo 05 
the town t Dumtries (. This is an ancient royal bur 
and the chief town of a ihre, which is compoicd of the cuun' | 
of Nuhſdale and the ftewartr) of Anancale (2 J. It was (or- 
merly famous tor a great u. anutaGure of woollen cloth, now 
decayed; nG! wit hſt ar d that, there are mere ſheep bro 1! 
this ſhire than in any Giber in North Britain, eme fle 
matters, fo they are called here, having ſtocks of thirty ther- 
ſand theen, and rent farms of a thoutand pcongs a ver 
The town of Dumfries is admirably well ſituated: The + "a 


Ct Arlas Maritimus, p 112,113, Crouch's Book of Rate: „p. 33%.—(4, fied 
Boethy Scaterum Rc Deter ptio, fol. 3. Camdeni ritannia, p. 692. Bente. 
Sloſlaium Artigquitatum BEritannicarum, p. 40. —(w) Joannis Leſtæi Rep evium 
c Intujarum 5coue Dejcript! 0 P- 8, 9. Camdeni Britannia, p. 692 —{x) Crouct © 
Boch of Rates, p. 386. — (3/ Joan iis Leſlœi Regionum et Inſula um on Le- 
ai 3 CARE Rerum 8 5coticarurn Hiltoria, lib. i. Camdeni EM., 

b. 691 — 2 Additions to Cy aden 5 Britannia, — (a) This, if my informe!: 207 de 
ht, is a matter ceitain, and of * abt; if notoriety, 
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jad the church are very handſome ſtructures; the ſtreets are 
wide, and in general well built, Tere is an exchange for 
merchants, a cuſtom-houle, and a ſtaicly bridge of nine arches 
over the river. The inhabitants have always been an active 
nd induſtrious people, by which they have preierved a great 
land trade, ſupported chicſly by three annual fairs for cattle, 
hich are much more frequented than any in the ſouth part of 
Scotland (b). They have alſo aVaiicd themlelves of their ſitu- 
ion, the tice flowing, and bringing vellcls ot conſiderable bur- 
en up to their bridge, though above ſix miles from the fea, ſo 
that they have a good ſhare of commerce, and have imported 
three thouſand hogſheads of tobacco in a ycar from Virginia (c). 
{i is indeed, in compariſon cf its neighbours, a port of great bu- 
ſineſs, and has feven creeks dependent upon it, excluſive of 
thoſe belonging to Kircudbright, which, as we have already 
remarked, is a member of the port of Dumfries. This burgh 
has great obligations to the legiſlature, which granted them the 
Aual duty upon ale for nincteen years, from the hift of June 
1717, to cnable them to pay the debts of the town, to build a 
new church, to maintain their miniſters, and tv repair their 
harbour (d). This grant was not only continued for the fur- 
ther term of twenty-five years, but a new duty of tonnage has 
been likewiſe granted for cleanſing. the river Nid, rebuilding 


"Y 5 4 


their public chool, and maintaining other edifices in good repair 
%%, which indulgencies have been highly beneficial to the 
place, and contributed not a little o keep it in a flouriſhing 
condmion. 

On the ſame river, between Dumfries and its mouth, ſtands 


the village of Solway, from whence the krih receives its name, 


ind which Camden, and other learned men, with great pro- 


ability conceive to retain ſomewhat of the appellation of its an— 
cient inhabitants tie Sch f). On the ſca coaſt, caſt of the 
river's mouth, ſtood a lortrets, accounted impregnable till it 
was taken by King Edward the Firit, called Carleverock, or 
rather Caleverog, which, if we follow the ſentiment of Camden 
was the Cantobrigum of Ptolomy (g/); but in the opinion of 
Baxter, the Oxcllon, or rather Ux<ia-{#}: The 'former ts 
guided by the order in which the places are named; the latter 
purely by etymologies, both the Roraan and Eritiſh names fig- 
tying, as he interprets them, the caſtle by the ſea fide. But 


(b) Addltions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Mariti- 
mes et Commercialis, p. 17. Brome's 'Trevels over England. Scotland, and 
Wales, P. iii. p. 216.—(c) From the in formation of perſons well acquainted with 
tne place and its trade. Cd) Stat. iti. Gen. I. cap. 6.—(e} Stat. x. Geo. II. cap. 7. 
— {f) Britannia, p. 690. Baxteii Gloſlar. Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 215, 


$ + he old name probably was Selgovarum Sinus, caſily changed to Solvay trth.— 


(7) Claudi Ptolomæi Geograph. lib. viii, cap. 2. His V/0;ds, are, the cities of 


| the Selgove, Cathantorigum, Oxellum (Biſtop Fleetwood, in a copy I have, 


makes this Urellum) Corda, and Trimomium. - Camdent Britannia, p. 692, 


(„% Bexteri Gloffaium Antiquitatum Eritannicarum, p. 256, He makes the 
| v 1 1 1 3 *% Fu : . A . 
4MNlname Caer ar lay er og, i. e Arx ad Mauum Occaul. 
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whoever was in the right, it is evident that Ptolomy meant +. 
inform us that there was a town of note in theſe parts; a: 
poſſibly as commerce increaſes, a new haven may be formed, 
or the inhabitants of Dumfries, like thoſe of Glaſgow, may in. 
cline to fix their port four or five miles below the town, :, 
which port ſhips of any burthen may be then brought. 

THE river Annan has its ſource at Arrick Stone, ner the; 
of the Clyde and Tweed. It is very remarkable, that thous 
theſe three rivers riſe as it were together, they run into dite. 
rent ſeas; the Tweed into the German ocean, the Clyde jr, 
the Iriſh ſea, and the Annan into Solway firth, after pas, 
through the ſtewartry of Annandale, to which it gives nanie, ar, 
a little below the town of Annan (i). This is ſuppoled to |; 
the Veromum of the Romans. Mr. Baxter thinks that ++: 
river was called by the Britons Avon am, or Aun am, 1. c. 
Mother River, and that the Roman name was only a Bri 
appellation latinized, Veromum being framed irom Uar or U, 
that is, the caſtle on the mother river, which is proba}. 
enough (k). Annan is an ancient royal burgh, and was fr 
merly a place that made ſome figure, in reſpect both to bull 
ings and trade; but in the irruption made into Scotland by th- 
protector duke of Somerſet, in order to compel the Scots . 
marry their young Queen Mary to Edward the Sixth, it . 
burnt to the ground (1). It recovered from this misfortune by; 
very flowly; and ſince the Union, the trade removing to Dum. 
fries, it is now no more than a creek to that port. The Ek 
is the laſt river that runs into the Solway firth, and has n4 
place upon it that deſerves any particular deſcription. 

Thus we have gone through the rivers in North Brita 
that are any way conſiderable in point of navigation, from the, 
having ports where they open into the ſea; but with regard te 
rivers navigable in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, and of u 
ſo many, and ſuch copious inſtances have been given in the tor- 
mer part of this chapter, there is hardly one in this part 
the iſland. Yet South Britain is very far from being dcltitnt 
of firths ; for, not to mention that of Solway, there is on the 
weſt fide what is called the Severn ſea, and on the eaſt, i 
opening of the Thames; that large eſtuary between Lynn arc 
Boſton; and the Humber; which are all firths in the ame 
ſenſe with thoſe that are mentioned in North Britain, ſo the 
the ſouthern part of this iſle has all the advantages that an . 
ſular ſituation can give; and though moſt of theſe have en 
highly improved, yet, as we have ſhewn, poſterity will have ! 
in their power to make far greater improvements, "The wall, 


(i) Joannis Leſlæi Regionum et Inſularum Scotiæ Deſcriptio, p. 8. Buchan?” 
Re um Scoticarum Hiſtoria, Ib. i, Camdeni Britannia, p. 691. — 1 Paxten 
Cloſſa iu n Antiquitatum Britant carum, p. 248.— CI] Camdeni Britannia, p. 69, 
Buchanani Rerum Scoticaz um Hiſtoria, lib. xy. 
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*however, of navigable rivers in North Britain is one of the 
moſt concluſive proofs that can be offered in ſupport of our ar- 
gument, that they are of the higheſt utility, ſince the want of 
theſe operates more ſtrongly than any defects of (oil or climate 
to the prejudice of this country, kept it always from making 
the figure it otherwiſe would have done in commerce, and has 
made it ſo very ditficult for the inhabitants to recover ihe blows 
that their trade has received, or to retrieve, even to this hour, 
thoſe commerciel advantages of which, by a long courſe of la- 
bour, and the aſſiſtance derived from the legiſlature, their an- 
ceitors were once poſſeſſed; it is therefore no wonder that a 
very eminent author, who was achrous of recommending Ire- 
land, ſhould look upon this country as under inſuperable diſ- 
advantages, in reipect to commerce; which he has expreſſed fo 
ſtrongly, that I find it neceſſary to tranſcribe his own words (. 


© SCOTLAND, by its union with England,” ſays he, “en- 


„ renne!is of the ſoil, and the want of communication between 


the inland and maritime countries, through the almoſt inac- 
ceſſible mountains, which detain the growth and manutac- 
tures of the country from exportation, and the commodities 
brought in by trade, from a proper diſtribution amongſt the 
working people, leave us but little room to hope for any great 
aſſiſtance from thence.” The aſſiſtance which this author 
means, is furniſhing hands for uſeful labour at a cheap rate, by 
which manufactures may be detained in ſome part or other of 
the Britiſh dominions, and not be taken from us by other nations, 
who are in a capacity of underſelling us, by working cheaper; 
and certainly his reaitoning would be concluſive, if the incon- 
ventencies, which, not without a foundation of truth, he objects 
to North Britain, were abſolutely irremediable. | 
Boer this is not the true ſtate of the caſe. North Britain is 
very tar from being deſtitute of rivers, or even of great rivers; 
and perhaps by a due application to induſtry and ſome expence, 
leveral of theſe might be made navigable at leaſt in ſome de- 
gree. In ancient times the conſequence of ſuch rivers was not 
lo well known as it is at preſent, or the means of helping na- 
tural detects ſo well underſtood (u). If it had, the labour and 
the charges beſtowed upon a multitude of bridges, might 
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n) Seaſonable Remarks on Trade, with ſome reflecK ions on the advantages 
that might accrue to Great Britain, by a proper regulation of the trade of Ireland, 
printed in 1769: with x dedication to his Excellency John Lord Carteret (the pre- 
ſen Earl of G anville) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, p. 23.—(n} In older to be con- 
vinced of this, we need only conſider, how very late the practice of rendering rivers 
navigable, by a t, has prevailed in South Britain, notwithſtanding the numberleſs 
advantages derived from thoſe many and deep ſtreams which were navigable by 
ure, and which notwithſtanding, have been alſo much improved by the tame 
ans. 


poſſibly 


„ joys already all the advantages of a free trade; but the bar- 
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poſſibly have been better employed. But even it the wy , 
which it is employcd, the correſpondence between the mei 
ſtan: parts of the kingdom is very much facilitated ; ang, <F 
it was better peopled, there were more arts, manufacture, 
commerce, than there are at preſent; and the great numb; e. 
decayed burghs and ports plainly then „ that there was a vin, 
when they were in a ficurithing condition (%; and there 
it is not only unreaſonable, but againſt the light of ng 6, 


aſſert that there is any natural incapacity, which renders \ 


4 


poſſible for the people who inhabit it to carry on m- 8 0 
domeſtic trade, and foreign commerce, as well as their ne. 
bours, though the want of navigable rivers may be, and e 
tainly is, a great hindrance to their ar riving at fo deſireh 
ſtate” (þ). But, beſide the amendment of thoſe natural de. 
which have been before ſtated, the conjunction of loch, 
we have ſhewn to be in many places practicable, would ':c: 
communication extremely, as there are many cf them © «© 
fiderable extent, moſt of them very deep, and as they lie cit 
in the heart of the country, or very near thoſe inlets of the 
which are called lochs likewiſe (4) Jt ought 8 5 to be c. 
dered, that the narrow neſs of this country weuld cnable 11; | 
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1 to avail themſclves of all their natural oo an ges, w. 
the aſſiſtance of a very few ct theſe connections {r): Po. 
ſibly if the junction of the two firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
ol the lochs between Inverneſs and Fort William were once 
eſſected, they would ciiher be ſufficient, without further hel 
or increaſe the number cf people, and render their circum: 
ſlanccs fo much better, as to put ſuch improvements mere 
their power {/}. At all events, there is an caty and a vc 


Pract a) 

(o) The Hiſtory of Commerce in North Britain has not been much attend 
but, notwithſtanding this, it would be no difficult thing to prove 1t was once mn 
mo1e extenſive, and incomparably more lucrative, than at vi-ſent, other wi! 
nobility could not have erected fo many palaces, or endowed lo many con 
neither could jo many burghs royal, and of barony, been built in ſo tha 
manner.—-(p) We attribute the flow progreſs of commerce in North Britain, 
its ſpeedy decline from the height to which it was advanced, thiough the cov 
of ſo many ages, in the reign ol James V. to the want of navigable rivers, wv! 
made a multitude of diffcrent methods requiſite to ſupply that detect; ard 
theſe were countcnanced and protected, if not contiived and ſuppoited by gov! 
ment, as that rclaxed, they failed, —(g) As things ſtand at pretent, ſomewhat | 
this kind might be done in more than one inſtance to very great advantage, 
to open at once a ſea port in the ſalt water loch, communicating with wher u. 
become a kind of navigable river, by being let into it, and very often a great u. 
tary road running by the fide of the freſh water loch, which explains the commu 
oufneſs of ſuch operations,——(r) The conjunctions propoſed i in the text might be. 
feed, ſuppoling the military tobe chiefly employed at a very ſmajl expence in tt 
government, They would, conſidered in the light of making the country t“ 
roughly pervious, aniwer better than the roads which already ſubſiſt. The is: 
mY ements and increaſe of people might be made, without any apprehenſion of the 
Þchaving otherwiſe than becomes quiet and induſtiious ſubjecte.— // In the ſpace 
of very iew years the face of the country, and the diſpoſition of the imhabitav's 
would be entirely aitered. The improvements which tuch phat gar eng v, ole 
tender facile, as well at practicable, would be of different forts, viz. mines, agricut- 
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praQicable remedy by making great roads where-ever they 
are neceſſary. We have ſcen this actually pertormed tor 
the ſake of keeping this country; and, the next to this, there 
cannot be a ſtronger, or more weighty motive, than making the 
country worth keeping, which by theie means might be alio 
brought about, 

Ir may not be amiſs to add, in order to ſhew that theſe are 
no wild or chimerical notions, that ſomething has been already 
dene, Of is at pretent doing, in every one cf theſe methods. 
The rendering the Clyde navigable up to Glaigow for vellc]s 
of conſiderable binthen, if Jam not miſinſormed, has been 
u Jer confiveration (). Fhe lead ore from Clifton mines 
is Cuiried by land a few miles to Loch Lomond, and there 
cmbuked, difembarked again, leaded on carriages, and, af er 
pualing only 2 mile, is again ſhipped on board veſſels in Lech 
Long, which epens into the firth of Cl, de (u). The roads 
on which this ore is carried, are military toads, which arc 
ex:ende every year; and if occaſionally the object was a little 
changed, and the circuin{tance of aſſiſting mines, manufac— 
tuics, and injand correlpondence, taken into the ſyſtem of 
continuing thele roads, and carrying them even to the remoteſt 
parts ot the iſland Cu), which is far from being impracticabie, 
and would not be very expenſive, we ſhould Und all obſtacles 
oraduatly overcome, and North Britain frecd from thoſe rc- 
proaches that have been too haſtily thrown up-n her. This 
will more cicarly appear from the additional arguments offercd 
in the next chapter. Theſe remedies, ſo far as they have 
operated, Mew plainly their natural efficacy, and that, if judi- 
ciouily and vigorondly purined, they are very capable of pro- 
ducing all the effects that can be reaſonably expected from 
them. The puthing thete, theretere, ſteadily, and with judg— 
ment, ſo as to be conſtantly proceeding, and at the fame time 
proceeding in ſuch a manner as may turn molt to the public 
benefit, is a point of the utmoſt importance to the inhabitants 
oi North Britain, and, whatever it may ſeem, will in its con- 
ſequences be found the fin ſt and greateſt of ali improvements {x}. 


ture, and manufactures, and the correſpondence tao of a very mixed nature, re 


quiring ttrong horſes, various cariiage:, and neceſſary accommodations for theſe 
in a great many places. — / If this ſhonld never be undertaken, it muſt atiſc 
from 11 me real or ſuppoſed incompatibility between the interelts of different burghe, 
and not from any natural obſtacles; ſo that whether brought to bear, or not, my 
argument 1s not in the leaſt affeted. — (u) Nothing can come up more clofel; 
than this to my ſuggeſtion, If theſe mines were more remote from water-carriage, 
they could not be wrought to any pr: fit; and therefore ſuch communications 
would unqueſtionably occaſion other mines to be wrought, of which there are 
plenty in theſe parts, and the w 1king a mine of any fert with ſuccels, produces 
a town of courſe, of which this very mine is an inftance, — {<») As the Ifhmus 
between the lochs is ſo very narrow, the conjuAion might be eafily made, ard this 


I!tle land- cart iage faved; but from the mines to Loch Lomond, the military road 
alor e makes it practicable. — (x) The profits. which ariſe to p:ivate perſons from 
cultivating lands, planting timber, or working mines, will very ſeldom admit of 
large, previous, aud preparatory ex pences, as being often precarious, and always 


limited; whereas the advantages derived to the community by ſuch improvements 
are in their nat 


for 


ure certain, and permanent in their duration. It is ieafonable, there» 
e that all ſuch communications ſhould be procured at the public expence. 


This 
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This will be the better underſtood, when we conſider, . 
reaſon, and, which is ſtill ſtronger, experience, plainly ſhe. 
that, without this, all other improvements are of very lin 
importance or duration. It is an eaſy communication, 1, 
produces a variety of markets; and without having mag! 
markets, no manufacture can lift its head: And though t. 
doctrine may ſeem a little ſtrange, thus inland communicatig 
15 of no leſs conſequence to foreign commmerce, as it not |. 
furniſhes the merchant with an opportunity of buying cheap, 
when the ſame kind of goods can be had from different place. 
but alto ſupplies him with the like plenty of cuſtomers for h. 
returns, without which his trade could not be very cxterſive 
or carried on {or any length of time, ſince ſmall quantities « 
foreign commodities ſoon overſtock the people who live (cz; 
tered and poor, and yet within narrow limits. This 1s 1, 
true reaſon that we hear great complaints made (py), that ney 
improvements have not anſwered, at Icaft in that degree tha. 
was hoped ; and indeed this will never be looked for, at le] 
by wife men, till ſuch communications are made as may fſupy!» 
the want of navigable rivers. Then, and not till then, th: 
produce of improved lands will find a proper price, and many- 
factures of all kinds flouriſhing, repay induſtry in ſuch a man. 
ner, as to check that roving {pirit, which has been hither; 
chicfly countenanced by the difficulty of finding a prope 
reward, cither for toil or talents, without going to ſeck it 1n 
foreign climates (x). But this neceſſity being once taken 
away, the miſchief would either ccaſe gradually ot itſelf, 0 
be eradicated by wholſome laws, which would then appear 2: 
juſt and reaſonable in their nature, as in policy they would be 
Tight and requiſite ; and though at firſt perhaps they would , 
thought a little ſevere, yet in the courſe of a very few yea! 
they might be relaxed without danger, ſince, when it is cnc, 
brought to paſs in any country, that the ſubſiſtence ot a tam. 
becomes caſier in proportion to its becoming more numetcus, 
parents will find it their intereſt to inſtill ſuch notions, as w!!! 
tupply the place of laws, and beget an oppoſite ſpirit to th! 
which now prevaiis, as we fee is actually the caſe in all ric, 
countries, though in themſelves ever ſo unplealant. Betic: 
this of keeping children at home being a natural principle, 
would in that reſpect be not only ſooner eſtabliſhed, but W 
alſo ſink deeper, act with greater force, and grow Imperce; 
tibly more national than the other is now. 

In reſpect to Ireland, we have more than once obſerve 
thas except Great Britain, there is not perhaps in the world 
ifland that poſſeſſes more natural advantages. The climate, 
toil, and productions, of this country, are ſuch as render !: 


) In a treatiſe, intitled, “ Reaſons for applying to. the king and parliame': 
* tor an augmentation of ſtipend to the miniſters of the church of Scotland, £xa- 
*© mined, Edinburgh, 1748,” is aſſerted, that, excluſive of the intereſt of mont) 
expended upon them, all the improvements made in that country for an hundred 
years paſt, do not, ore Witch another, produce five per cent. 


Ls 
wonderful 
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wonderfully commodious to its inhabitants, as furniſhing them 
with all the neceſſaries, and moſt of the conveniencies of life, 
with a large ſurplus of valuable commodities (a). To this we 
may add the peculiar happineſs of its ſituation, by which it not 
only enjoys an eaſy and ſettled trade, with all the ports on the 
welt coaſt of Great Britain, and the iſlands dependant upon it, 
hut has allo the command of a univerial corretpondence with 
all the parts of the known world, and more eſpecially with 
America, which is, or might be, a matter of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, in times both of peace and war, and trom which it is 
capable of contributing exceedingly to the ſupport of the Bri- 
tiſh empire in that part of the world (%. Ireland indeed, all 
things conſidered, is in poſſeſſion of to many benefits, and has 
the increafing and multiplying of theſe ſo much in the power of 
her inhabitants, that we may without any ſcruple affirm, they 
may with jaciluy and certainty improve their country in all 
reipc&s, to a higher degree poſſibly, than any of the like extent 
upon the continent, and at the ſame time accumulate ſuch a 
ſtrength, as to ſtand in no dread, with the aſſiſtance of the fleets 
and forces of Britain, of the envy even of her moſt potent 
neighbours (e). A ch cumſtance ſufficient to excite and to ſup- 
port the endeavours of her genuine patriots in their intentions 
not to ſpare either labour or expence, in order to verify from 
fats, what all, who have conſidered this ifland with attention, 
have unanimouſly pronounced to be in her power, and which 
has been ſo clearly juſtified by every experiment that has been 
hitherto attempted. 

THE circumſtance of all others that puts this moſt beyond 
Joubt, is the happy diſtribution of her waters, which nature 
has ſo diſpoſed as to render them equally favourable for almoſt 
The bays and inlets of the ſca ſupply 
her with numerous harbours, as in the next chapter will be 
fully ſhewn, for the entertaining the moſt extenſive forcign 
commerce; while, on the other hand, her rivers and lakes are 
no le's happily placed, for the procuring her inhabitants all the 


advantages that naturally ariſe from an eaſy communication be- 


tween the ſeveral parts of the country, and thereby turaiſh the 
means of a flouriſhing inland trade (d). It is true, that in or- 
der to attain theſe advantages, induſtry and prudence are re- 
quiſite; but then, as we have already ſhewn, there is ſuch u 
certainty of the good effects, and theſe have been already feit 
in ſo {urprizing a degree, whenever proper pains and the necet- 
ſary efforts have been exerted, that we cannot entertain the 

(a) See Stanihurſt's Deſciiption of Ireland, prefixed to Hollingſhed's Chronicle. 


Camdeni Biitannia. Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, P. iii. book iii. chap. $5.—(6) Sir 
W Monlon's Naval Tracts, book v. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 113. 
An Eſſay on Trade in general, and on that of Ireland in particular, — (e) Sir Wil- 
ham Petty's Political Anatomy 01 I eland. Gee's T:-ade and Navigation of Great 


Britain conſider ed, hap. zxviii An tffay on the Trade and Improvement of Ire- 
land, y A. 9, Ei 


. oh in, 1729, 8% ,) See what has been before advanced 
upon this Sabjet, . Poly © 


leaſt 


„Sn of Great Britain, vol. i, p. 126, 147. 


„ 
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leaſt ſuſpicion of their deſiſting to purſue the ſame method, * 
which ſuch fortunate changes have been already w rough, u 
they have attained the higheſt degree of perfection, more cipe- 
cially as every difficulty they have overcome, every advant;, 
they have acquired, every great deſign they have accompl ſhed 

has not only ſerved toſhcew them that improvements of all kind; 
are practicable; but al'o leſſened the number of obſracics, and 

at the ſame time augmented the means of OY what is vet Ic: 

to be done, with far leſs labour, than would have been nelly, 
at the beginning /e). 

Bur to come 10 the preſent point, 

THe natural hiſtorian of Irciand has very juſtly obferved, 
that few countries abound more with [prings or running ſtream; 
); for, excluſive of fach brooks as haye their ſources on the 
ſides of hills, or from fountains or pizins, of which there are 
many, there are others that run out of bogs, and more that iſt, 
from lakes, which are not only very terviceable in Comet: 
uſes, and for all the purpoſes of hutbandry, but are 1: New le 
caſily adapted to machines, that windmills are very rarely m. 
with in this country. But in reſpect to the rivulcts 5 Fu 
down from the hills, they are more ſubject here, than in mar; 
other places, to overflow upon ſudden rains, and to ſwell in 
very ſhort {pace of time, from very {mall rills, to decp and Car 
gerous torrents (g). The nvers of Ircland are alſo very nume- 
rous, though there are not many of them that fall within . 
deſign of this chapter; for though there are ſeveral very con- 
ſiderable in point of fie, not a few that runa pretty long courte, 
and ſome capable of bearing boats of a good fize many mile. 
above their fall into the ſca; yet it mult be acknowledge, 
that rivers navigable in a ſenſe with the Trent, the Severn, and 
the Thames, are not to be found in this iſland (#4). It is not, 
however, impoſſible, that poſterity may fall into ſome doubt, 
as to this fact, if the ſpirit now prevailing ſhould continue and 
a& vigeroully, ſince there is nothing hinders the Jarge rivers! 
Ireland from being made navigable, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe; 
that labour, attention, and expence, may not remove. Fot 
ſome of theſe rivers, that through a great part of their paſlagc 
are deep enough for that purpoie, are ſo ſhallow in others, as ir 
that reſpect to be uſcleſs; Which having riien from the break- 
ing down their banks to render them fordable tor travellers, 
without being at the charge of bridges, may be eaſily reſtore. 
by repairing and ſtrengthening the banks, ſo as to confine th: 
ſtream ; building bridges where it is neceſſary (%, Wetrcs, 
wears, or wiers, are another kind of artificial incumbrances, b). 


7 
— 


(e) See the authors that are reſerred to in the place laſt cited. — (V lrelan“ 
Natural Hiſtory, by Doctor Cerard Boate, chap. vii. as { 1. To this incor venie..ce, 
when the iſland was more thinly peopled, the bogs and lakes both raight be in“ 
meaſure owing.— (7) Atlas Maritimus et Commeicialts, p. 26,—{(*) lietand's : 


Natural Hiſtory, by DoQor Geiard Boate, chap. viii, 
which 
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ich many of mats: rivers have been ſpot led. Theſe are very 
arve ſtones fixed in a floping direction crois the ftream, 
either for the ſake of catc: ning of fiſh, or with a view to divert 
bart of its watcrs into cuts that ſerve mills, both of which 
night be oljeats of ſome conſequence, before the benefits 


Fino ron m winbund navigation came to be known, and which 


iH certainle ceaſe to be locked upon in that light, whenever 
Inoſe benc its come 0 be generally and thoroughly nr nee 
"Phe laſt i a rotuA! impe -diment; and thereſore not ſo eaſy 


0 dealt with. It ariſes from one or more rocks running A 
the beds oi ter rivers, by which cataracts are formed, and a 
op to arch put tO their navigation (%; but even for cheſs 


aral tes art has invented varicus remedies. In ſome 
iſcs 55 may be picrc cd, in others they may be blown up 
here nel. ner of theſe methods are practicable, we know, 
em chat npics in many other countries, that the danger ari- 


2 
from them may be avoided by the Help of machines (//. 


ome of their rivers are only ſubjeg to the firſt of theſe incon- 
eniencies ; others are not only ſpoiled by fords, but cembarrailed 
by wears; and there are ſome rivers that are ſubject to all three 
. There are, notwithſtanding, ſeveral ftrong and deep 
0 wou to afford good ports at their mouths, and, by the 
ſüͤſtance of the tide, to be navigable even by vellcls of con- 
iderable burthen, for many miles into the country; and of 
theſe it eis our buſincls to cnumerate the moſt remarkable, and to 
>01nt out the advantages that are, or may be, derived from them. 
Tir hrit we Mall 1 mention, is that in the county of Cork, 

+ hich Spenſer has rendered immortal by his Kein and ſtrik- 


ig description (). * The pleaſant Bandon crown'd with 


many a wood,” This river was anciently named Glaſheen, 
and riics in the mountains of Carbery; paſſing by Dunmanwav, 

t there receives a {econd branch, and runs eaſterly through 
1 * g, having its channel divided, and then arrives at Ipſkeen, 
Before it reaches the town of Bandon, it flows through an 
elegant park; and then traverſing that large and well-built 
town, and paſſing under the bridge, ; it winds north-eaſt to In- 
mſhannon, where is alſo another ſtone bridge over it, and 


becomes navigable a little below the laſt- mentioned place. 


Nence it winds in ſeveral beautiſul reaches ſouth-eaſt to Kin- 


dale. In its progreſs it receives {everal ſtreams on both fides ; 
one of the moſt remarkable 1s that called Mugin, w hich rilcs 
in the pariſh of Knockavilly in Muſkery, and falls into the 
Zandon above Inniſhannon, at Liſabroder, dividing the baro- 
nies of Kilnalmeaky from Kerrycurrihy (%. The town of 
Kinſale, which owes its importance entirely to the fall of this 


(% By this the navigation of the Band and the Shannon arc obſtructed, to the 


inexpreflible preJudice of the weſt. fide of the iſland. -— (/ Traite des 


Mo' ens de 
rendre les , 


1 rivieres navigables, Paris 1693. 819. chap. v. — (n] Ireland's Natural 
Hed Doctor Gerard Boate, chap. viii. §. 7, 6.—(n) Tait) Queen, book iv. 
I 


anza 44. —1 0) Smith's ancient and preſent ſtate of the count and Cit 
of Cork, vol, iii, b. 2635 264. , : : 


river, 
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river, is of great antiquity, being incorporated by charter 
the reign of King Edward the Third, which was renewes U. 
Edward the Fourth; and in both, ſuch privileges are beſtoug- 
as in effect render it in ſome degree a republic, which, in u. 
ſtate that things then ſtood in Ireland, was neceſſary to he 
ſafety and ſubſiſtence (y). In the reign of Henry the Fig}! 
they had a large ſtandard, embroidered with the arms of Fo- 
land, beſtowed upon them by that menarch. Toward; 6 
cloſe ob Queen Elizabeth's reign their charter was forth, 
on account of the Spaniards landing there; but after the rey. 
tion of the place it was reſtorcd {q). In the two fſucceediy; 
reigns they received conſiderable marks of royal munificenc« 
In the reign of King Charles the Second,. the then Far] g 
Orrery, in 1670, began a regular fort, to which the-Duke a 
Ormond gave the name of Charics Fort, the finiſhing of whic) 
coſt upwards of ſeventy thouſand pounds (7). It ftands at ton, 
diſtance from the town, is a very neat and ſtrong place, wn. 
mandrag the harbour in ſuch a manner, that ſhips muſt pat 
within piſtol ſhot, and having in it at all times, by way of 30 
riſon, a regiment of foot (s). The old fort on the other fi 
of the river Bandon, upon the building of this, was turk: 
into a block-houſe. The laſt charter granted to the town ws. 
by King James the Second {(?). Aſter the revolution, wh: 
King James II. came over from France into Ireland, he landes 
at this port, March 12, 1688 (u). But in the autumn, 1695, 
it was reduced by the Earl of Marlborough, who took tt: 
old fort by ſtorm, the Iriſh governor being killed in the breach 
Charles Fort afterwards. ſurrendered, and the town fell © 
courſe, being not capable of much defence (w). 

KINSALE is built under Compaſs Hill, and extends abor! 
an Engliſh mile. The ſituation is very ſingular, the chic: 
ſtreet running as it were round the hill, with others above 
communicating by ſteep ſlippery lanes. The houſes are bus 
after the old manner, with large balcony windows, which 1: 
the upper part of the town afford them a very fine proſper. 
They have likewiſe very pleaſant walks and outlets; and ©: 
the oppoſite ſhore there are two well-built villages, Cove a 
Scilly (x). In the town and liberties are fix pariſhes, thit!- 


% By this chapter the burgeſſes were allowed to chuſe their chief magiſt 2. 
who was to be tiled ſovereign, to treat with and reform the rude Iriſh, as a 
make war or peace With them, ſo as it was not prejudicial to the peneial intete 
of the kingdom. — (g) Pacata Hibernia, p. 232. Sir Richard Cox's hiſtory 
Ireland, vol. i. p. 446. Smith's ancient and preſent ſtate of the county ande 
of Cork, p. 223. — r) H. R's letter to the author of the hiſtory of Ire lar 
D. 14, annexed to Cox's hiſtory, Morris's Lite of R. Earl ot Or ery, P. + 
Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormond, vol. ii. p. 472. — (/ See the artic.©* 
Kinſale in Collier's Dictionary. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 25. h 
tary eſtabliſhment in the kingdom of Ireland. — (1) This charter was dated Fett. 
ary 25, in the fourth year of his reign, and regiſtered May 4, 1683. Smith's anctes 
and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, vol. i. p. 226, — () Letter“ 
the author of the Hiſtory of Ireland, p. 20. Memoires de Ja derniere revolui dd 
d' Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 189. Pointer's Chronological Hiſtorian, vol. 1. P. 3” 
— (w) Story's Hiſtory of the war in Ireland, p. 144. Life of King illiam, 
p. 284, 285, — (&] Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 25, ture 
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lou lands, and therein ſix thouſand eight hundred forty- ſix 
acres %%. The harbour is very commodious, and perfectly 
ſecure; fo large, that the Eugliſi and Dutch Smyrna fleets 
ave anchored therein at the tame time (z). There is a dock 
nd yard for repairing ſhips of war, and a crane and gun- 
hart for landing and ſhipping heavy artillery, with a hulk in 
time of war, for laying down and careening ſhips of great nge, 
th the proper eſtabliſhment of a royal yard, the more remai k- 
ble, as this is hitherts, the only one in the iſland (a). In time 
of war it is exceedingly frequented, homeward and outward- 
bound Faſt India and Weſt India ficets often putting in here, 
well as the largeſt ſquadrons of the royal navy. On this 
count it is provided in their leates, that the inhabitants hall 
pay double rent in ſuch a ſeaſon. As a place of trade it has a 
cuftom-houſe, w th a proper proviſion of officers, and ſome 
rich merchants, who trade to France, Holland, Flanders, and 
moſt of the plantations in América; but lying in the neigh— 
bourhood of Cork, its commerce is very tar from being conti- 
acrable (b). 

Turner Lee, ſtiled ancientiy Luvius, though Camden 
thinks it the Daurona of Ptolomy (e, riſes out of a lake in 
the weſt of Muſkery, called Gaugane Barra; and running with 
+ mall ſtream and gentle current by ſeveral high mountains, 
wellinz gradually from the acceſſion of many rills, at length 
expands ittelf in Loagh Allua; and being much contracted at 
ita eit trom thence, runs very briſkly to Inchigreelagh, where 
here is now a ſtone bridge over it (d). It may not be amits 
to remark here, that this is a clear inſtance of one of the emen- 
Tations that have been already propoſed te); for here there 
was anciently a ford by breaking down the banks of the river, 
and it was conſidered as a very ftrong pats; but now the bank 


2 15 repaired, and the lots of the ford jupplicd by a good bridge, 


ne river paſting under five more bctore it arrives at Cork, 


Where there are two bridges upon it. In its whole courle it 


may run about twenty-ſix Iriſh miles: And as in this courſe it 
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receives many rivulets, and ſome pretty large rivers, both 
65 Smith's ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, p. 225, — 
(&) In July, A. D. 1673, forty Eait India company ſhips, and forty merchant- men, 
mom there together. In 1677 Sir Jeremy Smith, with an Engliſh ſquadron of men 
War. 
but modern, in conſequence of repeated ſuggeſtions of its utility, and it is hoped 
will be confidered as a precedent in time to come. — (5) Preſent ſtate of Ireland, 
chap. vii, Atlis Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 26. Smith's ancient and preſent 
tate of the cout ty and city of Cork, vol. i. p. 223, 235.—{c) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 
739. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britznnicarum, p. 99, 109. Smith's ancient 
and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, vol. it. p. 153, 154. — (4) Spen-. 
cer's Fairy Queen, book iv. canto 11. ſtanza 44. Ireland's Natural Hiitory, by 
Doctor Gerard Boate, chap. ii. 9. 10. Preſent ſtate of Ireland, chap. vii. — (e) 
The aacient inhabitants were not to be blamed for making fords, and eſtabliſhing 
ſtrong paſſes, Theſe were right enough, pon their ſyſtem, which conſidered the 
country merely as a theatre of war, Shiel in a greater or leſs deg ee ſubſiſted 
continually ; but are utterly repugnant to notions we recommend of univerlal 


quiet, inland trade, and the cultivation of the whole iſland, under @ mild and 
well regulated government — 


91. N from 


Ia 1691, the fleets mentioned in the text. — (4) This improvement is 
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from the north and ſouth, it becomes a ſtrong, and dass 
ſtream, which however is not navigable any higher than Cy). 
on account of the wears already mentioned, which are a h. 
digious detriment to this river, that might otherwiſe admit, . 
upwards of ten Iriſh miles, veſſels of a pretty large fizc / 
But, in all probability, the time is not far diſtant, when! 
great importance of frecing their rivers from ſuch incu; 
ces, will become equally a point of private oeconomy, au 
object of public attention. The Lee being joined by the rs. 
Glanmire, a little below Cork, diffuſes itlelf in ſuch a man: 
as to form a ſpacious and moſt commodious haven, tallins / 
length into the ſea about fifteen miles below that city (/. "1, 
largeſt veſſels come to a place called Paſſage, which is with; 
ſix miles of the city, to which their cargoes are brought! 
e that carry about thirty tons; but, notwithſtanding thi. 
veſlels of conſiderable burthen may procced to the city in vc 
ſafety, and be delivered at the very quays (4). 

Co R is an ancient and famous city, a biſhop's ſee, a conn! 
town, a town and county of itſelf, a garriſon, and a lei pr 
It was built, or to ſpeak more preciſely, was walled and fore. 


hed, by the Danes, in the ninth century (i). It itands, = 


leaſt the greateſt part of it, on a marſhy iſland, ſurround |; 
the river Lee, that allo runs through the city, which is dee 
in ſeveral places by canals. Some have thought the air on 
account very moiſt and unwholſome; and ſome have lieus 
complained of the water as none of the pureſt. But cxpericnce, 
and the compariſon of the bills of mortality, ſhew, that . 
reality the city is far from being unhealthy, which, with muct 
probability, is attributed to the influx of the tide, by which, 
the ſtagnation of the air is certainly prevented (4%. The tit, 
charter of Cork was beſtowed by King Henry the hic, 
ratified afterwards by King Edward the Firſt, Edward it 
Second, and Edward the Third. Edward the Fourth granted 
a new charter; and the city received many favours from tt: 
iucceeding monarchs. King James the Firſt gave the citizen: 
a new ard ample charter; and King Charles the Firit, What“ 
called the Great Charter, by which, among others, that claus 
in King James's charter is confirmed and enforced, by wh! 
it is made a county of itielf (/). Though a garriſon, it u. 

(f) Preſent ftate of Ireland, chap. vii. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 2 
Smith's ancient and preſent ſtate of the county and city of Cork, vol. Ii. p. 285 
—(g) When we conſider how late the value of the ports in this iſtand has Ve 
underſtood, we ſhall wonder the leſs at the neglect of theirrivers. — (% Nause 
Hiſtory of Ireland, by Doctor Gerard Boate, chap. ii. F. 2. p. 23.— (% . 
Maritimus et Commerciali:, p. 28. Preſent ſtate of Ireland, chap. vil. — 
(i) There is ſtill, or was within theſe few years, an ancient ſteeple flanding 12 
the churchyard of the cathedral, ſuppoſed to be built by the Ooſtmen or Vanc+ © 
Cork, and to have ſerved originally as a watch-tower. See the ingenious 
Hacris's edition of Sir James Ware's works, vol, i. p. 555.— Docter 
Rogers's eſſay on the diſeaſes of Cork, p. 36, 37. Smith's ancient and prelen: 
fiate of the county and city of Cork, vol. i. p. 376, 377. (1) The firſt chatte. 


of this city being granted A. D. 1342, it appears that this corporation is up ate 
of five hundred years ſtanding. 
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never a place cf much ſtrength, at appeared at the revolution , 
when, after a ſhort diſpute, it was reduced by the Earl of 
Mrlborough, and the troops that were then in it, to the num- 
ber of between four and five thouſand men, made pritoners of 
war (m). The laſt royal charter was granted in 1735, by 
wich all the aldermen who had paſſed the chair, were impow- 
dec to ad as juſtices of the peace (n). In the reign of Queen 
[i.abehs it was not only inferior to Dublin, but allo to Wa- 
terlord and Limerick (%; whereas it is now indiiputably the 
cond city in the kingdom, being enlarged two thirds within 
thee laſt fifty years. According to a moderate computation, 
the number of its preſent inhabitants is about fixty thoutand (p). 


Buſides a ſtately cathedral, built from the foundation, between 


1725 and 1735, by the produce of a duty upon coals, it is 
adorned with many handicme pariſh churches. It has allo an 
elegant exchange lor the merchants, a new and bcautiful cuſtom- 
houte, a town-hall, ſeveral fine hoſpitals, and various other pub- 
lic ſtrudures (%). The city poſſeſſes an annual revenue of 
about thirteen hundred pounds, out oi which the mayor enjoys 
for his falary and the {upport of his dignity, about five hundred. 
be inhabitants in general are active and induſtrious; they have 
varicus manufactures, and a great inland trade, more eſpecially 
for live cattle, as clearly appears from that branch of the city 
revenue which is called gateage, every beaſt that enters the 
gates paying no more than one penny per head, and which 
amounts neverthcleis, one year with another, to fix hundred 
pounds (+). Cork differs from Kinſale in this, that it {uffers 
mar kably in a time of war, and is cortinually improving in a 
tine of peace; notwitliſtanding that it is ſometimes expuled, 
mong other leſſer inconveniencies ariſing from its ſituation, to 
conſiderable loſſes by inundations (/. 

Tur wcalth and grandeur of Cork ariſe from its capacious 
and commodicus haven, where almoit any number of ſhips may 
lie with eaſe and ſafety (/. According to ſome accounts, when 
there has been no war, twelve hundred veilels have reſorted hi- 
ther in a year. Ships from England, bound to all parts of the 
Weſt Indies, take in here a great part of their proviſions; and 
on the ſame account the haven of Cork is viſited by thoſe alſo cf 


(n) In the month of September, 1699, as appears by Sir Richard Cox's MS. 


 Nairation, cited by Mr. Smith ia his Hittory of Cork, vol. ti. p. 204.—(n) Preſent 
State of Ireland —(-) C:mdeni Hibernia, p. 739. Stanihurſt de rebus Hibernicis, 
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cap, 111, Deſcription 97 Ireland prenxed to Hollingſhed's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 28.— 
s I have been info: med by peitons who took great pains to inquire, and which 
correlponds aily with Mr. Smith's account.—(qg) Ancient and preſent State of the 
County and City of Cork, vol i. p. 401, 429.—(r) This ſhews the utility of ſmall 
taxe diſcreetly impoſed, which ſerve at once to raiſe 2 revenue, and to furniſh a 
political regiſter. —( / ) The laſt, and the higheſt that has happened in the memory 
oi man, was on January 28 and 29, 1750. (2) Smith's ancient and preſent 
State of the County and City of Cork, vol. ii. p. 285, 287. 
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moſt other nations (u). The flaughtering ſeaſon conti 
irom the month of Auguſt to the latter end cf laruetu, 


4 [ 
which ſpace it has been computed, that they kill and cure +. | C 
dom fewer than one hundred thoutand head of black cati!« /-. 1 
The reſt of their exports conſiſt of butter, candles, higgs, | 
and tanned, linen cloth, pork, calves, lambs, and rablij;-© 
tallow, wool for England, linnen and woollen yarn, ande 
the whole to a very large amount (x). The merci | 
Cork carry on a very extenſive trade to almoſt all paris c. | 


known world, are very induſtrious and expert, fo that; 

commerce is annually increaſing (y). The produce ct 1 
cuſtoms, ſome years ſince, exceedcd ſixty thouſand Paul, 2 
and the number of ſhips that they employ, is very near dn \ 
to what it was five-and-twenty years paſt (z). The only thi, . 
that ſeemed to be wanting to the ſecurity of the port of Cos. 0 
was ſupplicd in the Earl of Cheſter field's memorable adin : 


ſtration, by building a fort on the great iſland to command | 
entrance of the haven. h \ 
Tex head of the Black or Broadwater, called by the nt; 5 
Avonmore, and, nciwithſt anding Caniden's opinion, mo!l j1- $ 
bably Ptolemy's Daurona (a), is in a ſwampy bog, near C 0 
Iſland in Kerry, from whence it runs to Blackwater Fine, t 
| being fill but a tmall ſtream ; proceeding forward about 6x i : 
farther to Cullin, thence to Ballydawly, Driſhane, and fc c2tf 1!) 
to Mallow, where there is a fair ſtone bridge over it, and i! 
rolls forward to Fermoy, where it has a ſecond bridge; | 
thus purſuing a courſe due eaſterly till it enters the county « 
Watcrford; paſſing by Liſmore, at preſent only a pleatant vi * 
lage, formerly agreat city, adorned not only with an uni oil, 
but a cathedral allo, and twenty other churches, of which th 


are ſcarce now {o much as the ruins (6). "Fhence having ru! | 
in the whole near fifty miles due caſt, it comes to Cappuquin, | 
a pleaſant and very thriving town, where there is a bridge g 
it; and there making an angle, it turns to the ſouth, precect- 
ing ina pretty ſtraight couric ten miles farther, till it falls in 
the fea at Youghall (cj. The Blackwater is now navigable !! 
higher than Cappoquin, by veſſels of any tolerable burthr 
but we learn from the writings of a noble author, that it 
formerly navigable, at leaſt by boats of an ordinary ſize, as | 
as Mallow (d,, which is forty miles from its mouth. THS. 


Cu) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 25. Eſſay on the Trade an 
provement of Ireland, p. 19. Preſent State of Ireland. —(w) Smich's ancient + 
preſent State of the County and City of Cork, vol. i. p. 411,—( x) As apfcs, 
rom ExtraQts made from their Cuſtom-Houſe Books for many years,—(y) Fre" 
State of Ireland. (z) As 1 have collected from informations that may bc © 
pended upon.—(a) Claudii Ptolemæi Geograph. lib. viii. cap. 2. Camden! 7 5 : 
p. 739. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 99. 50 hart * 
Antiquitat. Britan. p. 471. Camdeni Hibernia, p. 740. Sir James Ware's Oe = 
vol. i. p. $47.,—{c) Smith's Natural and Civil Hiſtory of Waterford, p. 88. open | 
ſer's Fairy Queen, book iv. canto 11. itanza 42. Ireland's Natural Hilto!\, 3 
chap. viii. $, 2,—(@) Earl of Orrery's Letters, p. 134. | F 
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| * 
the river, it ſeems, has riſen ſo, that it overflows and ſpoils great 
quantities of meadow land On both ſides (e); there are beſides 


(almon wears, and other impediments, but none which might 


t be removed, and the river reſtored to its former utility, 
with a verv reaſonable proportion of labour and expence; which, 
contidering how much things are changed in that country, and 
how benetcial this would be to the landholders and inhabitants 


in cencral, we have juſt grounds very ſpecdily to expect (/. 

YouGHALL was incorporated by King Edward the Fourth, 
wid inveſted with great privileges, which were confirined and 
uugmented by ſucceeding monarchs ; notwithſtanding winch it 
would probably have ſunk into decay, it the firſt and great Earl 
of Cork, to whom the province of Munſter in general, and this 
county in particular, owe fo many obligations, had not inter- 
doſed, preſerved, and reſtored it (g). At preſent it is about a 
ile in length, fituated on the fide of a hill, the lower part of 
which is laid out into pleaſant gardens. Towards the fea the 
town is detended by a ſmall fort, with a mole jor the iccurity 
of ſhipping, and a quay to load and diicharge goods, an ex- 
change and cuſtom-houſe at a ſmall diſtance (4). Ihe inna- 
bitants have a tolerable inland trade; and a manutacture of 
carthen-ware, lately ſet up, in a thriving condition (7). There 
15 a bar at the entrance of the port, which makes it difficult, 
and tometimes dangerous; but ſhips, when they are once in, 
lie very jaicly, and it is equally convenient and capacious (%. 
With theſe advantages, and that of a navigable river, capable of 
many improvements, it has been wondered that Y ougnalli, fo 
much the care of the wile and provident nobleman belore- men- 
toned, who, underſtood ſituations the beit of any man of his 
We, has not made a much greater figure, more eſpecially as 
in diſtant times it was a kind of rival to Cork (J). But the 
growth of that city very poſſibly occaſioned the decay of this 
place, which is however, at preſent reviving, and its cemmerce 
has increaſed pretty conſiderably within theſe few years; and, 
in all probability, when manufactutes arc ſet up in the towns 
upon the Elackwater, which will of courſe bring the country 


more into cultivation, this town and port will feel the good effects 


(e) Smith's Natural and Civil Hiſtory of Waterford, p. 235. There 
nardly any country ſo improveable as Ireland, where improvements are more eaſily 
made, or where ſo few attempts to improve have miſcarried. -g) The Charter ot 
incorporation, ranted at the requett of Thomas Earl of Defmond, bore date 
„ 1462 — 50 Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 25. Preſent State of Ire- 
land. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the County and City of Cork, vol. i. 
5. 126,——(1) It is ſurprizing that more manufactures of this kind arc not ſet up, 
Ace there is ſcarce a county which does not abound with carths of different kinds, 
exceedingly fit for potteries of every fort.—(+/} Ireland's Natural Hillory, by Dr. 

Gerard Boate, chap. iii. F. 6. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the County and 
City of Cork, vol. ii, p. 284.—(1) Camdeni Britannia, p. 739. Morvicn's liner. 
ul. p. 157. Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. ili. §. 5, | 
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of them, ſince to balance the difficulty in its entrarce; gute 
bound ſhips are no ſooner under {ail than they find the: mietve 
in the open ſea, and at liberty to projecute their voyage w. 
the ſame wind (m). It may not be amis to oblerve here, "i 
in the gardons belonging to this place, the potatoe was fh 


11 


planted (n). This improvement is aſcribed to Sir Walker Re 


leigh with much probability, for this was a part of that cg. 
which he ſold to the Earl of Cork (%. It ſecms, 
that no proper inſtructions were given to the perion wh 0 C 
vated it, ſince, upon its coming up and growing pretty high, |. 
attempted to eat the apple, which he took to be the tint ef 
plant. But finding it unpleaſant, conſidercd his pains as 05 
and uttterly neglected it. At ſome diſtance ot time, „ 0 
they came to turn up the carth, they found the root; (prez 
a great Ciſtance, and encrealcd into great quanticies; and i;c: 
hence the whole kingdom was gradually furniſhed (/. 
Tus three rivers are all in the county of Cork, and! pre 
vince of Munſter, running in a manner paraba to cach . 
the Bandon river about ſeven miles ſouth from che Lee; F 
the Blackwater fourteen miles to the north of that river / 
Into each of theſe fall ſeveral ſtreams that might be made na 
gable, at leaſt for middle-t1zed boats; and from hence the | 
telligent reader will eaſily conceive how much they may ce. 
tribute 10 render the country fertile, and to facilitate all 
of cultivation. In conſequence of this, it ee Wee Wet 
introduced into the towns that ſtand on the ſides of thete rivers, 
where labcur might be as reaſonable, and yet the pcople live © 
well as in any country in Furope, ee] is nothing 5 50 hin- 
der their becoming extremely pcpulc us; and, thre veh.. it 
advantage retultin® from an ezſy and cheap communi: 
with cach other, their goods corne on the loweſt terms to m. 
xet {r}, We may with the more probabilit) expect this, 110m 
the conveniency of three ſuch ports as lie at the me uths of In 
rivers, more eſpecially when we reflect that, no:withſtz 


% This facility of putting to ſea is of prodigious conſequence to a har 
which ft {nips ot all nations refort chiefly for proviſions. (n) Smith's ancici 
preſent State of the County and City of Cork, vol. i. p. 128. Ben John' on 
ſecond at of Every Man out of his Humour, menticns potatoes a: but late)! 
duc 5 Houehton's Collecions for the Improven c of Huſbancry and 
vol. ii. p. 468.— (0 Mor vſon's ltinermy, P. ii. p 8. Endeell $ Memoir: 
Tamily of the Boyles, p. 13,18, 19. Oldys's Lite of Str Wale r Raleigh, 
—(f) Authors differ exceecingly as to the nature and the country from „ th 
potatoes came. Mr. Switzer calls it viſazum Pcruvianurn, 1. e. the Shi. 
Pern. Doctor Hill affirms, in his Hiſtory of Plants, that it is a Solanum 4 
gentleman of great knowledge, learning, and candour, for whole opinion | nay 
Eighelt deference, thinks it a native of Mexico.—{c) The judicious read 
caiting his eye on the large map 0: Ireland, or any paiticui«; map of the pr. vince 
of Munſter, or county of Cork, will ſee this in a ſtronger light than word: © 
place 1t.—(r) Seaſonable Remalks on Trade, with ſorne Refle Aron on the Advair 


tages that mig! t accrue to Great Britaia, by a proper Regulation ot the Trade © 
teiand, p. 2 
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the little care taken of the inland navigation, the commerc®© 
of thoſe ports is ſurpriſingly increaſed, the very ſmalleſt of 
them having, at this time, many more ſeafaring people than 
were in them all taken together, alittle after the revolution (s) 
when, whoever had predicted that Cork in halt a century 
would have been, what in that ſpace it really became, mult 
have been lighted as a politician, and laughed at as a prophet, 

[x order to explain this matter more cicarly, we will preceed 
into the next county, that of Waterford, where there is a 
port, which formerly lay under the imputation ot being very 


unſafe, and has indeed a rocky entrance; but as pilots are 
always to be had at the mouth of it, accidents very ſeldom 
kappen in the preſent times (/. This port, which is called 
Dungarvan bay, is of a tolerable extent; and the town was an 
ancient corporation (/.. Into this bay there run two rivers, 
the Colligan on the north, and the Bricky on the louth. The 
latter, except when ſwelled by rains, is but a {mall ſtream, and 
vet becomes navigable at ſpring tides (w). The Phiniſk, 
which falls into the Blackwater, is a more conſiderable river; 
and its courſe mgkt be directed fo as to make it fall into the 
Brickv, which would not only render this laſt river navigable 
for ſcveral miles, and almoſt as high as the Blackwater, but 
alſo, by its bringing a much greater body of water into the bay, 
exceedingly help the port of Dungarvan, which in other ret- 
pects, is very well ſituated for fiſhing more eſpecially; and the 
inhabitants are already ſo dextcrous in catching and curing 
hake, which fell as weil, and better than cod, at the Spaniſh 
market, thai ſuch an additional advantage would be of the ut- 
moſt conſequence (x). It appears then, that a projec& of this 
fort, prudently undertaken, purely from public {pirit, pro- 
ſecuted indefatigably upon that plan, and without glancing at 
any private or particular intereſt, and which might be exccuted 
ina ſhort time with little trouble, and at a imail expence, 
would jupply the country with another navigable river, improve 
the port, and be of great ſervice to the town (py); which is 
only one inſtance, out of many, that might be given of the 


(s) In the philoſophical tranſaftions of the Royal Society, No. cclxi. we 
have an exact liſt of all the ſeafaring men, including, fiſhermen, boarmen, lighter - 
men, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland, taken by Captain South in 169%; accord- 
ing to which there were in Cork one hundred eigkty-th.ec; in Kintale, two 
hundred twenty-five; and in Voughall, two hundred. In the th:ee, ſix hundred 
and eight,—(t) Stanihurſt's Deſcription of Ireland, chap. iii. I1clznd's Natural Hu- 
tory, by Doctor Gerard Boate, chap. iii. §. 6.—(«) It was incorporated by an Act 
Or Parliament A. D. 146, and declared to be one of the ancienteſt Honour « belong - 
ing to the Crown of England in Ireland. —(w) Sce the map o the county of Wa— 
tertord, prefixed to Smith's Hiltory of that county.—(x} The Hake 1s a large Fiſh, 
which is very much eſteemed, when properly dried. It ſeems to reſemble a Haddock, 
in the lame manner as a Cod does a Whiting.,—/p) Ireland”: Natural Hiſtory, 
Chap. iii. §. 6. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. vii. Smith's ancient and preient 
State of the county and City of Waterford, chap. x. p. 257. 
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great benefits that art may add, to thoſe already beſo by 
nature, upon this iſland (z). 

THe river Suir, or, as itis ſometimes ſpeit, Shure, or Show; 
riſes at the foot of Banduff mountains, in the county of Tip- 
perary, where alſo rites the Nore; but they quickly part; and 
the Suir taking a ſouth-weſt covrie, comes to Clionecanny g 
thence proceeding due ſcuth, it paſſes through "Thurles; an. 
being now grown a conſiderable, ard very beautify! fire 
there is a good ſtone bridge over its waters. From hure 
rolls on to Holy Croſs, where there is encther bridge, and? 
fourth a little farther, called Golden Bridge (6), About ten 
miles beyond this, at a place called Ardchnane, there is a _ 
and yct more ſtately bridge, cor ſiſting of ſeveral: archi \ 
little beyond Ardfinane, the river be gins to turn caſt, {ep21 3 18 l 
thenceforward the two counties of Waterford and Tippe TUE 
and having received the river Nyre, or Nier, it winds nc 
eaſt to the pleaſant, and now thriving place, that Spenſer j1 " 
celebrated by the name of ſweet Clonmell (c). Aficr a pro- 
greſs of eight miles more, it comes to Carrick, having very 
handſome bridges over it at both places. Towards the north 
end of this laſt- mentioned town there are ſeveral rocks, or, « 
ſome cor.ceive, the remains of an old bridge, being navicabl: 
from hence to Waterford, which lies lower, at the "diftan ce of 
about ten or twelve miles Cd). 

TH Carrow, which is probably the Birgus of Ptolemv, 1s 5 
noble river, ar td ot a very long courſe. It rifes in the King 
County; and running for a ſhort ſpace north- caſt, makes a kind 
of elbow; and continuing afterwards a ſouth-eaſt courle, d. 


vides the ng: s and Queen's counties from that cf Kildare Ce, 


1 


Preceeding next through the heart ef the county of Cather 


_ 


logh, it ran ſeparates the counties of Kilkenny and Wer 
ford: Till a little before it reaches the town of Roſs, it receive: 
the river Nore beforc-mentioned, which is ſometimes write 7 
Our; and then varying its courſe fornewhat to the weſt, minc1c* 


440 


its waters with thoſe of the Suir, in making the right arm c: 
Wat ertord Haven A. from thence deſerv cdly e efteemed ©! 
ct the fineſt in this 1iland, and which indeed has ſo many ©©- 


4 %4 


(=) The GCefign of this work is to ſhew, that as there are many natural advan! 


unemployed, ſo new conveniencies in regard to commerce might be, without © 
nculty, almoſt every-where contrived for the ſpeedy tranſportation of the proc 

ot this fertile count y, were it ever ſo populous, or ever o kighly 1 improved. 
(a) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 740. Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. ii. §. 1. p. 10, 
Prelent State of Ireland, chap. vii. (8) Smith's ancient and preſent State ot 
County and City of Wate. ford, chap. viii. p. 233.——(c) Fairy Qucen, bock 1 
cant, 11. ftan. 43.—(d) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 749. Moryſon's Itinerary, P. 1 
book 3. chap v. p. 167. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. vii.—(e) Camdeni Hi- 
bernia, p. 744. Spencer” s Fairy Queen, Baxteri Glofſarium n Bri- 
tannicarum, p. 4!.—{f) Ireland's Natu: al Hiſtory, chap. ii. $.1. Atlas Mariti- 
mus ct „ p. 25. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. 
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vantages, that it might alone ſer ve to ſupport the commerce of 
x large province, or of a ſmall Hagen | 

Tur town of Carrick is remarkable tor its inhabitants having 
carried one branch of the wollen manufactory, that of ratteens, 
/o the hizheſt degree of perfection, of which manufacture 
there is a vait (conſumption in the kingdom; and, it the laws 
would permit, their ratteens might be allo exported in great 
quantitics (. The country round about 15 chiefly turned to 
ora ings Which furniſhes a large inland trade to Waterford, 
which, by the aſſiſtance of the Suir, the Barrow, and the 
Nore, receives by water-carriage the commodities of no leſs 
than ſeven counties. This is a very ancient, ſtrong, and fa- 
mous city, a biſhop's fee, a town and county of itſelf, in 
which are, beſides a cathedral, ſeven pariſh churches, a very 
handiome guildhall, an exchange tor merchants, a cuſtom- 
houſe, many other public buildings, daily improving, well 
ſituatcd, and, though expoſed to the north and eaſt, is, fron 
experience, known to be very healthy (4). The commerce of 
Waterford is alſo very flouriſhing, more especially to New- 
foundland, and to Great Britainz and, according to the beſt 
tights Jam able to obtain, it is clearly. the third port in the king- 
dom, though, in point of buildings, and number of people, 
Limerick is eſteemed the third city. There are very profita- 
ble ſalt-works here, as allo a large quantity of woad prepared 
for dvers, and there was, if there be not ſtill, a flouriſhing 
manufacture of frizes (7). But if the country about it were 
brought more into tillage; new manutactures, tor which they 
have the materials at hand, were let up; and the fiſhery, for 
which it ſtands very conventently, properly improved; it would 
{con become much more conſiderable than it is. 

itz town oi Roſs, or, as it is commonly called, the town 
oi new Rots, in the county oi Wextord, upon the river Bar- 
row, is a very rich and thriving place, with a great inland 
trade, and ſome commerce, being a ſea port exempt from the 
juriſdiction of Watertord, and having veſſels of pretty large 
vurthen coming up to the very quay (4). Thus it appears that 
the haven of Waterford has been, as we before obferved, 
very juſtly celebrated, as enjoying ſeveral, and very ſingular 
advantages, no fewer than three navigable rivers, called by the 
old Iriſh, the three Siſters, from their riſing out of the ſame 


ridge of mountains, after ftraying through different counties, 


{ 


(7) Diftionnaire univerſelle de Commerce, tom, iii, col. 421. Eſſ y on the 
rade of Ireland, p. 35. Smith's ancient and p.cſ-nt State of the county and city 
of N ateriord, chap. xii. p. 281.—(b) See the Article of Waterfo.d in Colner's 
Dictionary, Atlas Maritimus et Comme:cciatis, p. 23. Preſent Stite of Ireland, 
chap. vii.—(i) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, bap. i. § 6 p. 8. Smitu's ancient and 
preſent State of the county and city of Waterſord, chap. vi. Fe, o1 thc trade of 


reland's Natural $4.ito. y, chap. ii. &. 


Ireland. Camdeni Britannia, p. 748. 


1.9, 2. 


Preſent State of Ireland, cnap, vi. 


al 
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of Liinter, took the city of Wexford, as it was then called, A. D. 1168, 
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at length fall into it; and from Check point to the fea there. 
a vaſt body of water, which from its ſhape obtained the namc 


of Porthlargi, in the language of the natives, 1. e. the port c, 


the Thigh, being at leaſt nine miles long, and very be. 
cure, covered by Duncannon Port, ſeated on an eminence ;, 
the county of Wexford (9, which commands all veſſels that 
paſs upwards, and having fiſty-four feet water in the midſt c 
the channel, though this is the narroweſt part of the harbour. 
with good anchorage, as indeed there 1s all the way up to 
Cheek point ; and from thence in the left-hand channel, up the 
Suir, to Waterford, there is not leſs; and at the very quay 
veſſels of tive hundred ton burthen may load and unload; ar 
a little to the eaſt, erected within theſe few years, there js an 
excellent dry dock, with great conveniencics-{m). 

Tur river Slane, or Slainy, riſes in the ſouth-weſt extre— 
mity of the county of Wicklow (n) ; and procecding ina wind. 
ing courle, ſometimes turning fouth-eaſt, ſometimes to the 
ſouth-weſt, paſſes on through the county of Catherlogh, ant 
then, in a ſouth-caſt direction, divides the county of Wex- 
ford, till, with a full and ſwelling ſtream, it reaches Eniicor- 
thy, a very large, thriving, populous borough ; from whence, 
rolling many miles ſmoothly in a ſouth courſe, at length 1! 
makes an elbow, and then running directly caſt, falls into 
bay of the fea a little below the town of Wexford, which 
ſtands on the icuth bank of this river (%. Wexford, called 
alſo Weisiord, and Waſhiord, is ſuppoſed by Camden to be. 
the Menapia of Ptolomy (, as the river Slane is held to be 
the Mcnada, or Modonus, of the ſame author. It is more cer- 
tain that this was the firſt town of which the Engliſh took po- 
ſeſſion ; and being ſtrong by nature, was alſo, for their own 
tecurity, according to the manner of thoſe times, very we. 
fortified by art, which put it out of the power of the Iriſh, 
excellent at incurſions, but unuſed to ſieges, ever to recover it. 
On this account allo it was endowed by many of our monarch: 


with very exteniive privileges, made a place of arms, and con- 


ſidered, for ſome time, as the chief ſeat of government in th: 
iſland; of which-we the rather take notice, becauſe it accounts 
for the great improvements made in this county, and its being 
extremely well peopled by the Engliſh. We find it commenc- 


— 


ed in ſome old writers as a large and convenient haven (g), 


(!/) Moryſon's Itinerary, P. iii. b. 3. cap. 1679. Spencer's Fairy Queen, + 
betore cited. Sec the article Waterford in Collier's Dictionary: Cn Atlas Mat- 
timue et Commercialis, p. 25. Smith's ancient and preſent State of the count 
and city of Waterford, chap. . p. 249 253. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. 
vii.—{n) Spencer's Fairy Queen, book iv. canto 2. ſtanza 41. Ireland's Natu's' 
Hiſtory, chap. viii. §. 2. p. 63. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. iv. Q. 2,—(e) 
Moryſon's Itinerary. P. in. b. 3. cap. 5. See the article of Wexford in Collie 
Digicnary. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 25.—(p) Claud. Ptolemzi Ger- 
graph. lib. viii. cap. 2. Camdeni Hibernia, p. 748. Baxteri Gloſſarium Ani! 
c uitetum Britannicarum, p. 159.—(qg) Robert Fitz-Stephen, Governor of Cardin 
gan Caille, fent by Griffin, Prince of Wales, to the affiſtance of Dermot, King 
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which in reality, it could never be otherwiſe chan for veſſels 
drawing ten, or at moſt twelve feet water, was beſides encum- 
bered with many ſands, and a bar at its entrance; though 
within theſe there is tolerable anchorage for ſmall veſſels. It 
is ſtill a place of note, has a conſiderable ſhare of inland and 
coaſting trade, and ſome commerce; and might perhaps have 
mere, it the ſpacious and commodious haven of Waterford was 
not ſo very near it (y). 

Tur river Liffy riſes about ten miles ſouth-weſt from the 
city of Dublin, and about fiftcen weſt from the lea: And 
while a (mall ſtream wanders, for ſome miles, ſouth-weſt, thro? 
the county of Wicklow, then running directly weſt, i enters 
the county of Kildare, where it again forms an elbow, and 
runs away north-weſt, and at length due north, being then 
parallel to the ſea, and near thirty miles diſtant (%. After 
this bending north-eaſt, it purſues its courſe through a pleaſant 
country till it enters the county of Dublin, where it runs for 
a little way almoſt due north; and then turning to the eaſt, 
proceeds with a full ſtream, and with a pretty ſtrong current, 
to that city, through which, though navigable but a very little 
higher, it paſſes with a tuil body of water under ſeveral ver 
large and fine bridges, and falls into the bay of Dublin, at a 
place, called Ringiend, now in a manner annexcd to it, though 


lormerly a uin e below the city, after running in the whole 
about fifty miles (2). 4 
Tur citv of Dublin is certainly very ancient, ſince we find 
mentioned in Ptolomy by the name of Eblana, which very 
probably he wrete Deblana (u). The Iriſn call it, in their 
ovn language, Balacleigh, that is, the town founded upon 
Hurdes, or, as we express it, upon piles. It is ſaid to have 
been in the hands of the Engliſh fo carly as the days of King 
Ladgar; but we know, with more certaiuty, that it was long 
alter in tne pokeition of the Danes, or of the Oſtmen or 
Ooftmen, a northern nation, who introduced fortifications and 
trade imo this country, finding the former neceſſary to ſecure 
the wealth acquired by the latter (w). They certainly made 
choice of, and eftcemed it, for the fake ot its port, which 
was a very good one for any veſſels then in uſe; and for this 
reaſon, and becauſe it was but fixty miles diſtance from 
the coaſt of Wales, it came to be preferred by the Engliſh, 
1 . . 5 . GW 
nen this part of Ireland was reduced under their power. Tt 
(T7) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. iii. §. 1. p. 25. Atlas Maritimus et Com- 
metciali;, p. 21. Eſfay on the trade »of Ireland. — (s) This river is called by 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, Avon Liff, Camden will have it the Libnius of Ptolomy, 
Placed by the error of tranſcribers on the other ſide of the iſland. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that the Libnius of Ptolomy is Sligo bay. —{t) Spencer's Fairy 
Queen, as before cited, Camdeni Hibernia, p. 750. Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, 
__ viii. C. 3. — (u) Claud. Ptolemai Geograph. lib. vii. cap. 2. Baxteri 
loſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 100. Sir James Ware: vorks, vol. ii. 
P- 39. — (ww) Gi ald, Cambrenſ. Topograph. Hibern, diſt. in, cap, 43- Uſſerii 
Syllog. Epiſt. Hibern. p. 163. O Flaherty Ogygia, P. . P. 41 : 
125 
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has gradually therefore, under the auſpice of ſeveral princ;., 
acquired almoſt all the advantages of which any city can boat 
It is ſuppoſed to have been a biſhop's ſee in the fiſth century; 
the firſt Archbiſhop was Gregory, in the year 1152; and th; 
biſhoprick of Glendalech was annexed to it in 1214, whey 
Henry de Loundres, or Henry ot London, was ar chbiſhop {x / 
It has at preſent a cathedral and a collegiate church, St. Pa rich ; 
and Chriſt's Church. The fame archbiſhop Henry made it ali a 
place of ſtrength, by building the caſtle ; and it fill rams! 
the centre of the Britiſh force in this country, by the ce 
of barracks. An univerſity was ere ded therein by the auth. 
rity of the Pope in 1320; but that not taking effect, Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1591, founded and endowed 'I'rinity- "Colle: ze, 
which has produced many eminent men, and been regarded 25 
an univerſity ever ſince (y). It is the ſcat of eee the 
Lord Fan Lord Deputy, or Lords Juſcices, reſidine 
here; here alſo the ſovereign courts of law and equity, and 
the records of the kingdom are kept; and here likcwiſe the 
parliament is held (2). As a city, or corporation, its chi 
magiſtrate is ſtiled Lord Mayor, and wears a collar of IJ 
both beſtowed by King Charles the Second. Succeeding mo— 
narchs have confirmed theſe favours, and moſt extenſive pri 
viieges have been granted to the citizens, their liberties allo, 
or corporate jurifdidion, being very large. Beſides all this, 
Dublin may be cenfidercd as the centre of the inland trade 
and is, beyond queſtion, the place of the ampleſt foreign n 
cxr2merce in the iftand {a). For the accommodation of mer— 
chants they have a Tholſel or Exchange, a Cuſtom-Houſe tor 
the receipt ci the revenue, and commiſſioners for the managze- 
ment cf it. As to the increaſe of this city, the firſt in Ireland, 
and the fecord in the Britiſh dominions, it has been undoub:t. 
dy of late years very great. But as a very ingenious, and 
Which is of much more cenſequence, 2 very well informs: 
writer, has very clearly and fully proved (b), it is extremcly 
difficult to fix, with any degree of certainty, the preſent num- 
ber of its inhabitants, and that chiefly from the difference in 
their religion, and ſome other circumſtances, which rende, 
the regiſters cf births and burials no concluſive evidence. But: 
retwithitending this, we may venture to aſſert without an) 
danger of offending truth, that in ſeventy years, that is, from 
1682 to 17 52, the number of houſes bath completely doubled, 


{x} Camieni Hibernia, p. 7:1. Harris's Hiſtory of Biſhops, p. 299. Sec t: 
article Dublin in Collier's Lictionary. — (yp) 1. iber MS. Baronis © ws Os. 
Linerary, P. ili. b. 3. cap. 5. p. 188. Harris's Hiſtory of Biſhops, p. 299. — (* 
Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. i. C. 6. Atlas Maiitimus et Commercials, p. 
Preſent Rate of Ireland, chap. ix. — (a) This ſhews, that as a commodions | 
bour may be long ne elected, ſo a port, leſs happy in ſnuation, may, by conſia 

2ttention, ſtrong efforts, and a concurrence of fortunate circumſtances, he — 
i118 ute, and, by degices, all its natural inconveniencies be either corrected by 
ſxi!], or av oided by care.—{(6) An eſſay on the trade and improvement ot Ireland, 
by Arthur ! Dobbs, Eſq; P. ii. p. 9. 
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and with it the number of people likewiſe (/; though that 15 
not always the caſe, as the augmentation of houles lometimes 
{erves only to lodge the ſame, or even à leſs number ot inhabi- 
tants, more commodiouſly. 

As to the harbour of Dublin it is but indifferent, ſince veſtel; 
of conſiderable burthen, and that draw a great depth of water, 
ve come into uſe. For all along this coaſt, from Wexford, 
here lie ſhoats of ſand, divided into the fouth, middle, and 
north grounds; and at the mouth of Dublin Harbour there is a 
bar, occaſioned by two banks of ſand, called the South and 
North Bulls, ſtretching from the oppoſite fides of the haven, 
upon which, at high water, there is not above ſeventeen tect, 
and at low, there is no going over it: Beſides, when the {ide 15 
out, except in two places, thips lie dry (&). Great pains, and 
much money, have been employed in ſtreightening the channel, 
in order to remove theic inconveniencies, but hitherto not with 
thoſe effects which were hoped. Without the bar indeed, in 
Dublin Bay, there are tolerable good roads on both ſides; and 
the ladings of large ſhips are very conveniently carried up to 
the city by lighters and other craft, ſmall veſſels proceeding to 
the very quay. With all theſe impediments, and in ſpite of all 
thoſe obiltructions, the merchants of Dublin extend their cor- 
roipondence daily; fo that if we were to aſſert one half of the 
lorcign commerce of Ireland is carried on at this port, we ſnould 
not be much in the wrong (e. But, whenever thoie new and 
noble works ſhall be executed, which are now under conudera- 
tion, there is very little reaſon to doubt that it will be hereaſter 
Treatly increaſed, and then probably, by new methods, and 
larger diſburſements, perhaps by making Cocks, as at Liverpool, 
the port may be much further improved /); which is the ra- 
ther to be expected from that ſpirit the nation has ſhewn, for 
tome years paſt, in promoting cvyery work of public utility with 
inch ſteadineſs, prudence, and v:gour, as, ſooner or later, muſt 
intitle them to ſucceſs. 

Ix the King's County riſes the river Boyne, the Bovinda, or 
Buvinda, of Ptotemy, and the Boandus of a later writer (). It 
is quickly joined by {o many rivulete, that, running on north- 
eaſt, it becomes a very conſiderable river in its paſſage throun!t 


(c) According to an authentic account, taken in the firſt of thieſe periods, tate 
were ſomewhat more than {ix ; and, accurding to a like account, taken in the la. 


conſiderably more than twelve thouſand houſes. It is aiſo to be conſidered, cha“ 


from experience there are known ts be ten, if not twelve perſons, under every 
roof in Dublin.—(4d) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. iii. &. 2. Atlas Maiitinu* 
et Commercialis, p. 22. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 21.— (e) As I colleR, from 
ſeveral extracts from the cuſtom-houſe books, and other authentic voucher: .-= 
Whatever can be done of this nature is a vaſt acquiſition to any country; 284 
the ſituation of this city deferyes any expence it may require.—(g) Claud Vtolem, 
Geograph. lib. viii. cap. a. Girald. Cambrent, Topograph, Hibero Ria. l. 
dap. 6. Camdeni Hibern. p. 753. 
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the county cf Kildare, and ſtill ſtronger in its courſe, and mor- 
beautiful in its appearance, when it enters the rich county of 
Eaſt Meath, where it waters Trim, the county town, a neg. 
and populous place, and then paſſes on to Navan and 8 


*S w+%5 


Boyne is not only a river cf long courſe, and navigable a con 
ſiderable way up into the country, but is alſo of ſuch a depth, 
and has fo ſtrong a body ot water, that, with very ſmall afis. 
ance, it might be rendered much more uſctul than it is, mere 
eſpecially it we confider how fine a territory it runs through, 


and what a number of good towns are upon, or very near it C/, 
The Boyne will be ever famous for the deciſive battle, July , 


1690, when it was paſſed by King William, and the army « 
King James being routed on the other fide, retired precipitate! ; 
to Dublin (&). | | 

THz town of Drogheda, called by the Engliſh Tredah, 


was formerly very remaikaic for its fituation and fſtrens!!. 


— 


In conicquence ct this, its inhabitants had great favours be— 
tlowed upon them by our old monarchs ; tor inſtance, Edwar, 
the Second, at the requeit of Theobald Vernon, granted then 
a market and a fair: Other great privileges were added tothe 
in ſucceeding times, particularly the right of coinage (/. It 124 
this time a town and county, ſending as ſuch two repicientativc 
to parliament. But being taken by ſtorm September 10, 1645; 
by Oliver Cromwell, it juffered ſo much, the buildings beiry 


remained almoſt in ruins (n. By degrees, however, it h. 
recovered, and is at preſent a large and populous place, an... 
ISeſides a great ſhare of inland trade, has an advantageous com- 
merce with England; and though the port be but indificren!, 
narrow at its entrance, and with a bar, over which hips of bur- 
then cannot paſs, but at high water, yet there are ſcme rich 
merchants here, and a great deal of buſineſs cone; ſo that from 
a low and declining port it is now become rich and thriving, 
more eſpecially within theſe ten or twelve years (7). This i, 


(þ ) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. viii. Q. 3. p. 65. Atlas Maritimus et Com- 
rae! cialis, p. 22. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. vi.— (i) Morylon's Itinerat), 
P. iii. b. 3. chap. 5. P. 158. Eſſay on the Trade of Ireland. Additions to the 
Eroliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia.—(#) See the Article Boyne in Collier“ 
Dictionary. Life of King William, p. 269, 273. Pointer's Chronological Hilto- 
rian, vol. 1. p. 377. — (% Camdeni Hibernia, p. 762. Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, 
chap. ii &. 3. P. 25. Spencer's View of the State of Ireland.— [ m) The Hiltory 
of the execrable Iriſh Rebellion, London, 1680, p. 223. The Hittory of the Civil 
Wars in Great Britain and Ireland, p. 297. Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtorical View of 
the Affairs of Ireland, p. 131.—(7) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 22. Ad- 
Ations to the Engliſh Edition of Camden. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. vill. 
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one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances that can be perhaps mentioned of 
the ineſtimable benefit of a river, navigable in any degree; for 
though the Boyne is not capable of carrying veflels bigger than 
barges, or pretty large boats, yet the conveniency that this at- 
ſords of conveying coals, by water-carriage, through a great 
extent of country, introduced a correlpondence between this 
place, and Whitehaven, in Cumberland, to which the revival 
of its commerce has been in a great meaſure owing; fo that from 
being poor, and in ruins, there are not now above ſeven or 
eicht larger towns in this ifland (2). But it does by no means 
follow, that if, throuzh the diſcovery of coals in Ireland, the in- 
tercourſe between this place and VV hitehaven ſhould leſſen, or 
even entirely ceaſe, that the commerce of Drogheda mutt decay. 
Becauſe this being once eſtabliſhed, naturally attracts inland 
trade, excites manuſuctures, and produces an active, indu{- 
trious, and enterprizings kind of pcople, who will alwavs find 


reſources, but who would never have found them here, it the 
advantages ariſing from their river had not thewed them the 


way (9. 


Nun River, or, as they commonly call it in this Country, 


the Water of Newry, in the county of Down, and province of 


Ulſtcr, promiſed, and for many ages pertormed as little, as any 
ſtream in Ireland. It is not conſiderable from the length of its 
courte, there being but a very ſmall number of miles from its 
{ſource to its fall. It is lef, conſiderable in point of fic; and, 
with reſpect to its body of water, we might plead authority for 
calling it a brook, ſince it was navigable only in conſequence ot 
the tide flowing up, and of coniequence to long, and lo far, 
as it flowed (g). It rites not far from Rathfryland, in the ba- 
rony of Upper Iveagh, taking firſt a weſtern courſe, then bend- 
ing to the north, runs under Glenny Bridge, Crown Bridge, 


and Sheep Bridge; north of which it again takes a winding 


courſe to the ſouth, and ſoon after runs due ſouth into Car- 
lingford Bay (y). It is the new canal, the firſt fruits of the 
intended uprovements of their inland navigation, which by 


joining this river to the Upper Ban, and thereby opening n 
communication with Lough Neagh, by which veſſels of fitty 


„ 


e e 


and ſixty tons pals through the heart of Ulſter, that has takes. 
away the impediments which were irremediable in the Newrv 
River, and thereby afforded a dire inſtance of the truth ot 
what has been fo often laid down, that by a junction of loch 


nN 


and rivers, through the interpoſi ion of canals, this country 


map, at a imall expence, be rendered, in this reſpect, as com- 


(*) Eſſay on the Trade and Imnrovernent of Leland, P. ii. p. 6; and from 


calculations made A. D. 176 3.— % Wie the river remains it will always fur- 
niſu new reſources, either in mar, ure ures, - 


the tranſp:.rt of foreign commodities, 


8 -—— (q) Camdeni H he nia, p. 766. Ireland' Natural Hiſtory, chap. ii. F. 2. 
4 Atlas Maritimas et Commercials, p 23.— 07) Cutier's Coatting Pilot, p. 21. 
HHiſtory of the County of Downe, nap. vii. p. 144. Prelent State of Ireland. 
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modious as any in the world; which will be better under ſtoca 
when the conſequences of this i improvement, now before . 
are ſeen and conſidered. 2 
THE town of Newry ſtands about two miles above the mor: 

of the river, and was early toriitied by the Lrgliſh, as c. 
manding a very ſtrong paſs, leading through the bez; ard 
mountains, between Lundatk and the remoter parts ot Liſter 
But it was Sir Nicholas Bag al, Knight, Maribal of Ice, 
the reign of Elizabeth, whe improved and raiſed it into ct, | \ 
deration (s). It was ruined again in the great rebellion 16 1 
in which its inhabitants ſuffered incredible hardſhips (). Aber EZ P 
the reſtoration it was rebuilt, and began to m ke {ome fert K 
Put, on September 6, 1689, it was again reduced to aſhe- |, A 
the Duke cf Berwick (. In conſequerice of the ſuccec i; : it 
ſeitlement of Ireland, the place revived, and, from its cc * 
venient ſituation, grew by degrees, large and populous. 1 | 
town {preads alcrg the ſide of a ſtecp hill, iurourdee by mou; I. 
tains, except to the north, and ere v. here it © pens itt 8 
a very fine ccuntry, through which runs the cw cat. 
Bclow the town lies“ the rivcr, over which are two handen 
ſtene bridges, one 6! fix arches, on the road leading to Du 
lin, the oer of ten, on that to Armagh, as the high Cad iv 
the norch, paſſes du c &ly through the town, which has a ge! i 
market, and iwo annual fairs (w). It ſubfiſted and thre al 
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— 
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formerly, chiefly by its being a place of ſtrength, and hans + 
a garrion, by 10s being a great thorcughfare, and by its inlet 1 
trade; and though at the mouth of a river, falling into Carlin: = 
fcord Bay, it was very litile noticed as a port. But c |: 25 
years, ard more efpecially ſince the opening of the new care, 1 
it has made a very different figure. In point of ſize, and un M 
ber ct inhabitants, it comes very ncar Drogheda, and nails 55 
ſtill in point of commerce, which, according to the inforr: 7 
tions J have received, has doubled twice within theie twyen a 
years (x). by 

THE river Lagan, or rather the bay into which it falls, 10 
the Vinderius of Ptolemy (py). This river riſes in two ima! 6 
ſtreams, out of the ridge of mountains called Slieve Croob, is 165 
the barony of Upper Iveagh, which unite about two mile pr 
{outh-caſt of Dromore, a biſhop's ſee, but not a place & by 

(+) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 766. Moryſon's Itinerary, P. ii. b. 1. chap, 2. | = 


p. 59. Deſcription of Ireland, printed 1642. — (t) Hiſtory of "the Ars ' 
bellion in Ireland, Appendix, p. 113. Sir John Temple's Hiſtory of the Irif 
rebellion, p. 96, 97. Hittoiy of the county of Downe, p. 93. pe {2 Lite 0: « 
King William, p. 246, 241. Pointer's Chronological Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 369. | 
Memoites de la derniere Revolution d'Angleterre, tom. 11. p. £95. To Eng lis. 
tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Hiſtory of the county of Downe, p. 88, 94 
Preſent ſtate of Ireland, chap. viii. — (x) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. vii. 
§. 8. Effay on the trade and improvement of Ireland, P. 1. p. 85. P. ii. p. 6.— 
(y) Camdeni Nibernia, p. 768. Sir James Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, cha) 
vi. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 251, 
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conſequence, through which the ſtream, now become conſide- 
rable, paſſes under a bridge of two arches. It proceeds from 
hence, through the bridge of Gill Hall; and being ſoon after 
augmented by another rivulet from two loughs, ſouth of Dro- 
more, paſſes under the bridges of Donochcloney, Gihon, and 
\acherelin, i. e. the Waterfield, now wrote Marelin, where 
t turns north-caſl, and rolls on till it arrives near Moyrah, a 
village the linen manulacture is raifing to a town, flows next 
under Spencc's Bridge, then under the bridge of the Maze, 
paſſes throvgh ] burn, a thriving town, well-mhabited and 
well-built, Brumbridge, Shaw's Bridge, all in the county of 
Antrim, and at length under the bridge of Beltaſt, after which 
t empties itſelf into Carrickfergus Bay, having run in the 
whole a courſe of thirty miles (2). 

Tur town of Belfaſt, which ſtands on the weſt ſide of the 
river Lagan, in the county of Antrim, is ſuppoſed to have de- 
vech its name from the terry which formerly ſubſiſted there 
over that river. As this part of Ireland was not thoroughly 
ſubdued till the time of King James the Firſt, ſo this place was 
far from being conſiderable, till, in the next reign, the Earl of 
Stratford made a purchate of the cuſtoms in the bay, which had 
been anciently granted to the town of Carrickfergus; and ever 
ter that this town throve at the expence of the other (a). In 
1552 the bridge was begun over the river Lagan, which is one 
of the fineſt in the kingdom, having twenty-one arches, beſides 
a great deal of dead work on both ſides, all very ſolidly built of 
iree ſtone, and very neatly finiſhed, at the joint expence of the 
counties of Downe and Antrim, and is ſaid to have coſt twelve 
thouland pounds (b). Many circumſtances have contributed 
to render this a large, flouriſhing, and populcus place. The 
country about it is well-peopled an well cultivated, the bulk of 
the people proteſtants, and very induſtrious (c). The place 
ſtands commodiouſly tor carrying on a great trade with Scotland; 
but the two chief advantages, and which have contributed moſt 
to its preſent grandeur, are its happy ſituation for the American 
trade, and the prodigious progreſs of the linen manufacture in 
its neighbourhood (d). By an aſſiduous application to the im- 
provement of theſe, and other natural benefits, ard particularly 
by the erecting a cambrick manufacture, Belfaſt is become one 
of the beſt towns, and a port of the greateſt commerce, in 

Ircland (e). In reſpe& to its haven, the deſcription of it 


(=) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. ii. §. 3. Hiſtory of the County of Dow'ne, 
cap. vii. p. 145. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. xi.—(a) Moryſon's Itinerary, 
F ili. b. 3. chap. 5. p. 159. Earl of Strafford's Letters, vol. ii. p. 103, 205. 
Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden.—(85) Hiſtory of the County of 
2 Downe, chap. vi. p. 129. (c) See the Article of Belfaſt in Collier's Dictionary. 
History of the County of Downe, chap. vi. p. 29. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. 
In.) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 23. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 22. 
Account of the Progreſs of the Linen Manufacture in Ireland. — (e) Eſſay on the 
; made and improvement of Ireland, P. ii. p. 6; and from the returns made to ſub- 
2-<quent inquiries, | 
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belongs to the next chapter, being a part only of Carrickfers:,, 
Bay; and therefore we ſhall barely add, that Cormoyle Road. 
where large ſhips ride ſaſely, is but a ſmall diſtance below the 
town (/, and that all buſineſs is done here with ſuch eaſe, att; 
vity, and diſpatch, as does particular honour to the traders . 
Belfaſt. 3 

Tux river Bann riſes in the plain called the Deers, or Kine". 
Meadow, in the northern part of that ridge of mountains Qtil-/ 
the Morne, in the county of Downe, and, ſwelled by vari. 
little brooks, ſoon becomes a large ſtream (g). Then takes 
ſerpentine courſe to within two miles eaſt of Rathfry lang, 
thence purſuing ſtill a north-weſt courſe, and having ſeveral ta, 
bridges over it, the ſilver Bann comes at length to Portadown, 
where it makes a moſt ſtately appearance, 1s joined there hy 
the canal of Newry, and, a few miles farther, falls into Lough/ 
Neagh at Bann Foot Ferry, after running about thirty miles ( 
Out of that lake, continuing its former direction, it break; 
forth again above Toome Caſtle, and rolling on north-weſt, di- 
viding the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, it paſtes through 
a rugged country, heretofore overgrown with immenſe wood:, 
then forces a * over a ridge of rocks, called the Salmon 
Leap, and having again collected its ſcattered waters, ruſire: 
with an impetuous force into the ſea, at what is, from the river, 
ſtiled Bann Haven, a few miles below Colerain (7). This“ 
certainly one of the fineſt rivers in Ireland, and, if we include 
its paſſage through the lake, runs in the whole near nina) 
miles, with ſo pure and limpid a ſtream, that many aſſert th, 
of all the rivers in the three kingdoms, abounds with the beg 
ſalmon ; ſo that its fiſhery is of very great value, as hitherto th. 
ſalmon fiſhery has been the moſt profitable of any in 1 
iſland (4). 

CoLERAIN was formerly a place of great conſideration, bein 
the chief town of a county erected by Sir John Perrot during, 
his government of Ireland; whereas it is now only the head « 
one of the baronies, in the ſhire of Londonderry (I): But it 15 
{till a corporation, and ſends two members to parliament. It!» 
of a tolerable ſize, and very elegantly built, ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide of the Bann, about four miles from the ſea ; but the 
port is very indifferent, occaſioned by the extreme rapidity 0: 


(Cf) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. ii. §. 3. Atlas Maritimus et Commerc, 
p. 23. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 22.—(g) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 770. Giralc. 
Cambrenſ. Topograph. Hibern. diſt. i. cap. 6. Moryſon's Itinerary, P. iii. b. 3- 
chap. 5. p. 159.—(h) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. viii. & 4. p. 65, 66. An- 
cient and preſent State of the County of Downe, p. 145, 146. Preſent State ©! 
Ireland, chap. iv.— (i) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitat. Britannicarum, p. 33, 101. 
Hiſtory of the County of Downe, p. 146. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 23. 
—(&) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 770. Eſſay on the Trade of Ireland. Preſent State 
of Ireland, chap. ix.——(7) Moryſon's Itinerary, Part iii. book 3. chap. 5. p. 159- 
Sir James Ware's Works, vol, ii, page 31. See the Article Colerain in Collier“ 
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the river, which repels the tide, and makes the coming-up to 
tie town difficult; ſo that it has but little trade, and might 
perhaps have leſs if it was not for the valuable ſalmon fiſhery, 
which amounts to ſome thouſands pounds a year (n). It the navi- 
cation of tlie Bann could be opened, which is totally obſtruQed 
by the ridge of rocks before-mentioned, it would quickly 
ch:nge the {ace of things ; for then by the help of this river, 
and the Newry Canal, there would be a direct communication 
croſs the ifland, and, with the aſſiſtance of the Blackwater 
river, which likewiie falls into Lough Neagh, almoſt all the 
counties of the province of Ulſter might have a correſpondence 
with each other by water-carriage, to their reciprocal and no 
mall emolument . 5 

THE river Derg, ſuppoſed to be fo called from the oaks 
growing about it, flows out of a Jough of the ſame name, in 
4 north-calt direction, till it receives the river Finny, which 
runs allo out of a lough of the ſame name in the northern part 
of the county, and which, proceeding with a ſouth-eaſt-courſe, 
joins the Derg, as alſo a third river, called, if I miſtake not, 
the Mourne, purſuing an eaſt courie between them, near the 
town of Strabane (s). Theſe waters, thus collected, take the 


name of the river Foyle, and procecding ſtill north-caſt, move 


on to Lifford, which is the ſhire town of the county of Done- 
gal, pals afterwards by St. Johnſtown, and the ancient city of 
Derry, below which, at the diſtance of about four miles, they 
expand themſelves, and, uniting with the ſea, produce that 
large ſalt-water lake, known by the name of Lough Foyle (p), 
which, though ſtrictly ſpeaking, a bay, or arm of the fea, 
we ſhall deſcribe in a ſew words here, becauſe what follows 
would be obſcure without ſuch a deicription. It 1s, in effect, 
an immenſe oval baſon, twelve miles in length, and between 
five and ſix in its greateſt breadih. Between Magilions and 
Greencaſtle, where it opens into the Occan, it is not above a 
mile and a half broad (%%. Before this entrance there is a large 
ſand, called the 'Tunns, on which the fea foractimes beats with 
a prodigious noiſe, but with a broad and deep channel between 
it and the land, where there is at all times not under fourteen 
or fifteen fathoms water, and in the very entrance of the lough, 
from eight to ten (7). On the caſt {ide of the bay there are 
allo large ſhoals or barks of ſand, and ſome of ſmaller dimen- 


(m) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. iii. F. 4. p. 23. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, 
p. 22, Preſent ſtate of Ireland, chap. viii. — (n) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, 
chap. viii. Q. 4. p. 66. Hiſtory of che county of Down, chap. vii. Biſhop Hutchin- 
lon's caſe of Loch Neagh, and the Lower Bann. — Le) Camdeni Hibernia, p. 772. 
Harris's Hiſtory of Biſhops, p. 286. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britanni- 
carum, p. 99. —{þ) Moryſon's Itinerary, Part iti. book 3. chap. 5. p. 159. 
Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 23. Preſent ſtate of end, chap. iv. F. 4. 

Speed's map of the province of 
Uiſter. D*Audiffret Hiſtoire et Geographie ancienne et moderne, tom. 1, p. 292. — 


(r) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 23. Heylin's Coſmography, P. i. 277. 
Additions to the tranflation of Camden. | 
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ſions on the weſt ſide; but the two channels between them are 
wide, and for the moſt at leaſt four fathom deep. At the 
entrance of the river the water is ten or twelve fathom; { 
that, upon the whole, it is a very fate, capacious, and com- 
modious haven. There are on the weſt ſide three old fortreſles. 
called the Green, Red, and White Caſtles, and on the fam: 
ſide, near the entrance of the river, a caſtle or fort calle; 

Culmore, moſt of them built for the defence of the Engle, 
in this county againſt the natives, when it was firſt planted y 

Tux city of Derry is far from being what ſome have calle; 
it, a place, or even a city, of modern erection, ſince it has 
been a biſhop's ſee near fix hundred years (). It was in the 
laſt long rebellion againſt Queen Elizabeth, that the Lore. 
Deputy Montjoy ſaw the importance of making ſettlements and 
garriſons on the ſide of Lough Foyic, which was often, though 
without ſucceſs attempted, till it was at length effected by 
Sir Henry Dockwra, at the very beginning of the feventeen!} 
century, who built a fort at Culmore, and put an Engliſh gar 
riſon into Derry (uv). Upon the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcon. 
nel breaking out into rebellion, and retiring into Spain, ſor 
of their accomplices ſurprized Derry, A. D. 1606, of whic' 
Sir George Pawlet was governor, murdered him, with all hi 
garriſon, and committed many other cruel and deteſtable action 
Upon the ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection, upwards of half 
million of acres,. plantation meaſure, in fix contiguous coun- 
ties, were forfeited tothe crown; and ſeveral projects were form. 
ed to enable King James the Firit to ſettle them (w/}. Among! 
others, near two hundred and ten thouſand acres were grante! 
to the city of London, and the great companies, in conſequence 
of an agreement ſigned with the crown January 28, 1609, 
which they undertook to plant theſe lands, and to build ar: 
fortify Colerain and Derry (x). Theſe preparations ſo alarmed 
the Iriſh, that to keep them in awe, and to put Ulſter imme- 
diately into a ſafe condition, the hereditary order of knight. 
hood, called BARONETS, was deviſed, who purchaſed thei; 
reſpective patents (were honours ever better acquired?) by 
the payment of a large ſum to ſupport troops, and to deitray 
other expences incident to the civilizing this part of Ireland. 
Hence theſe knights bear in their coats of arms, either in 4 
canton, or on an. eſcutcheon, the armorial enſign of the pro- 


(s) Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 22. Speed's map of the province of Ulſter, in 
his theatre of the Britiſh Empire. Preſent ſtate of Ireland, chap. xi. — (tf) Cam- 
deni Hibernia, p. 772. O Flaherti Ogygia, P. ii. cap. 21. p. 195. Harris's 
hiſtory of the Biſhops of Ireland, p. 286, Warei Antiquitates Hibernicæ, p. 215, 
288, 299. — («) Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, P. ii. book 1. chap, 2. See the article 
Londonderry in Collier's Dictionary. See alſo the article Derry in the ſame book. 
— (ww) Fœdera &c. five Atta Publica, tom. xvi. p. $00, 664. G. Camdeni, regni 
Regis Jacobi, Annalium Apparatus, p. 6. Roberti Johnſtoni, Rerum Britanni- 
car um Hiſtoriz, lib. xiii. p. 449. —(x) Stowe's Annals, p. 1004, 1005, Addi- 
tions to Camden's Britannia, by Doctor Philemon Holland, in his tranſlation. Sir 
Richard Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 14, 15. 
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vince of ULsTER (Y, viz. argent, a hand ſiniſter, couped at [i 
the wriſt, extended in pale, gules. 1 
THe grant of this tract of country to the citizens of London, 4 


was quickly attended with fome diſputes, on pretence that they . 
had not fulfilled their agreement; but theſe being pacified, and 2 
the place found exceedingly commodious in point of ſituation, j 
as being a peninſula, having the river, or lake rather, on three 44 
ſides, and the fourth eaſily fortified, they began to build and 4 
ſtrengthen it with much diligence; and a new charter being 
ſent over to the corporation, and a gilt iword to the mayor in l 
1615, this city aſſumed the name of LONDON DPEKRVY. Doctor | 
John Tanner was then biſhop, and the firſt buried in the new 
cathedral (=). In ſucceeding times, as the value of their grant 
more clearly appeared, new complaints were raiſed againſt the 
managers for the city of London, and the companies, which 
produced ſeveral royal commiſſions of inquiry in this and in the 
ſucceeding reign, particularly one to Sir Thomas Phillips, 
whoſe report is now extant (a). At length, on a ſuit com- 
menced in the Star-Chamber, judgment was given in 1636 
againſt the Londoners, and their eſtates thereupon ſequeſtered. 
In 1637, Sir Thomas Fotherley and Sir Ralph Whitfield were 
impowered by the crown to let leaſes of theſe lands. In 1640, 
the parliament, by their reſolution, declared all theſe proceed- 
ings illegal, null, and void. The city, however, did not 
recover pcſicfiton till 1655, and held it, as all property was 
then held, in a very precarious manner (%. But, ſoon alter 
the reſtoration, 1662, his Majeity King Charles the Second 
granted a new charter, under which this noble colony quickly 
began to raiſe its head again, and has ever ſince moſt proſper- 
ouſl, proceeded (. | 

IT is no way neceſſary to enter into a particular deſcription 
of this ſmall city, becauſe it has been very often, and very 
accurately, done already. It is ſuffictent to ſay, that though 
not large, it is very neat and beautiful, built for the moſt part 
of free ſtone, with a large church, ſpacious market- place, and 
a beautiful ſtone quay, to which come up veſſels of conſiderable 
burthen (6). It is famous tor having reſiſted the collected 


(y) Selden's Titles of Honour, P. ii. chap. v. p. 679, 6387. Frankland's annals 
UN ing James's Reign, p. 8. Markham's book of honour, or tive decades of epiſtles 
of honour, A. D. 1693. Decad. iti. Epiſt. 8. p. 112, — (2) Strype's edition of 
Stowe's ſurvey of London, A. D. 1616. Roberti Johnitoui, Rerum Britanaicarum, 
Hiſtoriz, lib. xiv. p. 436. Harris's hiſtory of the Biſhops of Ireland, p. 492. — 
(a) See the original commiſſions, with Pinnar's ſurvey, Sir Thomas Philips's report, 
and other curious papers on this ſubje&, in Mr. Harris's colle & ion, intitled Hibernica, 
Dublin, 19 47, folio. — (b) Earl of Strafford's letters, vol. ii. p. 8. 25, 41, 53, 65, 


78, $1, 95. Ruſhworth's colleCtions, vol. i. P. iii. p. 379. Sir Richard Cox's 
niſtory of Ireland, vol. ii. P. ii. p. 2. —{c) This noble eſtate is under the direction 
of a governor, deputy, and affiſtants, annually elected by the common council of 
London, — C) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. ii. §. 4. p. 14, 15. Deſcription 
ef the place, prefixed to Dogor Walker's account of the fieze, Atlas Maritimu: 
ct Commercialis, p. 23. 
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ſtrength of the Iriſh in the year 1649, when the whole king 
dom was in their hands, this city and Dublin only except, 

and both beſieged (e, as well as for the noble defence it made 
at the revolution, for one hundred and five days, under th- 
ſevereſt famine, againſt a numerous army 75 It is in all 
reſpects wonderſully well ſeated in regard to the adjacent coun- 
ties, for commanding an inland trade, which has increaſcd 
amazingly ſince the eſtabliſhment throughout the county, now 

one of the moſt flouriſhing and populous in Ireland ot the lincn 
manufactory. It alſo enjoys, or rather might enjoy, a most 
advantageous fiſhery, and ſtands exccedingly well for carryin, 
ona very extenſive foreign commerce with New England, ard 
the northern colonies more eſpecially ; notwithſtanding a 
which, and its being a county town, 1t is far from having 4 
preſent ſo large a proportion of ſhipping and commerce 4; 
might be wiſhed, and as in all probability it muſt acquire in 
ſucceeding times (g/). In order to prevent theſe remarks from 
appearing intricate or inconſiſtent, it is requifite to obſerve, 
that the commerce of Ireland at preſent depends chiefly upgn 
proviſions, which cannot be ſupplied from a mals e 
county, where the induſtrious natives purchaſe and conſume 
all that are raiſed; but in proceſs of time, that manufacture 
which has already produced plenty in the place of indigence, 
will alſo, with the ſame certainty, and in the ſame proportion, 
ſupply materials for commerce, and, by making the people in 
general wealthy, enable them to profit by all the advantage 
which their admirable ſituation affords (A). 

WE have now made the tour of three of the provinces 0! 
IRELAND, and we can only ſpeak in general terms cf th- 
fourth. CoxnnauGHrT, though the leaſt, is notwithitan!- 
ing a very large country and though it may be deficicn: 
in grain, and in ſome other reſpects, yet upon the whole it may 
be very juſtly eſteemed a rich and fruitful province, and, from 
the produce of ſome parts of it, there arc juſt grounds to ſuy- 
poſe that the reſt might be improved, and ſpeedily too, with 3 
moderate ſhare of induſtry, to a ſtate far beyond its preſent 
condition (i). But, except the Shannon, which divides it from 


e Hiſtory of the execrable Iriſh rebellion, London, 1680, fol. p. 217. Heath's 
chronicle of the civil wars, p. 239, 242. Clarendon's hiſtorical view of the affair 
ot Leland, p. 118.—(f) A uu account of the fiege of Londonderry, by the 
Reverend Mr. George Walker, 1689, 4to. Life of King William, p. 238, 239- 
Pointer's chyonological hiſtorian, vol. 1. p. 367, 368. — (g) Atlas Maritimus 5 
Commercialis, p. 23. Eſſay on the trade and improvement of Ireland. Preſen 
ſtate of Ireland, chap. v. — () In moſt countries where commerce conſiſts chichy 
in proviſions, there will be a few, who from their property in land, may be luxu— 
rious and expenſive, while the people in general are low, illiterate "and miſerable. 
But where the produce of the country is conſumed by labourers and manufaQuurets, 
property 15 more equally divided, tew are exorhitantly rich, and fewer still are 
wretcnediy poor, — (i) Camden 'Hibernia, p. 755, 756. Sir James Ware's anti 
Juities of Ireland, chap. v. Heylin's Coſmograrhy, p. 257. 
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the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, and the Suck, which 


falls into the Shannon, there are no large rivers in this province 


. It is indeed true that it has a very extenſive ſea coaſt, and, 
as will be ſeen in the next chapter, many convenient bays, and 


| ſome very good ports, with a ſituation very favourable for a cor- 
teſpondence with different parts of the world; notwithſtandin 


which, inland trade is, in compariſon of other parts of the iſland, 
but very languid, and foreign commerce nothing comparable to 
what might be expected. This renders it another very capital 
inſtance of the truth of our doctrine, that a country is more or 
ſeſs improveable, according to the number, the nature, and the 
diſpoſition of its rivers z which will, with far greater probability 
and perſpicuity appear, if we enter a little deeper into ſome par- 
ticulars concerning it (). 

THERE are in this province but very few large towns; and 
it is only in the neighbourhood of theſe that the country is in any 
tolerable degree cultivated. Manufactures have ſcarce been 
introduced; and, in conſequence of this, the country, or the 
greateſt part at leaſt, is but very thinly peopled (m. This 
will be rendered clear to a demonſtration, if we conſider, that 
in Connaught are upwards of two millions and two hundred 
thouſand Iriſh plantation acres, and yet perhaps throughout 
this extenſive ſpace, the number oi houtes are not quite five 
times ſo many as there are in the city of Dublin. In ſhort, 
we may reckon in Connaught about ſorty- ſe ven acres to a fa- 
mily, which is more than twice as many as there are in the pro- 
vinces of Leinſter or Ulſter. To reduce theſe calculations ſtill 


more, and make the proportion as evident and inconteſtible as 
poſſible, though the province of Connaught contain one-fifth of 


the whole iſland, yet it has not one-etghth of the houſes or in- 
habitants; and there 1s no queſtion that the value of property 1s 
alſo at, or much below, the ſame rate (n). But, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, it is far from being impoſſible that this province 
ſhould be improved in ſucceeding times, not only very much 
beyond what it now is, but alſo, which would be of infinite 
conſequence to Britain, as well as to Ireland, nearly, if not 
equal, to any of the reſt (9). For there are ſeveral ſmall rivers, 


and ſome very large lakes, which, by the aſſiſtance of canals, 


might be made very ſerviceable to trade, that is, to the ſettlin 
a general and eaſy communication between all parts of the 
country, which would ſoon attract manufactures of different 


(4% Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. viii. F. 2. Spencer's View of the State of 
Ireland, Preſent State of Ireland, chap. iv. F. 1.—(1) Sir William Monlon's Na- 
val Tracts. Sir William Petty's Anatomy of Ireland. Lawrence's intereſt of 
lreland.—( n) Additions to the Engliſh Tranſjation of Camden, See the Article 
Connaught in Collier's Geographical and Hiſtorical Dic ionary. Preſent State of 
Ireland, chap. v.— (a) Theſe computations are made by the help of tables framed 
from thoſe of Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; and other later writers,-on this ſubſec.— e) 
This is the province in which the people retain moſt of their ancient manners, and 
at the ſame time lies moſt open tc foreign invaſions. 
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kinds; and in the mountains of this country there are mincs g. 
ſeveral ſorts, that might be wrought to profit (), and no dou; 
will be ſo, when that ſpirit of induſtry, which has done ſo much 
in other places, having fewer materials to work upon in them 
begins to exert itſelf here, and the firſt undertakers find ths 
account, in employing their endeavours to bring ſo vaſt à d. 
ſtrict to yield its due proportion to the public income. 

Wx have already deſcribed the courſe of the noble rivc; 
Shannon, the largeſt in this uland, and, all circumſtances corj.- 
dered, one of the fineſt in the Britiſh dominions, not only 4; 
account of its rolling two hundred miles, but allo of its gre 
depth in moſt places, and the gentleneſs of its current, by which 
it might be made exccedingly ſerviceablc to the improvement 
of the country, the communication of its inhabitants, and of con- 
ſequence to the promoting inland trade through the greotc! 
part of its long courſe (q). But the peculiar prerogative ct. 
Shannon is its ſituation, running from north to ſouth, and {eps- 
rating the province of Connaught from thoſe of Leinſter and 
Munſter, and of conſequence dividing the greateſt part of Irc- 
land, into what lies on the eaſt, and what is ſituated on the wel 
of that river, watering in its paſſage the valuable, though unim- 
proved county of Leitrim, the plentiful ſhire of Roſcommon, 
the fruitful county of Galway, and the pleaſant county c 
Clare, in Connaught (r); the imall, but fine ſhire of Long1or 
King's County, and the fertile county of Weſtmeath, in Lein- 
ſter ; the populcus county of Tipperary, the ſpacious ſhire d 
Limerick, and the rough, but pleaſant, county of Kerry, in 
Munſter; viſiting ten counties in its paſſage, and having on |; 
banks at preſent (which I mention, that poſterity may remart 
more eaſily ſucceeding improvements) the following remarkav'e 
places, viz. Leitrim, Jameſtown, Laneſborough, Athlone, 
Clonefert, Killaloe, and the City of Limerick (s); at tu! 
twenty leagues below which place, ſpreading gradually ic. 
miles in extent; fo that ſome have conſidered this expanſion 5 
a lake, it at laſt joins its waters to the ſea, being navigable ail 
that way, for the largcſt veſſels. It may perhaps be doubt! 
whether, even in this country, where ſuch communications arc 
to be made with more eaſe than in moſt others, any canal could 
be ſo contrived as to connect its navigation with that oi the 
northern counties (tf). But this is evident, that when the Pro- 


(?) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. xvi. 


Ire and, by Peter Walſh, p. 443. DUiſcourſe of the Mines in Ireland, amone" 
the Biſhop of Clogher's MSS. in Trinity-College Library, at Dublin.—(g) Fo 
tical Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 122,123. Giraldi Cambren!. Topog: aj. 
Hibernia, dſt i cap. 6. Camdeni Hibernia, p. 778. (r) See the Afticle 
Shannen in Collier's Diienary. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation © 
Camden —— /) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. viii. §. 1. Spencer's Fa!) 
Queen, bock iv. canto 11. flanza 41. Preſent State of Ireland, chap. xi,— 
/ Put ve Muſt allo remembe:, that the communication by ſea is ſo ſhort and eal), 


between the northern and weſtern parts of Ireland, that ſuch a canal would be 
leſs neceſſary. 
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poſed communication ſhall be effected between the counties on 
both ſides of this river and Dublin, and all the neceſſary im- 
provements made of which the Shannon 15 capable, the weſtern 
counties of Ireland will receive prodigious advantages, and the 
whole domeſtic trade of the i{land be rendered far eater, greater, 
and more advantageous, than it is at preſent (u}. This would 
aFord ſuch encouragement to the cultivation of thoſe four coun- 
ties in Connaught, that enjoy the benefit of this river, as cou'-l 
not fail of bringing them very ſpeedily into a flouriſhing condi- 
tion; as this again would undoubtedly operate in favour of the 
maritime counties, by ſupplying materials for foreign com- 
merce, which would then become alike practicable and profi- 
table; to which we may add, that the ſouthern part of the iſland 
mult be alſo greatly benefited, and new towns ariſe on both ſides 
of that immenſe harbour, for in effect it is all an harbour, from 
the mouth of the Shannon up to the city of Limerick, in which, 
though there are many iſlands, yet there are few or no rocks, 
thoals, or other impediments, to that extenſive navigation, 
which would neceſlarily ariſe from this country's being thus 
improved (w}). 

Tu ancient and noble city of Limerick, called, by the 
Iriſh, Lumneach, is generally looked upon as the capital of the 
rich and ſpacious province of Munſter, and has been always 
regarded as one of the principal marts, and at the fame time as 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the whole kingdom {.x). It ſtands 
partly on an iſland in the Shannon, and is divided into the Up- 
per and Lover Town, united by a ſtately bridge (yp). In the 
former is the cathedral; but both have been, in all times to 
which hiſtory reaches, well built, well inhabited, and well for- 
tified; ſo that the poſſeſſion of this city was conſtantly looked 
upon as a point of great conſequence, in all the inteſtine wars 
with which this poor kingdom has been ſo frequently and terribly 
affli ted (z). The Triſh pcſlefled themſelves of it early in the 
grand rebellion, and held it the longeſt of any except Galway, 
being {ſurrendered to lieutenant-general Ircton, then ſtiled de- 
puty of the kingdom of Ireland, on the 27th of October, 1651, 
after the defeat of the laſt army the Iriſh could bring into the 
field for its relief (a). In the war which followed the revolu- 
tion, it was befieged by King William in perſon, who, by a 


(u) See what is hereafter ſaid of the ſchemes of the legiſlature in Ireland on this 
hed, and the meaſures they have taken, in order to carry theſe ſchemes into exe- 
cution,—(w) Ireland's Natural Hiſtory, chap. ii. S. 7. Earl of Orrery's State 
Letters, p. 147. Effay on the improvement of the trade of Ireland.—/{+x) Camden: 

Iver! Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, P. iii. bock 3. chap. s. p. 157. 
Warei Antiquitates Hibernicæ, p. 332, 333, 334, 335-—( py) Speed's Theatre of the 
Pritiſh Empire, P. iv. fol. 139, with a print of the old city. See the article of 
imerick in Collier's Dictionary, Farl of Orrery's State Letters, p. 144. (=) 
Giraldi Cambrenfis Hibernia Expugnata, lib. ii. cap. 36. Dr. Keating's Genera) 
Hiſtory of Ireland, p. «44 Gratiani Lucii Cambrenſis Everſus, p. 328. (a) 
Earl ot Clarendon's hiſtorical View of the Affairs of Ireland, p. 237. Ludlow's 
Memoire, vol. i. p. 372. Morris's Memoirs of Roger, Earl of Orrery, p. ix, 19. 
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ſeries of unfortunate accidents, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
Auguſt 3o, 1690 (%. It was, however, at length reduced be 
General Ginkle, to whom it ſurrendered in October, 1691, 
when two capitulations were ſigned, one with the Lords 
Juſtices, Sir George Porter, Knight, and Thomas Koningſhy, 
Eſq; and Baron Ginkle, in reſpect to civil affairs; and the 
other, regarding military affairs only, with the General, 
Baron Ginkle, alone, which opcned a way to the intire ſettlc- 
ment of the kingdom (. 

AT this time Limerick, enjoying all its anciert privilege; 
and prerogatives, is a large, elegant, and populous city, jultly 
reputed the third in Ireland, is the chief place in the count» 
of its own name, one of the fineſt and the beſt peopled in the 
province, well fortified, and having conſtantly a good garriſon , 
and the governor is commonly a general officer (4). For the 


farther ſecurity of this very important place, it has been pre- 


vided by ſtatute, that no Papiſts, except labourers and fiſher- 
men, ſhall reſide therein as houſekeepers; nor are theſe to 
rent any tenement of above forty ſhillings a year (e). In reſ- 
pect to commerce, there is a cuſtom-houſe, with a proper 
eſtabliſhment, and a fine quay. But, notwithſtanding all th, 
and though the city has thriven very much during the laf 
century, and increaſed a ſeventh part in the number of houſe; 
within theſe twenty-five years, yet the inland trade, and much 
more the foreign commerce of Limerick, is, at preſent, no- 
thing comparable to what in ſucceeding times may be juſtly 
expected, from the excellence of its ſituation, and thoſe emi- 
nent national improvements, which, in coniequence of true 
principles of policy, ſincerely embraced and ſteadily purſued, 
are now not barely propoſed, but actually carrying on [//. 
For this being, at [eaſt, the commercial center of thoſe two 
great and wealthy provinces, Munſter and Connaught, and, 
with reſpect to the latter, lying very commodiouſly tor carry- 
ing on an intercourſe between it and the country to the ſouth 
of Dublin, there is no doubt to be made, as that large pro- 
vince is gradually, and in its turn, cultivated and improved, 
the trade and correſponderice of Limerick muſt in virtue there- 
of prodigiouſly increaſe, and from thence, in procets of time 
alſo, its foreign commerce, by the export of all thoſe com- 
modities and manufactures which the encouragement of in- 
duſtry, and the many good laws for the amendment ot the 


) Biſhop Kennet's complete Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 605. Biſhop 
Purnet's Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. $9. Life of King William III. p. 
282,—{c) Theſe particulars are drawn from the following authentic Piece, A 
«© Diary of the Siege and Surrender of Limerick, with the Articles at large, 
© both civil and military. Publiſhed by Authority, London, 1692, 4t0.“— 
(d) Sir William Petty's Anatomy of Ireland, p. 186. Lawrence's Intereſt of 
l:eland, P. ii. p. 161. Civil and Military Eſtabliſhment in Ireland, —{e} Stat ii. 
Ann. cap. 6. §. 24. & 31.—{f) See what is already ſaid, and alſo what follows, 
in regard to the Acts paſſed ia lielan!, for promoting Tillage and inland 
Navigation, | 
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toads in this part of the kingdom, and to this very city in 
particular, will certainly produce (g). A circumſtance the ra- 
| ther to be regarded, as the advantages that might be derived 
' from this port were long ago foreſeen (A), though prevented 
by that ſeries of inteſtine contuſion, to which this ifland has been 
| expoſed; and reſerved for our times, or at leaſt in conſequence 
of laws paſſed in our times, to be at length fully accompliſhed. 
A thing ſo much the more to be wiſhed, as this would turn to 
abundantly greater benefit than the congueſt of any diſtrict in 
urope, or the acquiſition of vaſt countries in remoter parts of 
the world. | 
To conclude this ſubject in fo plain and perſpicuous a man- 
ner, as that the reader may be fully convinced of the 
truth of all that we have advanced, we mutt oblerve, that 
almoſt from the era of the Englith firit ſettling in Ireland, 
they ſaw well enough the value of navigable rivers, the im- 
provirg thole that were, and the attempting to render naviga- 
ble ſuch as were not. In order to this, they procured ſeveral 
good laws to be made (i); and there were, no doubt, ſeaſons 
in which they endeavoured to carry theſe into execution. 
But, on the one hand, fo long as they were conquerors only of 
different parts, and not maſters of the whole, the natives had 
2 counter intereſt, which induced them not only to negle& 
ſuch improvements themſelves, but to prevent them likewiſe 
as far as lay in their power, becauſe the freedom of communi- 
cation, and the penetrating eaſily into all parts of the country, 
was what they conſidered as dire Aly oppoſite to the meaſures 
necellary for their own defence, and the ſupport of that inde- 
pendence which they always affected (). On the other hand, 
the wars that fo frequently diſturbed this iſland, and the man 
alterations which theſe occaſioned, made the Engliſh them- 
(elves, during ſuch ſcenes of confuſion, loſe fight of this ad- 
vantage, or at leait hindered them from proſecuting effectuall 
the ſcheme that in more quiet times, they had formed for that 
purpole (J). But, whenever theſe ſeaſons of tranquillity re- 
turned, we find them conſtantly reſuming ſuch intentions; 


and as it ſometimes happened that men of patriot diſpoſitions, - 


and who really wiſhed well to the intereſts of the country and 
its inhabitants, were either intruſted with power, or acquired 
ſuch a meaſure of property as enabled them to carry theſe in- 
tentions, in ſome degree, into execution (in); here and there, 


(2) See the following Statutes, 5 Geo. II. cap. 22. 11 Geo, II. cap, 18. 15 


Geo, II. cap. 11. 17 Geo, II. cap. 13. 25 Geo. II. cap. 15.—(+b) Earl of 
Straſford's Letters, vol. i. p. 105. Earl of Orrery's State Letters, p. 84, 85.— 
() Stat. XXV. Edw. III. 

cap. xii. 12. Ed. IV. cap. vil. S. 3. 28. Hen. VIII. cap. xxii. $. i, 2. 

( Conſult, as to the cuſtoms and manners of the old Iriſh, Stanihurſt, Spenſer, 
Camden, Moryſon, O Flaherty, Walſh, and Keating. —(1) In the Civil Wars in 


the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King Charles I. the Engliſh Proteſtants were 


obliged to dettroy tome, and ſuſpend all improvements. — /n) Such as the Sid- 


neys, St. Johns, Boyles, Wandesfo;ds, Carcys, Bagnals, Tichbournes, and many 
more that might be mentioned, 


at 


Stat. iv. cap. 4. 45. Edw. III. cap. iii. 1. Hen. IV. 
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firmed by the ſucceſs with which it was attended, and by , oy 
inconveniencies that evidently flowed from the want of iti. 


other caſes. Such, however, were the miichievous ef:@ 1 
of the untoward viciſſitudes to which the affairs of this nai, ar 
for a long ſeries of years were expoſed, that, after all the ens wy 
deavours in the reigns of James and Charles the Firſt, and the = | 
ſeveral like attempts after the reſtoration (n), in both whic! = 
periods the advantages of Ireland were {ometimes very atte;. 45 


tively conſidered, ſo it fell out, that by an authentic account. 
taken almoſt at the cloſe of the laſt century (%, ail the ſeafz;. 
ing people, including alſo ſuch as were engaged in the inland 
navigation, fell ſhort of four thouſand five hundred, and ue 
may ſay, with truth, not a little ſhort of what are now cm 
ployed in and about the ſingle port of Dublin. Such an amzz- = 
ing progreſs has been made in little more than half a century, | © 
ſince this iſland enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity, and the 
arts of peace and civil improvement have been cultivated }; S 
men of property, acquiring daily, from experience, more anc 


more {kill in both. © 7 ir 

In the beginning of his late majeſty's reign, this importer: 2 
point came to be expreſly and depp, conſidered, in th i 
place and by the perſons who could alone command all il . 
lights that are neceſſary to judge of it with propriety, and ha - 
at the ſame time the power of doing what cught to be done, 


carry what, upon obtaining thoſe lights, and judging of their 
utility, they thought reaſonable, into execution (%. Inc | 
ſequence of this, and, which was very natural, fixing their eye: 
firſt on the navigation of the Shannon, the legiſlature paſſed a 
act (9), with a view to remove every impediment in the paſlage 
by that river between the town of Carrick Drumruſk, in we 
county of Leitrim, and the city of Limerick, In order to 
which they appointed certain commiſſioners or undertakers, 
who are named in the act, armed them with large poweis, 
who were (at their own coſt and charges) with all poſiible 
diligence, to proſecute this great and good deſign with effect, 
and, by the ſame law, enabled them to fix certain tolls and 
duties for the repayment of the expence, and for the ſup— 
port of the works, that for this purpoſe ſhould be requitite. 


(n) By the Lords Montjoy and Grandiſon, the Earls of Cork and Strafford, tlc 
Duke of Ormond, and the Earls of Effex and Orrery.—(s) Captain South's Re- 
turn of the Seafaring People in Ireland, A. D. 1697, in the Piloſophical Tranſ- 
ations, No. cclxi. p. 519.—(p) This Ac was grounded upon the Advantages 
that would immediately ariſe to ſo many different Counties, by rendering the 4 
Shannon na vigable above Limerick. — 9) Stat. ii. Geo. I. cap. 12. extremely full - 
and plain in reference to the great Objed, and no leſs tender, in many Reſpects, | A 
of the Liberty of the Subject, 


But, 
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But, after all this was done, and, notwithſtanding any unfore- 
(cen defects in the firſt law, were amended by ſubſequent 
acts C), planned with great care and deliberation, and which 


* manifeſted much zeal and public ſpirit, yet all this vigour and 
| Giligence proved ineffectual, and they law at laſt, that with 


the bet intentions poſſible, and with all the ſkill and pains that 
-ould be employed, private men, and private purſes, though 
atüſted and ſupported by the higheſt authority, were inſtru- 
ments altogether inadequate to an undertaking of this kind; 
which ſhews that things the moſt laudable in their nature, even 
when conducted by national wiſdom, are not always with fa- 
cility to be brought about (9. It redounds, therefore, to the juſt 
and immortal honour of the Senate of Ireland, that they were 
not diſcouraged by theſe difficulties, or deterred by the repeated 
diſappointments they met with, endeavouring to remove them, 
but from a full perſuaſion of the great importance and public 
utility of the ſcheme they had formed, and having a juſt con- 
idence in their own power, perſiſted ſteadily in their efforts to 
bring it to that perfection which was originally propoſed, and 
which the whole nation ſo earneſtly defired to ſee accom- 
pliſhed (ft). 

Ir was, however, by a concurrence of unlucky accidents, 
delayed for many years, and, after all, reſerved for the preſent 
reign to fee this excellent icheme put into a proper method, and 
thereby rendered as effectual towards national happinets, as 
the conception of it was an indubitable proof of true patriotiſm, 
and genuine public ſpirit. It is of the greater conſequence for 


me to fet this matter in a full light, becauſe theſe repeated 


acts of the Irith Legiilature, are ſo many authentic teſtimonies 
of the truth of that doctrine which I have been labouring to 
maintain (/. They ſaw, and were convinced of its public 
utility, and were from thence defirous ct ſeeing it carried into 
practice; which they likewiſe knew muſt be within the com- 


| pals of their own power, when properly applied. If they failed 


more than once in their efforts, this ought to be attributed to 
their having no precedent to follow, which is a circumſtance 
that deſerves to be regarded (w). By their inflexible perſeve- 
rance and conſtant 1nquiries, they drew from thoſe very diſap- 
pointments the neceflary lights they originally wanted, and, 
by adhering to their firſt principle, but varying, as reaſon and 


(r) Stat. viii. Geo. I. cap. 6. repealed ky the ſuccceding Statutes, which, in- 
ſtead of undertakers, eſtabliſhed a corporation.—{(s) It is not the plainneſs aud 
general utility of a defign, that contributes, always, to render it pracicable, 
a5 appears by our Laws in relation to Wool, for regulating the Militia, and in 
reference to draining the Fens.— (f) As ſoon as the Law paſſed for removing the 
obſtructions which prevented the navigation of the Shannon above Limerick, the 
Eyes of the whole Nation we-e opened 1n regard to the general Doctrine, and this 

produced an extenſion of the ſckeme.—{#) It is in this clpec, that theſe Laws 
ne to be conſidered, as ſo many attempts, to carry one great point of genuine 
Policy, as far as it will go.—(w) This is nut Ipoken in regard tb the ſcheme for 


improving the Shannon, but of the more extended plan which that deſign, as we 
ſhall ſee, produced, 


experience 
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experience taught them, from the primary plan, they gradua!!, 
arrived at that perfection which they always had in view, an; 
have not only accompliſhed their point, and overcome all ch. 
ſtacles, but have likewiſe ſupplied that jqrecedent to othe;; 
which was wanting to themſelves, and have eſtabliſhcd a mc. 
del for the improvement of all countries, that nature has res. 
dered capable of being improved in this reſpeft, which will 1. 
of univerſal utility; and therefore, though Ireland (as indes 
the ought) reaps the immediate benefit of theſe excellent las. 
yet, in their nature, ſpirit, and method, they may be juſtly con. 
ſidered as ſo many inſtructive leſſons to mankind (x). Under ; 
full perſuaſion of this, I thought it my duty to place the deſig; 
in ſo ſtrong a point of view, and from a very ſuccinct accour 
of the ſubſtance of theſe laws, I entertain no doubt that th- 
judicious reader will, upon that evidence, be of my opinion ( 

INS TEAPD of the commiſſioners or undertakers who were 4; 
firſt appointed for compleating the navigation cf the Chan. 
non (z), they have created a new and perpetual council, + 
ſuperintend the moſt important national improvements, unde: 
the title of The corporation for promoting and carrying Gy 
% an INLAND NAVIGATION in IRELAND,” compoſed d 
the Lord Lieutenant or Chief Governor, the Archbiſhon « 
Armagh, the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, the thre: 
other Archbiſhops, and the Speaker of the Houle of Commer, 
for the time being, and twenty commiſſioners from each of e 
four provinces in Ireland, with a power of filling up vacancic:, 
as they ſhall happen, by election (a). They have next pro. 
vided a fund, which, being renewed by the ſecond act in 
preſent reign, is to continue to Lady Day 1772, ariſing fro: 
new duties impoſed by the former att on cards and dic: 


coaches and other carriages, and plate wrought or imported i 


and being inſtructed by experience, as to the neceſſary ccr.- 
nection of uſeful deſigns, which are often, if not alwar:, 
cramped by particular dire ions, they have very prudent; 


(x) The very ſame embaraſſments may probably be "felt where-ever 25 
general ſcheme of this ſort is underiaken, and then the remedies may be applied. 
(y) The operation of the legiſlative power, and the efficacy of the means, being 
ſo exactly proportioned to the nature and utility of the end propoſed. —(s) Stat. 
iii. Geo, II. cap. 3. 25. Geo. II. cap. x. But by both theſe laws, whatever Was 
found right in the former acts, was continued and confirmed; whatever appeared 
improper, or was diſcerned to be impracticable, was repealed.— (a) The name: 
of theſe Truſtees are annually printed in the Dublin Almanack, and are the moſt 
reſpectable Peers and Commoners reſident in the reſpeCtive provinces, who are by 
this means acquainted, not only with the management and progreſs of this, but allo 
initiated into the knowledge of every other national improvement.—(6) Thee 
new duties are, fix pence on every Pack of Cards made, and twelve pence on every 
Pack imported into Ireland; twenty Shillings on every Coach, and other Carriage, 
with four Wheels; and five Shillings on Carriages with two Wheels; and fix pence 
per Ounce Troy on all plate wrought or imported into Ireland ; Books, containing 


the produce of which, are to be kept ſeparately, and accounted for annually to 
the Commiſſionere. | 


taken 
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taken away all limitation (e), and impowered theſe commiſ- 
fioners, or rather public truſtees, or the major part of them, 
no fewer than eleven being preſent, to apply the monies ariſing 
from the duties impoſed by this ac, or any part thereof, for 
the encouragement and improvement of tiilage, employment of 
the poor, draining and improving bogs, and unprofitable low 
grounds, making of the ſeveral rivers navigable, and making of 
canals, for the eaſing and diſpatching the inland carriage and 
conveyance of goods trom one part to another within this king- 
dom, and by ſuch means, and in ſuch manner and proportion, 
and at ſuch times as they ſhall think moſt convenient, except 
by giving any premium upon the exportation of corn out of the 
kingdom (d). Beſides this ſtanding proviſion, conſiderable 
fums have been occaſionally given to quicken and promote this 
laudable work, which is now ſaid to be advancing with great 
rapidity (e). We may therefore ſafely aver, that if the whole 
of this expenſive undertaking ſhall be as honeſtly and uprightly 
executed 25 theſe laws are wiſely framed, and honourably in- 
tended /, Ireland will be very ſpeedily one of the beſt watered 
countries in Europe, the maniſold advantages flowing from 
which will inconteſtibiy demonſtrate the poſitions we have laid 
down, and vindicate the length of this chapter from all objections. 


c] By giving theſe general and extenſive powers, the truſtees are exempted 
tom reſorting perpetually to parliament on every little incident, which would 
have been attended with many delays, and other inconveniencies——(dq) Theſe, 
which are the very words of the act, ſhev! evidently how thoroughly the plan has 
been digeſted, and all its conſequences confidered.—(e) Eſtabliſhing a permanent 
board of truſtees, was not a wiſer ep then limiting the fund, and ſecuring theſe 
occaſional applications for afliſtance.—/{f) If any errors ſhould be diſcovered in the 


©xeeation ot this defign, they muſt fall immediately under the correction of the 
legiſlature, | 


| CHAP FER Vt 
T HE varicus beneficial conſequences aniſing to the Britiſh domi- 
runs, from the large extent and freculiar figure of their coaſts. 
A general view: of this ſutjett, and an explanation of the advan- 


tages attending a great extent of coaſt. Theſe advantages well 


underſlood, and juſtly celebrated ty authors ancient and modern. 
Tet 25 advantages not entirely due to the ſize, but depend al ſo 
in a great meaſure on the form of a ccaſi. T he great excellence 
in both reſpetts of the craft of Great Britain. Reaſons that make 
the diſtinct and accurate ſurvey of the benefits that already are, 
or hereafter may be, deduced from hence, neceſſary in this work. 
View of the principal ports on the eaſt fide of South Britain, 
their hiſtory, with occaſional obſervations on thrir converuencies 
and defefis, The weſt and ſouth coaſts of this part of the iſland, 
conſidered in like manner. Remarks on the bays, roads, and 
havens, on the coaſts of Wales. The ſame ſurvey continued in 
regard to the inlets, ports, and harbours, in Nerth 1 
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and the improvements pointed out of which they are capable from 
their ſituation. T he coaſts of Ireland ſurveyed, their advantage, 
and the much greater advantages that mi gt be drawn from this 
The concluſion, in which all that has been before alledged, is 1. 
firmed from reaſen and authority. 


E may, with cqual truth and propriety, place the large 
extent of its coaſt amongſt the principal prerogatives o 

Great Britain. We mean by this ſomething more, than what, 
in compariſon of maritime countries on the continent, belong: 1 
it as an iſland, becauſe, as we ſhall ſhew herealter, this bencficial 
extent of coaſt reſults chiefly from the peculiar and advantageou; 
figure of this iſland, and is already ard apparently in many, and 
in a multitude of other inſtances, may be rendered fingularly 
commodious to its inhabitants in that reſpect (a). By this means 
our own are ſent out, foreign veſſels are invited from all quarters, 
go and return by every wind, and are received and entcriained 
in ſafe and convenient ports on very ſide (b). The conſtant, 
copious, and convenient, diſtribution of the goods they bring 
from foreign parts, along the ſhores of ſo large an if]Jand, excluſive 
of all that is ſent by land, to which theſe alſo very largely con- 
tribute; and the carrying the ſuperfluities of our own giow!h, 
and manufactures from rough materials, imported from en- 
part of ſuch a country as this to another, gradually preduces a 
prodigious coaſt trade, which is of inexpreſſible value, as it cg. 
cations ſettlements near to, or immediately on the ſea coal! ; 
and, in conſequence of this, the cultivation of adjacent lands, 
the improvement of harbours, the increaſe of ſhipping, and th- 
augmentation of ſeamen, which are circumſtances of no ima!) 
importance to the people of every country, but more eſpecially 
to be {ought for and cheriſhed, as proper and peculiar bleſſings 
to the inhabitants of an iſland (c). Befides theſe, it produces 
another very happy effect, as it affords inexpreſſible convc- 
niencies for many different ſorts of fiſhing, and facilitates the 
diſtribution of the produce of thoſe fiſheries, which 1s every- 
where the natural parent of trade and a naval power; and hence 
it is that in this, and indeed in almoſt every other maritime 
country, of which we have any tolerable hiſtory, we find that 
the moſt famous ſea ports have riſen by degrees, and a concur- 
rence of fortunate circumſtances, up to that rank, from being 
originally no better than fiſhing towns (d); into which, from 2 
ſeries of untoward accidents, or from the effects of any {udden 


(a) Strabonis Geograph. lib. iv. p. 199. Diodorus Siculus Bibliotb. Hiſt. lib. v. 
cap. 2. p. 209. Dionyſius Afer in Periegeſin. Fanegyricus Conſtantio dictus. 
L'Iſole piu famoſe del Mondo deſcritte da Thomaſo Porcacchi, lib. i,—(6) Paulus 
Jovius in Deſcriptionem Magnz Britanniæ. De Witte, Gronden en Maximen, van 
de Republieck van Holland, ii. deel. cap. 9. D*Avdiffret Hiſtoire et Geographie 
ancienne et moderne, tom. i. p. 140.—(c) Heroaotus, lib, i. Thucidides Hiſt. lib. 1. 
Diodorus Siculus Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. iv. v. Strabonis Geograph. lib. iv. El- 
macin. Hiſt. Saracen. lib. ii. cap. 17,—(d) As for inſtance, Stockholm, Copenha- 
gen, Venice, Amſterdam, Dublin, and many others, e 

8 calamity, 
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calamity, they as naturally dwindle again; of which we have 
already given ſo many inſtances, that it is not at all requiſite we 
ſhould repeat, or make any additions to them here (e). 

For theſe, and for a variety of other reaſons, we find the 
beneficial conſequences that neceſſarily reſult from ſuch an ex- 
tenfive ſea coaſt, have been conitantly celebrated by all the in- 
telligent authors, who have treated of ſuch countries as were 
poſſeſſed in any remarkable _ of this bleſſing (/). This 

ry, wealth, and ſplendour, to 
the ancient Arabians (g); this was the inſtrument of Egypt's 
greatneſs (A); it was this rendered the Phenicians conſpicuous 
through a long courſe of ages (i); and where-ever this advan- 
tzge is thoroughly improved, from a proper attention, it is fim- 
ply impoſſible that its inhabitants ſhould not thrive faſter, and 
de in all reſpects in a better condition, than their neighbours 
(kj. It is indeed true, that the wiſdom and induſtry of man, 
taking hold of ſome peculiar circumſtances, may have rendered 
a few inland cities and countries very fair and flouriſhing. In 
ancient hiſtory we read of Palmyra (/), and the diſtrict round 
it, becoming a luxuriant paradiſe in the midſt of inhoſpitable 
deſarts. But this was no more than temporary grandeur; and it 
has now lain for ſome ages in ruins, which, to the general fa- 


| tisfaQtion of the republic of letters, and the peculiar honour of 


this country, have been lately reſcued from the rage of time, 


and the mercileſs ignorance of barbarous nations, by the (kill 


and care of the learned and ingenious Mr. Wood (%. — 
The city and principality of Kandahar was, in like man- 
ner, rendered rich and famous, in conſequence of its being 


made the center of the Indian commerce; but long ago 


declining, its deſtruction has been completed, in our days, 
from that dreadful detolation which 'I hanmzas Kouli Khan 


| ſpread through Perſia and the Indies (un). Here in Eu- 
rope, many of the large cities in Germany, which for a time 


Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. v. 


{ lib. v. Trebell. Pollio in Galliegis 
tdis elegant work runs thus: The Ruins ot Palmyra, otherwiſe Tedmor, in the 


made a great figuie, trom the freedom ard induſtry of their 
inhabitants, and difiu cd eaſe, plenty, and proſperity, through 
the diſtricts deper dant upon them, which of courte rendered 


(e) The Political Survey of Britain, vol. i. p. 24, 24, 31, 159, 161, 152, 17%. 
——(f) St: abonis Gecgraph. lib. iii. Arrisn. Peripl. Pont. Euxin. Polyb. Hilt. 
lid. vi. Hornii Diſſertationes Hiſtoricæ et Politicz, Difl, x. Deſlandes Kſſai ſur 
la Commerce et ſur la Marine, p. 101.—(g) Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. iii. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vi. Huet Hiſtoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des 
Anciens, chap. xiii. —— (, Strabon. Geograph. lib. zvii. Appian. in Præfat. 
Athen Deipnoſophiſt. lib. iii, Elmacin. riittor. Saracen. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
Sanudo, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 157.—(i) Herodot. lib. i. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. 
lib. vii Joſeph. contra Apion. lib. 1.,—(4) Strabon. Geograph. lib. xvi. DioGor. 

Plutachus in Solone. ([) 2 Chron. vill. 16. 
Jcſeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. viii. Appiaz. de Bellis civil. lid. v. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
Vopitc. in Aureliano. n) The title of 


Leſart, London, 1753, Folio.“ 


(n) Claud. Ftolem. Gecgraph. Az, tab. vii. 
iv. Chap. 7. Voyages de Lavernier, lib. v. 
ntale, p. 243. Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, 


Hiſtoire du Grand Gengiſcan, lib. 

chap. 24. D*Herbelot Biblioth. Orie 

par M. Otter, tom. i. chap. 38. 
F 


them 
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them populous, are now ſo much ſunk, from inevitable acc. 
dents, as to be but ſhadows of what they were; and, thous! 
they ſtill continue to ſubſiſt, ſubſiſt only as the melancholy 1a 
numents of their own misfortunes (% We may therefor; 
from hence, with great certainty diſcern, that all the pains +, 
labour that can be beſtowed in ſupplying the defect of tht { 
in this reſpect, proves, upon the whole, but a tedious, dificy!., 
and precarious expedient. 

Bor, however, we muſt at the ſame time admit, thx | 
not barely the poſſeſſion even of an extended coaſt, that «_,, 
produce all theſe deſirable effects. The coaſt muſt be |). 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed by other natural advantages, ſuch as cab 
and promontories, favourably diſpoſed to break the fury of . 
winds, deep bays, ſafe roads, and convenient harbours (+, 
For, without theſe, an extended coaſt is no more than a n 
ritime barrier againſt the naval force of other nations, as 1s (|; 
caſe in many parts of Europe (q), and is one of the princ1p, 
reaſons why Africa derives ſo little benefit from a f11uattyy, 

which, as we have already obſerved, has ſo promiſing an ans 
pearance, there being many conſiderable tracts upon its con. 
equally void of havens and inhabitants, and which afford n 

the ſmalleſt encouragement to the attempting any thing tha 
might alter their preſent deſolate condition (r). It is, how- 
ever, a leſs convenience, and in ſome caſcs no convenience 
all, if, in the compa(ls of a very extended coaſt, there ſhould . 
ſome parts difficult and dangerous of acceſs, provided they at. 
not altogether inaceſſible %. 

THE fea coaſt of Britain, from the figure in ſome meaſure c 
the iſland, but chiefly from the inlets of tlic ſea, and the ver 
irregular indented line which forms its ſhore, comprchen., 
allowing for thoſe ſinuoſities, at leaſt eight hundred marin 
leagues (ft). We may from hence, therefore, with fatety aH, 
that, in this reſpect, it is ſuperior to France, though that be 1 
much larger country; and equal to Spain and Portugal in 
circumſtance, though Britain is not half the ſize of that novic 
peniniula, which, as we have already remarked, is fo finguiz:!; 
happy in this very particular (u). From the ſame cauſcs in 
render our fea coaſt ſo extenſive, it is likewiſe rendered {0 muc" 


the more commodious, inſomuch that, excluſive of thoſe haver: 


which are formed by the mouths of navigable rivers, which 


ce) Miſſon Voyage d'Italie, tom. i. lettre 8. p. $6. Burnet's Travels, letter ' 
Ray's Travels, vol. i. p. 68, 69. —(þ) Varenii Geograph. General. Q. iv. c. 12. 
Hydrographie du P. G. Fournier, lib. i1.—(g) Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts, 
book. v. Deſlandes Eſſai ſur la Marine et ſur le Commerce, p. 105. Cutler - 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 50. r) Dictionnaire Univerſelle de Commerce, torn. , 
p. 631. Hamilton's Account of the Eaſt Indies, vol. i. p. 5, 11, 23. Atlas Ma- 
ritimus et Commercialis, p. 263.—(ſ) See Yarranton's Improvement of England 
by Sea and Land, p. 3, where he ſhews the advantages the Dutch reap by the ſhoals 
and ſhallows on their coaſts, —(t) It is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to make 4 
exact computation; however, in the courſe of this chapter it will appear, We have 
kept within bounds.— (A) Political Survey of Britain, vol, i. p. 7. 
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were the ſubject of the laſt chapter, we have as many large and 
fate bays, ſecure roads, and convenient ports, of different ſizes, 
ariſing from ſuch diſpoſitions of {ca and ſhore, as any other 
country in Europe (w). 1 his, in conjunction with our other 
advantages, certainly completes the felicity of our country, 
ſince it puts it moſt inconteſtibly in the power of its inhabitants 
to cultivate and improve every part of it, almoſt in an equal de- 
gree, which can only be the lot of an iſland and, if we reflect 
en the ſize of ours, is not a little extraordinary (x). 

Bur affertions of this kind will go but a very little way 
with forcigners, and would indeed, if unſupported and unim- 
proved, by a diſplay cf their utility, be full as little to the pur- 
poſe in regard to ourſelves. In order therefore to obviate every 
Gbjection, and not only to put the matter of fact out of all 
doubt, but allo to derive from thence ſome neceſſary and impor- 
tant lights, we will in this chapter enter into a ſuccinct deſcrip- 
tion of our coaſt, ſtrictly in this view, from whence it will ap- 
near, that we have not either taken up this ſentiment haſtily, 
or at all exaggerated the numerous benefits that may be reaſon- 
ably expected, and, in precels of time, and in conſequence of 
gradual improvements, actually will from this circumſtance 
accrue {y). It this attempt of ours ſhould only ſerve to excite a 
briſker curioſity in the inquiſitive peruſer, and awaken an ar- 
dent defire in him to be more particularly informed as to thoſe 
points, which, from the bounds preſcribed to this work, we but 
briefly mention, it will anſwer a very valuable intention (z), 
ſince there is nothing that can contribute ſo much to the im- 
provement of this country, and of courſe to the welfare of this 
nation, as the being thoroughly apprized of all its natural ad- 
vantages, and the conſequences with which they may be attended, 
which will appear inexpreſſibly clearer, upon a ſtrict and mi- 
nute inſpection, than they could he conceived from any general 
encomiums that are to be found in the works either of ancient 
cr modern, of our own or foreign writers, who yet have taken a 
pleature in expatiating in very ſtrong terms upon this ſubject, 
and who perhaps have ſometimes complimented us upon imagi- 
nary bleſſings, while at the ſame time they omitted many of 
which we are already poſſeſſed, and many more which, from 
tneſe that are actually in our hands, it may be in cur power to 
obtain (a). 

Wr 

(w) See Templeman's Survey of the Globe, plate xxx and compare its contents 
with thoſe of plate x»xi.—(x) Thus, as well from the toil as the climate, a great 
part of Iceland is uninhabited. In Java, otherwiſe fully peopled, the hilly country 
in the centre is a mee deſert. In the iſle of Bourbon, though exceeding pleaſant 
and fertile, there is a diftri& pa ched and burnt up. The Blue Mountains in Ja- 
maica ate as intenſely cold, as the reſt of the country is hot.) Suppoſing that 
we do as much in the next century as was done in the laſt.— z This kind of cu- 
1ofity is natural, ſenſible, and uſetul ; it ouęht therefore to be cheriſhed, —— 


(a) Strabo place: goid and filver among the products of Britain. Cicero denies that 
eicher of theſe metals are to be found in this iſland. Cæſ. is lent. Britih pearls were 
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Wr have already obſerved that the North Fore-land in tir 
county of Kent, and the Naze in Eſſex, bound the mouth of t. 
river Thames (b). Sailing northward from the latter, he 
we have paſſed by Harwich, which has been before men. 
tioned (c), we come next to Bawdſey Haven, ſo called from 
village of that name, on the north fide of the river De, 
which here falls into the German Ocean (d). The entr:ar,, 
is but ſhallow at low water, yet being once over the be. 
the river becomes deeper; upon which ſtands Wocdbridge, 
populous growing town, driving a conſiderable trade, and a 
which ſome good ſhips have been built (e). The next | 
Orford, ſheltered by a low beach running out into the {c-, 
called Orford Neſs. It was anciently a very good haver, 
fined in the reign of Richard the Firſt for tranſporting corn t 
the king's enemies in Flanders ; furniſhing three ſhips ar: 
ſixty- two ſea men in that of Edward the Third, for the king”. 
ſervice (f). It was long before this a parhamentry borough, 
as it ſtill continues; though the ſea, by withdrawing from ,. 
harbour, which was formerly both commodious and capaciou:, 
has in ſome meaſure deprived it of that trade, which, in tho/ 
days, was its ſupport; ſo that now it is conſidered, in cu: 
cuſtom-houſe accounts, as a creek dependant upon Aldc- 
borough, or Aldburg, which is itſelf a member of the port c 
Yarmouth (g). This, which is, properly ſpeaking, no mer. 
now than a fiſhing town, ſends alſo members to parliamer!, 
though not before the reign of Elizabeth, who granted ti 
Duke of Norfolk, to whom it then belonged, a fair 
Aldburgh (4). The place is ſtill in a pretty good condition, 
though the ſea, which injured Orford by withdrawing, hz 
committed alſo great depredations upon this coaſt, for want e 
a proper dike, or ſea-wall, that might protect the ſhore tron 
its encroachments; and this remark deſerves the more attcr- 
tion, as the whole valley of Slaughden, in which this town 
ſeated, ſeems not to be otherwiſe ſecure from the future 
ravages of this mercileſs element, though from ſuch precau- 


tions as are uſed in other, countries, they might here alio 
doubtleſs be reſtrained (i). ) 


once famous Tacitus allows us all Sorts of Fruit but the Vine and Olive, which, he 
ſays, belong to warmer Climates, Others admit that Wine may be made here. Po. 
terity, perhaps, may introduce both Wine and Oil,—(6) Political Survey e 
Great Britain, vol. i. p. 139. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 1. Cut- 

ler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 3.—(c) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. :. p. 144 
—(d) Camdeni Britannia, p. 338. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 
34.—(e) Camdeni Britannia, p. 338. According to ſome Accounts the: e are four 
or five Docks in this Town, with ſeveral Manufactures.— (/) See the authenti: 
Roll of this mighty naval Armament, publiſhed in Hackluyt's Collection of Voy- 
ages, vol, i. p. 118. Madox, Firma Burgl, cap. vi. F. p. 124,—(g) Molloy de 
Jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 322. Preſent State of London and the Outports. 
Crouch's complete Views of the the Coſtoms, p. 385.—(b) Camdeni Britannia, 
* 339. Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria, vol, i. Preface, p. 25.—(*) Speed, 

heatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 34. Additions to Camden's Britannia. Chil- 
drey's Britannia Baconica, p. 101, 
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DuxwilcH, in the Saxon chronicle called Dunmoc, by 
Venerable Beda, Donmoc, and by King Alfred, Donmoc- 
ceaſter, was in the Saxon times (&#) a biſhop's ſee, and is re- 
ported to have had in it once upwards of fifty churches, cha- 
pels, convents, and hoſpitals, as Sir Henry Spelman informs 
us. All this it derived from its excellent haven; and as that 
failed by degrees, fo the place alſo gradually decayed, no pro- 
per method (through want of {kill perhaps in thoſe ages) being 
employed for its preſervation, though the inhabitants could not 
but be long aware of the conſequences (I). The ſea 1 its 
encroachments before the Norman conqueſt; for we find it 
recorded in Doomſday, that there were then in it two hundred 
thirty-ſix burgeſſes, and one hundred poor. A plain ſign that 
it was once great, and now declining (m). This therefore is 
an inſtance which ſhews evidently, that, in all ages, a good 
port was an extraordinary advantage to any country, and con- 
tributed to render it well inhabited, and, according to the 
knowledge and induſtry of the people, thoroughly cultivated, 
as it muſt have been when this city was in its flouriſhing ſtate, 
and muſt have ſunk proportionably as this place loſt its com- 
merce, and by that and other misfortunes leiſurely dwindled 
away. We ſhall, for this reaſon, and that the progreſſion of 
thoſe misfortunes may more diſtinaly appear, mention ſome 
other circumſtances, in their order of time, relating to this 
once celebrated, and now inconſiderable place. In the reing of 
Richard the Firſt, it paid that monarch a fee-farm rent of one 
hundred and twenty pounds, and a mark, together with 
twenty-four thouſand herrings, annually (n), which, on the 
e mee of the inhabitants, was leſſened by ſucceeding 
princes (o). King John, to whom they ſteadily adhered, as 
indeed moſt of the ſea- ports did, was remarkably kind to them, 
and granted them a large charter of privileges, having before 
abated one-third of their rent {p). Henry the Third, not 
only made them a further abatement, but alſo beſtowed 
on them a ſum of money towards repairing their walls ( To 
Edward the Third they furniſhed ſix ſhips, and one hundred 
and two men{r); and even fo late as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, they contributed to the full extent of their abilities 
for the public ſervice, which her majeſty gratefully acknow- 
( Chronic. Saxon. p. 63. 1. 10. Bede Hiſt. Eccleſ. Gent. Anglorum, lib. 
11. cap. 18. Ex Chronico Mariani Scotti, A. D. 660. — 01) Harding's Chronicle, 
cap. xci. Leland's Itinerary, vol. iv. p. 1. fol. 47. Stow's Chronicle, p. 61. 
Weaver's Funeral Monuments, p. 71). Doctor Dee had a M S. Hiſtory of 
Dunwich.—(m) Lib. Doomſday, fol. 204. et fol. 311. b. where it is ſaid a great 
part of the land belonging to this town had been waſhed away by the ſea, Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 339.—(n) Mag. Rot. io, Ric. I. tit, Norfolch, et Sudfolch, 
m. 2. b.— (% Godwin's Catalogue of Engliſh Biſhops, p. 415. Brady's Treatife of 
Boroughs, p. 4. Madox's Firma Burgi, cap. vi. &. 5 cap. xi. $ 6.—(p) 1 Johannis, 
n. 464. Cart. 7 Johannis, m. 6. n. 45. It was time to reduce a rent almoſt twice 
as great as any other place paid, eſpecially as it was decaying.— (9% Magn. Rotul, 


35. Hen. III. m. 1. a. tit. Norfolch et Suffolch. Term. Mich. Com. 4. et 3. Edw. 
7. Rot. 2, a,—(r) See the Roit of Edward III. Fleet, before cited. 
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ledged, both by confirming their old, and granting them 
new charter (s). In the reign of Charles the-Second, in con- 
ſideration of the poverty of its inhabitants, the loſs of their port, 
and other inevitable misfortunes, he reduced their fee-farm t 
five pounds per annum during pleaſure, and remitted ll 
arrears due on former quit rents (f). King James the Second 
granted them, by letters patent, a confirmation of their ald, 
with the addition of new franchiſes (u); but the loſs of the; 
trade was a blow irreparable, and the damage done by the {ez, 
ſo late as 1740, has almoſt deſtroyed their hopes. It is now, 
like Orford, a creek to Aldborough, but like it alſo remains 1 
corporation, and {ends two members to parliament {w), not- 
withſtanding its low and lamentable condition, as not having 
at preſent a fourth part as many inhabitants, as there were 
good houſes deſtroyed by an irruption of the ſea in the reign 
of Edward the Third (x), and not more fiſhing boats left 19 
ſubſiſt the townſmen, than in that reign they furniſhed good 
ſhips for the public ſervice. If, at firſt ſight, the memorable 
and melancholy fate of this city ſeems to make againſt my doc- 
trine, let the reader reflect how its inhabitants, on their private 
ſtock, have fought againſt the depredations of the ſea for more 
than ſeven centuries, paid all the time to, and remained una 
ſiſted by, the public; let him, I ſay, think ſeriouſly of this, 
and he will change, I doubt not, his opinion. 

THE coaſt lies due north from Ortord Neſs to Southwold ; x 
bold ſhore, and ſafe anchoring all the way. A little to the 
ſouth of the place laſt mentioned, the ſea breaking in upon the 
ſhore makes a creek, which, when entered, ſpreading out, 
divides to Dunwich (y), Southwold and Walderſwick. While 
the town of Dunwich retained any ſhare of trade, ſhe laboured 
inceſſantly, her very exiſtence depending upon it, to diſtre( 
Southwold; till, to end the diſpute, the latter was incor- 
porated by Henry the Seventh (Zz). This town, which, like 
Dunwich, ſtands on a cliff, at the coming-in of the tide is 
almoſt ſurrounded by the ocean, has ſome ſhare of commerce 
from its ſituation; and, whenever the river Blith, which falls 
into the creek before-deicribed, ſhall be rendered navigable, it 


(s) Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. go.—(t) Originale 
14 Car. II. Pars iv. Rot. 6.—(«) Originale 1 Jac. II. Pars vi. Rot. 33.— 
(ww) The Reader may find a very accurate Liſt of the members for this borough, 
from the firſt of Edward I. to this time, in Gardner's Hiſtory of Dunw:ich, p. 
87.—(x). On the 14th of January, in the firſt year of Edward III. the old port, 
which was faſe, capacious, and deep, was utterly deſtroyed ; and by the twent)- 
third of the ſame reign, no fewer than four hundred ſubſtantial houſes wer® 
waſhed away,—(y) The curious and inquiſitive reader, who is deſirous to know 
more of this matter, ma; conſult the following laborious and ſenſible work. 
An hiſto: ical account of Dunwich, anciently a city, now a borough z; Blith- 
*© burgh, formerly a town of note, now a village; Southwould, once a village, 
„now a town coip*rate; with remarks on ſome places contiguous thereto» 
* principally extracted from ancient records ,&c. by Thomas Gardner, 1754, 40. 


(2) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 34. Camdeni Britannia, p. 339. 
Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 296, 
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cannot but be of great benefit both to the town and country 
about it (a). The free Britiſh fiſhery, eſtabliſhed by act of 
parliament, revived the courage of the inhabitants, and has 
been in many reſpects ſerviceable to the place, more particularly 
in recommending it to the notice of the legiſlature, in conle- 
quence of which an act paſſed for repairing and improving the 
port; and to this purpole ſomething has been done, and, from 
the character and induſtry of the truſtees, much more is ex- 
pected (b). Southwold is a member of the port of Yarmouth 3 
and Walberſwick, commonly written Walderſwick, is a creek 
to Southwold (c. At preſent theſe places are little regarded; 
but our poſterity will, from experience, dilcover, that a navi- 
gable river and a good harbour deſerve to be purchaſed here, 
though at a conſiderable expence. The bay before the town, 
anciently called from thence Soulbay, now commonly, though 
corruptly, Solebay, was a frequent ſtation of the royal navy 
during the Dutch wars, and is memorable for two famous ſea 
ſights, the former June 3, 1665, and the latter May 28, 1672, 
both to the diſadvantage of the Dutch (dy. This bay was for- 
merly bounded by Eaſton Neſs, fo called, becauſe ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt caſtern point of this coaſt, and another cape to 
the fouth caſt of Dunwich ; but the ſea having removed theſe 
marks, it may now be ſaid to have Covehith Nets, with the 
Burnet, a ſand lying before it, on the north, and Thorp 
Neſs on the ſouth, aroad very commodious for ſhips, and juſtly 
famous for its fiſhery, particularly of foals, which, in point 
of ſue and flavour, are not inferior to any caught upon the 
coaſts of this iſland (e). 

Tur coaſt northward from hence, is much embarraſſed with 
ſands and ſhoals, and affords but one place more worth men- 
tioning till you come to Yarmouth, which is Leoſtoff, a creek 
belonging to that famous port {f). This town 1s as variouſly 
written as any. that I have met with, Layſtoff, Loweſtoffe, 
and in records, ſometimes Loweſtoke (g); it ſtands, as moſt 
of the towns before-mentioned do, upon an eminence, or, as 
Camden expreſſes it, hangs over the ſea, which affords it a 
tolerable haven for barks and ſmall veſſels (4). The inhabitants 
ſubſiſt chiefly from their great induſtry in fiſhing for cod, lob- 
ſters, and mackrel, on their own coaſts; which, with the 
iceland fiſhing, the commerce ariſing from thence, and the 


(a) Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Mari- 
timus et Commercialis, p. 1. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 5. — (5) Gardner's Hiſ- 
tory of Dunwich, &c, p. 195, 196, 197. — (c) Molloy, de Jure Maritimo et 
Navali, p. 322. Crouch's complete view of the cuſtoms, p. 385. — (4) Echard's 
Hiſtory of England, p. 820, 883. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 398, 403, Lives of 
the admirals, vol. ii. p. 243, 289. — /e) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 1. 
Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 4. Gardacr's Hiſtory of Dunwich, p. 197, 258, 259. 
——{(f) Molloy de jure Mai'timo et Navali, p. 422. (z) Camdeni Britannia, 
P. 439. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 134. — (+) Cutler's 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 4. Gardner's Hiſtory of Dunwich, p. 258, 259. + Much alſo 
upon this ſubject from private information. | 
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carrying the proviſions, commodities, and manufaQures, 9 
their own country, ſupported alſo the other places on this coaf, 
Harwich and Yarmouth are now the great marts, from thei; 
being capacious and commodious harbours; but one may, 
notwithſtanding, take the liberty to doubt, whether it would 
not have been an act of national policy to have preſerved (whiz 
practicable) theſe ports by a ſea dike (i), Here is the pleaiar;, 
fruitful, wholeſome, populous, and maritime county of Suffolk, 
which has at leaſt twenty leagues of a ſea coaſt, a million g 
acres, moſt of it rich land, producing a great variety of valuable 
crops, and abounding with all the conveniencies requiſite u 
almoſt every kind of manufacture, to the forwarding of which 
nothing could ſo much contribute as the opnning a few har. 
bours, by which the fruits of the people's indu ry might be 
carried ſpeedily, and at a ſmall expence, to different marken. 
(#). Whether it is yet too late, by an extenſive ſea-wall, tg 
retrieve theſe ports, and recover a part at leaſt of the land; 
the ocean has devoured, and of courſe reſtore her port to the 
town of Orford, is a queſtion I venture to propoſe, but muß 
leave it to wiſer heads todetermine (/). : 

To the north of Yarmouth runs a point into the German 
Ocean, called Winterton Neſs, beyond which the coaſt tend, 
weſt north-weſt, then weſt, the ſhore low and flat, beſiege( 
with dangerous ſands, which are reputed to have becn as fatal 
to ſhipping as any that deform the coaſt of this our iſland (. 
It is not ſtrange that few places of any great note ſhculd be 
found on ſo inhoſpitable a ſhore; and yet 1t ſeems there were 
times in which it made a much greater figure. Their remain- 
Ing ruins ſhew there were Roman ſtations in ſeveral places, 
which we know were to accommodate their cavalry, poſted to 
defend the country againſt invaſions (n). "There muſt have 
been in thoſe times, if not more, at leaſt better ports than there 
are now, or there could ſcarce have riſen any fear of ſuch 
invaſions. But in this reſpect, however it might happen here, 
the ancients unqueſtionably excclled the moderns, if not in 
ſcience, for that I dare not affirm, or indeed incline to believe, 
yet in induſtry and public ſpirit, which enabled them to guard 
againſt the miſchiefs ariſing from, and remedy the defects in- 
cident to, ſo unpleaſing, and at the ſame time untoward and 
unpromiſing a ſituation (% They knew how, by labour and 


(1) This aroſe probably from not having a.juſt notion of the benefits ariſing * 
commerce, from the difficulty of eſtabliſhing an adequate fund, and _ 2 
* uncertainty, and confuſion of the times. — ( Speed's theatre 9 4 + 

ritiſh Empire, fol. 33. Fuller's Worthies under Suffolk. Acditions to Cam we 
Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. }- — ) But if this be attempted in 1 
future period, it ſhould be at the public expence, and not by taxes on the trade an 
navigation of particular places. — (m) Atlas Mariumus et Commercialis, p. 3. 
Brome's Travels through England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 128. gt 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 3. — (=) Camdeni Britanria, p. 346, 348, 380. Icenia, 0 
Norfolciæ Deſcriptio Topographica. Ab H. Spelmanno, Eſq. Aur. Baxteri Cloſla- 
rium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 45. —— (9) Icenia, in Sir Henry I ee 
Poſt humous Works, P. i. Pp. 144, 147 148. Salmon's new Survey of England, 
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art, to make, where nature had omitted, havens; and they per- 


formed theſe uſeful works with ſo much ſkill and ſtrength, that 
time and tides made but little impreſſion upon them, ſo long as 
they continued under their inſpe ion (y). Theſe artificial 
harbours they ſtiled CoTHoNEs; and as they were entirely 
in their own power, their conſtruction was equally ſolid and 
commodious; with entrances fate and wide, and where the 
ſupport of commerce required it, they were ſo capacious, as 
to be able to contain the whole Britiſh navy (). 

Ir may be collected from Camden's expreſſion, who was 
both a careful and correct writer, that he took the port at 
Cromer (for a port was once there) to be of this kind, and 
very probably a Roman edifice (r). The inhabitants ſtruggled 
long, and with much expence, to ſupport ſomething of this 
nature, but to little purpoſe even ſo late as 17 36 they attempted 
to raiſe a ſort of ſhelter; after much money ſpent however, 
their piers were borne down and carried away. But though 
they now land their goods on the bare beach, the people ſtill 
pr-ierving an hereditary inclination to commerce, have yet 
no leſs, and with ſorrow I ſpeak it, no more, than two veſſels 
of about ſeventy tons each, and twenty-four fiſhing boats, 
employing together about ſixty men; and yet, which ſhews 
ſucceſs attends their ſpirit, this very flender buſineſs is in- 
creaſing (s). Some of the villages upon the coaſts have alſo a 
few fiſhing barks; but nothing more till you come to Clay and 
Blackney, iying weft north-weſt four leagues, which carry 
their pretenſions ſomewhat higher, being regarded jointly as a 
member of the port of Yarmouth (z). Clay is looked upon 
as the principal E though Blackney gives name to that 
creek which ſapplies them both with an harbour. They have 
between them fitteen fail of ſmall veſſels, and it may be three- 
ſcore fiſhing boats. It is thought they export twenty thouſand 
quarters of malt and hard corn, and carry at leaſt as much 
coaſt-wiſe. They bring in about ſix thouſand chaldrons of 
coals; and the remainder of their trade conſiſts in deals, balks, 
fir timber, pantiles, and iron (). One would imagine that 
Clay was in a better condition anno Domini 1406, when 
James, ſon of Robert the Third, king of Scots, and himſelf 
alierwards King James the Firſt, was brought in priſoner there, 
being taken at no grear diſtance by a ſhip of force (w). 


(?) Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib, iii, Appian. in Punicis, lib. i. Feſtus 


in voce Cothonis. Serv. in Virg. Zneid. lib. i. P. Fournier, Hydographie, 


lib. ii, cap. 2. — (9) Shaw's Travels, p. 262. Bochart. Chan. lib. i. cap. 24. 
Buxtorf, in voce katam. — Cr) Britannia, p. 349. Icenia, p. 152. —(s) Theſe 
particulars I was furniſhed with, in the molt obliging manner, by a gentleman upon 
the ſpot, who had the beſt opportunities of knowing them. — (7) Additions to the 
Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Molloy de Jure Maritimo et Navali, 
P. 322, — (u) Theſe particulars I had allo from private information, for which, 
as becomes me, I return my moſt grateful acknowledgments. — (w) Thom. 


| Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtria, p. $66. Johannis de Fordun Scoti chronici 


Continuatio, p. 1162. Thomæ Otterbourne Chroaica Regum Aogliz, p. 259. 
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WErLLs, three leagues weſt by north of Clay, is a member c. 
the port oi Lynn, and much more conſigerable than any of the 
foregoing places (x), its inhabitants having at prelent about 
thirty veſſels, three of which are upwards of an hundred tons ; 
and, befides theſe, at leaſt a dozen hſhing boats, emploving in 
the whole not fewer than two hundred men, and yet this place 
ſeems to be but reviving, there being evident marks that it wa, 
larger and of greater conſequence in former times (py). Burn- 
ham Overy, two leagues further weft by ſouth, is accounted 3 
creek to Wells, and is a little growing place, having ſix veſſel, 
belonging to it. But Brancaſter, which is very near, and is alf 
a creek to Wells, is now, and was formerly, much {uperior t 
it. This, as the beſt and moſt accurate critics agree, was x 
Roman ſtation, called by them Brannodunum, and was the head 
quarters of the colonel of the Dalmatian horſe, poſted here unde: 
the command of the count of the Saxon ſhore, for the protec- 
tion of the country. All circumſtances occur in the {upport 6/ 
this opinion; the name ſignifies a camp or fortreſs, ſeated on x 
hill, overlooking the ſea; there have been coins, urns, and 
other antiquities, frequently found in the neighbourhood ; but 
what is moſt to be relied on, is the admirable fituation of the 
place at the Elbow, where the coaſt runs away ſouth, and where 
the province was expoſed to the depredations of pirates, dreaded 
in thoſe, though unheard of in our days, on both fides /z), 
After a long period of oblivion, Brancheſter or Brancaſter again 
lifts up her head, and has at this time thirteen fail of veſſess, 
beſides two or three fiſhing boats. Litcham, in Lynn channel, 
is a creek dependant upon that port, and the laſt on this ſhor: 
we ſhall mention, having ſix fail of veſſels, and is in a very 
thriving way. The corn and malt trade, to Holland partic- 
larly, for which they lie very conveniently, may be ſaid to have 
preſerved theſe ports, long declining, and ſome of them almoſt 
expiring. 

Tux land from Winterton Neſs to Hapſpurgh is very low, 
and has the appearance of a ſea wall to detend it; though very 

probably it may be no more than an appearance. At all events, 
it is of very fmall ſervice, the ſea gaining little, if any thing, 
within this tract. But from Hapſburgh, north-weſt to Cromer, 
and thence to Sheringham, there are ſteep and high cliſts, from 
forty to an hundred teet perpendicular; againſt theſe (as againſt 
Dunwich) the ocean made its attacks, and with the fame ſuc- 
ceſs (a). For, inſinuating its waters at the bottom of theſe 
cliffs, diſſolving the earth mixed with the ſtones, and thereby 
undermining the foundation, the port of Cromer was long 


(x) Molloy de Jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 322. Crouch's Book of Rates, 
p. :84.—(y) Theſe, with the particulars relating to the reſt of the ports, were re- 
ceived from the ſame perſons, whoſe afiſtance has been acknowledged. g) Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 350. Icenia, as before cited, p. 147, 148. Baxteri Gloſſariun? 
Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 4:. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol.! 
p. 185.—(@) Camdeni Britannia, p. 249. Icenia, as before cited, p. 152. Gardner 5 
Hitory of Puawich, p. 93. Additions to the Engliſh 'Tranſlatica cf Camden. 
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ſince eaten up, and much of the adjacent ſhore demoliſhed (7. 
In a ſeries of years however this evil, inſtead of augmenting, is 
in a great meaſure redreſſed, not by induſtry or art, but by the 
ſettled laws of nature. For, in ſapping this line of rocks, the 
large ſtones being too cumberſome tor the waves to remove, 
they remain in heaps along the beach, by which the force of 


the ſtrongeſt tides is broken in ſuch a manner, that they ſerve 


as a wall, and protect the cliffs before which they he from an 
farther depredations, except about Mundeſly, and ſome other 
places, where the ſea ſtill ſometimes borrows an acre or more at 
once (c). Procecding weſtward from Weyburn Hope, and 
even after doubling the point, and turning ſouth, the ſhore is 
low and flat, and the fea does them no harm. But about Hun- 
{tanton the cliffs appear again, and the land ſuffers in the man- 
ner before deſcribed (d). Along the whole coaſt, at convenient 
diſtances, lighthouſes are erected for the benefit of navigation, 
and the greater ſecurity of ſhipping, more eſpecially colliers, 
which being deep laden, are in the utmoſt peril, in cale, while 
paſſing theſe perilous flats, the wind blows from the fea, of which 
the very fences of their incloſed grounds (made commonly of 
timber coming aſhore from wrecks) afford too ſtrong and fre- 
quent teſtimomes (e. 

Ir was very truly obſerved by the learned Sir Henry Spel- 
man, that the noble county of Norfolk is, in effect, an iſland, 
ſeparated on the ſouth from Suffolk by the rivers Waveney and 
the Leſſer Ouſe, having the German Ocean on the caſt, the 
north, and in part alſo to the weſt, being, for the reſt, divided 
on that ide from Cambridgeſhire by the Larger Ouſe, and, from 
Lincolnſhire, by ſo much of the river Nene as runs from Wil- 
bech into the Wathes{f). The great extent of this county is 
ſuch, that we may affirm it equal in ſize to the ifland of Ma- 
1orca, larger than the dutchy of Parma, and not inferior in bulk 
to that of Modena. It has been remarked, that, in the compaſs 


of this iſle, which is of an oval form, and its towns excellently 


well diſpoſed, there are all the different ſorts of ſoil that are to 
be tound in England, perhaps, on this evidence, we might add 
in Europe; that of conſequence all the variety of improvements 
which have been made elfewhere, have been gradually intro- 
duced, and moſt of them ſucceeded here; and that, by a judi- 


cious conjunction of theſe ſeveral huſbandries, Norfolk 18, 


(6) This account is ſo reaſonable in itſelf, ſo conſiſtent with effects in both Suſ- 
folk and Norfolk, and ſhews ſo plain a remedy to be pointed out by nature, that. 
there ſeems rather attention than art requiſite, to apply it raccelofolly both here 
and elſewhere, —(c) Thele circumſtances have been confirmed, by private informa- 
tions, from perſons living on this coaſt, and attentive to ſuch affairs. T d) Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 380. Icenia, as before cited, p. 147. Salmon's New Survey of 
England, p. 191.—(e) Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Mari- 
umus et Commercialis, p. 3.—(f ) See the account of Norfolk, inſerted in Speed's 
Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, which was written by Sir Henry Spelman ; and 
the Additions to the Engliſh Camden, drawn out of his writings by Biſhop Gibſon, 
who alſo publiſhed the Icenia amongſt Sir Henry's poſthumous works, 


at 
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Beſides, putting the immediate though certain an 
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at this day, conſidered as one of the beſt cultivated COountie; 
in the kingdom (g). Some ſay that there are eſtates, the ing. 
come of which, by mere dint of judicious induſtry (the true 
philoſophic extenſion of man's dominion as a rational being) þ,, 
been more than doubled within memory, while the lands in ge- 
neral in this county have, in their value, greatly increaſed / 
neither are the inhabitants gainers only by the management «; 
their lands; manufactures and the herring fiſhery are alſo pro- 
ſecuted with like ſucceſs, which have rendered the city gi 
Norwich and the port of Yarmouth deſervedly famous. Afﬀte; 
maturely weighing theſe circumſtances, one cannot but wonde; 
ſo little care has been taken of this extenſive coaſt, or its port; 
left in ſo neglected a condition. It ſeems alike irreconcileable 
to the general maxims of policy, and to the particular ſpirit ci 
improvement, by which the people cf Norfolk are ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed. 
IT is indeed true, that the ports of Lynn and Yarmouth, 2. 
we have already ſhewn, carry on a prodigious commerce (i,, 
and may be therefore preſumed to have in a great meaſure ab. 
ſorbed the buſineſs of thoſe little havens, as Y armouth bat! 
evidently engroſſed from them the herring fiſhery ; and it may 
be means? Borg. from thence, that if the commodities and manu- 
factures of Norfolk be but exported, it is all one if this be done 
from two ports or twenty. I will, however, freely own, that! 
am not of this opinion; on the contrary, I am perſuaded tha: 
the revival and recovery of theſe ports, would be in many re- 
ſpects as beneficial to Norfolk, as all the great acquiſitions they 
Fave been lately making, and this without any great detrimen: 
to Yarmouth or Lynn. For, if we contemplate the ſituation 
of this county in general, as it is before laid down, and of thoſe 
two great ports in particular, as lying at the mouths of large 
ravigable rivers, it will evidently appear that they may, and in- 
deed do, draw an immenſe trade from ſeveral other counties, 3 
well as from thoſe parts of this that lie upon theſe rivers, and 
therefore can ſuffer very little by the revival of thoſe ports. On 
the other hand, we may know that the commerce at prelen! 
peſſeſſed by them, though ſmall, is nevertheleſs increaſing : 
which proves that the conſequences of modern improvement, 
have, in a certain degree, fhewn the utility of theſe ports (#). 
But if they were (as whenever this is done they muſt be) effectual- 
ly opened and repaired, at the expence of the public, all the di- 
ſtriès about them would be immediately cultivated to the ut- 
moſt, and their inland trade and foreign exports quickly repay, 
in exciſe and cuſtoms, any ſums that their a med might coil. 


large profit 


(g) leenia, as before cited, p. 137. Puller's Worthies in Norfolk, p. 246. Chil- 
diey's Britannia Baconica, p. 103.—(þ) Aſſerted by ſeveral authors who have 
written upon the Norfolk hufbandry, and confirmed to me, by private information, 
from perſons in this county.— Ci) The Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. . 
p. 138, 143.— (4 By this, I mean the uſe that may be made of them, which cer- 
tainly would be far greater, if theſe hayens were more commoedious than they now gr 
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of this county out of the queſtion, the having a few ſea ports 
here capable of receiving ſhips of burthen, would be in man 
relpects very convenient, and is in regard to the deep laden 


Colliers, who cannot avoid paſſing theſe coaſts, abſolutely ne- 


ce ſſary (7). , 
ArTEzR croſiing that large bay or firth which we ftile the 
Vaſhes, called by the ancients Metaris Æſtuarium, though a 
learned critic, to bring it nearer the Pritiſh words, trom which 
he thinks it derived, would have us read Mentaris; the main 
land of Lincolnſhire preſents its extended coaſt, in the form of 
2 bow, to the German Ocean, upon which it gains in many, 
and in ſome places loſes (n. In general it lies low and flat, or 
with a ſmall declivity to the eaſt, for which an ingenious and 
probable account has been given by an intelligent writer, who 
is a native of this county, and has been very attentive and 
oſſiduous in his obſervations (n). In the opinion of Biſhop 
Gibſon, Sir William Dugdale (tho' he did not intend it) has 
proved, that part of this county called Holland, is an acquiſi- 


tion from the Ocean, made ſince the Romans quitted Britain 


(%. But the inquiſitive author betore - mentioned, havin 

eſtabliſhed the contrary opinion, that the Romans were aQtuall 

inhabitants here, from the numerous relicks of that glorious 
nation, ſuch as urns, medals, and other inconteſtible evidences, 
declares it as his ſentiment, that they recovered and ſecured 
this country, and that no very long time before they abandoned 
Britain {p). However this may be, moſt certainly this coaſt 
has ſuffered great changes in ſucceeding ages, of which ſome 
inſtances may not be improper, or unacceptable to the curious 
reader. Wrangle or Wrangel (in the Wapentake of Skirbeck, 
in Holland) now a village, between two and: three miles from 
the fea, was an haven in the reign of Edward the Third, of 


* 


note ſufficient to fend one veſſel to that monarch's fleet (. 


Waynfleet, in Candleſnod Wapentake, in Lindſey, was a 
more conſiderabie port, of which we have ſtill many notices 
(r), and ſome veſtiges are ſaid to be viſible; from whence we 
might be tempted to think it was conſtructed by the Romans, 
and of the kind which we have already deſcribed. But the 
current of freſh water from the Fens, which paſſed through, 
and ſcoured their haven, being diverted to Boſton, that became 
henceforward the famous fea port, to which, while it remained 


any thing, Waynfleet continued a creek ; but {till retains thus 


a (1) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 3. — (n) Claudii Ptolem 1 Geograph. 
lib. vil. cap. 2. Camdeni Britannia, P. 391. Baxteri Gloſſarium Autiquitatum 
Britannicarum p. 176. He thinks it a contraction of Ment ar ici, i. e. the mouth 
of the ive — (n) Stukeley's Itinerarium Cu:ioſum, p. 3. where he aſeribes it 
to the iu nal rotation of the eaith— (% Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of 
Camden's Britannia, — ( %ulkeley's Itine acium curioſum, p. 2. Philoſophical 
trat ſactions of the Roy2i 7.» Nv», cclyxix. p. 1156, 1159. Ray's Phyſico- 
Theological diſcourſes, p 2 , Leland . 
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much of its former grandeur, that it is the neateſt and mag 
compact town thereabouts (s). A plain indication of wh, 
commerce would effect, if, induſtry, ſkill, and public Cpirit 
concurring, this was reſtored, and tome other tolerable Ports 
could be opened upon this coaſt. | 

THEDDLETHORPE, Numby Chappel, and Saltficet, ace 
yet ſtiled creeks to Boſton (?). This laſt, Saltfleet, was, n 
the ſo frequently mentioned reign of Edward the Third, an 
much later, a very conſiderable haven (), though now gon: 
to decay ; notwithſtanding which they ought to be remem- 
bered, that ſome time or other they may be recovered. 
Grimeſby is the firſt, indeed (after Boſton and Spalding) the 
only place of note upon the coaſt, but by no means of that 
note 1t once was; for, lying as it does, at the very entrance 
of the Humber, being one cf the oldeſt corporations in the 
kingdom, and having formerly a large and good port, the in- 
habitants held it in fee farm at the annual rent of fifty pound;, 
which, in thoſe days, was far from being a contemptible ſum 
(w). In the ſo much celebrated reign of Edward the Third, 
it made a great figure among the northern ports, and furniſhed 
eleven ſhips to that monarch {x). But, ſince that time, the 
port through want of care, or, more probably, through want 
of ability in the inhabitants to diſburſe the ſums necellary to 
preſerve it, is quite choaked up. However, there is ſtill 
pretty good road before this town, which has faved it from 
ſinking to the degree that other places have donc, It ſen: 
two burgeſſes to parhament, and is dependant, as membc, 
upon the port of Hull {p): Barton was anciently an haver. 
though now it is remarkable only for the ferry fixed here ov 
the Humber, which is computed to be about fix miles bros 
(z). We have obſerved that the ſea has encroached, as wel! 
as been incroached upon, in this county, of which one 1inftanc: 
is Skegneſſe, now dwindled into a very ſmall village, once a 
large walled town, with a good harbour, till, as my author 
very emphatically expreſſes it, walls, town, church, and all, 
were eaten up by the ſea (a); from which it ſtands at preſent 
notwithſtanding, ſomewhat more than a mile. The reader 
may think theſe are reproaches, rather than recommendations, 
of an inſular ſituation ; but let him remember, theſe incon- 


(s) Stukeley's Itinerarium curioſum, p. 27. — (ft) Speed's Theatre of the 
Britiſh Empiie, fol. 64. Molloy de Jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 322. Crouch“ 
view of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 383. — (2) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. P. i. 
p. 204. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 64, Hakluyt's collection o 
voyages, vol. i. p. 120, — (ww) Magn. Rot. 1 Joh. Rot. 10. b. m. 2. Linc, Magn. 
Rot. 14. Joh. Rot. 12. b. Linc. Madox's hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 349 col. 2 
'— (x) See the roll in Hakluyt's collection, as before cited. — (y) Speed's Thea- 
tre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 64. Molloy de Jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 323- 
Crouch's view of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 38g. — (=) Hakluyt's collection 0! 
voyages, vol i. p. 120, Speeds Britiſh Empire, fol. 64. Additions to the Engliſh 
tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. — Leland's Itinerary, vol, vii. P. ii. p. 204. 
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veniencies are not peculiar to iflands, and that, if a ſmall part 
of thoſe immenſe jums, ſpent in the wars which we have en- 
gaged in nee dleſsly, upon the continent, ſince the Norman con- 
queſt, had been properly laid out in ſecuring and improving our 
own coaſts, theſe accidents had never happened; and that, 
whenever we are wiſe enough to confider theſe points with the 
attention they deſerve, theſe juſt efleQs of pait indolence may 
ſtill be corrected. 

THESE, however, are in themſelves points cf too great con— 
ſequence to be lightly paſſed over; and beſides, what has been 
already delivered, affords the faireſt opportunity of expiaining 
thoroughly, and demonſtrating clearly, the importance of the 
doarine maintained in this chapter, from a perſec underſtand- 
ing of which, the redreſs before- mentioncd, and the complete 
and abſolute improvement of this noble and ſpacious Country, 
can only be hoped for or expeaed. Lincolnſhire, in point or 
ſize, is the third county in South Britain, being commonly com- 
puted one hundred and cighty mites in compa's, and having 
torty leagues of coalt (%. The weſt part of this ample terri- 
tory, the diſtrict about Lincoln, and in general v-nere-ever it 
lies high, is on all hands allowed to have a mild and waoteiome 
air. Experience teaches the fame of all the reſt, ſince, in the 
loweſt and wor it parts of the ſhire, as far as I could ever obſerve, 
the people are as robuſt, have as many children, live to as great 
ages, and have as quick wits, and as ſound ſenſe (c), as any in 


this iſland. In point of ſoil and produce it has ail that prudence 


would defire, or even avarice could well demand. In the high 
country, grain of every ſort, and in great quantities. Between 
that and the fens, lie the moſt luxuriant and nouriſhing paitures, 
in which are fed black cattle, ſheep, and horſes of the largeſt 
ſize, and beſt qualities. In the low, variety of fih and fowl, 
excellent in their reſpeC.ive kinds, and in the utmoſt plenty. 
Beſides all this, hemp, flax, rape, colc-{ced, and many other 
things of great value in themſelves, and capable of being ren- 
cered incomparably more valuable by labour fd). In à coun- 
try like this (indeed where 1s there another like it!), aboundine 
with the neceſſaries, abounding with the convenioncies of life, 
which draw many who have but ſmail fortuncs thirher, to enjer 
them; abounding too with the very beſt raw materials, woo], 
hemp, and flax; Lincolnſhire has very few manutattures, and 
not many people. As extenſive at leaſt as the provinces cl 
Holland and Zealand, taken together; it may have about one- 
fifth of the inhabitants, though in itſelf perhaps, all circum- 
(b) Camdeni Britannia, p. 398. Speed's Theatre of thh Britiſh Empire, fol. 63. 
Fuller's Worthies of England, p. 144.—(c) Doctor Fuller, in ls worthic:, p. 251, 
has very well remarked, that Doctor John Whitgift, Archl.ſop of Canterbury; 
William, Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treaſurer , Edward, Lord Clinton, High Ad- 
miral; Peregrine, Lord Willoughby of Ere ſpy, who commanded the Engliſh troop; 
in the Low Countries; were contemporaries, and all natives of Lincolnſhire. ——— 
(4) See Mr. Chriſtopher Merret's large account in the Fhiloſophical TranſaQions 
of the Royal Society, No. ccxxiii. p. 343, 353- Additions tv Camden Britannia, 
Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 16, 17, 18. | 
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ſtances duly conſidered, very capable of ſupporting, as mans 3. 
in both thoſe provinees, in a better manner, and incompar- 


e pPa rab a 
more at their eaſe (e). ; W ( 

Ix regard to this thinneſs of people, and deſect in referer, 10 

| to poſſible improvements, both ſeem wholly, or at leaſt in a g 7 
| meaſure, to be owing to this want of ports upon the co) # 
| Lincolnſhire is extremely well watered by ſome deep ard co. Ev 


modious rivers; ſo that, from the very middle parts cf 
county, all forts of bulky goods may be conveyed Gdovn 1 
Witham or the Welland, to Boſton and Spalding, or by de #- 
Trent, to the Humber; that is, to the great port in the Hum. | 
ber, which is Hull (/). Boſton and Spalding are in Lincoly- 
ſhire, but (the latter more eſpecially) in a corner. Hall is nc, 
in the county at all. Thus a very large proportion of the tra: t 
of Lincolnſhire centers elſewhere; and this trade being moſtl, 
carried on in raw and groſs, though very valuable commodities, 0 
the chief profit ariſing from them ſalls into the hands of thoſe 
by whom they are manufactured (g). Hence in thoſe paris, c 
" which do not lie ſo advantageouſly for this kind of carriage, w- 
-find the inhabitants apply themſelves to breeding black cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes(4); and, in fact, what are thete, or the pic- 
duce of their decoys, or f:ſh-ponds, but inventions to ſerve 
other (but ſtill domeſtic) markets with goods eaiy of carriage, 
or which can carry themſelves (i)? This ariſes purely from an 1 
attention to immediate conveniency and preſent profit, which 
will be always the objects of private perſons, and indeed muſt b- 
ſo; it is the buſineſs of the public, as the public is to reap 2 
large ſhare of the benefit wnich will neceſſarily follow from ap- 
plications of another kind, to put the proper means of ſucceed- 
ing in them, as much as poſſible, at leaſt as much as the mcan: 
betore-mentioned, in the power of private perſons (&). As it 
is, all theſe improvements are already purſued in a manner 
agreeable enough to the intereſts of individuals ; that is, with 
little labour beſtowed on much land by few people (//. But 
this certainly 1s not the public intereſt; for if, in this country, 
here were twice or thrice the number of people there now are, 
the price of proviſions would not be at all augmented ; the 
value of land would be much raiſed, becauſe all forts of lands 
(e) D'Audiſſret Hiſtorie et Geographie Ancienne et Moderne, liv. iii. chap. 3 
Sir William Petty's Political Arithmetic, p. 163. Templeman's Survey of the 
Globe, plate vi.—(f) Additions to Camden's Britannia. Stukeley's Itinerarium 
Curioſum, p. 89, 90, 91. Atlas Maritimus et Cemmercialis, p. 3.—(g) It will ap- 
pear hereafter, that what is ſaid in the text does not ariſe from any partiality t 
Lincolnſhire, or prejudice to any other county, but from a view of ſhewing whit 
may be further done for improving the land, and increaſing its inbabitants.— (% 
Fuller's Worthies of England, p. 149. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of 
Camden's Britannia. Beawes's Merchant's Directory, p. 581. — 0) Stukeley'* 
Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 19, 17, 18. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of 
Camden's Britannia. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 137- 
— (k&) Georgii Hornij, Hitt. Nat. lib. iv.. De Witte Gronden en Maximen van 
de Republieck van Holland, i. deel cap. 17, 24. Sir William Petty”: Political Ana- 


| tommy of Ireland, p. 120, 131. —( [) The greateſt ſecret, in true policy, is to direct 
the ſtimulus of pri vate intereſt to the accompliſhment of public purpoles. 
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would be exceedingly improved; and the very exciſes, 
and other taxes, which ſuch an increaſe of inhabitants muſt pay 
(and earn too before they could pay) would amount to more 
than the whole land-rents of this large country, as they ſtand at 
preſent ; and, in reſpett to theſe, inſtead of being endangered or 
decreaſed, thoſe now precarious would be ſecured, and the reſt 
very ſoon doubled (I. 

Ix remoter ages this country was more conſidered, and, re- 
gard being had to the number of people in this part of the iſland, 
more fully inhabited (+). The Britons cither found or made 
it a very fit place for their retreat. I fay this, becauſe I ſee 
nothing that can be called certain as to the origin of the tens: 
They might be ſuch naturally, which would invite the Britons 
to retire into thete parts, as to an effectual ſhelter: Or the 
Britons might retire to this as a woody country, and by cutting 
down timber, and impeding the courſe of ſeveral great rivers, 
procure thoſe extenſive marſhes, which were the only fortifi- 
cations that entered into their ſyſtem.(n). Which ever was the 
fact, it brought the Romans under a neceſſity of ſetting a great 
many fortrelles in, and taking a great many unuſual precautions 
tor, the ſecurity of this country, and maintaining themſelves in 

all parts of it, as from inconteſtible proofs, drawn from their 
remains, it is moſt unqueſtionable they did (o. From theſe 
> Views, they not only carried, as their uſual cuſtom was, military 
roads through it, but by an inland navigation allo, with incre- 
dible pains provided that corn might by this method be con- 
ſtantly and commodioufly ſupplied to their remoteſt northern 
garriſons (p). All this however did not hinder their great atten- 
tion to the coaſts; where they conſtructed ports, had ſeveral 
ſtrong places, and took the fame prudent preparations to reſiſt 
any invaſions from the barbarous rations abroad, as they had 
done wile meatures to be rid of the perpetual inroads of the un- 
ſubdued Britons at home e. When they had performed all 
this, they applied themſelves to recover lands overſpread by the 
ocean in ages long before, and to their labour in that point, we 
: ewe thoſe treaſures which have been digged up in places, from 


* (1) To prove this by deduQtion would be long and tediovs;, but if the reader 
eh reflect on what has been ſaid in a former chapter of the improvements made in 
7 the united provinces, he will diſcera that it is not only a thing in its nature poſſihle, 
but alſo that it is very praQticable.—{m) Camdeni Britannia, p. 403. Stukeley's 
| 7 Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 7, 8, 11, 13. Salmon's New Survey of England, p. 237, 
; 276. Cæſar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. Strabonis Geograph. lib. iv. p. 200. 
Dioqd. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 9. p. 209. Pompon. Mela de Situ Orbis, 
lb. iii. cap. 6. Dio Nicæus, ex Xiphilini Epitome. — (% Camdeni Britanria, 


1 p. 401, 403, 406. Baxteri Gloflarturn Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 6s, 66, 
92, 149, 229. Salmon's New Survey of England, p. 237.—(p) Camdeni Britan. 
Di. 404. Stukeley's Rinerarium Curioſum, p. 7, 8, 11. Salmon's New Survey of 
! England, p. 289, 268, 255.—(qg) Roman urns, arms, coins, altars, and other re- 
maine, have been diſcovered at Whaplode, Spalding, Fleet, Boſton, and fo along 
the coaſt northward quite to the Humber. 
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whence if they had not expelled the ſea, they could not hays 
been ſettled (7). The reader will excuſe my carrying him «. 
far back, not with any view, I dare aſſure him, of makin. . 
parade of learning, but that he might ſee what a regular ſcheg. 
of policy muſt once have prevailed in theſe parts, and, a ;j. 
ſame time, have a clear notion how, in a lerics of ages, 20. 
by a concurrence of ſome unforeſeen, and it may be unayy,c. 
able events, things came into the ſituation in which cur im. 
diate anceſtors beheld, and we at preſent behold they 
But neither 1s this all, for by purſuing this method, we wn 
both the prolixity and uncertainty of argument, and learn cus. 
ciſely and clearly, from the teſtimony of facts, what a tevic- 

chain of reaſoning would ſcarce ever perſuade us to belicyc, 

But to proceed: 

THE Saxons, who never failed to pay a due regard to 1} 
choice made by the Romans of cities, ports, and fortified pct. 
took the ſame care the Romans had done, to the utmoſt 
their power, of the moſt conſiderable places in this count 
which made part of their kingdom of Mercia, and were partic; 
Jarly attentive to Lincoln (7); which, in ſpite of the miſchi:: 
done by the Danes, they left, as a grave hiſtorian tells u, 
noble, rich, and populous town, when the Normans ſubvert+ 
their conſtitution; and the record of Doomſday confirm; . 
and that it was then a place of great trade by land and water 
having nine hundred burgeſſes, and enjoying extraordinas 
prerogati ves (). But tho favoured by many of ti: 
monarchs, the very genius of the Norman government 
fatal to this city and county (v). A multitude of houſes we: 
demoliſhed to make room tor a caſtle, which, inſtead ct c. 
fending, brought ruin on the city by frequent fieges; 16 the 
it gradually became the melancholy monument of its or: 
ſplendor ; and it ſeems ſcarce credible now, that here were? 
antient times more than fifty pariſh churches, tho? the ſpacicu, 
cathedral yet ſtanding, the apparent ruins of fome, and tt: 
fragments of other churches, which have been long decay, 
give ſome evidence to the taleſw). 'The ſame calamilics 
natural concomitants of military government, produced lie 
ſcenes in other parts of the ſhire; and as all its adventitic!: 
grandeur depended abſolutely on ſuch a due circulation of pro: 


(r) See Mr. Abraham de la Pryme's account of Roman antiquities in Lincolt- 
ſhire. Philoſophical tranſactions of the Royal Society, vol. xxiii. no. 279. P. 1156. 
Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 11.—(/) Chron. Saxon. p. 28, 11 4 Ecce 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. 16. lib. iv. cap. 12. Aluredi Beverlacenſis Annal. lib . 
—(t) Guliel. Malmeſbur. Hiſt, lib. iii, Henr. Huntindon Hiſt. lib. vii. Can 
deni Britannia, p. 405.—(v) Chron. Saxon. p. 227, 238. Lambard's Hiſtorical 3. 
Topographical Dicionary, p. 181. Leland's Itinerary, vol.—(<r/) Girald. Cart 
brenſ. de Vitis Epiſcoporum Lincolnienfium, cap iv, xxiil, xxvi. Leland's tiver 
vol. i. p. 32, 33, 34. See the Article Lincoln, in Collier's Geographical 224 5" 
torical Dictionary, ; | 
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perty, as ſupported induſtry generally and in every corner, 
when the attention neceſſary to ſuſtain this ceaſed, or ated 
but by ſtarts, that uniform ſyſtem gave way. The ports on the 
coaſt were, thro' want of attention, or power in the inha- 
bitants to prevent the miſchief, choaked up; the land waters 
overfiowed; and our learned and induſtrious antiquary's particu— 
lar account of the fenny part of Lincolnſhire, ſhews us what it 
was in his days (x). In the reign of Charles the Firſt the Ro- 
man ſyſtem revived, and the illuſtrious family of Bedford pro- 
ieced the noble and national ſcheme of effectually draining the 
tens; from whence, if an unnatural oppoſition of miſguided 
people had not prevented it, this had been rendered a land 
of Goſhen; as it was, rom thence all the ſubſequent improve- 
ments, ſuch as they are, have ſprung (py). But to complete 
theſe, and to render this county as rich and flouriſhing as 
nature has deſigned it, public wealth muſt be diſburied, and 
public authority employcd, to perfect the draining, ſecure the 
recovered lands when drained, and by reſtoring tome of the 
decayed ports, and connecting them with the principal market 
towns through the whole county, by ſubſtantial roads, open 
the eyes of the people to thole advantageous purſuits, which, 
by rewarding their induſtry, would quickly attract numbers to 
Mare in their ſelicity (=). 

IN order to eſtabliſh this very important point, let me farther 
obſerve: | 

THE greater number of the moſt ancient, and, in their 
day, the moſt conſiderable towns in this county, are within ten 


or twelve miles of the ſea. This choice could be only made 


from the trade which was in thoſe times carried on, from ports 
that are now loſt. Some of theſe places, low and deſpicable as 
they are, have veſtiges and ruins, which evince their former 
proſperity, of which ſeveral bear, in their public buildings, 
(particularly in their churches) more laſting remains /a}. 
While commerce continued, theſe tewns near the ſea flouriſh - 
ed; and gradually ſunk, as it decayed. The better ſort of the 
inhabitants, as being in a condition to live elſewhere, when this 
was firſt felt retired; the ruder aid in the declining villages, 
and being intent only on obtaining a ſubſiſtence, let cuts, 
crains, ſewers, fluices, and every thing elſe, fill up, fall down, 


(x) The beſt way to form a judgment of the miſerable change of this country, 
to conſult the deicription of Thorney Abbey by William of Malmeſbury, cited 
by Camden himſelf, and then compare it with his own deſcription of the fens— 
See Sir William Dugdale's History of Imbanking. The Hiſtory of the Great 
Level, with Sir Jonas Moore's Map. And the ſeveral Statutes lor draining the 
Fens.—(z) See a little Poem, intitled, A true and natural deſctictivn of the 
Great Level of the Fens;“ in which, tho' the Poetry be very indifferent, the 
Facts ate clearly repreſented, and the Improvements ſet ia a tive and jult Light. 
—{(a) Camdeni Britannia, p. 401. Fuller's Wo:thies of England, p. ict. Tan- 
2er's Notitia Monaſtica, p. 117. Stukely's Itincrarium Cu:ioſura, p. 8. 11, 12, 
13. Salmon's New Survey of England, p. 237. 
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or moulder away (%. Their tempers altered with their cor. 
ditions; indolent, in the midſt of a rough plenty, they ridicu!. 
ed thoſe improvements for which they had no reliſh ; were the 
firſt who ſtirred in the civil wars, and deſtroyed the nobles an 
moſt coſtly works ever undertaken in the fens: And wi; 
national madneſs ſubſided, they were the laſt who were re. 
claimed, and then all was to begin again (e). Much ha; beg 
ſince done, yet there remains much more to do. Grazing a; 
decoys may retain thoſe there are, but they will not att: 
new colonies of people. A port or two recovered, hig, 
with ſome expence might be brought about; or ſome ne; 
ones, as at Totney, to which barks come of an hundred tog. 
laden with coals and ſalt, being opened and rendered fecu;;, 
every-thing propoſed would follow with eaſe (4). The fie. 
quent ſight of ſhips would excite the turning hemp into cable, 
ropes, and fail-cloths: fiſhermen and ſailors would wear hows. 
ſpun ſhirts and coats; oxen would plough to produce bread an; 
biſcuit; there would be a demand for beef at home; and whe, 
once killed, their tallow and hides would find their proper u.. 
of courſe. This would again alter the manners of the pcon!:, 
and the improving all their fen-grounds to the utmoſt, ban 
palpably every one's intereſt, nobody would oppoſe or imn:d: 
it Ce). Thus, what might perhaps have admitted of fome 
doubt when propoſed in groſs, appears inconteſtable whey 
examined in detail; and what, in order to its execution, {cem: 
to require prodigious force and perpetual attention, is thewn t 
have ſuch a natural ſpring and direction, that in a great mez- 
{ure may diſpenſe with both. 

Tr may be objected that theſe improvements might on: 
change the preſent appearance of things, and aggrandize on: 
part of the county by impoveriſhing the other. But nothing 
like this could happen; the grain, and other ſtaple commo— 
dities of the upland part of the ſhire, would come to a nearer 
market; and the trade, now carried on in raw and gro's ma— 
terials, would be then converted into manufactures, and much 
increaſed. We may add, that grazing 1s getting ground at 
preſent even in thoſe quarters; and that inland navigation is 
far from thriving, in conſequence of the choaking up the ſe: 
ports; ſo that in reality ſuch a change would be equally uſeful, 


(b) Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of Imbanking and Draining, chap. li. 
Hiſtory or Narrative of the great Level of the Fens, P- 9. The Reverend Mr. ce 
la Pryme's Account of Hatheld Chace, before cited from the Philoſophical Tran! 
actions of the Royal Society.—(c) Colonel Lilburne and his aſſociates gave juſt tht 
ſame diſturbance to the parliament, that Cromwell's faction had done to the Er. 
of Bedford and the crown.—(d) There are ſeveral, and ſome not inconſiderable 
ſtreams, which ſall into the ſea between Boſton and Grimſby, that might be ver? 
effectually applied to ſcour ſuch ports, and might be alſo of uſe (if deep-ned/ in 
receiving the waters from, and conſequently draining, the adjacent lands.—{(e} lu 


this manner all ſuch like improvements have been brovght about (with far le! 


advantages) in other places, and why not here? 


an 
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und at the bottom is equally neceſſary, to all parts of the 
county (). If it ſhould be ſaid, theſe would be temporary 
benefits, drawn from other places for a while, and which, in a 
2 {cries of years, by the like management might be drawn from 
hence; the anſwer is ſhort. Lincolnſhire is a vaſt county 
* abounding every-where with proviſions, and yet capable of 
affording much larger quantities; having allo materials for the 
| moſt profitable handicrafts; ſo that if there were five times the 
number of inhabitants, they would be in no danger of wanting 
either meat or work: and where living is cheap, labour muſt 
be ſo; and working on their own ſtaples, humanly ſpeaking, 
while induſtry ſubſiſted, theſe advantages, tho' eaſily attained, 
could hardly ever be taken from them; more eſpecially as a 
century or two might elapſe, before the acceſſions made by 
draining would be compleated (g). To this I am tempted to 
add what has been all along in my mind, that the opening and 
improving a few ports on this coaſt, would be of prodigious 
ſervice to the coal trade, as it would afford the large ſhips em- 
ployed therein commodious ſhelter in their outward and home- 
ward voyages, and ſo make thoſe places the objects of their 
hope, which, from the frequent loſſes they have ſuſtained, 
have been hitherto their terror. But it is highly ſeaſonable to 
put an end to reflections, and to return to facts and our ſurvey 
of the coaſt; from which I have made a long, but I hope not 

4 uſeleſs digreſſion. 
O the oppoſite ſide of the Humber, in the county of York, 
{everal ports have ſuffered from the ſea. Heddon, Haydon, or He- 
don, conſtituted a free burghby King John, in ſucceeding times 
o enriched by trade as to have three pariſh churches,of which, 
| in our own, there remains but one, once poſſeſſed of a good | 
harbour, has now ſcarce any thing that 1s like a harbour at | 
a), tho” it is ſtill a corporation, and as ſuch ſends two ; 
members to parliament. Patrington, the old Prætorium as ? 
many think, has yct ſome ſmall ſhare of trade (i). In this 
wapentake of Holdernets, ſeveral ports that appear to have 
deen conſiderable from our records, are no longer to be found. 
The ſea that rendered them once fignificant, has, in a 
long ſeries of years, by unreſiſted depredations, ſwept them | 
, away (k). North from Spurnhead, the promontory. that makes 0 


5 (f) From the ſame natural cauſes by which, thro' indolence and inattention, 
| © theſe ports have been loſt, the recovery and improvement of them would be found 
eaſy. For as in Ireland, ſo in Lincolnſhire, induſtry and ſagacity may effe& almoſt 
any thing; the very nature of the country conſpiring with their endeavours. 
g) It is remarkable, that in all the great projects for draining, when the under- 
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lo takers have been ſucceſsful the common people have grudged the ſtipulated recom- 
- pence ; which ſhould be guarded againſt, by giving another kind of recompeace 
2 than has been hitherto pratiſed. ————{(b) Cart. 9. Edw. iii. n. 53. per Inſpex. 
10 Leland's Itinerary, vol. i. fol. 68, 6c. Camdeni Britannia. p. 379. —C 1% Leland's 
fi 1 Itinerary, vol. 1, fol. 68. Camdeni Britannia, p. $79. Add:tioas to the Eogliſh 
| © franflation of Camden's Britannia. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britanni- 
5 carum, p. 199. Salmon's New Survey of England, p. 583. — (kJ As for inſtance, 
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it more uſeful to the navigation northwards; for accompliſhir, 
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conſiderable, has a cuſtom-houſe, and a proper appointmen! 

j officers, is regarded as a member of the port of Hull; and, 

= conjunction with that, has contributed not a little to the . 
J provement of land in the Faſt Riding (5%. 

BEYOND Flamborough Head, a rocky promontory of a rcu;! 
figure projects into the ſea, by which it is ſurrounded on. 
tides except only on the weſt; on the ſummit of which rock V 
built the caſtle, and on the fide of which ſtands Scarborough 
It ſeems to have been a place of ſome note even before .. 
conqueſt, ſoon after which, as difficult a taik as it muſt ha 
been, a fortreſs was here conſtruced. This caſtle was rc! 
as a place capable of commanding the country adjacent, | 
King Henry the Second, agreeable to the martial ſpirit of thr 
age(r). In the reign of Edward the Second it was remarks. 
as a haven: Afterwards it grew of much more conſequence, 
was ſecured by a pier, which became ruinous in the reign © 
King Henry the Fighth, when proviſion was made by ſtatute: 
its repair and ſupport. In proportion as our conſtitution i 
proved, and the ſpirit of commerce revived, the importance! 


* 


(1) Leland's Itinerary, vol. 1. fol. 68. Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topegraj!s 

DiRionary, p. 49. Camdeni Britannia, p. 579.—(m) Stat. 8. Wil. III. . 

| J. 1.—(n) Stat. 1. Geo. I. cap. 49. 8. Geo. I. cap. 10. by which additional dn 

( ate granted to June 24, 19755.—(0) Stat, 26. Geo. II. by which theſe dust“! 

.F -ontinued, as well the old as the new, to June 24, 17590.——{(p) Atias Maritime 

1 Commercialis, p. 4. Molloy de Jute Maritimo et Navali, p. 323. Crouch“ vo 

of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 384.—(g) Lambard's Hiltorical and Topographica! D 

; tionary, p. 330. Camdeni Britannia. p. 686. Spee d's Theatre of the Britih ! 

| 'Þ | plre, il. 80.-—(r) Gul. Nubrigenſis Hill, lib. i. p. 113, 114. Fogeri de Hott 
| Annal. r. g£S. Le!andi Colleftanea, torn. 1, p. 122. 
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Scarborough was thoroughly diſcerned, and the old works were 
cleaned and amended (/). But it is in our times, and in virtue 
of aſſiſtance wiſely given by the legiſlature, that Scarborough is 
become the moſt ſecure and commodious haven between Neu- 
caſtle and the Humber; not more to the advantage of the in- 


| habitants, and benefit of the whole north riding of the opulent 


county of York, than the general convenience of the navigation 
on this ſide of the iſland, which has been long of very great, 
and is growing daily of far greater importance. 

IT will not a little contribute to clear the argument main- 
tained through this chapter, if we add a few remarks to thoſe 
we have already made upon this place ; the rather, becauſe as 
none is more generally known, none can render ſuch remarks 
better underſtood. Fiſhing was the firſt ſupport of the town, 
and continues to be ſo ſtill, in a very conſpicuous degree to the 
lower claſs of inhabitants, who are equally induſtrious and dex- 
2 75 taking cod, ling, whiting, folcs, lobſters, and other fiſh, 
which turn to good account. This 1s very beneficial to Scar- 
borough, as commonly the fiſhermen marry young, becauſe 
their wives and children are very uſetul to them in their bu- 
ſineſs; and it is obſerved they both generally have, and uſually 
breed up, very numerous families. Boat and ſhip building 18 
the natural, and indeed only manufacture ot the place; but 
moſt of the wealthy inhabitants are owners of ſhips, of which 
they have ſome hundreds belonging to them, chiefly employed 
in the coal and coaſt trade. We muſt join to this, the profits 
ariſing from the great and yet growing annual reſort to their 
medicinal waters, the ſeaſon laſting about thirteen weeks, and 
leaving behind at leaſt as many thouſand pounds, which being 
laid out chiefly on the produce of the neighbouring farms, muſt 
have a ſignal effect upon their cultivation; and thus the con- 
nection and conſequences of very different kinds of induſtry are 
brought into a proper point of view, and ſhew how they may be 
beſt drawn to concur for the people's benefit, and the improve— 
ment of the country (uv). The town of Scarborough 1s an an- 
cient, corporation, ſends two members to parliament, and is re- 
garded in its commercial capacity, as a member of the port of 
Hull; but with a cuſtom-houſe and proper officers in the town 
(w). Robin Hood's Bay lies between this place and Whitby; 
and here is a commodious fiſhery, good anchoring in fix or eight 
fathom water, and the land high; fo that it might be very ſer- 
viceable to navigation, if it was not unfortunately quite open 


(/) Paf. Brevia. 9 Edw. II. Rot. 35. b. Stat. 37. Hen. VIII. cap. 14. §. 1. Le- 
land's Itinerary, vol. i. fol. 66, 67, 68. Comdeni Britannia, p. £86. Speed's 
Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 80,——(t) See the Article of Scarborough in 
<ollier's Dictionary. Stat. 3. Geo. II. cap, 2. F. 1. .25 Geo. II. to explain, amend, 
and render the former more effetual.—{«) Theſe particulars from private infor- 
nation; more eſpecially from a worthy gentleman of Lincoin's lan, perfectly well 
agquainted with the place.—(w) Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. i. Preface 


p. xiii. Molloy de Jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 323. Ciouch's Complete View 
of the Britiſiu Cuſtoms, p. 384. 
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to the eaſt wind, by which ſhips ſeeking refuge here, might b. 
expoſed to great danger (x). 8 | 

 WniTBY is fo remarkable an inſtance that induſtry, appli- 
cation, and perſeverance, when ſteadily and thoroughly exerteg, 
will overcome all obſtacles, and fix plenty and pre ſperity 1, 
the ſpot where people capable of exerting them are found; 
that from a perſuaſion nothing can contain more uſeful inſtruc. 
tion, or convey clearer ideas of the moſt effectual means 0. 
improving a country, that is, raiſing it, however unpromiſing, 
into a ſtate of maintaining a multitude of people in the enjoy- 
ment of all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, than the 
hiſtory of the progreſs of a maritime place, I have ſeleQe/ 
this, as one, which, in this reſpect, may in a very particula, 
manner anſwer the purpoſe, by diſcovering with what facility, 
and, the importance of the thing conſidered, with what celerity, 
ſuch a change is produced (%. A change of no leſs conic- 
quence, than from a ſmall village to a large town; from a fiſh- 
ing hamlet to a place of reſort; and, in reference to foreign 
commerce, a flouriſhing ſea port (z). 

_ ThE town of Whitby owed its original to an abbey, founded 
here by St. Hilda, in which was brought up as a nun Elfleda, 
daughter to Oſwy the victorious King of Northumberland, 
A. D. 650 (a). The Saxon name of the place was Streone- 
Meal or Strenſhal, ſignifying a bay or inlet of the coaſt, ot 
rather a conſpicuous building on the coaſt (6b). ' Afterwards 1! 
was called Preſteby, or the habitation of clergy, and then 
Hwytby, next Whiteby, and now Whitby, that is, Candidu: 
Vicus, or more literally the White Dwelling, from the colout 
of the adjacent cliffs (c). The abbey was ruined, and the 
town allo, by Hinguar and Hubba with their Danes (d); and 
when, in conſequence of their convents being reſtored, the 
place began a little to revive, the Norman conqueſt, and the 
troubles that enſued, brought it almoſt as low as ever (c. |: 
was granted in order to its re-toundation, about 1067, by Walte: 


(x) Leland's Itinerary, vol. i. fo. 37. Camdeni Britannia, p. 383. Speed 


Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 4. 
Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 6. — (y) The reader will perceive, that all thei: 
extraordinary things have been brought about within the ſpace of two centuries 2! 
the very molt. —— (z) See the annotations on the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden“ 
Britannia, The ſhort article of Whitby in Collier's Dictionary. Brome's Tra- 
vels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 155. —— (a) Bedz Hiſt. Ecclc. 
Gent. Ang lor. lib. iii. cap. 24. Polyd. Virgil. Hiſt. Anglic. lib. iv. Tanner 
Notitia Monaſtica. p. 248.— (6) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 45. Lambar«” 
Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 401. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquiti- 
tum Britannicarum, p. tio. (c) Ex Regiſtro Chartarum Abbatiz de Whitby, 
fol. 139. b. Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 401. Bax- 
teri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 109.—— (d) Leland: Collectan. 
tom. i. p. 19. Polyd. Virg. Angl. Hiſt. lib. vo Lambard's Hiſtorical and To- 
pographical Dictionary, p. 491. — (e) Lelandi Colle anea, tom. i. p. £37» 
538. Ex Regiſtro Catarum Abbatiæ de Whitby, fol. 139. Lambard'; Hiſtorical 
and Topographica! Diftionary, p. 401, 
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de Percy, to Serlo and ſome Benedictine monks (f); and 
gradually recovering its former ſtate, continued in a flouriſhin 
condition to the general ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, at which 
juncture it was valued at five hundred pounds per annum (g). 
It is generally ſuppoſed that all this time Whitby remained 
but little better than a village; yet that was not the cuſtom of 
the monks (4). The place ſtood commodiouſly in ſome 
reſpects, and they knew the value of every kind of ſituation, 
and commonly made the moſt of it; as it is certain they did of 
the country near this abbey, tho' none of the beſt, from the 
marks of its being once arable land, {till viſible on their moors 
(i). We may therefore conclude, that Whitby belonging to 
them was not overlooked, or any of its few natural advan- 
tages ſlighted; and that this was really the caſe, and the village 
already grown pretty conſiderable while under their juriſdiction, 
appears from hence, that ſoon after the diflolution, Whitby 
was, in the opinion of Leland, a large fiſhing town with a 
haven, which the inhabitants were even then improving, by 
the conſtruction of a pier out of the ſtones turniſhed by the 
fall of an adjacent cliff (4); which ſhews the ſpirit and genius 
of the people, that being now left more to themſelves, began 
already to point out what active induſtry, juſt economy, and 2 
ſteady attention to the ſmall number of conveniencies they 
poſſeſs, have ſince to ſo high a degree enabled them to acquire. 
THis town ſtands on both ſides of the mouth of the river 
Eſke, which runs here with a full and rapid ſtream into the 
German ocean (/. The country round it is none of the beſt, 
for tho? tolerably cultivated for three or four miles, in the 


vicinity of Whitby, yet the moors beyond that, on every fide 


ſeem ſo inhoſpitable, and are generally thought ſo barren, 


that they are at preſent left in their neglected uſeleſs ſtate of 


moraſs, as incapable of culture. We are however aſſured, as 
has been betore hinted, that in former times improvements 
reached to a greater diſtance, which is highly probable; tor 
beyond all doubt, the land, as well as the fea, furniſhed the 
inhabitants, immediately after the deſtruction of their abbey, 
with the firſt means of carrying on a coaſt trade. This they 
did in ſmall veſſels, freighted chiefly with butter, tallow, and 
fiſh, which ſeem to have been their ſtaple commodities during 


(f) Lelandi Collectanea, tom, iii. p. 37. Monaſticon Anglicanum, tom. i. p. 
71, 988. Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, p. 248. — (g) According to Burton or 
vpeed's catalogue of religious houſes and their values. But in Sir William Dug- . 
dale's, at the end of the firſt volume of the Monaſticon, only four hundred thirty 
ſeven pounds. % They began to recover ſo faſt when reſtored to their 
houſe, after the No man conqueſt, that their firſt patrons were tempted to ſtrip 
them once again of all they had. — Ci) As monaſteries were the molt able, and 
their tenures the molt permanent, ſo the eſtates in their poſſeſſion were commonly 
as well improved as any in the kingdom. — () Leland's Itinerary, vol. 1. fol. 
$7. — (1) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 80. Additions to the 


Engliſh Tranflation of Canden'e Frtanala. Brome's travels over England, Scot- 
land, n! Wiles, p. 128. 
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the latter half of the ſixteenth century (m). The pariſh res 
giſters ſhew that in the beginning of the ſeventeenth, the inha. 
bitants of Whitby were not above threeſcore families, yet the: 
ſtill went on thriving and improving in every reſpect; ſo that 
by the cloſe of that century they were become very Cconipicuous, 
having, to thoſe they originally had, added two great branche, 
of traffic, one ariſing from their allum works, and the oth; 
from their taking a ſhare in the coal trade (u). In cont. 
quence of this, we find that before the year 1700 they were 
poſſeſſed of about threeſcore ſhips, of the burthen of eig};; 
tons or upwards (; which, by the way, is above three tim 
as many as belonged to all the ports in Yorkſhire, in the reg; 


of Queen Elizabeth {p). 


THE increaſe of the people, the growth of ſhipping, the 


building and employing veſſels of larger bulk than in former 
times, made the townimen ſenſible of inconveniencics that 
had never appeared to their predeceſſors; inſomuch that they 
found it neceſſary to apply to parliament, for power to raiſe 2 
conſiderable ſum of money, for the enlargement and ſecurit; 
of their port. Accordingly, in the firſt year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, they obtained ſuch a law (%), and in 1704 the 
pier on the weſt fide of the harbour was carried out about 


three hundred yards, and another pier was erected at the eaſt 


cliff, two hundred yaros in length, running directly croſs the 
harbour, by which the breadth at the entrance was reduced to 
about one hundred and twenty yards. Theſe two piers broke 
the violence of the ſea in ſtormy weather, and rendered it praQti- 
cable for ſhips to ride in great ſafety, when they were once alu. 
tle way within the heads. It was aiterwards, however, found no 
leſs expedient to conſtruct a third pier croſs the harbour, oy 
the eaſt ſide, cloſe to the end of the town, and to run another 
directly oppoſite to this, crois the harbour, from the weſt fide, 
which reduces the entrance to about fourſcore yards; and a: 
theſe improvements were very. expenſive, a ſecond act wa: 
procured in the {eventh year of of the queen, for continuing 
the duties ſo granted for a further term of years, that 1s t. 
1723, upon like ſuggeſtions (r). The advantages ariſing from 
all theſe works were to great, and the navigation and commerce 


{m) According to private information, from ' perſons well acquainted with in 
place and ſubject. (% Camdeni Britannia, p. 585. Remaiks on the benefr* 
ariſing from the coal trade. —(o} Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camder. 
Britannia. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales. This the 
reader will find repreſented as the prelent Rate of the place in moſt of the moder: 
deſcriptions. As appears by an authentic liſt in the year 1574 or 1575, and 
certified to the Lord High Admiral. The number of veſſels were but fifty four 
of all ſorts, and of theſe only eighteen above the burthen of fourſcore tons, and 
all the ſea-faring people, fiſhermen included, no more than eight hundred ard 
eighty. ) Stat. Annz, cap. 19. Y. 1. The duties created by this ac were 
to commence May 1, 179z, and to continue for nine years, (r) This was 2 
private act, and conſequently not printed, but the import of it is recited in tic 
ſubſequent ſtatute of the eighth of his preſent majeſty, 
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of this port lo ſurprizingly increaſed, that it was found unavojd- 
| ably requiſite, in order to ſupport and extend them much farther, 
do apply again to parliament, in the ſeventh year of the late 
king, when a law was paſſed to render certain duties, payable in 
| that port, perpetual for thoſe purpoles (s). After all this, it 
* Mill appeared indiſpenſably neceſſary, to prevent the mouth of 
the harbour from being abſolutely choaked up, an inconvenience 
to which tide havens are exceedingly expoſed, to carry out the 
welt pier to the full extent of four hundred and forty yards: 
And for this purpole an act was obtained, in the eighth (H) of 
his preſent majeſty's reign, for continuing duties upon coals, 
laden any-where within the port of Newcaftle, for thirty-one 
years, to be accounted from the firſt of July 1735; and even 
within theſe few years, another law has been made for repairing 
and enlarging the piers before- mentioned, and tor many other, 
and thoſe capital improvements, by which an additional duty of 
another farthing on every chaldron of coals, laden within the 
bounds of the port of Newcaſtle, to June 1, 1781, has been 
granted (u). At ſpring-tides there are eighteen feet, and twelve. 
feet water at neap-tides, in this harbour; and the river Eſke, or, 
aas it wasanciently called, Whiſk, though there is a draw-bridge 
over it, being navigable as far as the village of Ruſwarp, .there 
is ſufficient room to lay up five hundred fail of ſhips. In the 
year 1751 there were two hundred forty- five fail of veſſels be- 
longing to this port, their burthen computed one with another at 
fifty thouſand tons. It may be they are ſince ſomewhat de- 
creaſed, for here as well as elſewhere buſineſs ebbs and flows, 
from cauſes that we have not room to conſider (ww). 

THe modern town and haven of Whitby are become quite 
different things frem what they formerly were. The old church 
ſtands upon the eaſt cliff, to which they aſcend by two hunred 
ſteps or ſtairs, at a ſmall diſtance from the remains of the abbey, 
venerable, not to ſay magnificent, even in ruins, and {till very 
uſeful as a ſea mark (x). The houſes are neat, ſtrong, and 
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J) Stat. 7. Geo. I. cap. 16. F. i, By this, fix pence a chalder on coals, two 
ſhillings on every weigh of ſalt, four pence on every quarter of malt, corn, or grain, 
three pence a ton on all foreign goods imported in Engliſh bottoms, 6d. per ton for 
the like goods on foreign bottoms, one penny per firkin on butter, one penny per ſcore 
for dry, three pence per barrel on wet fiſh ſhipped from Whitby, one ſhilling for every 

Engliſh ſhip that enters within the heads, and four pence for every top of ſuch ſhip, 
for foreign ſhips double, are granted for ever,—(t) Stat. 8 Geo. II. cap. 10. §. i. \ 
v/hich recites the act of the ſeventh of the queen, and revives the dutyof one far- 
thing per chalder on coals, laden from the port of Newcaſtie.—(«}) Stat. 23 Geo. II. 
which recites all the former acts, ſhews the uſeful purpoſes for which they were 
made, and had been thoroughly anſwered by them; ſtates the income, from the 
perpetual taxes, at one hundred and torty pounds, and the debt, upon the firtt far-- 
thing on a chalder of coals, at ſix thouſand and two hundred pounds, with the fac- 
ther benefits expected from the works now intended. — (ww) I am to acknowledge, 

1 as I do with much gratitude, the communication of theſe particulars by the inge 
=. nious Mr. Lionel Charleton of Whitby.,—(x) Cutler's Coalting Pilot, p. 6. It is 

very probable there was ſome fortre!s or other notable building here, even before the 

3 2bbey, whence the Saxon name Strenſhall, i. e, Strand Hall. 
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convenient ; the number of inhabitants about nine thouſand ; 

induſtry, frugality, and a univerſal paſſion for what regards the 

marine, are their diſtinguiſhed charaQteriſtics (p). Ship building 45 

is their principal manufacture, for which they have three capa- | 

cious dry docks, which, at ſpring-tides, will receive ſhips of 

full five hundred tons burthen, and the ſhipwrights have 
thoughts of adding two more (z). They have commonly ten 

cr a dozen good ſhips on the ſtocks; and as the workmen ate 
hindered by nothing but rainy weather, they build and repai; 
with much diſpatch and dexterity; and are reputed to launch, 
as ſound, ſtrong, and ſerviceable veſſels as any, without 
exception, which are built upon this coaſt. It is incredible 
almoſt, what vaſt advantages this buſineſs has produced, and 
what prodigious numbers it conſtantly and profitably employs, 
uniting happily manufacture, trade, and commerce, in favour 

of theſe ſober, honeſt, and induſtrious people (a). 

Tn trade of this town, being ſo populous, and thoſe who 
dwell in it, having ſomewhat better to mind, raiſing little or: 
nothing for their own ſubſiſtence, muſt be very beneficial to 
the farmers of the adjacent country; and their Saturday's mar- 

| ket, which is remarkably well ſupplied, circulates many thou- 
ſand pounds annually amongſt their neighbours. An indubitable 
proof of this is the rife of land, incloſed and lying near thi: 
place, within memory, from about twenty to thirty-three year: 
purchaſe. There is upon the river, at Ruſwarp, a ſmall diſ- 
tance above the town, one of the largeſt and moſt commodiou- 
boulting-mills, in the kingdom. As fiſhing was the origina! 
ſupport of the place, fo there is till abundance of fiſh caught, 
and, excluſive of what is cured, their panier-men diſpoſe of 
freſh fiſh through all the places round about, to near an hun- 
ered miles diſtance. The allum works in the vincinity of this 
town, of which there are eight wrought at preſent, employ 
many hands, and in their conſequences give ſubſiſtence to 
many more; for being a bulky commodity, conſiderable quan- 
tities are carried annually to Hull, and much larger quantities 
are ſent hither. Kelp is alſo made of fea weed, along the 
coaſt, for the uſe of the allum-boilers and other purpoſes. 
Beſides theſe there is no manufacture worth mentioning, ex- 
cept canvaſs, made chiefly for the ſervice of the government, 
and not much advanced at preſent. It is believed there are 
coals at no great diſtance, and it is more certain there is iron 
ore, but neither kind of mine is wrought, for the ſame reaſon 
agriculture is neglected, becauſe the people of Whitby know > 
how to apply their {kill and pains to a better account; but in 


{y) This account of the people, which I received from the place, agrees perfectly 
weil with the number of ſhips and ſeamen, and therefore they may be all pretty 
bear the truth. — (=) Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 4, where it is faid, 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt ſhips ert ployed in the coal trade are built hece.—(a) Cutler's 
Coaſting Pilot, b. 6. Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxl, p. 1:8. See alſo all the 
modern acconnts of this port. 
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proceſs of time, as their numbers increaſe, they may probably 
turn their thoughts to both (b). Their coaſt trade in time of 
peace, is very large; they export butter, tifh, hams, tallow, 
allum, &c. About fix thouſand barrels of this excellent butter 
comes yearly to London, and five-hundred barrels of fiſh to the 
{ame market. On the other hand, they import a thouſand ton 
of lime from Scarborough, and many thouſand chalder of coals 
tor the uſe of the allum-works, and for their domettic conſump- 
tion, beſides a multitude of uſeful and neceſſary commodities 
from hence; ſending hither uſually between forty and fifty 
veſſels a year. They have, in common with the reſt of the 
ports upon the coaſts, a conſiderable ſhare in the coal trade, and, 
in time of war, are generally much concerned in letting out 
their ſhipping for the tranſport ſervice. Thus in no ſeaſon are 
they idle ; and the very wear and tear of their craft brings freſh 


employment and additional benefit to their carpenters, who are 


always buly (cg. 

Bes!DEs all this, their foreign commerce is not only worthy 
notice at preſent, but is alſo daily encreaſing; and ſo extenſive 
that it reaches to almoſt all parts of Furope. They ſend be- 
tween twenty and thirty large ſhips annually, properly laden, 
nto the Baltic, exctufive of a ſhip ſent allo to Archangel in 
Ruſia, on account of the merchants of London; nine or ten 
veſſels almoſt conſtantly paſſing between this place and Hol- 
land ; five or fix fail yearly up the Mediterranean, which very 
'requently proceed to. the Levant, with at leaſt one hundred 
and twenty tons of jalt-fiſh, amongſt other products of this coun- 
try; abcut the ſame number to the northern colonies: They 
nave of late had ſome intercourſe with the Leeward Iſlands, 
and have alſo been pretty jucceſsful in the whale-f1ſhery. 
What they import chiefly are the following goods; rice, fait, 
iron, timber, hemp, pitch, tar, turpentine, and other bulky 
commodities, for their ſhip-building. They have three 1niu- 
rance companies, excluſive of private agreements among mer- 
chants and owners of ſhips, to indemnify each other from loſſes 
by fea, fire, or war, which have excellent effects, and keeps up 
a prodigious ſpirit of induſtry and enterprize, by ſecuring indi- 
v1duals from being undone by any bold undertaking, which is a 
point of inexpreſſible conſequence in a place like this, as it con- 
nects the whole community in the fame intereſt, and, which is 
every-where a bleſſing, contributes to the raiſing many comp2- 
tent, inſtead of a few very great fortunes (e. 

(6) Additions to the Engliſh Tranflation of Camden's Britannia Ray's Prov. 
b. 144, 145. Private information from ſome of the inhabitants.—(c) Maitland's 
Hiſtory of London, p. 621, and from particular informations, ſome of which make 
them more. d) Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 455, 
156. Account of Whitby in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xXi. p. 108, 110. 
Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 6. {e) This cuſtom bas been introduced into ſore 
other ports as well as Whitby, and with no leſs ſacceſs, and for that realon is re- 
commended here; as one expedient for ſupporting a riſing port, and cheriſhing that 


Giſpoſition to riſk a little to get a great deal, which, though it may be dangerous to 
Tarticular perſons, is commonly advantageous to ſuch voluntary focieties. 
As 
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As long as this account — ſeem, it was no eaſy taſk to 
bring it even within theſe bounds ; and this ſhall render us more 
conciſe in our remarks. We have a pretty diſtinct idea, from 
what has been ſaid, of the ſtate of Whitby for about eleven 
hundred years. It was moſt likely in a very happy and floy- 
riſhing condition under the protection of its abbey of nuns; 
when, if my conjecture be right, thoſe parts of Yorkſhire were 
well cultivated, and very fully peopled, which now are liitle 
better than deſolate moors (/). The reſiſtance made to tlie 
Norman conqueror, occaſioned, as all our old hiſtories obſerve, 
great devaſtations here; and the country being for a long time 
depopulated, the Eſke and all the other ſtreams overflowing, 
converted into a wide marſh what had been good corn-land in 
the Saxon times (g). It muſt be owned, that ſoon after the 
conqueſt the Benedictine monks recovered and repaired thi; 
place in ſome degree, and, while under their auſpice, Whitby 
lent three deputies or members, though not to parliament, yet 
to a council, which proves it to have had ſome trade; but it 
was not at all regarded as a port, till after the diſſolution of the 
convent (4). At this period there were no more than a few 
hundred inhabitants, driven by that event to ſeek new means of 
living, their old ſupport being gone; and, as Leland ſhews, 
beginning to look abroad for a conſtant market, which they had 
hitherto found at home (i). Such were the improvements of 
nine hundred years, during which their navigation extended no 
farther than fiſhing, and perhaps carrying that fiſh to ſome large 
towns. on or near the coalt (. 

FRoM the time they began to export the produce of their 
neighbours lands in their own bottoms, they began likewiſe to 
thrive. Some aſſiſtance they obtained for a ſeaſon from a mi- 
neral ſpring, ſince choaked up by the fall of their rocks; but 
notwithſtanding this, and their allum works, it was one hundred 
and fifty years before their port made any conſiderable figure 
(1). The loſs ſuſtained by a ſtorm Anno Domini 1710, in 
which it was computed the ſhipping deſtroyed here amounted 
to forty thouſand pounds (m), excited ſuch an attention to its 
ſecurity, as hath gradually rendered it what certainly would have 
been held a thing abſolutely impoſſible in the days of our 
anceſtors. It is Bi this that all the great points have. been 


_ (f) Bedz Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. iii. cap. 24. Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 46. Lelandi 
ColleQanea, tom. ii. p. 365.— (g Gulielm. Malmſbur. in Prologo Librii tertii de 
Vitis Pontificum. Lelandi Genethliacon Eadvardi Principis Cambriæ, p. 42. 
Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of Embanking, chap. xxlii.— (5) Willis's Notitia 
Parliamentaria, vol. i. Preface, p. xxxi. (i) Itinerary, vol. i. fol. 57, 68. 
—(&) It was the accident of their cliff falling down, that enabled the poor people 
to raiſe ſomething which in our days paſſed for a pier; and to this all their future 
ſucceſſes were owing. (1) Martini Liſteri Difſert. prima de Fontibus medicatis 
Angliz, p. 23. Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, vol. i. p. 279. — (m) See ia 
reſpect tp this all the modern accounts of Whitby. 2 
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gained, and more done in half a century, than in ten centuries 
and a half preceding, and this by induſtry and trade, and not 
by magic or miracle (n). We may from hence fee the dif- 
ference between one fort of improvements and another; the 
ſuperiority of the joint effort of treemen for their own advan- 
tage, to the labour of vallals, as the inhabitants of Whitby 
were to the Benedictines; and the amazing efficacy of a port 
in attracting people, and inſpiring them with thoſe qualities 
moſt capable of turning to their own and to their country's 
advantage, and perſiſting uviformly and vigorouſly therein, 
tho' not united to each other by the legal bonds of a cor- 
poration. 

THE ſhore declining weſt north weſt, and weſt by north from 
Whitby, the next. conſpicuous point of land is Huntly Cliff. 
Beyond this, ſtill more to the north, appears Redcliff, which 
makes one fide of a bay, as the promontory on which Hartle- 
pool ſtands does the other, the river Tees ruſhing with a rapid 
tide into the German Ocean between them (%. Hartlepool is 
ſeated on a ſmall neck of land, extending itſelf into the ſea, 
called by our Saxon anceſtors Heorineu or Heort-nels, very 
famous tor an abbey, in which, as we before obſerved, the prin- 
ceſs Elfleda became a nun, under the care of the abbeſs Hilda 
(ph). The town, which appears on an eminence, is turrounded 
by the ſea on every fide except the weſt, is very ancient, and 
was incorporated by King John, who was remarkably kind 
to all maritime places. In the reign of Edward the Third 
it furniſhed five ſhips, and thoſe large, at leaſt for theſe times, 
to that monarch's navy (q). It had formerly a very great re- 
{fort to its market, but at preſent is chiefly diſtinguithed for its 
port, covered by a pier on the weſt fide, within which ſhips 
ride very ſecurely, and to the ſouth of the place there is a very 
good road, in which they may fately anchor from fix to ten 
tathom water, which makes it a commodious retreat for dee 
laden colliers, and has often defended great fleets from ſhip- 
wreck (s). It is the next town in rank in the biſhoprick of 
Durham to a city of the ſame dencmination, is governed by a 
mayor, and is ſtiled a borough, but lends no burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment. If we conſider it in a commercial light, it is reputed a 


(n) If accident makes a port, may not policy? If misfortunes produce improve- 
ments, might they not be prevented by torefight? Muſt we wait the tumbling of 2 
rock to point out to us where a haven may be made, or when made, learn at the 
expence of ſo many thouſand pounds how to render inch a harbour ſafe.—(o) Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 602. Speed's Theatre of the Britich Ernpire, fol. #4. Cutler's 
Coalting Vilot, p. “. — {p) Bede Hiſt. Eecleſ. hb, W. ap. 2 Lelandi Collectan. 
tom. iii. p. 36. ex ta S. Bege. Lambs d's Hiſtotical aad Topygraphical Dictio- 
na y, p. 143. Tanner's Notiti a Manaſtica, p. $6, — (q) See the record in Hak- 
luyt, which ſhews they carried twenty-nine men each. — (r) Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 602. — () Sce the article ia Collier“ Geographical Dicticnary. Cutler's Coaſt- 
ing Pilot, p. 6. | f 
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member of the opulent port of Newcaſtle, but without having 
any creek belonging to it (7). | 
Ar the diſtance of four leagues north from Hartlepool lie; 
Sunderland, which is ſuppoſed to have received its name from 
its ſituation, being almoſt ſurrounded with water. It is at pre- 
ſent regarded as one of the principal towns in the Biſhoprick 
of Durham, though not mentioned by Lambard or Camden, 
and had certainly no market in the time of Speed. It flard: 
on the ſouth ſide of the river Wear, and ſo near the German 
ocean, as at high tides to be made a kind of peninſula. I 
port is barred, and, even when higheſt, the water ſeldorm ex- 
ceeds twelve feet, fo that very large ſhips ſtill take in ther 
ladings in the road. Notwithſtanding this, the harbour rail 
the place to that rank which it now holds, and which will 
hereafter appear to be very conſiderable (%. The conveniency 
of ſhipping coals, with which the biſhoprick abounds, firſt 
brought the factors in that commodity, and the owners of vei- 
ſels, to ſettle there: Then the inhabitants began to ſet up falt- 
pans, and, in proceſs of time, to venture upon glaſs-works. 
As all theſe naturally afford encouragement to imaller manufac- 
tories, and furniſh employment to numbers of people, by 
degrees the place became very populous, more opulent traders 
and merchants reſorted thither, the mean and old building: 
have been ſucceeded hy good brick or ſtone houſes ; fo that 
Sunderland at preſent is a very handſome, thriving, and celc- 
brated ſea-port, which at the beginning of the laſt century 
was an unnoticed village (w). It is requiſite to the ſupport ct 
that doctrine, which in this chapter is maintained, to examinc 
how this has been effected, in what proportion it has beer 
aſſiſted by the public, and how far theſe marks of attention 
have been anſwered by apparent inſtances of accumulated benciiis, 
AMONGST the principal cauſes that rendered Sunderland 
frequented, or it may be firſt recommended it as a haven, wc 
may reckon the ſpeedy getting out to ſea, which cnabled the 
colliers from hence, by the quickneſs of their voyages, to carry 
as many coals in the compals of a year, though ſmaller ſhips, 
as thoſe from the port of Newcaſtle. Another circumſtance, 
which poſſibly may be referred to the ſame principle, was the 
making their crews bold and expert ſeamen ; ſo that though 
their veſſels were expoſed to great and frequent dangers, 
yet were they very rarely loſt (x). By theſe advantages, 
the townſmen riſing in wealth and in reputation, began to 
(t) Willie's Notitia Parliamentatia, vol. ii. p. $10. Molloy de Jure Maritimo 
et Navali, p. 323. Crouch's View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 384. — («) Addi- 
tions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Willis's Notitia Parlia- 
mettaris, vol. ii. p. 610. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 4. — {-) SpeeC's 
theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 84. See the article in Collier's Dictionary. 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxv. p. 274. — (x) Additions to the Engliſh* trant- 
lation of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 3. Cutler's 


Goaſting Pilot, p. 6. 
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think of removing ſome of the inconveniences attending their 
harbour, and, about forty years ago, applied to parliament for a 
power to raiſe money, by certain duties, for theſe laudable pur- 
poſes, which they accompliſhed; and in conſequence thereof 
entered upon the conſtruction of a pier, deepning the mouth of 
their port, and other works of a like nature, and theſe being ve- 
ry chargeable, upon a further application ten years aſter, they 
were put into a capacity ot proceeding in their deſigns, and in- 
dulged with more extenſive powers (z). The beneficial conſe— 
gquuences flowing from the great improvements already made, 
and the proſpect of more valuable advantages, as well to the re— 
venue, the ſupport of the navy, and the increaſe of navigation, 1% {4 
as the private and particular intereſts of the place, were fo ſtrong- . | 
ly repreſented in the preſent reign as to procure a third aQ, for ih 
levying a duty upon all coals ſhipped in that port, which will not 
determine till midſummer 1768, in order fully to complete this 
neceſſary undertaking, and clear away as well the accidental im- 1 
pediments, ar iſing from the careleſs ſhooting ot ballaſt and ſtones 0140 
into the haven, as the natural incommodities from the ſand roll- * 1 
ed in by the tide, and preventing both for the time to come (a). 19 9 
Beſides theſe ſignal inſtances of attention of the legiſſature, an act ; | 
has been obtained for making a turnpike road, to facilitate the 4 
correſpondence between this town and the city of Durham (5), | | 
which I mention particularly as a proof of my affertion, that | is 
ports oi this kind tend to promote inland Trade, as well as navi- 63:4 
gation and commerce. | 
As for as any lights we have will enable us to judge, Sunder- F 
land began to rite into ſome kind of figure about 1620. As the 
coal trade advanced, which, by the great expenſe attending 
the working, and the diſcouraging uncei tainty of the mines, was 
but ſlowly, Sunderland grew to be more conſpicuous. In the 
reign of king Charles the Second, it was eſteemed a haven of 
ſome note, and before the cloſe of the century was become ver 
conſiderable (). About the time that the inhabitants of Sunder- 
land firſt applied to parliament, they might have ſomething more 
than one third of the trade and commerce they now enjoy, 
\Within forty years ſhe is grown ſrom a thriving to a very large 
town, and from a port of {ome buſineſs to a very opulent em- 
porrum. Her pier, her new church, her great ſtreet, are teſti- 
monies of the former; and the entries in her cuſtom-houle, ſup- 
ply authentick evidences of the latter (4). There are near as 
many coals now exported from hence, as were conſumed in this 


Wy 


(z) Stat. 3 Geo. I. which was a private ac. Stat. 13 Geo. 1. cap. 6. F. 1.— 
(a) Stat. 20 Geo, II. p. 479.—{b) Stat. 20 Geo. II. p. 295.—(c) Additions to 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Carnden's Britannia. Molloy, de jure Maritimo et 
Naval, p. 323. Crouch's View of the B:itiſk Cuſtoms, p. 384.—(d) See this 
article in Collicr's Geographical and Hiſlto: ical Didionary. Atlas Maritimus et 
Commercialis, p. 4. The mode ru deſcriptions of England. 
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metropolis at the time of the revolution; and double the num. 
ber of ſhips entered annually here, to thoſe then entered at the 

port of London. In 1752 there were on the Cuſtom-houſe 

books within three of three thouſand ſix hundred; of which one 

hundred and ſeventy-three foreign, the r-it coaſters (e). There 

belong at preſent about tw» hundred fail of veſſels to the ſhip 

owners of Sunderland, excluſive of imall craft, which are mottiy 

employed in the coal and coait trade; and as the cleareſt mar; 

of what benefit the country has received from the ſettlement ot 

ſuch an haven, the number of people in this town, and the aGja- 

cent hamlets of Biſhop W eremouth, the Salt Pans, Monks VV er-- 

mouth, and the North Shore, are computed at twenty thou- 

ſand (/). It is true that cheſe advantages have not been obtain- 

ed without ſome expenſe, the pier alone having coſt near twen— 

ty thouſand pounds; but at the fame time let us remember the 

whole of the expenſe has been laid out on the commerce ot the 

place ; and the whole of the duty will not amount in twenty-one 

years, to the ſum annually raiſed for the public ſervice, by the 
impoſition on coals ſhipped from this very port (g); which will 
enable the judicious reader to form ſome idea of the benefits de- 
rived to the nation from a harbour like this, whence immenſe 
quantities of our ſtaple commodities are exported, where val! 
manufactures are carried on, by which continual additions are 
made to both ſhipping and ſeamen, large ſums paid to the reve- 
nue, and a multitude of people maintained, through the encou- 
ragement given to their induſtry, in afluent happineſs. This 
great harbour of Sunderland is no more than a member to the 
port of Newcaſtle, as well as Hartlepool (4). | 

IT zN MOUTH was without queitiona Roman ſtation, but whe- 
ther Funnocellum or not admits of ſome diſpute (%). Here the; 
had a {mall ſquadron of light veſſels, or armed tloops, to cet 
the mouth of the river, and to examine all ſnips that came upon 
the coaſts. At a {mall diſtance northward ſtands Cullercoats, ora 


ſome write it Collercoats, a place otherwiſe of no great diitincticn 


but worthy remembr:nce iu this reſpect, that it is a very commo- 
dious little port of artificial conſtruction, or, as the common peo- 
ple truly and emphatically ityle it, an harbour made by hand. It 1; 
dry at low water mark, and difficult at the entrance, but it {erves 
only for coals and ſalt belonging to the works of particular per- 


(e) See a large and accurate account of this port in the Gentleman's Mag- 
zine, vol. xxV. p. 274, 317.—{f) According to the lit information I could pro- 
cure, this computation, tho" it tcems very extraordinary, was judged neverthe- 
tets to be withi compaſs. g) The port duties have becu eſtimited at two 
thouſand five hundred pounds per annum, and whatever they are, the crown du- 
tics upon this conumodity amount to thirty times as much.—(h) Additions to 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Molloy de Jure Maritimo ct Na- 
vali, p. 322. Crouch's View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 384.—/;) Camdeni Bri- 
tannia, p. 668. Baxteri Cloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 232. Sal 
mon's new ſurvey oi England, vol. ii. p. 611, 612. 
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ſons, at whoſe expenſe it was conſtructed (4), Seaton fluice 
was originally of the fame kind. Sir Ralph Delaval, one of the 
ableſt admirals of the laſt age, and a gentleman of a vaſt eſtate 
in this country, which did him honour, as ariſing ina great mea- 
ſure from revenues produced by the ſagacity of their owner, was 
continually contriving new improvements, in the execution of 
which he never heſitated at expenſe, and amongſt the reſt made 
this port on his own plan, and entirely at his own charge, for 
the benefit of himſelf and tenants immediately, but without ex- 
cluding others who choſe to uſe it (/). In the conſtruction of 
this ſmall harbour he found enough to exerciſe his {kill and pa- 
tience, the ſtone pier which covered it from the north-eaſt winds 
being carried away by the ſca more than once; and when he had, 
atlength, overcome this difficulty by uſing timber as well as ſtone, 
he felt a new inconvenience, by his port's filling up with mud and 
ſand ; tho? a pretty ſharp rill ran through it, which had ſo hol- 
lowed the rock as to produce that very baſon which Sir Ralph 
would convert into a haven(m). In order to remove this miſ- 
chief, he placed a new ſtrong fluice with flood-gates upon his 
brook ; and theſe being ſhut by the coming in of the tide, the 
back-water collected itſelf into a body, and torcing a paſlage at 
the ebb, carried all before it, and twice in twenty-tour hours 
ſcoured the bed of the haven clean. King Charles the ſecond, 
who had a great turn to matters of this kind, made him collector 
and ſurveyor of his own port, and it ſtill bears his name, being 
ſometimes called Seaton'Sluice, but commonly Seaton Delaval; 
tho? ſerictly that is the name of the town to which this little port 
belongs, and is a creek to Newcaſtle (n). It admits only ſmall 
veſſels, yet larger may lie ſafe and receive their lading in the road, 
which renders it very commodious. The reader may, from 
theſe inſtances, be convinced that making ports upon our coaſts 
is no abſurd or viſionary project (). It requires indeed ſome 
tings not eaſily to be met with; a degree of public ſpirit equal 
to the thirſt of private profit, a ſteadineſs not to be ſhaken by 
untoward actions, and a probity not to be ſeduced by any ſiniſter 
VIEWS, 

AT the diſtance of a league to the north of Seaton Delaval 
lies Blith Nook, at the mouth of a ſmail river (p). Here is a 
Quay and ſome other conveniences ; tho? at low-water the ſea, at 
the opening of the creek, may be ſafely paſſed on horſeback. It 


„ Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 6. And from private information.—(/) Hiſtory 
of Europe for the year 507, p. 445, 446. Pointer's Chronclogical Hiſtory of 
England, vol. ii. p. 587. Boyer's Annals of 1 e Anne, vol. 5. p. 351.— 
4% The Life of the Lore Keeper North, by Roger North, Elq; p. 137, 138. 
As allo from private infor mation.— (u) Molloy de Jure Maritimo et Navali, 
p. 322. Cutler's Coaſting Pilot, p. 6. Crouch's View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, 
p. 384. — (e The judicious reader will readily 'recolle many places in other 
countics, as eaſily improved in this way as Collercoats, or Seaton Sluice. —=. 
—(p) Atlas Maritimns et Commercialis, p. 5. Crouch's View of the Britiſh 
Cuitoms, p. 384. Cutler's repeats) wa p. 6. 
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may he thought, that being at the mouth of a river, it on7þ + 


to have been mentioned in the former chapter, but as that riet 
1s no tnavigable, We CONCELVE it more expe dient to place it here 7 
This as well as thofe before deſcribed, derives its origin from t/ 


coal trade, having ſome advantages from its ſit una tion, Whi, ' 


brought 1t firſt to be re: garded, and has ſince preſerved it in eſtecn 
We find the rame in fome of our cl maps; but from compar. 
ing i arcumſtances, it icems probable that it was very 1.1» 
conſidered, or thoſe works raifed, till about the time of the te. 
ſtoration (7). In the ſpace of fifty years from thence, the veil. 
loaded there wrre not numerous enough to attract notice ; ; A 
yet about ten ycars after, or a little more, they became at I; 
double, tho' there was no village at the place, or any tolera!! f 
town near it (). In 1728 it ſeems to have doubled again, fin 
two hurdred nad ſeven velſcls were that year entered in the Cut 
tor-houſfe books as coming from this place, and things have been 
improving ever ſince. It is looked upon as a creck to the pert 
of Nevcaſtle (). 

We may from theſe inſtances, and many others in the laſt chap- 
ter, diſcover what J have more than once touched alrcady, but 
which, on this occaſion, I cannot forbear hinting again, that is, 
the immenſe benefits this nation has received, and is daily re- 
ceiving, from the coal trade, which employs 10 many thoutan 


of induſtrious perſons in digging theſe rich treaſures out of the 


carth, ſo many thouſands mere in the conveyance of them to the 
ca- ſide, and on ſhip-board, and ſtill fo many more thouſands in 
the navigations of every kind, by which they are carried t to the 
places where they are at laſt conſumed (1). W hoever views this 
ſubjedꝭ on all ſides, for it has many, and every one of th em ad— 
vantageous, cannot but be potivinced that in the moſt m. terial 
points, and thoſe of greateſt conſequence to a nation, conl is no! 
und orthily compared to filver ; or, all benchts maturely weighed, 
the ſalutary efleds of the Eritiſh Black Indies, to the returr 
v hich may be mace to other countries in Europe, in any co. 


| modity, or from any Indies whatever (4). More eſpecially 


we take into! he. account the many ports which have been © — 
ed, fort conveniency of tranſporting this moſt uſciul and valus— 
bie produce of our northern counties, and that amazing ſharc 6 


(3) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. 1. 5 169. — Molloy de Jr * 
Maritimo © Naval, p. 323. Atlas Maritimus et Commerclalis, p. 8. ee 
Vicw of the Biitiſh Cuſtome, p. 384.— 57 Conſult and compere the ancient a! 
modern maps. Fxamine th e la delt diſcoveries ce likewife Cutler's Coast! 


FPilot, P. 7 — Accoidi ing t9 the Cuſlom- heats ranch; Molloy 06 Jure Ma ail- 


timo et Navali, p. 323. Cror ch' s View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 394.— 
(u} It cannot be too frequently iggulcated, that this commodity alike promo, 
reign commerce, the coaſt trade, and inland or river nav! gation. —(w) L. 
he judiciou- reader compare the tonnage of tbe plate «nd that of the a "St 
he v, alue of the ingen y produced by one, with that of the wealth brought 
ow by the other; and conſider the voyages of both, and the number ei ſca- 
nen 427 biccd and employ. 11 
— 
w 
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manufactures, trade, and forcign commerce, which moſt of thoſe 
ports have now acquired, independent of that by which the: 
were originally rendered fuch. "Fhele, as they now ſtand, ſo far 
as regards human policy, may be ſaid to have taken riſe from 
accident; that is, neceſſity pointed out thote few additions that 
are the effects of r-alfon, but irre gularly, flowlv, and, after all, 
perhaps 1mperiettly (x), It is therefore certainly poſlivle to cor- 
rect theſe difficultiès and defects more th roughly and effectually 
here, and to avoid them altogether, or at Icatt in a great degree, 
in other places, 

Bun 1 kope none will conclude from hence, that becau'c the 
coal trade has undoubtedly made fo many ports, hercfore there 
can be no ports, or at leatt no new ports made, where there are 
no coals. As whimſical a caution as this may appear, 1 have 
now n as ſtrange notions taken haſtily up from the force of the 
tit imprefſion ; and, being once aſlumed, both warmly and 
pluſibly defended, Bring therefore the fact to the touchſtone 
of reaſon, and It us from the light of experience, collect tte 
true doctrine upon this head; the certein Knowledge of which is 
the capital point to be diicuiſed in this chapter (5). That the 
coal trade has opened many ports, aſſiſted navy more, rendered 
ieveral Countries rich and populous, increated the thipping, ex- 
tended the navigation, and augmented the ſtock, 45 well as con- 
tributed largely to the public revenue of the nation, 3 bey ond 
all doubt (z). Upon mature reflection we may perceive, Per- 
haps, how this has been done. In the firſt place, coals are not 
attained without labour ; the obtaining them therefore 15, and 
muſt have been, a great ſupport to induitry : Next, there has 
been a conſtant and increaſing demand; this has been the means 
ot keeping up the price, and of courſe the works and all their 
dependencies: They are, in the third place, buizy ; this has 
been highly advantageous in the affair of carriage, both by land 
and water: 'Theyare ſpeedily conſumed, which takes away all fear 
0 the demand's ſinking; and by the way, in is circumſtance 
coals are much pretcrable to filver, the value of which dimi— 
niſhes in propordion to its plenty: Laſtly, ccals are a gift 
rom providence, and cannot be taken from us (4). Whatever 
commodity, theretore, that has theic advantages, in the ſame de- 
blce, ina, be made to anſwer the fame purpoics as coals. 


(«) Applications procure laws; deſeds produce further laws, Trade in the 
mean time ſupports its own burdens, thy? charged with many loads bufides, It 
would he of conlequence to lighicen, and much more to prevent, theſe inconve- 
niencies.—(y) Lond Bacon's Prudent Stateſman, F. vi, vii. De Witte, Gronden 
en Maximen van de Republicck van Holland, 11, dcel, cap. ix. Sir William 
Petty's Political Arithinetick, p. 177,-—(S) Houghton's Collections on Huſban- 
dry and Trade, vol. ii. p. 155. Additions to the Engliſh traifiation of Camden's 
Eritannia. Atlas Miarttimus et Commercial; 5 103.— /a This 
\Ery ſuccinct, and is only intended to open the reader's yi 
*0 glve a complete protpect of this important ſuvjeR, 


3 purpoſes 


Analyfis is 
%, and by no means 
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Whatever has ſome of theſe advantages, tho? not all; or u hat- 
ever has them all, though in a leſs extent; may anfwer theſe 
purpoſes in a leſs degree (0). We ſee what a commodi ity with 
theſe advantages has done, and from hence we know whit arc. 
ther {uch commodity would do. But inſtead of ſearching for 
coal mines in every county, the finding which is the only event 
that can leſſen the value of thoſe we have, It 15 Gur buſineſs, hav- 
ing theſe diſtinct marks, to look out for other commodities, that 
may be beneficial at leaſt, if not as beneficial, in every maritim: 
country; and having either found or planted them (for this fumie- 
times is in our power) to turn them, as icon and as far as in) 
be, to the moſt extenſive uſcs (c). 

IT may poſſibly be thought very difficult, if not impracticatl:, 
to execute this taſk. But in order to diſable i in ſome degree thi: 
objection, let it be be remembered, that the Britens, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, were long in the poſſeſſion ot 
thoſe countries which abound with coals, carbones foſſiles, 45 
the learned Camden calls them, without finding or uſing them; 
and therefore we have many valuable products, as certainly -; 
they had coals, in our power, tho? not in our poſſeſſion (4). Le: 
us reflech, how long a time after they were di{covered it was be 
tore they came to be conſidered as any thing more than a mcic 
local convemency. Let us advert to the numerous, indeed 31 
moſt inſuperable, difhcultics, when they were known and bore a 
price, that were to be overcome in working thEmines to an, 


p! oht, and how many popular prejudices were raiſed againit 


works of this nature, as the moſt hazardous and cangerous under- 
takings, calculated rather to fink gentlemens fortunes than to 
advance them (%. Let us likewite rem: 1; that it is little more 
than a century, fince they became in any degree the baſis of the 
northern coaſt trade, the cauſe of opening new ports, increafiiy 

me number of our ſhips, and raiſing and maintaining by this asone 
many more ſeamen, than, before that period, were ſupported by 
the whole trade and commerce of this nation (/). One cinn«t 


aſhim that theſe reffections will lead us to the direct diſcove ry of 


thele latent commodities. But nevertheleſs there are many, and 

thoſe too no inſignificant points of knowledge, to which they 
wil unqueſtionably bring us, that may have a ſtrong influence 
upon ſuch an inquiry 


(6) A due conſideration of this, will ſhow that we bave not over-tated e 
prercgatives of Bijtain,—(c) la different parts cf this work, as occaſions vſici 
4d, ſomething to this purpoſe has been done.—(d) E: itannis, N. 389, 600. The 
firſt ſtatute which relates to coals , 1: g Hen, V. A. D. 1421.—(e} Grey's Surves 
of Newcallle upon Tyne, &. xix. in which it appears the fame inſinuations wer- 
prged apainſt theſe as againſt filver mines,—(f) As extraorditary as this me, 


appear, yet beyond all doubt, the aſſertion extending to all the torts ſhipping. 


+0al, ic not only ſtyidt ly true, but allo very much Within bounds. 


THEY 


am O23 as 
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Tur will teach us not to judge of countries by their ſuper- 
ficies, any more than we ought to judge of men merely by ap- 
pearance. The rougheſt Countries have their riches, as well 
as the taireſt ; tho? perhaps they he deeper, and coft ſomewhat 
more trouble in bringing them to light; for which they pay 
amp lv in the end (g). 1 Hey Will inftrüct us not to be diſcou— 
raged with the want of ſucceſs in the beginninꝭ, or the expenſe 
with which {ach attempts muſt, trom the nature of them, be 
always attended, and which neverth<l-1s are certainly to be 
overcome Y. They will point out to us the neceflity of "ou 
public's laking them carly under their protection, when it once 
appears they may be very advan! lageous, without waiting or 
they become ſo, and thereby confining to poſterity the profits 
we lo much necd, and by timcly precautions, may reap ourlelves, 
In tine, they will excite us to be athiduous in our reſearches, 
awake to what jinports us moſt, our national interetts, and 
equally cautious in abetting fanciful and precarious projects, 
and in ſuffering well-laid and pracucabie deftiens, winch in their 
conſequences may prove benchcial to the public, to be, as 2 
been often the cale, the bane and rum of private men £4 ; ONE | 
will not ſay, that this ſtrictly ſpeaking, is an act of juſtice; 
but J dare affirm it is a point of true policy, and that a few ex- 
amples ot perſons bountitully rewarded for ſervices of tis fort 
done, thy? perhaps not intended, would turn highly to the ho- 
nour and emolument of the ſtate ; nav, would prove the moſt 
_ effecualinttrument towards accompliſhing the dhiicovery of ſuch 
Equivalents to coals as we have propoted, 

ur particular point however winch from all this deduction 
| would clictly recommend, is a ſteady as weil as timely atten— 
tion to every attempt of this kind on the part ct the public; : 
that is, of ſuch as are intruſted with the man: gement of public 
affairs (4). There is a critical conjuncture in ail tuch under- 
takings, when the tmalleſt untorcleen diſcourag eme vt inks them 
at lcaſt for that age, as the lighteit addition: i altiflance would 
have tet them on float. But, above ail, the opening ſecure 
and commodious kaibours, in well-choten fituations, and making 
good roads to them on every tide, Wil quiccen every enterpriſe 
ot this fort, and bring it torward a cemury or more (%). Ii it 

2 Theophraſt. Hiſt. Plant. lib. isi. cap. 4. Ol. Mayg. _ Gent. Septeat. 
lib. vi. Kircheri Mundus Subter, lib. li. Sibbaldi Prodr, „Hi. Scot. P. i. 
lib. i. cap. 12. Scheuch. lter. Alpin. 2.—(þ) Confider the 841 Mines in Poland ; 
the Junction of the occan and Muiterrancan in France rand the numerous de 
fennve dikes in the united provinces. —(1} However unſucceſ:ful i in che tuft at+ 
tempts, whenever a {ciieme of great utility takes effect, at any diſtance ot time 
the public, as reaping the benefit, is bound in equity to reward the projector, 
or even his family, who were probably ſufferers by his nent Theſe 
were the notions of the Earl of Leiceſter and Lord Burleigh in Eagland; Car- 
dinal Richlicu and Mr. Colbert in France; Mefſicuts Barnevelt and Dc Witte 
in Holland. A his Computation is grounded on the compariton of the time 


cla pſing between the filt opening of ports, and their applications to pachament, 
Which by an carly aud adequate athitance might be laved. 


sj 
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be aſked, what will the publick get by this? I anſwer, more + 
great deal than the moſt fortunate projectors ever did. It in. 
mediately after the reſtoration, the publick (as in the time of peace 
had been very practicable) would have given theſe northern part; 
thoſe ſupplies, then foreſeen, ſince demanded and obtained, one 
of the Dutch wars had been ſpared ; and if the two fucceeding 
French wars had been neceſſary, they might have been carried 
on without running in debt; for we could have levied then, 
(while the war laſted) what, whether war or peace, we levy 
now); and that would have done (:). If it be demanded, what 
ſhall the miniſters get? My reply 15, an univerſal and everlait- 
ing reputation. Under juch great men, it will be ſaid, this cx 
that branch of trade took riſe: By the fagacity of ethers, land 
in ſome countries, which {old tor twenty-three, was raiſcd ty 
thirty years purchaſe : And thoſe immenſe piles of marble and 
phorphyry the attention of ſuch a ſtateſman beſtowed upon hi; 
country, by facilitating their traniportation from that part of 
the Britiſh ifles where they had been uſcleſs from the creaticn, 
to that part where only they could with propriety appear in 
works of magnificence; and thus witely directed the drain of 
uſeleſs wealth to thoſe barren ſpots, where induſtry till then 
could never rear her head for want of ſupport (:). Theſe are 
the genuine efforts of public ſpirit; theſe the fruits by which it 
may be known. Theſe require no deep {chemes, no ſubtle 
arts; found ſenſe, and a heart weli-placed, (Eneluhmen's na- 
tive talents) with a litile Cambridge or Oxtord cultivation, will 
furniſh capacities for this, an dmake their memorr-s hve, as pub- 
lic bencfactors, in the nrouths of honeſt home-bred clowns ; 
which 1s far better than tracing the coſtly marks of their politi— 
cal negotiations, in the corps diplomatique. (6). 

WI are now to pals over to the weſt fide of the iſland, where 
we find the coaſt of Cumberland, of which the Romans took to 
much care, and in which they had variety both of military and 
raval ſtations (). A coaſt man) }-agnes in extent, and form- 
ing a ſca-line indented with ſuch contuicrable bays, that it is nat 
a little ſtrange there are not more and much better ports in it, 
than tho'e which our Cuſtom-IJouſe books record. This ſub- 
je& however has been already treated, ſo tar as regards the nu- 
merous, and ſome of them very improveable rivers, which, 


within this ſpace, fall into the ſea; and our preſent buſineſs is 


confinedto the harbour of Whitchaven, of which we promiſed 
to peak in this place (4). I former times the name was writ- 


(1) See Dr. Davenant's Tradts on the Finances of Britain, and the modern 
writers on the tame ſubject, who have proved the matter of fac beyond con- 
tradiction,—(r) This would be rendering one part of the Britiſh dominions an 
Indies to the other, and gaining as much by luxury as by labour; which 15 the 
gtmoſt reach of human prutence,—{(o) To furnith the rudiments of this molt 
vieful ſcience is the autker's utractt ambition, and has been his conſtant en- 
deavonr in this performance.—(p) Camdeni Britannia, p. 631. Baxteri Glo!- 
ſarton Antiquitatum Britapnica:um, p. 179. Salmon's new Survey of England, 
vol. ii. 1 643.--{4) Sec the Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 169, 179. 
ten 


* * 
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ten Whiteſnaven, and it is certainly a place of great antiquity 
(r). It is with much probab!; lity (uppo! cd to have derived this 
denomination from the white cl: As on one ſide of the port, which 
tho! ſo long known, was ſo lutle re arded lor feveral ages, that 
it remained a kind of fiſhing hamlct in the pariſh of St. Rees, 
unncticed and without any circumſtance OY it that could 
ſuggeſt cven a poſſil ity of its becoming what it now is (7). It 
ſcems to have been drawn out of this ob! curity by the zamily to 
whichit ne , and this in the reign of Charles the Fife, W. 100 
Sr Chriffopher Lowther of Whitchaven, ſecond ſen of Sir {2 
John Lowther of Lowther from whom the Pp? etent Sir Jaines ©, -- ans 
Lowther is directly detcen: led) was Created a baron-t, WhO 12 
tereſt and at eng were of great {ervice, and procure no ima 
advantage to this town (c). he working oal mines in its ncigh- $1908 
bourhcod was another favourable incident) fo much improve 4. by 
the ſkill and care of Sir John Lowther, Who was a phr on of ex- 
tenſive genius, endowed with all the good qualities requilite to 
make hun conſidered and eſteemed et court, ro!pected and be love 9 1 
in the country, that in reign of Charles the ſecond, it came to be f 
looked upon as the moſt noted harbour in this county, as ap der ars 
by the creeks then put under its juriſiiction, tho? it continued, | ( 
as it ſtill does, a member only to the port of 'C: arlifle (9). | 
WI have alrcady remarked more than once, that whenever Ts 
ports are ope ned by the ccal trade, they commonly acquire, in 1 
the courie of a {cw years, ſeveral others, which was the cate 
here, particularly in relation to falt. But beſides, it was quickly 
diſcerned that W kithaven was capable of receiving many cmo- 
luments from the nature of its fituation, which rendercd it ex- 
tremely convenient, before the union, for carrying on a large | 
trade with Scotland, chiefly (tho? at lecong-hamt) with the pro- 1 
duce of the Fngliſh, and principally our North-Aimerica piantatt- 1 
ons; and it is faid, with much mw arance of truth, that the correſ- 14 
pondence hk this place and Glaſgow, contfzbuted not u lit WIN 


i 


lit 
tle to inſpire thole notions of extenſive commerce, in the 1144s) 
tants of that city, which they have ſince cultivated with {1 A 
wonderful iuccels (w). But after all the principal iourcg of t 
rapid progre!s, and the preſent gr.ndeur 08 ths pert, as been Fg 
rived trom that Peculiar CONV 11C114 y W. ith Which coal; are tran!- 
ported 10m thence to Irclep), SAT Te the entire deitrucuyun of 
their woods had made them very ne EF ary 3 and in tlie tail and 


almoſt ſole poſſeſſion of tins trade, 125 only conſtant, but continu- 


(r) Dugdale's Monaſticon Anglicanum, tom. i. p. 298. Tanner a NMotikis 
Monaftica, p. 36. Additions to the Eng liſt. Tranſlation of Camilen's Biitannia — 
47 Conſult Saxton's Maps,. Speed's Theotre of the Briciſſi e, af. 88. 
Spelman s Viliare Anelicanum, —(1) Fnelih Batonettage, vol. ii. p. 305 — [«) 
Auditions to the Englith Tranfution of Camden's Britannia. Malloy de Tor 
WMaritimo et Navali, p. 323. Crouch's View e B, ih Cuttoms, p. 

(4) Atlas Maritimus et Commercials p. 17. Beawe Merchant: Giredtory, 


p. 37 


— 
— 
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ally increafing, the inhabitants of Whitchaven have remained for 
many years (v). Theſe additional berefits properly improved, 
railed a ſpirit of induſtry in the people, unknown in theſe parts, 
for want of ſome ſuch protpe*t, to former times; and by the 
{pcedy increaſe of their numbers, and diffuſing the ſame aQive 
ſpirit thro” the adjacent country, has much encouraged the cul. 
tivation, and of courſe, even to a great diſtance, raiicd the value 
of lands (y). The tran{porting immenſe quantities of bulky com- 
modities, and the diſtribution of their returns by a prodigious and 
very beneficial coaſt trade, cauſed an auzmentation ot thip; ping, 
multiplied ſeamen, and, in order to their having ſufficient ein. 
ploy ment, it became neceſſary to ſtrike into new branches f 
commerce. For the maintaining and promoting ſuch a vaſt vari— 
ety of buſineis, many new oc Upton as may eaſily be concuiy- 
ed, became indiſpenſibly requiſite, which turnifh a comtortable 
ſubſiſtence to a multitude of families; and thete, taken all toge- 
ther, have rendered Whitchaven that rich, pepulous, and flour 
iſhing town, which it now 1s (2 
'THE port to which all this has been owing, or without which 
at leaſt, it never could have been attained, was not by nature 
either conſiderable or commodious. It mizht, and perhaps it dia, 
thro? ages long ſince paſt, ſerve for barks and fiſhing veli-is, 
which however is only collected from its name. But certainly it 
would never have becn frequented | by any thing better, if Sir John 
Lowther had not applied his thoughts, and be :cnlikewite at tome 
pains and no {mali expenie, to improve it (/). This indicated 
what might be done, attracted inhabitants, and laid a ſolid foun- 
dation for what has followed. There was a little pier run out to 
the North-Weſt of the haven, which protected well enough the 
few ſmall veſſels that firſt uſcd it. But in proportion as trade 
grew, inconvenience grew with it. Inſtead ot a pier ey wanted 
a mole, the harbour was ſhallow, the neighbouring coaſts dange- 
rous, and many other faults were found ;. not with a view of dit- 
crediting the port, but to ſhow, that huw great and grievous 10- 
ever they were, they might be nevertheleis effectually redreſſed. 
Upon an application to parliament ior this purpoic two private 
adds were obtained, in the reign of Queen Anne (e), in 
which all and much more than has been ſaid 15 moſt pathe- 
tically expreiled. In conſequence oi the powers given by 
theſe acts, ſeveral neceflary works were entered upon, the 


harbour made much more tecure and deeper than it 


(x) Additions to the Engliſh Tranflation of Camden's "ATI Cutler s 
Coaiiing Pilot, p. 15. Harris's Hiſtory of the County of Downe, chap, iv. p. 
112. () Sec all the modern accounts of this riſing port, —(s) Additious to the 
Eng gli Tranſation of Camden's britonria. Atlas Maritimus et Cornmercialis, 
P. 17 Bea wes'e Merchants Directory. p. 578. — (] Atlas Maritimus et Commer: 
clalis, p. 17. Cutler*s Coalting Pilot, p. 18. Englith Baronettage, vol. ii. p. 308. 
addition to the Engliſn Tranſlation of Camden's Britanaia, the laſt edition. — 
(>) 1nele acts ares, according to their titles, (which 15 all that appeais jn the 
p:inted ſtatutes) the firit, 7 Ange, lor preterviag and enlargiug the harbour 
dic latter, 10 Anga, lor ccatuing the duties granted by the lormer. 


was 
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was. But after all, as theſe laws were, in reference to a very great 
part of the cuties granted by them, but temporary, the aſſiſtance 
they gave was viſibly inſufficient, a debt being contracted on their 
credit, which, from their produce within the the time aſſigned, 
could not be diſcharged; and no competent Proviſion for the ne- 
ceſſury repairs, in time to ce me, of what had been already per- 
formed; much leſs for the mak ing farther i 2provements; which, 
in ere ce of 770 which had been made, by that time ap- 
peared practicable (c). Beſides, the trade of the town had brought 
on other difficuitics vchich had not been toreieen : T he roads lead- 
ing from Eęremond, from St. Bees, from Piſſinton, and other 
places, were very narrow, as having been but very ſeldom uſed 
by wheel-carriages; but ſince the amendment of the harbour, 
the great reſort thither had made thoſe roads ruinous and dau— 
gerous, and large ſums were neceilary to repair and widen 
them (4). Upon theſe ſuggeſtions, a very ample law was obtain- 
ed, in the pretent reign, to make good all deficiencies, to perfect 
and to ſupport the haven, and to put the roads into ſuch a condi- 
tion as might render the accets to Whitchaven, on every fide, 
not only practicable and ſaſe, but in every retpect eaſy and com- 
mod ious (e). 

Arr Ex conſidering thus coptoully, as the great importance of 
the ſubject demands, how ; let us next contemplat e, what, has 
been done? Let us ſee why this place is particularly referred to, 
what mighty alterations have been made, and the benefits that 
ha ve reſulted from all theſe pains? In tew words then, Whiteha- 
ven is at preſent a large, re gular, well-built town, about one third 
bigger than the city ot Car: uns but containing thrice the number 
of inhabitants (7). T boſe inhabitants perfectly well lodged, all 
embarked in profitable employ ments of ſomé kind other, 10 that 
they are in a continual ſcene of unattected 1 induſtry, and carry on 
their affairs with great di-patch, and yet without hurry or confu- 
ſion. A plentiful and commodious RA irket hipphlied by, and fup- 
plying | both neceſſaries and conveniencies to, a very extentive 
neighbourhood. The country round about, and eſpecially to— 
wards 4s Bees, admirably cahiivated, and Dlcntituily ſtræ we 
with neat and pleaſant houſes (C). In regard to the port, which 
has a on ſom houſe, and a proper 2ppointment of officers, it 


(c) Let the intelligent reader conſider, how much better it would have beca 
for the public if all this had been done at once, when Wiitconaven was UEc!arctd 
a port. It wouid then Have been fifty years torwardcr; and in cuſtoms, exctic*, 
bee. the revenue bad teen a million me the better for it than it now 18.— 

2) The tranſcribing the words of the ſtatute (which o-. herw! e 1 thous not affect) 
aide the authority o the moſt authentic record tothe evidence ali cady offered oz 
the Sreat efficacy Gf thele ports, in rendering the 4d} ACent Country bet ter cult 
veted and better peopied.—-(e) Stat. 13. Geo. II. p. 307, —e(F) ente man's 
Magazine, vol. xviii. P. s. Where thee is alſo a good def ription of the coun» 
try about it, taken by an intelligent perion upon the ſpot.—{( g) Conſidet where 
| theſe ng bed have been wrought, and the very important dockt ine ariſing rom 
thence; that, with the like care and diligencc, they may certainly c Winn gal 

any-where. 
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is now, in conſequence of the acts before-mentioned, well ſe— 
cured by numerous and coſtly works, and has every convenience 
that its ſitvation will permit. Large ſhips lie tolerably ſafe in 
the read; and, in bad weather, can either run into the port at 
half-flood, or ſhelter themſelves under the promontory of St. 
2 Which is at two leagues diſtance (4). The number of ve, 
tels belonging to this place are about two hundred, and of the 
feamc fs centtantly employed in the Coal trade, bet een two 
and three thoutand (4). 

SUCH is Whitchaven! raiſed ! in the ſpace of a century 25 MN 
the hamlet of a village, for St. Bees neither is or ever was a ma 
ket town, to ſomething more than the néeareſt city; and all tin, 
as much at leait | by art and attention as by labour (4). For i 


þ It 
10 a PO int Cl juſtice to Own, that this great Work was original! „ 
conccived, gradually conducted and carried lige wiſe to is utmoit 
perfection by the Lowther family, and more eſpecially by the 
late Sir James Lowther, who was a gentleman of ſtrong pate, 
and uncommon ſteæadineſs of temper, as well as inde{utigable in- 
duſtry. ite undertook this arduous and | important affalr in the 
middle, and with equal fagacity and reſolution purſued it, ad 
happily finiſhed what his anceſtors had ſo wortinly begun. It 
true he raiſed a vait eftate, but | do not praue him for that. IIe 
railed the town and port of Whitchavenz in this he was a bene- 
{z2or to his county, and a friend to his country. I mean not to 
flatter his memory or his family ; but I mean to provoke others 
to follow his cxample, in this reſpect (7). 1 mean ſomething 
more; to jnow how practicable | Ti might be to make improve- 
ments of a like nature, in ſeveral counties, it the government 
would vouchſate its countenance and aſſiſtance. W hoever think: 
this chimerical muſt be obliged to prove, that the 8 ot 
a lingle family may be ſuperiour to the policy oi a ttate; and 
the cfjorts of a private P<rion, purſuing g private fortune, more 
Ce hows to public weltare, than the wealth ot a yn at nation, 
diieicd by the wilt and ableit men it it. I own mo ſclf of a 
Granny opinion, or I had never attempt: a th iS work 


IHRE are, perhaps, ſome e ervations "that might 
be made in reg. ard to the coaſt of Cur . but I ſhall not 


inſilt pon tt: en at Pr 2/ent tor various reaſons. I have already , 
in ip; akirg of the rivers of this COUNtYs and more eſpecially or 
the Ives Leen, ſhown that MUCH more might be dune for the 


(%) la thiz neighbourhood the coo affords all forts of excellent ſhell-fiſh in 
prodig iaus plenty, ard fore affirm the largeſt oyſters in E Nino —( i) Accorc- 
ing to the m. it e ms ormation : Common report and modern deſcriptions 
pf ack father. -{+) When the candid and judiclous peruter reflects, how de- 
ciſive an in!tance this i= to the puint io queſfton, he wil! cot think I have either 
awelt too long upon, or taken too muck pains about it.— (7) There is no need 
of any monuments ſor men: Whitehaven is properly his monument; and wheo- 


ever mmitates him, will be fure of being rememocted As long at tne port {ubſlits 
which arifes under ais auſpice. 
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general good of the county and its inhabitants, than has been 
hitherto (mn); and the pernicious practice of ſmuggling, that 
bane of induſtry, begun from avarice, ſupported thro” neceſſity, 
and ending 1n mifery and diſgrace, entirely ſuppreſſed. I have 
given an inſtance in 'Whitchaven, that almoſt any nardour, may 
be rendered ſubſervient to theſe noble purpoles w ith due attenti- 
on; and therefore, inſtead of inquiring where works of this 
kind may be let on loot, with probable hopes oi fucceis, I may 
demand, where, with like pains and perieverance, there iS a 
creek in all Cumberland that would have tailed? The dithculty, 
15 not the old Thoſe ulty of Archi: medes, to hind a pl: Ces but to 
find inftruments. I ct any maritime pay „ however inconfides a- 
ble, tall into the hands of a Sir R. alp h Delaval (%, or a Sir 
James L,owther, and all I contend lor will appear as practicable 
in the pertormance, as 1t 15 plain and probable 1 in the conce * 
on. But there is one particular I mutt mention before ] quit 
Cumberland: "The roads to W kitehaven are to be imitated with 
more facility, and at leſs expenſe, than the conſtruction of ſuch 
another port; and till a proper 1 of commerce ariſes, let me 
recommend, as an introductory ſtep, a due regard to convent- 
ence. Open and repair the roads between all the towns in the 
county, fo as to make them paſſable at all times of the vear for 
any carriages whatever, and this will be fo uſeful in promoting 
domeſtic trade, and facilitating univerſal correſpondence, that | 
dare predict, the advantages neceſſarily flowing trom this increaſ- 
cd circulation, will preduce both the inclinations and the funds 
requifite to accomplith ail other improvements. 

THE county Palatine of Lancaſter ſtretches from north to 
ſouth, with a long line of fea coaſt very rudcly indented by the 
Iriſh ſea; : ſo that the moſt intellis'vie way of deſcribing it, in 
reſpect to the purpoſe of this chapter, w: in be by dividing it in- 
to three peninſulas. Of theſe, the frit is comprehended berw cen 
the river Duddon, which ſeparates it from Cumberland, and 
Ken, that paits it from Weſtmorland : "The tecond lies between 
the Ken and the Ribble ; And the third between tne Ribble and 
the Merſey, which is the boundary between this county and 
Cheſbire (2). The frft of thele, which Camden and other 
gcoxraphers call Fourneſs Fells, is, in ſome places, fourteen 
miles from north to ſouth, but in moſt nut above ſeven, and 
about eighteen from eaſt to weſt z but the line of coaſt may be 
reckoned at leaſt ten leagues (/). It muſt be zcknowledged, that 
a great pait of it is a very rough and wild countru, yet, notwith- 


(mn) Politi ical Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 144 -) Sce his charatter 
in the lie of the Lord Keeper No th, p. 127, 175 by a pen as tender of adula- 
tion as of falſchood.— (e) Camdeni Britannia, b. 618. Lambasdes Hiſtorical and 
Topographical Dictionary, p. 211. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 
76.— %) That is traced along the ſtore of the Promogiurics, from the mouth 
of the Duddon to the mouth of the Ren, | 
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is new, in conſequence of the ats before- mentioned, well ſe- 
cured by numerous and coftly works, and has every convenience 
that its ſitvation will permit. Large ſhips lie tole rably ſafe in 
the road; and, in bad weather, can either run into the port 1 
half-flood, or ſhelter themſelves under the promontory of 8 
Bees, which is at two leagues diſtance (4). The number of tf. 
tels belonging to this place are about two hundred, and of the 
ſeamo Ns centtantly empio;ed in the Coal trade, between two 
and three thoutand (4). 

SUCH is Whitehaven! raiſed in the ſnace cf a century from 
the hamlet of a village, for St. Bees neither is or ever was a mar- 
ket town, to ſomething more than the neareſt city; and all thi; 
as Much at Icaſt by art t and attention as by Ia bour (&). For it 
is a point of juſtice to own, that this great work was originally 
conccived, gradually conducted and carried likewiſe to its utmoſt 
perfection by the Lowther family, and more eſpecially by the 
late Sir James Lowther, who was a gentleman of ſtrong parts, 
and uncommon ſteadineſs of temper, as well as indefatigable in- 
duſtry. Le undertook this arduous and 1 important affair in the 
midilc, and with equal fagacity and reſolution purſued it, and 
happily finiſhed what his anceſtors had ſo worthily begun. 1t 's 
truc he raiſcd a vaſt eftate, but I do not praite him for that. He 
railed the town and port of Whitehaven; in this he was a bene- 
1. Jor ro his county, and a friend to his country. I mean not to 
flatter his memory or his family; but I mean to provoke others 
to follow Is cxampic, in this reſpect (7). 1 mean ſomething 
more; to iow how practicable it might be to make improve- 

nents of a like nature, in feve ral counties, it the government 
would vouchſafe its countenance and aſſiſtance. W hoever thinks 
this chumerical muſt be obliged to prove, that the prudence of 
a lingle family may be ſuperiour to the policy of a fate; and 

the effarts of a private p<rion, purfutng @ private tortune, more 

efficacious to public u cliare, than the we ann ot a great Te 
dicicd by the wileſt and ableſt men it it. I own my ſelf of a 
anttaly opinion, or I had never attemptę ted this work. 

Enn are, perhaps, ſome fariher obſervations that might 
be mace in regard to the coaſt of Cumben land, but I ſhall not 
inf, upon th: em at preſent for varicus reatons. I have already, 


in ſp UBINE ©! the rivers of this county, and more efpectally or 


. as — woo f 7 


1 . 
the ier Leen, ſown that mach more might be done for the 


-(E) Ta this an, rb F the gol 2Fords all forts of excellent ſhell-fiſh in 
progiginns plenty, ard fore afficin the largeſt oyſters in Engiand. —( i) Accord- 
ing to che mo fl authen tic in orm: ai + Common re por: and modern 1 jons 
eo mach farther, (4) Mhen th acid and Jugicions peruter reflects, how) de- 
cifive an 13:tance this is to the point ia queſtion, he w i!! cot think 1 have either 
dwelt too long upon, or taken too much Pains about it (1) There is no need 

7 Whitcha ven is properly 5 nis monument; and Wo- 


ee naitates him, will be fure of being rememocted as long at the port {ubſits 
1 0 02 arlles under nis aul TY ice, 


ol any monumenes {Or Men: 
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general good of the county and its inhabitants, than has been 
hitherto (m); and the pernicious practice of ſmuggling, that 
bane of induſtry, begun from avarice, ſupported throꝰ neceſſity, 
and ending in miſery and diſgrace, entirety ſuppreſſed. I have 
given an inſlance in Whitchaven, that almoſt any harbour, may 
be rendered ſubſer vient to theſe noble pur poſes w ith due attenti- 
eon; and therefore, inſtead of inquiring where works of this 
kind may be ſet on foot, with probable hopes of fucceis, I may 
demand, where, with like pains and perieverance, there is a 
creek in all Cumberland that would have failed? The dithculty, 
is not the old cifficulty of Archimedes, to find a place; but to 
find inftruments. Let any maritime bay, however inconſidera-— 
ble, fall into the hands of a Sir Ralph Delaval (), or a Sir 
James Lowther, and all I contend for will appear as practicable 
in the performance, as it is plain and probable in the concepti- 
on. But there is one particular I muſt mention before J quit 
Cumberland: The roads to Whitehaven are to be imitated with 
more facility, and at leſs expenſe, than the conſtruction of ſuch 
another port; and till a proper ſpirit of commerce ariſes, let me 
recommend, as an introductory ſtep, a due regard to conveni- 
encc. Open and repair the roads between all the towns in the 
county, fo as to make them paſſable at all times of the year for 
any carriages whatever, and this will be ſo uſeful in promoting 
domeſtic trade, and facilitating uni verſal correſpondence, that 1 
dare predict, the advantages neceſſarily flowing from this increaſ- 
ed circulation, will produce both the inclinations and the funds 
requiſite to accomplith all other improvements. 

THE county Palatine of Lancaſter ſtretches from north to 
ſouth, with a long line of ſea coaſt very rudcly indented by the 
Iriſh ſea ; ſo that the moſt intellig ble way of deſcribing it, in 
reipect to the purpoſe of this chapter, will be by dividing i ic in- 
to three peninſulas. Of theſe, the firſt is comprehended between 
the river Duddon, which ſeparates it from Cumberland, and 
Ken, that parts it from Weſtmorland : I ke tecond lies between 
the Ken and the Ribble : And the third between tne Ribble and 
the Merſicy, which is the boundary between this county and 
' Cheſhire (). The fürſt of theie, which Caniden and other 
gcographers call Yourneſs Fells, is, in ſore places, fourteen 
miles from north to ſouth, but in moſt nut above feven, and 
about eighteen from eaſt to weſt; but the line of coaſt may be 
reckoned at leaſt ten leagues{ þ). It muſt be acknowledged, that 
a great part of it is a very rough and wild countru, yet, notwith- 


(m) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 144 —(n) See his char aQer 
in ihe lie of the Lord Keeper No» th, p. 1375 4 by a pen as tender of adula- 
tion as of faſchood.—(c) Camdent Britannia. b 618. Lainbarges Hiſtorical and 
Topographical aden, p. 211. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 

75.—(p) That is traced along the ſt.ore of the Promoziyurics, from the mouth 
ol the Duddon to the mouth of the Ren. 
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ſtanding this, is very far from being incapable of melioration (9). 
In point of commodities, the mountains afford veins of various 
kinds of metal; of iron which is excellent; ſome, particularly 
Tilberthet and Cocklebegg, very rich in copper; which if they 
are not, or were not always wrought to profit, muſt be aſcribed 
rather to the defect of ſkill or honeity in thoſe employed, than 
to any other cauſe. As there is great plenty of proviſions here, 
and no ſcarcity either of wool or ſkins, and as there is a kind of 
iron-clay, or, as the learned call it, Hæmatites, of which an 
earthen-ware has been made equal, if not ſuperior, to red china, 
ſeveral manufactures might be carried on to advantage, where 
labour is ſo remarkably cheap (7). But as the patlages into this 
diſtrict are, on all fides, ver; indifferent, it is in a manner ſelf- 
evident, that nothing could contribute ſo much to put the coun- 
try, and conſequently the people, in a better condition, as the 
making a commodious poit upon ſome of its bays, laying out 
roads from thence to the adjacent towns; which would quickly 
prompt, or rather encourage the inhabitants to what they are 
naturally inclined, an active and laborious induſtry, by enabling 
them to carry the fruits of it, as well to foreign as domeſtick 
markets (s). 

Ir there was ſuch a port, there is no room to doubt that ſhips 
might be built there cheaper than in moſt other places, as timber 
and iron might be had in the n-1Zhbourhood, In order to ſhow 
that this is not a mere ſuppoſition, let it be remembered, that in 
this county there once ſtood the large abbey of Fourneſs, of 
which there are ſtill very evident remains; and that, by the im- 
provements made by their tenants, the Monks enjoyed a reve- 
nue of little leſs than a thoufand pounds a year (/). At a ſmall 
diſtance from the point of the promontory lies the land of Wal- 
ney, and between it and the main land are fome tmall iflets (½, 
in one of which an abbot, in the reign of Edward the third, 
erected a fortress, called the pyle of Foularey, and under it a 
little haven (w). The former is long ago fallen into ruin, but the 


(7) There are al:eady a falmon ſiſhery on the Duddon; ſalt made from ſand at 
Ulve:itcn in the manner hereaſter mentioned; a manuſactory of cloth at Hawk- 
ſhead; fore retort to the medicinal waters at Rougham near Cartmell; hcfides 
the mines.—(z) Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancathire, Cheſhire, and the Peak 
in Derbyſhire, p. 80. Pniloſophical Pranſactions, vol. xvii. no. cxcix. p. 659.— 
(s) This is Nacuré's balance: Clear heads, ſteady minds, robuſt bodies, oppoſed 
to mountanions utuntions, rocky foiis, and auſtere climates; where, tho” hard 
labour is always neccllary cven to fubliltence, yet, when induſtry is joined with 
ingenuity, It 15 often rewarded with high wages.—(?) Dugdale's Monaſticon An- 
piic2nun, tom. i. p. 724. Dodlworth's manuſcript Collections in the Bodleian 
I::rary, vol. zxzix. Speed's, or rather Burton's Catalogue of religious houſes. 
— 42) Amonglt theie there is one called Fownley, i. e. Fowls Iſland, from a- 
mazing numbers of Wilu-.ow] reforting thither; the dung of which collected, 
and ſpread on the meadows neazeſt to it oh the continent, makes them to rich 
that they commonly let mom fifty fillings to three pounds an acre,—(w) Polyd. 
Virg. Angl. Har. lib. xxvi. p. 729. Camdeni Britannia, p. 618. Lord Ba- 
con's Hiitery ©: Hen, VII. p. 279. Amongſt the kavens of England in the pere- 
grinatiens of Ductur Board. 
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latter ſtill continues, is the only one this country can boaſt, and 
a creek to Lancaſter, and tho? there is not much to be {aid of its 
trade, yet may 1t be with truth affirmed, that it is more than 
double what it was twenty years ago (x). This ſufficiently 
. ſhows, there is a proper ſpirit in the people of this diftrict, which 

ſuch an encourazement as has been mentioned would quickly 
enable to produce effects, of which themſclves have no ideas at 
preſent, but which thoſe examples that have been already, and 
will be hereafter produced, may eaſily excite in the minds of 
thoſe, who are willing to afford a reatunable degree of attention 
to ſuch ſubjects. 

Tux ſecond part of this county, which is comprehended be- 
tween Weſtmorland, which divides Fournets from the reſt of 
Lancaſhire, and the river Ribble or Ribbel, was called by the 
Saxons Acmunde-Neſſe, by the Normans Agmonderneſs, and 
now commonly Andernes, extends twenty-five miles from north 
to ſouth, and about twelve from eaſt to welt (y). It is not only 
a much larger country than the former, but wears alio a better 
appearance; and, as things ſtand at preſent, is inconteſtab! 
richer, fuller of towns, has more manutactures, and enjoys a far 
greater proportion of trade and commerce, which is chielly to 
be attributed to its having ſeveral ports; as Lancaſter upon the 
Lone, or Lune; Poulion upon the river Ware; and Preiton on 
the Ribble; all of which, tho? but of late years, are in a thriv- 
ing way, and of conſequence the country about them improving 
(z). But notwithſtanding all this, 1t would undoubtedly be no 
detriment to thoſe ports, a certain and no ſmall advantage to this 
part of the ſhire, if a commodious harbour could be opened im- 


mediately upon the ſea, becauſe none of thee ports, at leait in 
their preſent condition, can admit veſſels of any great ſige, which 


are ever neceſſary to an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce, {or 
whichthis part of the iſland is perfectly well ſituated, and abounds 
with every thing requiſite to ſupport it (4). 

IN ſucha port, the neceſſary conveniencies being provided, ſhips 
might be built, and the timber drawn from the foreſts of W yer- 
dale and Bowland (5b). This would render many ol the commo— 
dities highly valuable, of which, in their pretent ſtate, they make 
little or nothing; ſuch as tine clays of diffcrent forts, fit for the 
uſe of potters and pipe-makers; and contribute, perhaps, to 
the invention and ſetting-up of new manuiactures, and the um- 


(x) Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, Mulloy de 
Jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 324. Crouch's Vicw of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, p. 
383. (y) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 84. Camdeni Britannia, p. 616. 
Lambardes Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 196.—{z) Additions to 
the Engliſh tranflation of Camden's Britannia, Salimou's New Survey of England, 
vol. ii. p. 641, 642, All the modern deſcriptions ef this ſhire.—-( a) Futicr's 
Worthies of England, p. 105, 106. Beawes's Merchants Direftory, p. 5 — 
(6) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 84. Additions to the Eng lith tranſlation of 
Camden's Britannia. Salmon's New Sutvey of England, vol. ii, p. 643. 
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provement and extenſion of thoſe that have been ſet up already; 
ſince every thing may be expected from the induſtry ot a people, 
who, before Leland's time, extracted pure {alt from ſea ſand, by 
a troubleſome operation tmcecd, but which nevertheleſs indicated 
both parts and patience (). hey collected heaps of ſand upon 
the ſea ſhore, which, by being ofien wet and dry, were richly 
impregnated, and upon theſe they poured ſea- water till the ſand 
became freſh. I his water they firſt evaporated in the ſun, and 
then boiled with fluw fires made of turf, out of their moſſes, till 
it produced a clean white falt (4). In proceſs of time, and in 
conſequence even of the firſt attempts, this country would be more 
fully peopled, when it would be expedient, or rather it would 
become abtolutcly neceſfary to cultivate their moſſes, which are 
large traQs of ground at preſent totally uſcleſe, except for Pro- 
ducing turf, which as has been before explained, may be of fome 
importance now, but would ceaſe to be ſo then; and that this is 
very practic able they very well know, trom experience, andhave 
art and other rich manures in abundance ; to that lands which 
are new the worſt, would in a very few years, when commerce 
had furniſhed ſufficient funds, as well as created new demands, 
be made as good ſoil as any in the county (). 

Ov x learned and accurate H ngliſh antiquary was very ſenſible, 
and indeed complains grievoully of the defect of proper materials 
for the hiſtory of this country, which has certainly ſuffered great 
changes, tho? no traces of them are preſerved by any of our an- 
cient writers, ſince the time ot the Romans (50. J Bis wiie and 
great people had, in this part of the county ot which we are now 
treating, at leaſt two very large ftations, the ruins of which are 
yet nerceptible, tho? the beſt judges are very much divided about 
their names (e). It ſeems to me no unreaſonable ſuppoſition that 
things were then in a better ſtate than at preſent ; and tho? I have 
great reverence for the authority f thoſe who appear 
to me to think the contrary, yet I muſt own I cannot kelp 


(e) Leland'sItinerary, vol. v. fol. 14. where he ment ions the village of Cock- 
erham as the Place in Which he ſaw this proceſs performed. Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 616, 617. At the end of Ray's Collection of Engliſh Words. p. 149. —(d) If 
the curious and inguifitty ce reader is diſpoſed to inquire more ſtricly ito this 
racthod, which, ſince the ſalt Ipring diicovered at Barton, is no longer Practiſed 
In Anderneis, his curioſity may be Tully lati:fed by conſulting the ingenious Dr. 
Brownrigg's Art of raking Salt, p. 125,—(e) Leigh's Natural Hiitory of Lanca- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, and the Peak in Derbyſhire, b. 1. chap. iii. p. 35.—(f) Camde- 
ni Britannia, p. 610. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. ii. p. 642.—{g) 
There have been clesriy, an eng'ſt many Roman (tations in Lancaſhire, two 
very remarkable, and that ſeem from their ruins great cities, tho' now dwindted 
inte (he vilogesoi Overiborrow and Rivcheſter, or Ribelcheſter. Camden makes 
the firſt of theſe Brerentonacum, in which he is followed by the learned Dean 
oi Vork: Bazter calls it Brenn-: tonacis Veteranotum. The latter is in Camden“ 
cpiuion Coccium, tho? he was half inclined to Ribodunum. Baxter ſends us into 
Yoikfuire for Coccivim, and will have thi: to be Rigodunum. Mr. Salmon is clear 
tha: Coccium is to be piaced at Ribcheſter, and that the name of Bremetcnacis 

belongs to Lancer. 
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ſuſpecting that the rivers here were once conſiderably deeper, 
and freer from ſand, and conſequently that the tide lowed, and 
they were navigable much higher than in our times (4). But not 
to ĩuſiſt too long upon this ſubjeR, Iwill only take the liberty of 
obſerving, that perhaps an artificial port might be conſtructed on 
the brink of Pilling Moſs, and a large, deep, and well defended 
drain being cut thro? it, would, at the ſame time, and with the 
ſame expenſe, contribute to render it firm land, and furniſh a 
back-water for ſcouring the new-made port. How far this may, 
or may not be practicable, I pretend not to determine ; but at 
all events the obſervation is harmleſs, and no inconvenience 
can ariſe from it (7). 2 
Tux laſt, the largeſt, and the fineſt part of the county hes 
between the two rivers, Ribble and Merſey, extending about 
twenty - two miles from North to South, thirty, and in ſome places 
five and thirty, from Weſt to Eaſt. It may be truly affirmed 
of this, that a more pleaſant or a more plentiful region can 
hardly be found; the air being every where remarkably whole- 
ſome, and the ſoil alſo fruitful, tho? in different degrees, pro- 
ducing in ſome places good wheat, in others fine barley, but at 
the oottom of the mountains eſpecially abundance of oats, and 
thoſe excellent in their kind (4). We may add to theſe, hemp 
and flax, which both grow and are manufactured to great advan- 
tage by the inhabitants. At Barton there is a falt-ſpring, not 
inferior to thoſe in Cheſhire (1). There are clays of various na- 
tures, quarries of ſtone ſerviceable to all manner of purpoles, in 
many parts of this diſtrict. In mines and minerals few countries 
ſurpaſs it; for here are found moſt of the ſeveral forts of alum, 
vitriol, antimony, lead, iron, and copper; the beatiful kennel- 
coal, which is not barely uſeful as fuel, but is alſo converted in- 
to many ſorts of curious toys, which are very neat, elegant, and 
which would be more valuable, it the material of which the 
are made was more ſcarce (n). Here are alio coals of other kinds 
in great plenty; and, which is not a little ſingular, this part of the 
country is very well ſupplied with wood; and to add to all their 


(hb) It ſeems to me that Mr. Salmon is in the right, that Coccium was Ribel- 
cheiter, and that the Romans had a port at the mouth of the river, which has 
been ſwallowed up by the ſea. Before this change 1 conceiv« the river was deeper, 
and che tides flowed higher, ſo that ſmall veſſels went up to Coccium; for therinys 
and anchors found in its neighbourhood, which have ſo much concounded all the 
Antiquaries, could only belong to ſmall veſſels; and perhaps there was a forge 
in the neighbourhood, where theſe and other naval utenſils were made. When 
the port was loſt, Preſton came in its place, and Cuccium fell to ruin.—(:) I: 
will appear in the cloſe of this chapter, that ſomething of this fort is at pretent 
thought practicable elle „here, for the very lame reaions that I think it not im- 
e here.— (4) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. p. 83. Camdeni Britannia, p. 619. 

peed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 75. Brome's Travels over England, 
Scotland, and Wales, p. 230,—{1) Dr. Brownrjgg's art of making ſalt, p. 96 
—(m) Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britanuia. Leigh's Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Lancaſhice, Cheſhire, and the Peak in Derbyſhire, b. i. chap. 
Iv. Salmon's new Survey ef England, vol. ii. p. 647. Beawes's Mielchant's 
DireQtory, p. 580. | 
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other bleſſings, they have vaſt numbers of fine ſheep, and as fair 
and large cattle as any in the kingdom, by which the inhabitants 
are enabled to make immenſe quantities of good cheeſe, which 
however are ſent to domeſtic and foreign markets under the de- 
nomination of Cheſhire, becauſe this improvement firſt prevail- 
ed there (2). 

IT is the peculiar privilege of at leaſt this cor of Lancaſhire, 
that the induſtry of the people is not at all inferiour to the plenty 
naturally afforded by the country in which they dwell. A ſtrong- 
er proof of this cannot be given, than by enumerating a few of 
the larger market towns, and the manufactures for which they 
are famous. Rochedale, upon the river Roche, under the moun- 
tains vpon the Eaſt ſide of this ſhire, is extenſive and populous, 
and, with the villages about it, thrives by various branches of 
the woollen- tyade. Bury, at a ſmall diſtance from it, is chief 
diſtinguiſhed by the inhabitants making kerſey's and half-thicks, 
and has alſoſome ſhare in the cotton fabricks. Bolton is, and 
has been long eſteemed, the great ſtaple of fuſtians (p). Wigan, 
a handſome well- built town, and a rn woes borough, de- 
rives its wealth frem a convenient junction of both coal and iron 
works in its neighbourhood, as well as from coverlets, rugs, 
blankets, and other ſorts of bedding (7). Mancheſter 1s a place 
of ſuch note, and for ſuch a variety of manufactures, that to 
name it is ſufficient ; tho? at the ſame time it may be proper to 
obſerve, that notwithſtanding it is larger, better built, and con- 
tains more people than many cities, yet it is not ſo much as a 
corporation (r). Such is the force of induſtry, unfettered by any 
reſtrictions! ſuch the vigour of ingenuity unreſtrained by fine- 
ſpun regulations! a fact well worthy of being remembered, and 
attentively conſidered. To this we ſhall add Warrington (s) upon 
the Merſey, celebrated, with the villages round it, for making 
that kind of linen called huckabacks, of which, in the weekly 
market here, are fold to the amount of between twenty and 
thirty thouſand pounds a year. 

WHEx the inquiſitive and judtcious reader reflects attentive- 
ly on what prodigious quantities of every different ſpecies of 
goods muſt be made in all theſe places, he will the leſs wonder at 
what has been already ſaid (). of the inland trade and foreign 


(e) Camdeni Britannia, p. 610. Speed's Theatre of Britiſh Empire, fol. 75. 
Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and the Peak in Derbyſhire, b. 
ii. p. 5. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 230. Beawes's 
Merchant's Directory, p. $77, 580.—(p) Beawes's Merchant's Directory, 5. 
$80,—(q) See the article Wigan in Collier's Dictionary, Salmon's New Survey 
of England, vol. ji. p. 674, Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and 
Wales, p.232.—(r) Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. 
Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and the Peak in Derbyſhire, b. 
il. p. 14, 15. Salmon's New ſurvey of England, vol. ii. p. 646.—(s) Additions to 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia, See the article in Collier's dictio- 
nary.,—(t) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 166, 167. 
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commerce of Liverpool, which is the only port within this diſ- 
trict, His ſagacity will enable Lim to connect cauſgs and effects 
from this detail of facts (2). His penetration will enable him to 
diſcern how one ſpecies of induſtry has introduced another, how 
the habit of application has ſpread trom place to place, and how 
the correſpondence and navigationof Liverpool gradually, equaliy, 
and continually extending, gave vent to their ſeveral productions, 
and thereby ſupported, as it ſtill ſupports, he whole (2c). His own 
good ſenſe will ſhow him, that we have not kept him fo long in 
Lancaſhire to little or no purpoſe; but that from meditating on 
what he has ſeen here, he may ſpare himſelf the trouble of goin 
to Holland (x), to learn what parts and pains, {ſeconded hy a 
proper degree of patience, will accompliſh in any country-where 
they are to be found. 

Ix order to ſhow that theſe remarks were made with our eyes 
open, and, tho? with ſenſible pleaſure, not under any prepoſle(- 
ſions, we ſhall mention amongſt ſo many beauties one or two 
defects. In the firſt place, Chat Moſs and Marton Mois are very 
conſpicuous, even in this diſtrict; and perhaps more ot the like 
diſagreeable objects might, on a ſtrict ſcarch, be found y ), 
Ormiſkirk is a large market town, not far flom the ſea, yet 
in a leſs flouriſiing condition than any of the reſt (Z). Might 
not ſome method be contrived to improve both? It there could, 
ſurely nothing would bid fairer than the opening a port upon 
jome little bay of the ſea, in the midſt of the coaſt, between the 
rivers Ribble and Merſey, and making a good road from thence 
to Ormiſkirk, which, with all the adjacent diſtrict, would ſoon 
feel the benefit of ſuch an indulgence ; and, either by the in- 
vention of new, to which this would be the greateſt encou- 
ragement, or the extenſion of old manufactures, largely repay 
the neceſſary diſburſements, to whatever they might amount, 
that ſuch a work could require (a). This would complete the 


{«) When theſe manufactures were firſt ſet up, they made a flow progreſs, 
becauſe the materials were dear, and the workmen incxpert, being imitators 


only of foreign fabricks, as the names of Augſbourg and Miian Futtians plainly 


ſhow. But when they once uſed, atleaſt in part, materials railed here, and be- 
came inventors of new tpecies of goods, all difliculties vaniſhed, and emulation 
ſpread induſtry fiom town to town.—(w) What is chic fly intended to be pointed 
out here, is the difference in reſpect to manufactures between demcilic trade 
and foreign commerce. The former, in about two hundred years, rendered 
them pretty conſiderable; from the latter, in the eighth part of that time, ti 
are grown prodigious.—-(x) It was ſiiſt the policy ot the Flemings, from them 
wiſely adopted by the Dutch, to place ſome ſtaple and ſome manufacture at 
every great town, Why ſhould nod we be, in this retpeCt, as wiſe as our neigh— 
bours ?—( y) Camdeni Britannia, p. 611. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 167, 
168, Saimen's New Survey of England, vol. ii, p. 646.—(s) Leland's ltineraty, 
vol. vii. part 1ſt. p. 56. Camdeni Britannia, p. 612. See ailo the modern deſ- 
criptions of this country.—(a) In regard to the conſtructing new ports, the pub- 
lic is not tied down either in point of place, time, or money; but may at leiſure 
take the proper methods to render thoſe havens the moit commodions, in the 
ſhorteſt ſpace, and with the leaſt charge. 
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felicity of that part of the country now under our contemplation, 
which, in ws preſent condition, is wondertully rich and popu- 
lous, in compariſon of what it was in former times, and even 
within a century paſt; which whoever duly conſiders, and ma- 
turely weighs how it has been brought about, will eafily ſee that 
the ſame methods, properly applied, and ſteadily proſecuted, 
would have the like, or at leaſt proportionable Effects on Four- 
neſs and Anderneſs (5), ſince there is nothing wanting to either 
but ſuch ports as Whitehaven and Liverpool; and theſe no 
doubt might be obtained, if judiciouſly undertaken, with as little 
expenſe as thoſe two ports have coſt ; and what theſe expenſes 
are, when put in the balance againft the advantages derived from 
them, thoſe who are acquainted with our revenue well know (.). 
The evidence, therefore, that ought to determine the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of the meaſure, being entirely in the hand, 
or at leaſt in the power, of thoſe by whom only ſuch works as 
theſe can be undertaken, I have, in this reprefentation, done all 
that a private man can do. 

W are now come to Cheſhire, which noble county, as our 
different ſubjects led us, we have mentioned more than once al- 
ready (4). At preſent, a ſingle diſtrict is all that claims our at- 
tention. This ſhire is bounded by the ſea on the weſt; and tho? 
from the borders of Flint to thoſe of Lancaſhire, between which 
it is confined, it is not above ten or twelve miles at the moſt, yet 
in theſe kingdoms few have a better claim than this to the title 
of a maritime province, as having at leaſt forty miles of coaſt. 
[t derives this benefit from a promontory which ſhoots itſelf into 
che Iriſh ſea, and which Camden from thence, making uſe of a 
Greek term, calls a Cherſoneſe, ſixteen miles in length, and 
irom ſix to eight in breadth, in the midſt of thoſe two great 
Aſtuaries, or firths, of Merſey and Dee (e). This, tho? we 
and no direct notice taken of it in ancient authors, was certainly 
in the hands of the Romans, whoſe twentieth victorious legion 
was ſtationed at Cheſter, then underſtood to be in this penin- 
ſula (/). When the Sax ons were poſſeſſed of this county, Che- 
ſhire became a part of their kingdom of Mercia, and this tract 


obtained the name of Wyrheale (g), which however a learned | 


(3) Additions to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Childrey's 
Britannia Baconica, p. 166—— 169, Leigh's Natura] Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, 
Cheſhire, and the Peak in Derbyſhire —(c) Theſe arguments, fonnded on facts, 
are not only the molt convincing, as Jieing level to every capacity, but are allo 
the ſuoneſt brought to the telt of experience, fince a few trials properly made 
Would for ever clear the pornt.—(d4) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. 
p. 76, 102, 148, 146.—(e) Camdeni Britannia, p. 446. Lambardes Hiſtorical 
and Topographical Dictionary, p. 44s. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire. 
fol. 93.-( f) Bedz Hiſt. Eccle!. Gent. Anglor. lib, ii, cap. 2. Lelandi Com- 
ment, in Cygneam Cantionem, p. 51. Camdeni Eritannia, p. 4479,—(gs) Chro- 
nicon Saxon, p. 96, 96, Lambar des Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p 
448. Leland, in his learned ngtes on hi: poem on the birth of Prince Edward. 
afterwards Edward VI. call this didi Cuiralia, vulgo Wirchale, which be 
deſeribes in his elegy, ves. 573. 
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antiquary will have to be the contraction of two Britiſh words, 
ſignifying the blue or the ſalt ſea (); but this ſeems very im- 
probable, as the word is plainly Saxon. This part of the coun- 
try was miſerably waſted by the Danes, and was far from being 
recovered at the Norman conqueſt, tho? before theſe devaſtati- 
ons it appears to have been well ſettled, and fully peopled. It 
then aſſumed the name of Wilaveſtan, and became one of the 
twelve hundreds into which this county palatine was then divid- 
ed (i). We are told, that it was once a foreſt ; which may be 
true, tho* we know no proof that can be brought to ſupport it; 
much leſs, that ſo it continued until the reign of Edward the 
third (4). What might very poſſibly have given riſe to this noti- 
on, was the ſound of the French name, joined to the new divi-- 
ſion of Cheſhire, about the time of that monarch, when the 
twelve hundreds were reduced to ſeven ; and this which was 
the firſt, recovered its old appellation of the hundred of Wirrall, 
which it has retained ever ſince (I). It contains, by a moderate 
computation, aboye ninety ſquare miles, or about ſixty thouſand 
acres of land. It was anciently reputed to be a tract not over- 
fruitful, tho? always eſteemed, in point of climate, equally mild 
and pleaſant (n). At preſent, in conſequence of the {kill and 
labour of its huſbandmen, there 1s not a richer or a fairer {pot in 
this iſland, abounding with every thing deſirable or neceſlary, 
thick ſet with villages, tho? there 15 not indeed a market town in 
this hundred, but teveral fine parks, and old ieats, and thoſe too 
frequently belonging to families far more ancient than their 
dwellings (2). 

IT is impoſſible to conceive any ſituation more favourable to 
commerce than this is; and yet of this the inhabitants have no 
great ſhare, if we except what ariſes from the thoroughfare to 
Ireland, fixed to the well-known village of Park-Gate, which 
is conſtant, and is, or might be rendered, pretty conſiderable, 
We muſt not however attribute this to the want of a port, tho? 
ſtrictly ſpeaking they have none; but, with regard to all the 
effects of a port, they may be truly ſaid to enjoy both Cheſter 
and Liverpool, and moſt of the creeks dependant upon them (s) 


(+) Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum p. 74, 229, in Britiſh 
Vidr hal, i. e. Aqua ſalſa.— (i) Domeſday Book ſub Titulo Ceſtre-Scire.— 


(„) Webb's deſcription of this hundred, in King's Vale Royal of England, p. 


119.— ({) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. $4. Smith's Treatiſe, in King's Vale 
Royal, p. 27. Sir Peter Leyceſter's Hiſtorical Antiquities, p. 190.—(m),Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 456.— (n) Camdeni Britannia, p. 456. Speed's Theatre of 
the Britiſh Empire, fol. 73. Sir Peter Leyceſter's Hiſtorical Antiquities, p. 192. 
Put the moſt authentic proof ariſes from the arms of all the old families, neat» 
ly blazoned. at the cloſe of Smith's Treatiſe, in King's Vale Royal of England. 
-) Thus Hilbrey, Neſton, Burton-Head, all creeks to Cheſter, are in this 
bundted, which may avail it{elf of both ports in the higheſt degree, if the in- 
habitants had in earneſt a turn to navigation and commerce, which ſome time 
or other will be the caſe. | | | 
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'The reaſon is not leſs ſirgular than the fact itſelf. The peo- 
ple thrive and grow rich, from the ordinary and plentiful pro- 
duce of their lands, for which they have ſeveral markets at 
hand, where they are ſure of diſpoſing of them at a good price, 
and therefore trouble them'elves no farther, Another cauſe, 
or rather another effect of the fame cauie, is their having few 
or no manufactures (). A third, is their being plentifully fur- 
niſned with every thing they could expect from commerce at 
their own doors, and in immediate exchange for their 6wn 
commodities, 

THISE are the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of the county, ex- 
cept that they have more corn, and no ſalt ſprings, at leaſt that 
are diſcovered, It is well known that the ſtaple commodities of 
Cheſhire are mill-ſtones, ſalt, and cheeſe. I his laſt they have 
in Wyrehall in great abundance, which they vend at Cheſter 
on one fide, and at Liverpool on the other, and it is very likely 
have ſome dealings with Wales, and poſſibly much greater with 
Ireland. Our natural hiſtorians, ancient and modern, aſſure us, 
that the peculiar reliſh of Cheſhire cheeſe, juſtly eſteemed little 
if at all inferiour to any in Europe (2), ariſes from ſomething 
peculiar in the paſtures, which they are at great pains to prove, 
tho' we know none by whom it has been denied. However, we 
can hardly think this peculiar privitege ariſes from any occult 

uality in the ſoil, tho' that has been very often and very gravely 
aſſerted (r). We will therefore, without arrogating any thing 
to ourſelves, or pretending to lay the leait reſtraint upon the 
reader's inquiries or opinion, mention what ſeems to be the 
cauſe of that flavour which diſtinguiſhes their cheeſe(s), and 
- which, when mentioned, we conceive will appear in a manner 
ſelf-evident. It ſeems then to be entirely owing to thoſe rocks of 
lalt, or as Dr. Leigh will have it, to that kind of baſs productive 
of {aline particles, which nature has ſo liberally diſtributed, under 
the ſurface ofthe foil, thro' the whole county (/). As a proof of 
this, we ſhall only obſerve, that as the brine ipring at Nampt- 
wich, is the richeſt, and produces the faireſt ſalt, fo the cheeſe 
made at that town, and in its neighbourhood, is allowed to be the 
the moit excellent of any in Cheſhire. (7). An inſtance, 
which, if it is not deciſive in favour of our ſentiment, ren- 
ders it atleaſt ſo very probafzle, chat the public will pardon us for 


(p) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſn Empire, fol. 73. Additions to the 
Eug lich tranfiation of Camden's Britannia. Ali the modern Deſcriptions. — 
> deni Britannia, p. 456. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 
„ irinerary of Fines Moryſon, P. iii. p. 142. Robert's Merchan!t*'s Map of 
Commerce, p. 292.— ) Smith's deſciption of Cheſhire, in King's Vale Royal 
of England, p. 17. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 126. Salmon's New Sur- 
vey of England, vol. 11. p. 649.—(s) Theſe fort of inquiries are exceeding uſe- 
ſn} in many retpeQs, whereas taking up withoccult qualities ſtops all improv- 
ment-.—(t) Leland's Itinerary, vol. v. fol. 81, 82. vol. vii. P. i. fol. 21. Speed's 
Thextre of the Britiſh Empire, fol 73. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 132. 
Adciioas te the Engliſh tranflation of Camden' Britannia. Salmon's New Sur- 
vey of England, vol. it. p. 661 — () Itinerary of Fynes Moryſon, Part iii. p. 
142. Vebd": deſcription of Cheſhirc, in king's Vale Royal of England, p. 68. 
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giving this hint. We may alſo diſcover from hence, that it is 
very tar from being a fanciful, and much leſs a chimerical no- 
tion, that in conſequence of a long ſeries of obſervations, a me- 
thod may be found of judging, with ſome degree of certainty, 
as to the interior contents, from the outward appearance, the 
particular qualities of the water iſſuing from, and the nature of 
the produce on, the lands of any country ; which, if it could 
be done, would be unqueſtionably of great utility, and contri- 
bute not a little to an eſtabliſhment of proper ſtaples, which are 
the genuine ſources of wealth, by the help of ſkill and labour, 
(without which it 1s of little benefit to ſociety) in every the re- 
moteſt corner of the Britiſh dominion (w.) 

THERE is little more to be ſaid in reference to this county, 
which, ſince the improving of certain ſoils by marling has been 
thoroughly underſtood and generally practiſed, may, in point 
of cultivation, be conſidered as a model; and what effects this 
has had on the manners of the people, and their ways of living, 
may be collected by comparing things in their preſent ſituation 
with accounts of them in foriner times, by authors of unqueſ- 
tionable veracity (x). This county, that was ever remarkable 
for its plenty, hath had that plenty much heightened by this 
management; ſo that perhaps there are very few hires, even in 
South Britain, the ſtaples of which produce an higher profit to 
the poſſeſſors ()). To this we may attribute what has been 
before-mentioned, their flackneſs in manufactures, and which 
appears from their {ending moſt of their rock-ſalt to Liverpool, 
and other parts of Lancaſhire, where it is boiled in ſea-water, 
and rendered fit for uſe (z). The farther improvement of this 
county therefore, in this and other reſpects, as well as the ex- 
tenſion of its commerce, all of which are very practicable, muſt 
be expected from the increaſe of its inhabitants; and this we 
may ſafely predict will certainly come to paſs, from the general 
plenty init, and the greatages to which, they live, as well as their 
vigorous conſtitutions; circumſtances that in the courſe of things 
can hardly fail. Indeed, upon the ſkirts of the county, and 
where the lands are leſs rich, ſomething of this ſort begins alread 
to appear; ſuch as the making mohair buttons at Macclesfield, 
and of gloves and purſes at Congleton ; ſo that by degrees, and 
the intercourſe between the inhabitants of theſe and other towns 
in the county, and their connexions with the moſt induſtrious 
part of Lancaſhire, this inclination may ſpread, to the great bene- 
tit of the people in general, but more particularly to the public, 


(40) This matter will be farther explained in another part of this work. — 
(x) Conſult Smith's general view of the county and people of Cheſhire in King's 
Vile Royal of England, and compare what he ſays with modern deſcriptions.— 
O) Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 78. there is a computaticn as to 
which I am now better informed; the neat amount of the duty at Droitwhich 
being, from the 5th of April 1756 to the 5th of April 1757, J. 71,548 19 6 h.— 
(z) Dr. Brownrigg's art of making ſalt, part ii. chap. 6 p. 138. where he takes 
notice that it is now exported to Ireland, and many refineries of rock ſalt ſet 


up there, tho' there Was a law againſt this formerly, which has been ſuffered to 
expire. | 
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which is ever a greater gainer by manufaQurers, than by an 
who are employed ih any other laborious kind of life, becauſe 
they earn more; fare better, wear out more clothes, and of 
courſe pay more taxes, that is, contribute more largely to the 
public ſtock, which ought fo to be laid out, as to be the continual 
lource of przvate good. 

Wr have now, acccording to our former method, paſſed. 
round the north-eaſt and the north-weſt coaſt of South Britain; 
it remains, that we examine in like manner the fouth-weſt and 
ſouth ſhore, with ſo much alſo as looks to the ſouth-eaſt, leav- 
ing the coaſts of Wales to be conſidered afterwards by them- 
ſclves (4). Before we quit theſe parts, however, entirely, a ge- 
neral remark or two may very fitly come in. The counties we 
have ſurveyed are undoubtedly much improved, taking all things 
together, within the ſpace of the two laſt centuries, and ex- 
ceedingly improved within what is already paſſed of the current 
century; which to every true lover of his country, muſt be a 
very grateful and pleaſing obſervation; nor ought it to afford us 
leſs comfort to diſcern, that tho? they have been thus indiſputa- 
bly improved, yet we have clearly ſhown that they are ſtill ca- 
pable of very many, and thoſe too much greater improvements; 
towards which nothing can ſo much contribute, as the making 
good roads, and opening new ports (H). That the ſame effects 
will follow from thoſe that ſhall be hereafter made, that we ſee 
and feel have actually proceeded from thoſe that have been made 
within cur own memory, will appear as ccrtain as any thing of 
this kind can poſſibly do, from the peculiar advantages which 
theſe countries have, from produce as well as from their ſitua- 
tion (c), which will enable their inhabitants to carry on many 
valuable and growing branches of commerce, and, in proceſs of 
time, ſtriking out new, more eſpecially to the northern parts of 
Europe, and to our own colonies upon the continent of America, 
with unrivalled facility. Beſides this, they have already drawn, 
and will continue to derive, very great benefits from their cor- 
reſpondence with the Ifle of Man, the north-weſt part of Scot- 
land, and more eſpecially with the north of Ireland, to which 
they ſend coals, corn, ſalt, cheeſe, pewter, tin, and manuiac- 
tures of very different forts, moſt of which are ſpeedily, as well 
as certainly, conſumed (d). I heir imports, in return, are woo), 
ore, ſkins, teathers, hides, which they afterwards manufacture, 
and ſell elicwhere ; ſo that they are at leaſt as much gainers by 
what they buy as by what they ſell, at the ſame time that they 
promote induſtry in thoſe countries, and greatly increaſe their 


.(a) This method ſeemed the beſt calculated to prevent repetitions, and to a- 
void confuſion by intermixing what belonged to different countries.) When 
the inhabitants of any country have reached the ſummit of improvement, which 
is far from being our cale, they muſt naturally decline.—(c) Produce and fitu- 
ation are the pillars on which the firmeſt commercial ſtructures have ever been 
erected, and on theſe our hopes reſt here.— (d) Additions to the Engliſh tranſl a- 


tion of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 114. Beawes's 
Merchant's Directory. p. 575. 578. 580, 
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own navigation, which are points of infinite conſequence to the 
public in general, and, on this account, deicrvt the utmoſt 
attention, and all the encouragement that can be beſtowed upon 
them (e). | 

Tux firſt of the ſouth-weſt counties, of which our preſent de- 
ſign leads us to take notice, is that of Somerſet; which enjoys 
from the bounty of providence, almoſt as many and as ſignal ad- 
vantages as an intelligent mind could with(f). Itis fair, rich, and 
ſpacious, two hundred miles in circumference, containing, ad- 
cording o the uſual computations, upwards of a million of acres ; 
almoſt equal in point of ſize to the iſland of Majorca, which was 
once a kingdom ; as large as all the Proteitant cantons of 
Switzerland, excluſive of Berne; and but very little inferior to 
Saxony Proper (g). The climate every-where excceding mild, 
in the higher parts remarkably heaithy. The foil admirably 
fruitful. The face of the country beautifully diverſitied with 
hills and plains, and except on the confines of Devonſhire (which 
nevertheleſs may hereafter become fo), in moſt places more or 
leſs profitable (4). Hence ariſes a variety of valuable products, 
and ſcenes of ſuch abundance, as are very rarely to be met with 
together: For inſtance, great tracts of land wondertully fertile 
in fine corn; ſeveral diſtinguiſhed by their luxuriant herbage ; 
ſo that, tho nothing is ſo common in regard to molt thires, it is dit- 
ficult however to ſay as to this, whether it excels in arable or in 
paſture lands (i). Some, again, are fit for other purpoſes, ſuch 
as the production of hemp and woad. Thoſe ridges of moun- 
tains which ſeem to promiſe leaſt, from their rough and cragg 
ſurfaces, are, notwithſtanding rich in metals and in coals. In thote 
of Mendip lead and copper, as alſo immenſe ſtores of lapis cala- 
minaris. IT here have been lead mines likewiſe found, in the ver 
oppoſite part of the county, near Dulverten ; and it is highl 
probable, notwithſtanding the num'ers known, and vaſt protits 
alrcady made, there may be as conſiderable mines in places not 
yet wrought, or ſo much as ſuſpected ((). We may add to ali 
theie another natural prerogative which this county enjoys, of 
being watered by many fine rivers, ſuch as the Avon, the Parrat, 
the 'T hone, & c. which conduce alike to its fertility, convenience in 


(e) I came to the knowledge of theſe particulars by comparing ſome extra®t; 
from the Cuſtom-houſe books in beth kingdoms.— () Leland's Ltjnerary, vol. 
ii. fol. 50, 64. Camdeni Britannia, p. 161. Speed's Theatre of the Britith Em - 
pire, fol. 23.—(g) Fynes Morylon's Itinerary, part iii. book 3. p. 137. Child- 
rey's Britannia Baconica, p. 32. Templeman's Survey, plate i, xi, xiii.— 
(5) Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 23. Childrey's Britannia Ba- 
conica, p. 32z—4c6. Broome's Travels thro? England, Scotlind and Wales, p. 24. + 
—{i) Additions to the Engliſh tranſtation of Camden's Britannia. Robert's 
Merchant's Map of Commerce, p. 289, 290. Salmon's New Survey of England, 
vol. ii. p. 801 —b0s. (4) Camden Britannia, p. 169. Stukeley's Itinerarum 
Curioſum, p. 801-805.—(!) Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topugraphical Dictionary, 
p. 207. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 23. Philoſophical Fran- 
factions of the Royal Scciety. No. xxvilii. p. 526. No. xxxix. p. 767. 
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which is ever a greater gainer by manufaQurers, than by any 
who are employed 1h any other laborious kind of life, bec ante 
they carn more ; fare better, wear out more clothes, and of 
courſe pay more taxes, that is, contribute more largely to the 
pulAic Mock, which ought fo to be Jaid ont, as to be the contiimg! 
Jonree of vate good, 

We have now, according to out former method, MALIN 
rind the north-eaft and the north well coat of South Britain; 
t remaſs, that we exarriine in Hee manner the fouthowet ant 
fonth fene, with fo mich allo a3 Vooks to Hi fonth cafl, lex 
ing the caſtle of Wales to be confidered aft wards by them 
ſelves (uv), Before wer quit thee Br however, entirely, a „, 
moral teeth of two may vetTy (ly come un, The cute wo 
Wave fur veyed ate mndonbtedly meh improved, taking all thin: 
tofgethit, within the ſpace vf the two lafl centurice, and «© 
cerdingly Wproved within what is already paſſed of the guten 
eentiiry g which to every wine lover of Ibis conntry, muſl I 4 
very grateful a fl plonting obſervation £ mor Huh Wo allo 
15 6 MULLIN fro . In, that thi? they hn ve en SITE cpu 
bly improved, vor we have cloarly thown that they are ien 
pablo of very many, and thoſe ten nun h greater mprovements ; 
aware which nothing can fo much contribute, as the makin 
prod roms, and opening new ports (4), That the fame effect; 
will ena Nun thole that (hall le herealte 1 made, that wer (4 


Ante have atually proceeded from thote that have been made 


within on own memory, will appear as certain as ay thing of 
this kind gun poſlibly %, from the pectin milvantayes which 
eee MILLIE nv, (rom proline as well as hom then un 
ane), which will enable then mmhabiants to carry on many 
valuable and growing bran hes of commerce, and, in proceſs of 
ime, (riking out new, more elpecially oO the nonthern parts ll 
rope, and to our own colonies pon he continent of inert ft, 
with wnrivalled facility. Beſides this, they have alrcady drawn, 
and will continue to derive, very great benehts from their cor- 
reſpondence with the Ile of Man, the north-well part of Scot - 
land, and more ofpecially with the north of Ircland, to which 
they fend goals, corn, (alt, cheeſe, pewter, tin, and manula« 
tures of very diflerent forts, moſt of which arc tpeedily, as well 
ns certainly, contumed (4), hen imports, in return, are wool, 
ore, eins, feathers, hides, which they after wards manutacture, 
and icll elfewherc ; ſo that they are at leaft as much gainers by 
what they buy as by what they (ell, at the tame time that they 
promote induſtry in thote countries, and greatly increale their 
(a) This method ſeemed the beſt calculated to prevent repetitions, and to a- 
void contuſion by intermixing What belonged to dijfler ent countries, -= When 
the inhaditants of any country have reached the ſummit of improvement, which 
is tar Rom ** our Cale, they mull naturally decline, —(c) Produce and ſitu— 
ation are the pillars on which the firmeft commercial (truQures have ever been 


erected, and on theſe our hopes reſt here. —(d) Additions to the Engliſh tranſla- 


tion of Camden's Rritannia. Atlas Maritimus ea Commetcialis, p. 114. Beawes's 
Merchant's DireQoty. p. 575, 558. 580, 
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72 
own navigation, which are points of infinite conſequence to the 
public in general, and, on this account, Jdeorve the utinol? 
attention, and all the cncour ageme un nta he bejtowed v pon 
them to. 

u firſt of the fouth-wefl counties, of which our preſent dc - 
fin leads us to take notte, 15 that of Somonriet; which enjons 
hom the bounty of providence, almoilt as many and as ftronal ad 
vantages as an intellhyent nnd cont] with (7), lu tau, teh. and 
(pacions, two hundred miles in carcunogence, conanmng, a: 
cording o the vin: al computations, = ards of a million of acre 
almoſl equal in point of t17e to the and of Majorca, which was 
owe a kingdoin ; as large as oll the roten cantons of 
Switzerland, exclutve of Pornce ; and but vers Inte mteron to 
n von Proper (e The «lnate every- whore exceeding mug, 
in the hip her parts remarkably healthy. Lhe ton nMrably 
{tinittul The tace of the country beantiinlly divortificd with 
hills and plains, and except on the confines of Dovonthine (winch 
neverthele!s may herealtter become to), in mort places noe or 
lets profnable (4), Hence ances a vanicty of valuable products, 
and tcences of fuch abundance, as are very tach to be met with 
together : For inflance, great tracts of land wondertully tertile 
in hne corn ; feveral diflingemithed by then sun tant hertape ; 
fo that, tho' nothing enn 10 roy ard Somofl thircs, it 1: 1; 
hoult however (0 fav as to this, u hether it excels in arable or in 
paſture lands (+), Some, again, arc fit tor other purpoes, tuck 
as the production of he mp and won, Thoſe ndges of moun- 
tans which foom to promite af, trom thei ron h and craviry 
turtaces, arc, notwithtlanding rich in metals and in coals. In thote 
of Mendip lead and copper, as allo umment« (torcs of Taps cala- 
mMinans. TI here have been lead mines hkewile lound, in tho ve ry 
oppotite part of the county, near Dulverton ; and it Jun 
probable, notwithttanchng the num ers known, and vaſt pro tits 
already made, there may be as confiulerable mines in places not 
vet wrought, or fo mue h as \u{peced (7). \e may add to ali 
theſe another natural prerovgaliy e which this county enjoys, ot 
being watered by many tine rivers, tuch as the Avon, the Parrat, 
the '1 lone, & cu hich conduce alike to its fertility , Convenience in 


(e 1 came to the knowledee of theie particulars by comparing ſome extra; 
from the Cuitom-houlte books in both kingdoms.—( 7?) Leland's Itinerary, vol. 
. fol, co, 64, Camdeni Britannia, p. 161, Speed's Theatre of the Rritiſh Lin- 
pire, ol, 23.--(g) Fynes Mozrylon's Itinerary, part iii, book 3. p. 137. Child- 
re ve Ren Baconica, p. 32. Templeman? Survey, plate i, xi, Xt, 
(4) Specd's Theatre of the Brit im Empite, fol. 23. Childrey's Britannia Ba- 
cones, p. zi—46 Rroome's Travels theo' England, Scotlind and Wales, p. 24. 
—{;) Additions to the Engliſh tranſtation of Camden's Britannia. Robert's 
Merchant's Map of Commerce, p. 289, 290. Salmon's New Survey of Engiang, 
vol. ii. p. Soi —$0c — Camden Britannia, p. 169. Stukeley's Itinerarium 
Curioſum, p. $01-80z.—(/) Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, 
P. 207. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 23. Philoſophical Tran- 
factions of the Royal Society. No. xxviii. p. 526. No. xxxix. p. 767. 
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carrying on various manufactures, and to its inland navigation (m); 
fo that even upon this ſlight ſuperficial view, it will be ſufficient- 
ly evident, that very few countries, whether in this or any other 
kingdom, are capable of ſupporting a Jarger number of people 
in proportion to their extent; nay, which is more, ſupporting 
them, with a moderate aſſiſtance from their own induſtry, in a 
ſtate of greater aMuence, or of enabling them̃ to complete their 
ovyn felicity, by ſending the produce of their lands and labours a; 
well to foreign as to domeſtic markets; which certainly are the 
deciſive points, that, to the beſt judges of things of this nature, 
can alone juſtify the epithets that we have beſtowed upon it. 

Ir is not the ſole praiſe of Somerſetſhire that nature has done 
ſo much in her behalf, we muſt alſo allow that the inhabitants 
have, in a good meaſure, made a right uſe of her gifts; in con- 
ſequence of which, the country 1s not barely capable of bein 
enriched, but, which is not always the caſe in like circumſtan- 
ces, really is ſo. Their huſbandmen, by aſſiduous tillage, extract 
prodigious crops of different ſorts of grain, and draw great ſums 
from what is fold into the adjacent counties (2). They raiſe as 
large cattle here as in Lincolnſhire, and feed many more than 
they breed, from whence they derive no ſmall profit (). If 
there be any cheeſe in this iſland that diſputes the preference 
with Cheſhire, it is that of Chedder, which many prefer even to 
Parmeſan (5). Beſides the hizh-priced Chedder cheeſe, the or- 
dinary dairies of this county afford a great deal more of that com- 
modity than they conſume, ſo that many hundred tons are carried 
yearly out of the county, particularly to Morden fair (4). The 
produce of their mines is very conſiderable ; immenſe quantities 
of bra's are manufactured in the neighbourhood of Briſtol, out 
of Mendip Hills; and their lead is allo exported to a great 
amount (r), But notwichſtanding the wealth flowing from theſe 
ſtaples, they have (if we may to ſpeak) mines above-ground that 
yield infinitely more. I heir mountains and their plains are co- 
vered with multitudes cf ſheep, the wool of which, however, 
falls ſhort of ſupplying their numerous manufaQures (-) It 6 
not this or that branch of the woollen trade by which they 


(m) Camdeni Britannia, p. 168. Stukeley*'s Ttinerarivum Curioſum, p. 142. 
Broome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wals, p. 34.—(s) Additions 
to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Robert's Merchant's Map of 
Commerce, p. 289, 290. All the modern deſc:iptions.—(s) Theſe and other 
circumſtances I have received from gentlemen living in, and well acquainted 
with the ſtate of the county.—(p) Robert's Merchant's Map of Commerce, 
p. 289. Haughton's Collections relative to Huſbandry and Trade, vol. i. p. 402. 
Additions to Camden's Britannia.——(g) Beauwes's Merchaat's Directory, p. $8:. 
—(r) I have ſeea a petition to parliament in the reign of William III. ſetting 
forth, that many towns ſubſiſted in Somerictfhire by the braſs manufacture; 
and that, by the encouragement and affiitance of the legiſlature, this country 
might be rendered the chief, if not the only ſtaple of braſs, as Sweden is of 
copper: And therefore praying a duty upon latten wire.—(s) A plan of the 
Engliſh Commerce, p. 86, 87. Beaywe:'s Merchant's PiteGory, p. 582. 
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thrive, but they carry on, and carry on with ſucceſs, almoſt all | 
its variety of manufactures, from the fineſt broad cloth down to v of 
different kinds of ſtockings ; ſo that many of their villages are, | 
ſince the beginning of this century, twelled into towns; and 11 
ſome of their towns, from the number and wealth of their inha- 
bitants, may vie with, indeed outvie, cities (t). The vale of l 
Taunton Dean, in reſpe& to its amazing fertility, is only ſur— x j 
paſſed by the induſtry of its inhabitants; which is a point we may if 
affirm to be extremely worthy of notice, ſince it very rarely hap- | 
pens in this kingdom, or in any other, that where, from the na- 
tural fecundity of the ſoil, a plentiful ſubſiſtence may be had with 
very little labour, the people ſhould nevertheleſs apply them- 
ſelves, vigorouſly and ſteadily, to manual arts (%. There is no- (48 
thing in this account exaggerated ; it is a ſketch rather than a | 9 
picture; and if it was our buſineſs, or the compaſs of our work | 
would allow us to treat thele things minutely, we have it abun- 


Oo 
dantly in our power to ſet them in much ſtronger and fuller 


lights, without the tmalleſt violation of truth. 
Wr have done ſome degree of juſtice to the natural advanta- 
ges, and to the diſpoſition of the inhabitants of this opulent dif- 
trict. We are now, which is a point of juſtice alſo, to mention 
its defects, for defects it has, and conlequently it may receive | 
improvements. There are very extenſive tracts of lands, of !eve- | 
ral kinds, which tho” they are not abſolutely uſeleſs, yet are certain- 
ly fo to a great degree; and tho' ſome profit may be drawn from 
them, vet there is no queſtion to be made, that by proper ma- 
nagement, they might be rendered infinitely more valuable than 
they are(w). Sedgmore, and ſeveral other moors that lie contigu- 
ous to it, and comprehend in the whole, according to the moſt ac- 
curate ſurveys, ſeveral thouſand acres, have been always reputed a 
diſcredit to ſo fine a country (x). Brentmarſhes, and the low 1 
watry grounds that ſtretch themſelves to a large extent on that 1 
ſide, fall likewiſe under this deſcription; and we may ſay the 
ſame of Cannington Fens, and the miry tracts in their vicinity, 
with others of a ſimilar nature in ſeveral diſtricts of this county (Y). 
To which we may add, tho? ſome parts of them begin of late 


* * _ — —— 


() I am very well apprized, from particular information, that many of theſe N 
towns have, at preſent, nothing near the nua ber of inhabitants they were ſaid þ V4 
to have in Queen Anne's reign, but I doubt thoſe were but random gueſſes Wor 
and therefore, from theſe more moderate and accurate computations I take my a 
ſtate of thing*.—(s) Robert's Merchant's Map of Commerce, p. 289, 299. See 10 
the article of Taunton Dean in Collier's Dictionary. Childrey's Britannia Baco- 179 
nica, p. 32-45.—{w) See a diſcouiſe concerning the time when England was fiſt 
divided into ſhires, by Mr. James Ley, afterwards Earl of Marlborough, amonęſt 4 
the diſcourſes of eminent Antiquaries, publiſhed by Thomas Hearne.— (&) Le- | ly 

| 


lands Itinerary, vol. ii, fol. 5i. Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong the third. Child- 
rey's Britannia Baconica, p. 32.— (%) Camdeni Britannia, p. 167. Sir William 
Dugdale's Hiſtory of Imbaaking and Draining, chap. xx. 
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to be encloſed, much larger diſtricts of heathy downs and wide. 
ſpread commons, which are, comparatively ſpeaking, poor and 
barren, tho” not like the marſhes (z): For theſe are not barely 
unimproved, but which is much worſe, in their preſent conditi- 
on at leaſt, are equally noiſome and noxious ; prejudicial alike 
to health and induſtry ; yielding ſmall and precarious advantages 
to their poſſeſſors; interrupting the free intercourſe, more eſ— 
pecially in the winter feaſon, between the better cultivated parts 
of the country, being in this reſpe& very injurious to trade, and 
producing few or no emoluments to balance theſe apparent and 
real inconveniencics (a). 

YET theſe moors, marſhes, heaths, and fens, are, after all, 
but the bad effects of what has been ever eſteemed, and ought to 
be eſteemed, one of the principal benefits beſtowed by providence 
on the fineſt countries, and which hath been already celebrated 
as one great prerogative of this; that is, a variety of wack rivers 
and leſſer ſtreams, which, by their extravaſations produce as emi- 
nent miſchiefs, as, when reſtrained cor reduced within proper 
bounds, they procure ſignal and extenſive benefits (5). It 1s 
therefore an aſſertion that will admit of little debate, that if thoſe 
heaths and commons were properly encloſed and cultivated, as 
they might be, and as ſome portions of this fort of ground have 
been ; and if theſeboggy traAs of land could be thoroughly drained, 
and rendered firm and dry, they would not only ceale to be, what 
they now are, the diſgrace of this fair and fertile region, but 
would likewiſe become as rich, as fruitful, and as pleaſant, as 
any other parts of the country (c). In this light they would be 
conſiderable acquiſitions to the ſeveral kinds ot huſhancry alrea- 
dy introduced, and might alto make room for many new ones: 
that have not vet been praQiied, and for which lands new 
drained would be peculiarly fit: and, after large profits drawn 
from them by fuch improvements, would be rendered more 
proper than otherwife they would have been for either arable 
or paſture grounds (4). | 

W may trace the exiſtence of theſe marſhes up as 
high as perhaps we can trace any thing, at leaſt with equal 
certainty, in our hiſtory. It was in them the Cangi tock. 
ſhelter from the Romans, who have left indubitable proocts 


(2) Such as Quantock Hills, Blackdown, Leighdown, Rawley Hills, Hatch- 
wood, and ſeveral other tracts either unimproved or but very imperfectly. .—— 
(2) The advantage of feeding cattle in theſe marſhes would not be leſſened by 
draining, unleſs the proprietors found it more profitable, to convert them when 
drained to {ome other uſes.— (6) Camden Pritannia, p. 161-175, Drayton's 
Polyolbion, Song the third. Fuller's Worthies in Somerletſhire.—(c) Herodot. 
Hiſt. lib. i, ii. Strabonis Geograph. lib. xvi, xvii, Plin. Nat. Hiſtor. lib. v. 
Fman. van Meteren, Kederlondfchs Hiſtorie, B. xxvili. Janicon, Etat, preſent 
de la Republique des provinces Unies, Tome ii. chap. xi, xi. 1 4: chap. xv. 
F. 3, 8, 6. chap. xviii. F. 1, 2, 3.—(d) Gabriel Reeve's Father's Legacy to his 
ſons for the improvement of barren lands, 40, 1679, Su William Duygdale's 
preface to his hiſtory of Imbanking and draining. c 
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of their becoming at length maſters of this country (e). 
Here the Britons made their laſt efforts againſt the Saxon power; 
and here the body of the mighty Arthur was interred (/). Hither, 
in their turn, the Saxons reſorted, when the beſt part of the 
kingdom was turned into a deſait by the Danes: And, in the 
FEN of NosBLEs, Alfred is {aid to have pl nned that excellent 
conſtitution, that (ſtem of mild obedience, or rather of rational 
liberty, which, as the firſt of bleſſings, was derived to us from 
one ot the wiſeſt and beſt of men (g). "Thus we fee that, how- 
ever uſeleſs now, there were ſeatons, when, us in Ireland; theſe 
watery moraſſes were looked upon as a kind of natural tortitica- 
tions. In more lettled times however, when iuch retreats were 
not neceſſary, endeavours were exerted, and thoſe too not alto- 
gether without effect, tor reclaiming theſe moors and marſhes, 
and tor overcoming, in the mean time, the principal incommodi- 
ties which they occaſioned. 

THE chief inſtrument, in this reſpect at leaſt, it. I miſtake 
not, was the erecting convents or religious hou!tes on fuch {pots 
as were moſt proper for this purpole, 'of which many examples 
might be given. To inſtance only in a few. King Alfred found- 
ed a benedictine monaltery in Athelncy, where there was little 
more than iwo acres of hrm ground in the midſt of impaſſable 
marſhes, eccahoned by the overflowings of the rivers Perrot and 
Thone, a few miles below "Taunton; which was much improv- 
| ed, and conſiderable portions of land recovered by the care of the 
| abbots, who had the title of lords, tho” no leat in paritament (g). 
Michelney or Muchelney, that is, much water, another marth 
Hand, at the confluence of the rivers Ivel and Perrot, had a con- 
vent erected by king Ina, or, as is commonly believed, by king 
Ethelſtan, which ſubſiſted to the general diſſolution of rdligiou: 
houſes (4). But, to the purpoſe we have now in view, there is 


(e) Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. cap. 32. Camdeni Britannia, p. 363. A Diſcourſe 
upon the Roman Antiquities dilcovered near Conquell in Somertetſhire,ſuppoled 
to be the place where the conqueſt of Britain, by the Romans, was completed. 
y an anonymous author. Publiſhed by Thomas Hearne at the end of Peter 
Langtoff's Chronicle. —{( f) Gulielmus Malweſburientis de Antiquitate Glaſto— 
nienſis Ecclefiz, p. 43, 44, 47- Adami de Domerham Hiſtoria de Rebus geliis 
Glaſtonienſibus, fol. 72, a. Robert of Glouceſler's Chronicle, fol. 134. Lelandi 
Aiſertio Artburii, fol. 21, 22, 23. Camdeni Britannia, p. 166.— (f) Aſſerius de 
Rebus geſlis ZMliredi, p. 33. Chron. Saxon. p. 85, Sir John Spelman's life of 
King Alfred the Great, p. 165. This iſland, from the King's taking ſhelter 
therein, with the few Saxon Lords who had the courage and loyalty to adhere 
to their Sovereign in his diſtrels, received the, name of Athelingaigge, i. e. 
NoLilium laſula.—(g) Ex MS. Biblioth. Cottoniana, ſub Eftgie Neronis, D. 2. 
fol. 86. Guliel, Malmeſbur, de Geſtis Regum Anglorum, p. 44. Monaſt. An- 
glican. tom. i. p. 202. Reyner, Apoſt. Benedict. tom. ii. p. 132. Tanner's 
Notitia Monaſtica, p. 196.——(b) Gulielm. Malrneſburienſis de Antiq. Glaſton. 
p. 111. Monaſt. Anglican. tom. 1. p. 197. Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, p. 196. 
in Burton's Catalogue, which is commonly ca led Speed's, the lands of this ab- 
bey are valued at 498 16 3. I have {cen ſome extracts from the Regiſter of 
this religious houſe, by which it appears, the Monks, or their tenant», culti- 


vated Woad, or, as they call it, Wode, and a curious account of their method 
in managing 'of it. 


One 


* 
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one above all the reſt; Glaſtonbury, which is ſaid to have been 
the firſt, and came by degrees to be one of the richeſt abbeys in 
England (1). An abbot of Glaſtonbury ran a cauſeway of ſtone 
and gravel eight miles over the morals, extending from Somerton 
to Bridgwater, which to this day bears his name, and is called 
Graylock's Foſſe ((). Another abbot, at infinite expenſe, 
erected a fair ſtone church on the high mountain that overlook; 
Glaſtonbury, and is called the Torr; which, tho” now fallen to 
ruin, yet the ſpire, as high as the church was long, being ſtill 
preſerved, ſhows plainly to what end it was built, being an emi- 
nent and moſt uſeful fea-mark (7). Athird abbot raiſed the great 
ſluice, by which a large diſtri is defended from the waters, wit! 


which it would otherwiſe have been overflowed (mm). There might 


be much weakne's, wickedneſs, and ſuperſtition among thete 
monks, more eſpecially in later times, but theſe mighty and mag. 
nificent works, raiſed and maintained for public utility, are not 
marks.of weakneſs, wickedneſs, or ſuperſtition, and therefore 
deſerve to be recommended (n). For the ſame purpoſe of re- 
covering, or at leaſt preſerving the lands, there were, from time. 
to time, royal commiſſions granted, and, in conſequence ot 


theſe, inquiſitions and preſentments made. In the reign of 


king James the firſt a ſcheme was formed for draining the mid- 
land moors, but it was never executed; and yet ſurel there is 
nothing impoſſible or impracticable in ſuch an undertaking (). 
On the contrary, an ingenious and judicious author, whoſe can- 
dour and public ipirit are alike conſpicuous in all his writings, 
has ſhown, and it is expected will more fully ſhow, that it may 
be done caſily, certainly, and at ſmall expenſe (p). 

Wr come now to what is our proper buſtneſs, but to which we 
could not have ſpoken intelligibly, if we had treated this ſubject 
in another manner than that we have hitherto followed, Ihe 
coaſt of Somerſetſhire receives the Briſtol channel into an ex- 


(i) Monaft, Anglican. tom. i. p. 1. tom. ii. p. 837. Reyner. Apoſt. benedi& 
tom. i. p. 2. Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, p. 193. In Burton's Catalogue, the 
revenue is computed at J. 3708 13 4 per annum. In Dugdale's Catalogue, 
J. 3311 7 4. This was the ſum certified by the commitſioners to King Henry 
VIII. as the true value. But upon a ſubſequent ſurvey by Richard Pollard and 
Thomas Moyle, Eſgrs;, which I have carefully peruſed, they were found toamount 
to |, 4085 6 8.—(4) Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of Embanking and Draining, 
p. 3. Dr. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 145, 146.—(7) Johannis Glatt9- 
nienſis Hiſtoria de Rebus Glaſtonienſibus, p. 245%, Adami de Domerham Hittoris 
de Rebus geſtis Glaſtonienſibur, p. 898. Monaſt. Anglican. tom. i. p. 11. It 
appears that this chapel, Which was dedicated to St, Michael, was overthrown 
by an earthquzke, A. D. 1275. and that there was, by a royal charter, an annua! 
fair on the Torr, which began five days betore, and ended on the feaſt of St. Mi- 
chael.—(m) Leland's Itinerary, vol. ii. fol. 42. Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of 
Imbanking and Draining, p. 104. Dr. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 146. 
—(n) It appears from the —y before-mentioned, that the lands of this great 
monattery at the titne of the diſſolution were well let, thoroughly improved, and 
their parks, woods, coppices, meadows, commons, fiſhponds, &c. in the moſt re- 
gular order.,—(s) Lelanv's Itinerary, vol. ii. fol. 42. Regiſtrum de Glaſton. Sir Wil- 
liam Dudgdale's Hiſtory of Imbanking and Draining, chap. xx.—(p) Dr. Tucker, 
in his lolid aud (calible ſpeciinen of the ELsMEtNTs of COMMERCE. 
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tenſive bay, which fgrms a kind of ſemicircle, and, if we con- 
ſider the indented outline of the ſhore, extends twenty leagues 
(9). At the northern extremity is the famous port of Briſtol, 
but between that and Bridgwater there is nit, if 1 remember 
right, ſo much as a creek. A few miles to the u ſt of Bridgwa- 
ter ſtands Watchett, called by the Saxons Weced or Weched— 
port, an ancient, and once a conſiderable port, but now in a 
very indifferent ſtate, notwithſtanding ſeveral ac ot partament 
for repairing and reftoring it C). Minshead, anciently written 
Munikved, is in a much better condition; the town is neat and 
well-built; and tho' the harbour 1s not large, yet it is very fafe 
and convenient, capable of receiving large ſhips, and much im- 
proved from repeated aſſiſtance given by the legillature (). 
Weſt from hence lies Porlock bay, and the town of Porlock, 
which was..heretofore a haven of ſome note; tho” at preſent it 
is little regarded (?). But if once the marſhes and fens were well 
drained, the leſs profitable grounds encloſed, or otherwite turned 
to advantage, and firm ſubſtantial roads made to theſe towns, by 
which the communication between all parts of the county, in all 
ſeaſons, was rendered perteclly open and commo.lous tor car— 
riages of every kind, there is no doubt that they would again re- 
vive; and in proportion as the country near them became 
thoroughly cultivated, well-peopled, and the produce of their 
mines and manufactures, for there are ſome in this neighbout- 
hood, and might be more, tranſported directly to foreigu mar- 
kets, initcad of being conveyed, as now they moſtly are, coaſt- 
wile to Briſtol, and the manufactures from tome of their buſieſt 
towns by land carriage, (mark the benefit of good roads) to Lon- 
don as well as Exeter, from whence they are exported, the face 
of affairs would quickly change, and this part of Somerſetſhire 
wear as florid a complexion as any other (:). It is therefore 
hardly to be conceived that in a county where the inhabitants 
poſſets ſo many and fo great bleſſings ; know experimentally the 
prodigious benefits ariſing from induſtry, as well when applied to 
improvements as to manufactures; have ſuch a ſenſe of the im- 
portance of trade; and from the weight of taxes and poor-rates, 
where-ever it withdraws, feels the los of it ſo heavily ; man ar- 
guments ſhould be neceſſary to perſuade them to the very few 
undertakings which are requiſite to make them ſtill happier than 


(2) Speed's Theatre of the Britich Empire, fol. 23. Camdeni Britannia, p. 
161. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 32.—(r) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 105, 
126, 129. Lambarg's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 483. Cam- 
deni Britannia, p. 161. Stat. 6 Annz, a private act. 7 Geo, I. cap. 14.— 
(s) Sir Robert Cotton's, commonly cited as Prynne's Records, p. 464, 485, 460. 
Camdeni Britannia, p. 161. Stat. 12 Will. III. cap. 9, 10. 10 Anne cap. 24. 
11 Geo. II. cap. 8.— (t) Chron. Saxon. p. 105, 166, Leland's Itinerary, vol. it, 
fol. 63. Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 276.—(s) This 
would very little, if at all, affect the trade of Briſtol; for this would be carry- 


ing on a new trade thro' new channels, and only ſuch z trade as could got be 
conveniently carried en by the old. 


they 
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they are (uv). But inſtead of multiplying theſe I will conclude 
with this remark ; that by the propoled improvement of their 
country, their ſtaple commodities will be certainly increaſed ; 
more ro:m afforded for the cultivation of woad, hemp, flax, 
rape, teazels, & c. and theſe commodities being, as far as ma 

be, uſed and wrought up by their own people; carried either 
by their boats or waggons to their own havens ; their commerce 
muſt from thence become the moſt gainful, and, which is of as 
great conſequence, the beſt fixed, and its continuance moſt et- 
fetually ſecured. 

We have already mentioned the happy ſituation of Devon- 
hire, as lieing between two ſeas, and in that eſſential circum- 
tance unrivalled by any, except Cornwall, which however it 
far ſurpaſſes in regard to f1ze, being, next to Yorkſhire, the 
largeſt in South Britain (x.) It is in this reſpect, indeed, very 
remarkable, containing as much land as forms the dominion of 
the republic of Genoa on the continent; not inferior to all the 
Balearic iſlands, which were once a monarchy ; and twice the 
fire of Algarve, which is ſtill ſo (y). In point of climate, the 
vicinity of the ſea preſerves it from piercing cold, and yet, in 
the winter, the weather is frequently ſharp, and more frequent— 
ly windy. The country 1s very beautifully interſperſed with 
hills and vales; and the {oil is no leſs various, in lome places na- 
turally fertile, made ſo in others by the labour and ſkill of the 
huſbandman (2). Yet in this, as well as in the former county, 
are ſome heaths and moors, the ſurface of which being pared 
off by the inhabitants, is firſt dried, then burnt, and the aſhes, 
ſometimes mixed with lime, ploughed into the earth; which 
method of cultivation, from its being practiſed here, has received 
the name of Devontheering or Denſhering (4.) Upon the whole, 
we may juſtly ſtyle it a rich and pleaſant country; ſince, in dit- 
ferent parts, it abounds in all ſorts of grain, produces abundance 
of fruit, feeds great numbers of cattle and ſheep, has mines of 
lead, iron, and filver, but chiefly of tin, in which formerly it 
exceeded Cornwall, tho? now far its inferior, becauſe, perhaps the 
people are fallen into methods of labouring to more advantage; 


(w) It is now a proper ſeaſon for this undertaking, which would find abundant 
employment for all the ſpare hands; and theſe improvements, once made, Would 
zupp!ly immenſe materials, and give thereby freſh ſpirit to the manufactures.— 
(r] Camdeni Britannia, p. 144. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 19. 
Cnitirey's Britannia Baconica, p. 28, 29. Brome's travels over England, Scot- 
kand, and Wales, p. 247.—( y) See Templeman's Survey of the Globe, Pl. i. 
vili, ix.— (z) Camdeni Britannia, p. 144. Riſdon's Survey of Devonſhire, vol. 
1. p. 4. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 19.—(a) Riſdon's Survey 
of Devonſhire, vol. i. part ii. p. 7. Markham's Farewell to Huſbandry, p. 25. 
Gabriel Reeves's Father's Legacy to his ſon, for the improvement of barren and 
walte land, p. 18. Mortimer's Art of Huſbandry, book iv. chap. 2. p. 79. But 


in reality this was the Roman method. and is admitably deſcribed by Virgil, 
Georg. lib. i. ver. 84. & leq, bt 
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for, as we have elſewhere ſhown, manufaQures thrive here, 
and upon the coaſt alſo they have the herring and pilchard 
fiſheries (5). 

THE County of Devon is bounded on the North by the 
Briſtol channel, being directly oppoſite to the coaſt of South 
Wales, and open to the ſouth-eaſt part of Ireland. The ſhore 
proceeding from Somerſetſhire, extends at firſt in a manner due 

weſt, for about five leagues, to Mort bay ; then, turning ſouth, 
the land is very irregularly indented, ſo as to form Barnſtaple bay 
and Biddeford ſound, and continues that courſe to Porlidge ; and 
turning again weſtward, and afterwards advancing north, forms 
that bay which is called Porlidge Mouth, at the extremity of 
which lies Hartland Point, making in the whole ſomething more 
than twelve leagues (c). The country on this fide is not eſteemed 
the moſt fertile part of Devonſhire, but is exceedingly pleaſant, 
finely interſperſed with lofty hills and verdant vallies, in 
which are many large and well-peopled villages. It is 
thought the ſea in paſt ages, made ſome conſiderable encroach- 
ments, a tree, thirty feet high, having been found under an hill 
of ſand which the inhabitants had undermined, for the ſake (as is 
cuſtomary with them) of manuring their land, till it fell down and 
produced this unexpected diſcovery (d). As the ſituation is very 
favourable for commerce, ſo the means of maintaining it, as we 
ſhall hereafter ſhow, are not wanting; and the numerous bays 
apd leſſer creeks afford all the advantages that can be deſired for 
veſſels of every ſize, and to whatever purpoſes deſtined, But it 
muſt be confeſſed, that very few of theſe, ſpeaking comparative=- 
ly, areat preſent employed as they might be, or as they proba- 

bly will bein ſucceding times, when our national councils ſhall be 
ſteadily turned to cultivate vigorouſly the arts of peace (e). 

THE firſt port on this coaſt is Ilfarcombe, a place of ve 
great antiquity ; being called in the days of Edward the confeſſor 
Alfrincombe or Ilfridcombe, that is, the vale of Alfrin. Combe 
in the weſt country, is oppoſed to Down or Don, which implies 
an eminence ; ſo that, by theſe additions, the ſituation of the 
place is declared (). i 15a commodious haven from its natu- 
ral advantages, but, for its greater ſecurity, a pier was long ago 
built, and a light-houſe erected, which were of much ſervice. 


(3) Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, part iii. book ili. p. 137. Speed's Theatre of 
the Britiſh Empire, fol. 19. Robert's Merchant's Map of commerce, p. 289.— 
te) Camdeni Britannia, p. 149, 150. Riſdon's ſurvey of Devonſhire, vol. i. p. 
n8— 131, Atlas Maritimus et Coramercialis, p. 14.—(d) Riſdon's ſurvey of 

vonſhire, vol. i. p. 111. Where he obſerves, the lands thus covered with ſand 
are called burrows, and the place where the tree was found Santon, 1, e. Sand 
Town,—(e) Robert's Merchant's Map of Commeice, p. 289. Additions to the 
Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et Commeicialis, p. 
14.—(f) Camdeni Britannia, p. 151. Riſdon's Survey of Devonſhire, vol. i. p. 
121. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. av, | 
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But theſe, and other conveniences, were made entirely at the ex. 
penſe of the owner of the ſoil; and indeed moſt of theſe weſtern 
ports were ſupported in this manner. As for inſtance, that of 
Watchett, by the noble houſe of Wyndham; that of Minehead, 
by the ancient family of Luttrel; and this, of which we are 
ſpeaking by the Wreys, or, as it is alſo written, Wray (c) 
Ifarcombe is a corporation and a borough, tho? it does not, or 
ever did, ſend Mover 2eck to parliament ; it conſiſts chiefly of one 
$00 ſtreet, from the church to the ſea-fide, upwards of a mile 

g, and is a neat, well-built, populous, and thriving place, 
which is primcpally owing to its poſition, ſtanding cloſe upon the 
ſex, ſo that ſhips can run in there when it would be dangerous to 
enter the mouth of the Taw, in order to go up to Biddeford or 
Barnſtaple ; and, for this reaſon, ſeveral of the traders in the 
laſt-mentioned town do a great part of their port buſineſs here (4), 
In our own times, ſome diſputes ariſing about the ſmall cnſtoma- 
ry dues paid tothe lord of the mar or, it was found neceſſaryto apply 
to the legiſlature for ſettling thoſe duties, that were now become 
requiſite for maintaining and improving this haven; which was 
accordingly done by act of parliament. By this ſalutary law they 
are very prudently, as well as clearly ſettled, and made payable 
to Sir Bourchier Wray, his heirs and aſſigns, being lords of the 
manor of Ilfarcombe : And it is provided, that all the money 
raiſed by them, or recovered for forfeitures given by the aft, 
hall be laid out in repairing and ſupporting the piers, quay, 
light-houſe, warp, warp-houſe boats, and harbour; ſo that it 1« 
not only in a very good condition, the quay being upwards of 
eight hundred feet long, but a ſufficient fund is eſtabliſhed for it, 
tonſt an maintenance in that condition (%). 

ALrrrir to the eaſtward of this place lies Combe Martin, 
or, according to the cuſtom of this country, as it is ſometimes 
called, Martin's Combe; ſo named from its ancient owners the 

Martins ; which at preſent has only a cove for boats, but is 
very capable of being improved; yet is chiefly remarkable for 
a lead mine diſcovered in the reign of Edward the firſt, and out 
of the contents of which conſiderable quantities of ſilvet were ex- 


| tracted (4); but by degrees, or through ill management, it was 
in no very en time exhauſted, However, in the Reign of Ed- 


ward the third, it was again wrought, and that to larger profit 
than before. In ſome ſhort ſpace after this, thro” the civil wars, 
theſe works were diſcontinued, but revived with ſtrong hopes in 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Bevis Bulmer, a ſkiltul en- 


(eg) Lambardes Topographical and Hiſtorical Dictionary, p. 438. Additions 
to the Engliſh tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. Beawer's Merchant's Direc- 
tory, p. 147, 380, 159.,—(+) Collier's Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionary. 

own Willis's Notitia Parliamentarig, vol. ii. p. 245. All the mqdein Deſcrip- 
tions of England. —(:) Stat. 4 Geo. II, cap. 19.—(&k) Camdeni Britannia, p. 151. 
88 Hiſtorical and Geographical Diftionary, Sir John Pertus's Fodinz 
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ineer, in great credit with that princeſs and her miniſters(/). Mr. 
Laſhel, who valued himſelf on being ſervant and pupil to the 
ſomous Lord Bacon, made ſome propoſas for recovering it 
a fourth time, a little before the reſtoration : And towards the 
cloſe of the laſt century, it was —_— opened with mighty ex- 
petations ( but I doubt with little effect, becauſe we have heard 
nothing of it ſince, We havein a former chapter, given an ac- 
count of Biddeford and Barnſtaple on the 11vers 'Taw and 'Tow- 
ridge (u); and are, therefore, next to take notice of Clovelly, 
which is a {mall place, dependant as a creek upon the laſt-men- 
tioned port. It has a pier ſupported by the ancient family of 
Cary, to whom the place belongs, and might be made of far 
more conſequence than it is, with ſome expenſe (5). Hartland, 
or Hertey Point, 1s a romenery running about three miles into 
the ſea, and is generally agreed to be what Ptolemy called Her- 
culis Promontorium () or as the ſcamen of our times would 
ſtyle it, Cape Hercules, There has been much diſpute how it 
ſhould come by this appellation. An ancient writer tells us, that, 
there was a Pharos of admirable workmanthiperected at Corunna, 
named by the Romans Brigantium, on the coaſt of Gallicia in 
Spain (, (ad Speculum Britannize) tor the direQtion of ſhips, 
bound thither trom Britain: It may be that there might, un 
very early ages, be {omething of the fame kind here; and ci- 
ther dedicated to Hercules as the patron of ſailors, or honoured 
with his name, as looking towards that place where his pillars 
were once ſuppoſed to ſtand, 

Ox this promontory there is a town called Herton, which, 
very probably, is a contraction of Hercules town, where it is 
practicable to make a convenient port; and a bill for this pur- 
pole was brought into the houle of commons, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but it docs not appear that it paſſed (r). 
There were in thoſe days ſeveral eminent patriots of this coun- 
ty, who had ſeats in parliament, and who took a good dal of 
pains to obtain ſome public encouragements. tor this part of the 


(1) Riſdon's Survey of Devonſhire, vol. i. p. 12;. Heton's account of Mines, 
and the advantages of them (o this kingdom, p. 2, 3. Fuller's Worthies of En- 
fland, p. 245.—(m) Buſhell's Abridgement of Lord Bacon's Philoſophical The- 
ory in mineral proſecutions, 4. 1659. Heton's account of Mines, p. 2, 3. Ad- 
ditions to the Engliſh Tranſlation of Camden's Britannia.—(z) Political Survey 
of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 148.—(9) Riſdon's Survey of Devonſhire, vol. ii. p. 
308. Speed's Survey of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 20. Crouch's Book of Rates, p. 
384.—(p) Claudii Ptolemei Geographia, lib. ii. cap. 3- Camdeni Britanaia, p. 
150. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 145.—(g) Pauli 
Oroſii adverſus Paganos Hiſtor, lib. i. p. 179. Les Delices de l'Elpagne, p. 126: 
This Pharos, by ſome authors, is ſaid to have been erected by Hercules; aud 
being ſtyled in Latin Columna, was, in ſucceeding times, corrupted iato Corun- 
na; and, being yet more corrupted by our Engliſh ſailors, is called, at this day, 
The Groin. (7) Sir Simonds Dewes's Journal of the Parliaments durin the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, p. 132. Additions to the Engliſh Traullation of Cam- 
deu's Britannia. 
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ſnire, which they very juſtly thought capable of great improve. 
ment, as producing excellent hemp about Cambe Martin and the 
ſea coaſt, the manufacture of which might have been of great 
utility; rich mines, for the working of which with leis expenſe 
it was propoſed to employ perſons condemned for capital offen- 
ces; and the herring and pilchard fiſheries, for which their port; 
either were, or could have been, rendered extremely conveni— 
ent (s). But it is not evident that their endeavours met with 
any great ſucceſs; which, however, is no reaſon why they ſhoule 
not be remembered with honour, or that theſe bounties, beſtow. 
ed by providence, ſhould not be kept ſtill in view ; in order that 
they may, at a proper ſeaſon, be further turned to the bench; 
of the inhabitants than they have hitherto been. A matter of 
infinite conſequence to the nation, in this and every county, 
ſince the finding new commodities, of great value, is not of ſu- 

eriour advantage, to the diſcovery of means to improve thoſe we 
Rr and therefore in common prudence, as well as from 
a principle of public- ſpirit, we ſhould be alike aſſiduous in re- 
ſpect to both. 

Tux land declining, when we leave the coaſts of Devonſhire, 
to the ſouth-weſt, the firſt place we meet with on the Corniſh 
ſhore is Bude Haven, in all the old maps called Beed's Haven; 
now not ſo much as a creek in the Cuſtom-Houſe account, and 
barely ſo in the conception of the common people, who ſome- 
times ſhelter their boats there (). It was in ages paſt, no doubt, 
a much more uſeful place; but, as in many other parts of Corn- 
wall the ſea has encroached upon the land, ſo here that element 
has been driven out, as appears plainly from the marſhy grounds, 
through which the river Bude runs, below W halcſborough; 
which Marſh was evidently the old Haven (w). It might 
not perhaps be found a thing impracticable, by cutting a canal 
from the Tamar tothe place laſt-mentioned, tobring ſuch a body oi 
water into this diminiſhed river, as would once more effectual- 
ly ſcour this Haven, which muſt prove of inexpreſſible 
importance to the county, tho? the gaining it ſhould be attended 
with large expenſe (x). For th is being once done, the little river 
Attery, and the brooks which fall into it, upon which Laun- 


() Sir William Courtney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Sir John 
| Hawkins, Scrjeant Heal, Mr. Champernoun, Mr. Martin, and ſeveral octhers.— 
IU) We ſhould have a moſt convincing, tho', at the ſame time, a moſt mortity- 
ing proof of this, if we would entirely rely on what Mr. Buſhell ſet forth, in 3 
re monſtrance to the long parliament, after the death of Oliver, that from the 
couqueltt to that time, leſs than ſix hundred years, we had exported, as appeared 
tv records, feienty Millions of tons of lead, out of which might have been ex- 
trace flyer co the value of five pounds per ton, and had thereby loſt three 
nad cd and fifty millions Rerling.—(v) Camdeni Britannia p. 133. Speed't 
7} -1tr- ofthe Britiſh Empire, fol. 21. Caiew's Survey of Cornwall, fol. 118. b. 
- his very probably might, in « preceding age, be conſidered ns animprove- 
wen: for there were times when inning of land, that is, gaining a marſh at the 
ente of 2 bert, was ſo eſteemed. —(x) The cut propoſed, if the ſituation wil 
allow ir v0u!d not exceed three miles, and before the Canal was begun, all the 
ec works at the ſca- ſide, might be previouſly finiſhed, 


ceſton 


— 
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ceſton is ſeated, being alſo made navigable to the Tamar, which 
ſurely is very poſſible, that capital of the county, which even 
now is a ſpacious and popnious tho? an inland place, would 
have a. direct and conimodious correſpondence both with the 
north and ſouth ſeas, or in other words with the Briſtol and Bri- 
tiſh channels; whereas, at preſent, it has no communication 
with either. Boſcaſtle, corruptly for Botreaux Caftle is the 
next creek and of no greater ſignificance than the former (5). 
We may fay the ſame of Portiſick, the creek that runs up to 
Carantack, and ſeveral others; none of which ſerve for any 
thing more conſiderable than fiſhing boats; owing all to the {ame 
caules, the ſands filling them up, and the foil choking the rills 
that run into them, fo that they are gradually (tho? not irrepa- 
rably) diminiſhed in {ze and ſtrength (z). But as thete were all 
once naturally better, ſo by the aſſiſtance of art, and with a 
moderate charge, there is ſurely ſcarce any of them chat may 
not be made harbours again. 

ST. Ivxs, or rather St. les, ſometimes written St. Iities, 
upon a bay of the tame name, is in reality the firſt por: now in 
any eſteem that we meet with ; and this not very remarkeble, 
tho? heretofore it was a place of great note, It has a few {mall 
veſſels, and ſubſiſts chiefly by the coaſt trade and pilchard fiſh- 
ery (a). Paſſing round by the Land's End, we come next to 
Mount's Bay, on which is ſeated the town of Penzance, popu- 
lous, and indifferently well-built, having ſome ſhips and a little 
ſhare of trade ; and; as it very eaſily may, in proceſs of time 
probably will be rendered, in many reſpects of much greater 
conſequence than it is (5). As to flee, Hellford, Falmouth, 
Fowey, Eaſt and Weſt Loo, and Saltaſh, as they lie all eicher 
immediately upon navigable rivers, or on ſome of the creeks 
made by them, they belonged to the former chapter, in which | 
the moſt conſiderable have been deſcribed (c). What we have {| 
there ſore to ſay is no more, than that as tllings are circuinſtanced | | 

| 
' 


at this juncture, Cornwall is not altogether without havens on 
either ſide ; and when her foreign commerce and domeſtic trade 
ſhall increaſe, is, in that circumſtance, capable of receiving; 
many improvements. I ought perhaps in prudence to ſtop here, 
and leave all -further diſcuſſions to thoſe who have a nearer con- 
nexion with, and a better knowledge of, this county: But 1 
cannot forbear adding, that tho*-no country in the world ſtands 


- 


(.y) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 98. Camdeni Britannia, p. 141. Specd's 
Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 21.—(z) Leland's Itineraiy, vol. iii, fol. 96. 
Caradeni Britannia, p. 141. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, fol. 120. Speed's 
Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol, 21. John Norden's Topographical and Hiſ- 
torical deſcription of Cornwall, p. 74, 77.—(a) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 3 
Dr. Boarde's Peregrinations, under the title of Hayens. Camdeni Britapnia, 
Ahn Carew's Survey of Cornwall, fol. 154. Norden's Topographical and 

iſtorical Deſcription of Cornwall, p. 36, 37.—(5) Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. 


fol. 119. Camdeni Britannia, 3 137. Carew's Survey of Coruwall, fol. 156. 
| (e) Palitical Survey of Great Britain, vol. 1. p. 148, 143. 


| . 
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more in need of water - carriage than this, ſince the ſucceſs of 
their mines, their manufaQures, and their tillage, equally depend 
upon it, and land- carriage, by reaſon of their rough roads, i; 
burdenſome, or to ſpeak out, oppreſſive; tho” nature has here 
done as much or more than almoſt any-where elſe, towards faci- 
litating every kind of communication by water; and, which 
ought to weigh with the preſent age, tho' no province of this 
iſland wonld make more ample or more quick returns for what 
might be laid out, yet ſo it is and I can call a cloud of witneſſes 
to prove it (d), this has been hitherto overlooked. The fea in 
ſome places ſuffered, not violently but gradually, to waſh away, 
in others to choke up and render uſeleſs creek after creek; at 
the ſame time that their rivers, by their very poſition inviting 
improvements, ſolicit them in vain ; while theſe nations raile 
and expend ſuch immenſe ſums to procure doubtful advantages, 
and promote ſpecious views, often precarious, and ſometimes at 
an amazing diſtance. | \ 

Tr1s county, or, with more propriety, this noble dutchy, 
which makes the ſouth-weſt extremity of Great Britain, de- 
ſerves, for many weighty reaſons, great attention. It is, like 
Spain, a peniniula, ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, except 
on the eaſt, where it is bounded by Deyonſhire, from which it 
is divided by the river Tamar, a broad and beautiful ſtream, 
the outfall of which affords various harbours and creeks to both 
counties (e). In point of ſize, Cornwall, tho? it has been cer- 
tainly diminiſhed, notwithſtanding the ſilence of hiſtory, either 
| by the ſubſiding of the land, or encroachments of the ſea, and 
' perhaps by both (/), is, as any one may collect from the moi 
accurate maps, {till confiderably larger than our accounts com- 
monly make it, and, in my opinion, muſt in that reſpect be at 
leaſt equal to the dutchy of Parma, and but little, if at all inſe- 
riour to the iſland of Majorca (g). Some have thought the ſhape 
of this county to reſemble that of the whole iſland of Britain, 
the eaſt and broadeſt fide being accounted the baſe, and the 
Land's End repreſentiug the northern extremity of our iſſand; 


(4) Stat. 23 Hen, VIII. cap. 8. Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 119. et leq. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, fol. 27, 154, 157. Norden's Topographical and 
Hiſtorical Deſcription of Cornwall, p. 36, 37, 41, 42, 68, 75. Philoſophical 
T'ranſa&ions of the Royal Society, vol. x. no. cxiii. p. 293. where Dr. Daniel 
Cox aftirms the land-carriage of ſea-ſand, uſed as manure {or land in this coun; 
ty, was then computed at thirty-two thouſand pounds per annum.—(e) Lam- 
barde's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dictionary, p. 368. Carew's Survey of 
Cornwall, fol. 98, 99. Riffon's Survey of Dees ire 2a 7) The conſtant tra- 
dition in this country is, that there was formerly a tract of land called the Lio- 
neſs, extending towards the Scilly iſlands, now either ſunk into or ſyallowed up 
by the ſea. Camdeni Britenais, p. 136. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, fol 3. 
Fuller's Worthies, p. 214. The learned and ingenious Mr. Bar laſe's two dil- 
courſes in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, vol. xlviii. p. 5s, 67. See alſo his 
ancient and preſent ſtate of the-iftes of 'Scilly p. 94, 9g, 96. This tradition ſeems 
to receive ſome countenance from the paſſage hereafter cited from Diodorus Si- 
culus, who, in all 1 drew his lights from very ancient writers. — 
(g) Templeman's Survey of the globe. pl. viii, ix. The maps of Cornwall, if 
the Jongitude be truly laid dewn, make it too ſhort by the ſcale of miles. 4 
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and if we view it in this light, the coaſt in proportion of its ſize» 
is as much if not more indented (4). It is from hence as we 
may eaſily conceive, that it enjoys moſt of the advantages, and 
is ſubject likewiſe to ſome of the inconveniencies of an inſular 
ſituation 3 is of great conſequence in regard to the variety and 
value of its products, and very capable of being rendered of 
much greater conſequence, if, as we have before ſuggeſted, it 
was favoured by the public with a moderate degree cf attention, 
ſome aſſiſtance, and a few neceſſary indulgencies, which it would 
certainly, ſpeedily, and very largely repay. 

THE Climate of Cornwall, as we have already obſerved, is 
remarkably mild, ſubject however to wet ſeaſons, and often diſ- 
turbed with high winds, which nevertheleis purge the air, and 
render it extremely healthy (i). The middle part of the coun- 
ty is high and rough, which, which is apt to give travellers a 
worſe opinion of the whole than it deſerves, for the low lands 
towards the ſea, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, are equal- 
ly pleaſant and fertile. As it hes at fo great a diſtance from the 
capital, it was late before improvements were made here ; and, 
from a variety of cauſes, theſe improvements were at fit rather 
languid than vigorous, but fince they have been proſecuted with 
ſpirit, they have produced and are daily producing, very ſignal 
and ſurpriſing changes. Grain of all ſorts comes to full maturity; 
and they have one, which is the pillas, or naked oat, that is in a 
manner peculiar to this country (c). All the different kinds of 
fruit are raiſed, and raiſed in high perfection. Their ſheep, 
which were formerly clothed only with hair (/), bear now, as 
they have proper care taken of them, as good wool as any other 
ſheep : their horſes are ſmall but ſtrong; and their breed of 
black cattle grow larger, which is an effect of their commons 
being many of them enclaſed; and yet the moſt intelligent inha- 
bitants are exceedingly ſenſible, that tho', by introducing new 
methods of œconomp, their country is in a far better condition 
than it anciently was, it may, by further application, and the 
help of new lights, be ſtill improved much beyond what it is. 

THE tin mines in Cornwall were, in all probability, wrought 
before the Romans came into this iſland (),; and tho” ſome 


(h) The port of Falmouth, taking the indented line of coaſt thro? all the 


creeks, is thought to meaſure as much as from Falmouth to London, which 1s 


two hundred and twenty miles.—(s) Camdeni Britannia, p. 135. Carew's Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, fol. s. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 3, 4.— 67) Morti- 
mer's Art of Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 136. This, which the common people cal 
Pill-corn, is excellent for fattening of animals; and, in point of price, little in- 
feriour to wheat. —(/) It was common to call their fleece Corniſh hair: So that 
from hence we may ſee, care and ſkill are as eſſential as climate, —(m) Diodor. 
Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. lib. v. p. 20g. Strabon. Geograph. lib. iii. p. 147, 1757 
176. Pomp. Melz de Situ Orbis, lib* iii. eap. 6. To theſe we may add the au- 
thority of Timæus, as cited by Pliny, It ſeems therefore, in {ome meafure, cer- 
tain, that it was the riches drawa from the tin mines, which gave the Romans 
the firſt notice of Britain, and it would' have been 4 if, When maſters of 
the iſle, this ſhould be the laſt corner viſited, ſtranger ſtill, if not viſited at all. 
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learned men have inclined to doubt whether that celebrated peo- 
ple extended their conqueſts hither, yet of late the frequent 
diſcoveries of great quantities of their coin, urns, and other re- 
mains, ſeem to have put this out of all queſtion (). Theſe 
mines have been ever ſince wrought, as they ſtill are, with 
great advantage. Since the beginning of the preſent century, a 
thing foreſeen by John Norden, and which James the Firſt 
might have anticipated, if he had taken that inquiſitive and in- 
defatigable man's advice (c), their copper mines are become of 
an equal value. Beſide theſe they have lead mines rich in ſilver; 
and no contemptible parcels of gold are ſometimes found amongſt 
their tin; to which we may add almoſt all kinds of ſemi-metals ; 
variety of beautiful ſtones that reſemble gems ; and an innume- 
rable diverſity of ſlates, clays, earths, & c. highly worthy of note, 
and which are capable of being applied to many uſes ( p). The 
manufactures of leather and of wool are, within theſe tew years, 
become very conſpicuous and profitable ; to which we may join 
the pilchard and other fiſheries of cod, hake, lyng, ſalmon, her- 
ring, & c. which are alſo articles of conſequence (). There is 
no relying entirely even upon the moſt judicious calculations, 
otherwiſe I think I ſhould depend upon a computation that has 
been made of the products of Cornwall, as coming in the whole 
to about half a million per annum. Three fifths of this are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from their tin and copper mines ; another from 
the reſt of their mines, and native commodities ; and the re- 


maining fifth is held to be about the value of their manufaQures 
and fiſheries (r). | 


(s) Camdeni Britannia, p. 138. where he makes the Uzella of Ptolemy, 
Loſtwithiel ; as he had before made the Voluba of the ſame writer Volemouth, 
i. e. Falmouth. Baxter (p. 254) makes Voliba or Voluba, Grampound ; and 
Uxella, ſo he wiites it (p. 287), Saltaſh, the true name of which is Eſſe, and 
from its ſituation near the ſea, Salt-eſſe, vul#arly Saitzah. See Dr. William's 
account of Roman antiquities found in Cornwall, in the Philoſophical TranſaQi- 
ons, vol. xli. no. cccclviii. p. 468-484.— () At the cloſe of his deſcription 
of this country, addreſſed to that monarch, he ſubjoins a poſtſcript touching his 
majeſty's minerals in Cornwall, in which he informs him of what has been 
found ſince exactly true, and of which he might then have availed himſelf, 
which is one jnſtance out of many of the folly of poſtponing.— (2) Camdeni 
Britannia, p. 134. Fynes Morvſon's Itinerary, part. iii. book ili. chap. 3. p. 136. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, fol. 6-19. Norden's Topographical and Hiſtorical 
deſcription of Cornwall, p. 11-18. Wood ward's Natural Hiſtory of Engliſh foſſile, 
vol. 1. p. 5. where he aſſerts, that the tin found in this one county of Cornwall, 
to ſay nothing of the excellency of it, is ſuperiour in quantity to all that is got in 
the world beſides. Of this, from his conſummate knowledge in theſe matters, 
as well as from his extenſive correſpondence in relation to them, he may be 
eſteemed to have been a competent judge.—{q) Caiew's Survey of Cornwall, 
fol. 28, 35. Norden's Topographical and Hiſtorical deſcription of Cornwall, 
p. 22. Childrey's Britannia Baconica, p. 16-20, 26, Houghton's Collection 
for the improving huſbandry and trade, vel. iii. p. 307, 328. Atlas Maritimus 


et Commercia}is, p. 104.—(r) Norden in his Topographical and Hiſtorical de- 


fcription of Corawall, p. 14. tells us, the tin mines in his time (James I.) pro- 
duced between thirty and forty thouſand pounds per annum, at between twenty 
and thirty pounds the thouſand. In 1692 they produced ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
at twenty-five pounds « thouſand. It would be no difficult matter both to in- 


creaſe the quantity and raiſe the price, which is now, however, upwards of 
thirty pouads a thouſand. | : ; 
As 
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As great a ſum as this may appear, I conceive it to be rather 
below the real income, and that, in a very few years, the an- 
nual produce of this very rich and yet very improveabie county, 
might be at leaſt doubled, by a few eaſy, and none of them ver 
expenſive, eſtabliſhments : Such as the erecting an office of aſſa 
in each of the coinage towns, viz. Leſkard, Loſtwithiel, 


Truro, Helſton, and Penzance, or in more places it it ſhould 


be found convenient, where the worth of their ores might be 
ſettled with certainty, and their values certified by authority (): 
By the founding a {chool, and endowing a ſingle college, tor 
educating youth in mechanics and metallurgy, and giving a com- 
fortable maintenance to a few perſons capable of teaching theſe 
branches of knowledge, or who may diſtinguiſh themielves by 
new inventions in regard to machines, or for diſcoveries in re- 
ſpect to minerals and metals („): By putting the exportation of 
tin under a proper regulation, or encouraging the manufactur- 


ing of it here, which might be done with vaſt advantage both 


to the inhabitants of Cornwall and to the nation in general (%: 
By the allowing coals to be imported from Wales duty free, or 
under a ſmall duty; which would enable the people in this 
country to melt their own copper, and to make innumerable 
other improvements from which they are now precluded. If 
this ſhould be objected to as injurious to the revenue, let it be 
conſidered, whether ſome hundred acres, in proper parts of the 
country, might not be aiſigned out of the Dutch lands, for main- 
taining wood for this ſervice only, the profits of which woods 
would defray the expenſe of the two former eſtabliſnments. It 
may be objected, the foil or the air of Cornwall is untriendly 
to timber; to which I reply, it may be ſhown from record that 
it was disforeſted by king john (w); and there is no fear that 
trees will grow, if thoſe who are to be paid their falaries out of 
their produce are appointed overicers of theſe wocds. This 
would unqueſtionably encourage and put it in the power of 
the people of Cornwall to erect falt-works alſo, which would 
be very beneficial to their fiſheries (x); and turn many of their 
minerals to vaſt profit, which are now uſeleſs, or if any thing 

(5) This is ſo natural and fo very plain and obvious a benefit, that we need not 


wonder it was long ſince pointed out, but rather, that it has not yet been car- 
ried into execution.— (f) We are told by Mr. Buſhell, that he was enjoined by 


his maſter Lord Bacon, in caſe he ſucceeded by the inſtructions he gave him, to 


erect and endow ſuch 2 college; and this, he ſays, he fully intended, and to 
have placed it in the city of Wells at the foot of Mendip hills, thoſe great ma- 
gazines of metals, in Somerſetſhire.— (2) This has been often propoſed, and, if 
am not miſinformed, was ſome years ago maturely conſidered, and not rejeQ- 
ed on the merits, but diſconceried by a melancholy event.—(<w) CamdenizBritan- 
nia, p. 142. Biſhop Gibſon, in his curſory annotations on the Kngliſh tranſlati- 
on, informs us, that the fact is unqueſtionable, and that the inſtrument is dat᷑- 
ed March 22, in the fifth year of king John, beginning, Johannes Dei Gratis, 
&c, and reciting, Sciatis nos deforeſtaſſe totam Cornubiam, &c.—(+) Hiated 
fiiſt by Mr. John Collins in his Diſcourſe on Salt, and would be productive of 
many advantages, and fince allowed by the iggenious Dr. Browarigg to be very 
practicable, egen by the heat of the ſas. 


be 
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de drawn from them, it goes into the pockets of foreigners. 
muſt beg leave to add to theſe what I believe was never before 
ſuzweſted, that tho? there are no great hopes of having, with the 
utmoſt care, any rich wines from Cornwall, yet it is far from 
being improbable that the juice of their grapes might be employ- 
ed in turning their own copper to verdigris with very great pro- 
fit (y). In this, as well as in ſome other caſes, we are apt to 
under-rate our own productions, and having once found them 
not ſo good as we previouſly expected they ſhould be, very 
prepoſterouſly conclude from thence they cannot be good for 
any thing (z). | | 

As we paſſed from the north ſide of Devonſhire to the coaſt 
of Cornwall, ſo now we proceed from thence to the ſouthern 
coaſt of the county of Devon. From the mouth of Plymouth 
harbour to the Start Point, there are ſeveral inlets or creeks, 
which with ſome coſt and care might be rendered advantageous, 
that at preſent (ſerve only for fiſhing boats. Amongſt theſe there 
are two that were formerly reputed ports of ſome note. Ihe 
firſt 15 that of Armouth, which however was always dangerous 
on account of rocks at the entrance, into which Philip King ot 
Caſtile was driven in the reign of Henry the ſeventh (a). Ihe 
other is Salcombe, that is the Salt Vale, now fo choked up as 
to be in a manner uſeleſs (5). Between the Start and Combe's 
Point there is a deep and ſpacious bay. A little beyond this hes 
the harbour of Dartmouth. The coaſt, winding from thence 
to the north-eaſt, ſhoots out into a promontory called Berry 
Point, which makes one fide of 'Torbay, where there 1s a good 
road, but, except the creek of Brixham, no port (c). Beyond 
this lies 'I'ingmouth, a creek of no great ſignificance except in 
French hiſtories, where it is deſcribed as a great port, and a feu 
fiſhing barks that were burnt there in 1690 are converted into 
frigates and men of war., This accident proved an advantage 
to the place which was ſpeedily rebuilt by the money ariſing from 
a brief (4). | | 

In the former chapter we have ſpoken of Exeter, and ſome 
of the creeks dependant upon it, lieing on the river EX. 40 
thele we muſt add Sidmouth, which was anciently a port, at 


preſent a creek, to which belong the moſt and the beſt fiſhing 


(y) Piganiol de la Force Deſeription de la France, tom. iv. p. 60, Digio- 
natre Uaiverſelle de Commerce, tom. iv. col. 1178.— (f) Dr. John Beale's nut- 
ſeries, orchards, profitable gardens, and vineyards encouraged, London, 1677, 
40. p. 21.— (%) Leland*s Itinerary, vol, iii, fol. 25, 30. Polyd, Virgil. Angle 
Hin. lib. xxvi. Bacon's Works, vol. it. p. 349. This event happened A. D. 
os. -() Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 30. Riſdon's Survey of Devon, vol. 
J. p. 225. Additions to Car-dHen's Britannia, —(e) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. 

ol. 31. The Dutch fleet rode here, A. D. 1688.—{4) M. de Quinrey Hiſtoire 
Miltaire de Louis XIV, torn. ii. p. 330. Hiſtoire de Milice Francois, tom. ii. 
F. 491. P. Daniel Hiſtoire de France, tom, x, p. 155. | 
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veſſels on this fide of Devonſhire (-). Seaton is yet leſs conti- 
derable, tho' eſteemed by Camden ani the ableft of our Anti- 
quaries to be the moridunum of the ancients (7). Baxter n+ 
deed is inclined to beſtow that hu nour upon '1 opſham, drawn 
thereto perhaps by contemplating the prejent ſtate of both pla— 
ces (g). But without all doubt Sexton was once a very capaci— 
ous port, ſince the Danes entered it with a very powerful navy, 
and landed from thence a numerous army, which were foon atter 
totally routed by the Saxon Monarch Athelitan; and no tewer than 
ſevenot their Princes, whom our old hiftorians honour with the title 
of kings, were lain in this tight, and buried at Axmintter (+). The 
truth ſeems to be, that the port is overwhelmed by the ruins of 
the old town, undermined by the fea. The inhabitants of the 
two villages, Bear and Seaton, ftrugyled hard to recover it, at 
leaſt in ſome degree; and when they tound. this furpaſſed the 
ſtrength of their purſes, they applied for and obtained a brief, 
which however did not bring in a fum tuthcient to enable them 
to compa(ls their deſign (7). "Fheſe are circumſtances ſome of 
our molt judicious writers have preſerved, and that ought not 
to be buried in oblivion. Fhe commerce driven hither from the 
great ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Exeter, occaſions no 
doubt the lets attention to be paid to places that would be thought 
of Hreat conſequence in other countries; and fome of them might, 
without queſtion, be rendered ſo in this; the produce of which 
opulent province, if thele ports weie all open, is very able to 
ſupport them (4). | 

'FHE land along the ſouth coafl is rich, well managed, and {© 
beautifully planted, that it has obtzined, as it well delerves, the 
title of the garden of Devonſhire. A country fruitful in ittelf, 
much improved, and continually improving. The Southams, 
which he between Forbay and Exmouth, are particularly fa- 
mous for a moſt vinons and ſtrong-bodied cyder, that ſells upon 
the ſpot for as much as moſt foreign wines (/. Jo the various 
manufactures of wool, and to the moſt valuable manufacture of 
flax, and that of lace, for which the inhabitants of Devon have 


(e) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 42. Speaking of Ottermouth, Budely, or 
Salterne haven, Which lies a little to the ſouth of this, he ſays, that within lels 
than an hundred years it had been well frequented by ſhips, but then it was clean 
gone.—(f) Britannia, p. 149. Falmon's New Survey of England, vol. ii. p. 
836.—(g) Baxteri Gloſlarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, p. 160. He ſup- 
poles Moridunum to expreis the Britiſh Appellation, Mor ju dun, i. e. Magnz 
Maris Oppidum, which aniv/crs exattly to Seaton. () Chronicon Saxon, p. 
112. Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 43. Riſdon's Survey of Devon, vol. ii. 

- £9. This battle was fought A. D. 938, upon Bruneſdown hard-by.—(:) Le- 
and's Itinerary vol. iii. p. 42. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, p. 59. Riſ- 
don's Survey of Devon, vol. ii. p. 89.— (4) This appears manifeſtly from the 
very laſt inflance, both Seaton and Bear being far more conſiderable places be- 
fore they loft their port.—(/) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 31. where he 
tells us the South-hams are the fruitfulleſt lands in Devonfhite , but cyder was 
dot known in his time, and many like improvements may be mace in Th 
| my den 
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been long conſpicuous, they have lately added that of tapett 


and carpets, exquiſitely beautiful in their kind, and tho? hither- 
to theſe rich pieces of furniture are very expenſive, as the beſt 
manufactures ever muſt be when introduced, yet they bid fair 
in due time tor a general reception, which will enable them to 
give bread to a multitude of people of both ſexes and of all ages, 
as well as in various ways (m). Befides theſe and their fiſheries, 
which are conſiderable, and many other articles, the people of 
Devonſhire have great reſources in their mines of iron, tin, and 
lead which is exceadingly rich in ſilver (2). Theſe, tho? at pre- 
fent little attended to, will probably in the next age, when thoſe 
whom commerce hath enriched come to find a diiticulty in em- 
ploying their money, be wrought, and wrought effectually, as 


they were heretofore dropped chiefly on the ſcore of expente, 


and becauſe there were many and thoſe more certain means ot 
making wealth turn to an immediate profit (). But the more 
manufadtuſes there are in any county, eſpecially it the raw ma- 
terials be there, or can poſſibly be planted there, as is the caſe 
in reſpect of wool, flax, and tin, in regard to Devonſhire, the 
better for the inhabitants, who are always ſecure of employ in 
ſome or other oi them; conlequently equal induſtry will be con- 
tinually exerted, goods will come to market ſo much the cheaper, 
and, where there are ports, be ſent even to foreign markets up- 
on ſuch terms as will tecure their commerce againſt all competi- 
tors, and thereby conciliate private gain with national intereſt; a 
point ever to be fought, and here, if any-where, to be obtained, 

Tur next county, proceeding ſtill Eaſtward, is that of Dor- 
ſetſhire, alike happy in a mild, pleaſant, and wholeſome air, and 


not leſs ſo in a deep, rich, and fertile ſoil, finely diverſified, as 


being level towards the north under the high latuis which divide it 
from So:nerſetſhire, where there are tine arable grounds that will 
yield large crops of different kinds of grain: But on the ſouth, 
nom the borders of Hampſhire, by the lea-coaft, almoſt as high as 
Dorcheſter, that is, twemy miles in length, and four, or in lome 
places five in breavth, is a heathy common, which renders this 
delightful county leſs populous than it otherwiſe would be. 
Between theſe, from eait to welt, run a ridge of hills, abound - 
ing with {weet and ſhort herbage, which nouriſhes an infinite 
number of theep, equally eſteemed for their fleſh and fleece, 
and which ridge of rung grounds, aiter our Saxon an- 


(m) By particular information, which the reader may depend upon.—-(n) The 
mines at Bearferris hold a great quantity of ſilver, and were wrought by Sir 
Ihn Maynard: Beſides theſe there were mines at Ziras Newton, near Exeter, 
which held thirty ounces in a ton of lead, and others little inſeriour to theſe, 


which, when the myſtery of mine- Working comes to be better underflood, will 


certainly invite adventarers hither.,=(2) When the people in this county fell 
into manufactures, the tinners going into Cornwall, the mines there were quick- 
ly wrought to more advantage than ever; aud for the fame rcaſon, whenever 
the number of people inci eaes beyond the demand for manuſeRute-, the mince 
Will be again opened, and their produce wanufactured he:e. 
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ceſtors, we ſtill call Downs (). It is alſo very plentifully wa- 
tered, and in all reſpects ſo admirably ſuited both to pleaſure 
and profit, that we need not wonder it was ſo paiticularly diftin- 
guiſhed by the Romans, or to find it ſo filled with elegant towns 
{pacious churches, and well- ſeated villages by the weſt- Saxons (7). 
I: afforded to thoſe judicious, attentive, and indefatigable nations 
all the neceſſaries and convemencies of life, and appeared at the 
{ame time of an extent ſufhcient, as well as in its nature capable, 
of receiving almoſt every ſpecies of cultivation that can with 
propriety be ſtyled an improvement (”). In order to make this 
more perſpicuous, it may not be amils to oblerve that this fair 
and fruitful province is conſiderably bigger than the dutchy of 
Mantua in Italy, nearly equal to the Dutch province of Guel- 
derland, and exactly of the lame {ize with the iſland of Ma- 
deira (); and, as we ſhall preſently ſee, in regard to its produce, 
by no means inferiour to any, I had like to have faid, and perhaps 
even then I ſhould not have been very much miſtaken, to all 
of theſe. 5 

DoRSETSHIRE yields many, and thoſe too commodities of 
great value. The quarries in Purbeck and in Portland ſupply 
ones of different qualities, ſuited to various uſcs, and in prodigi- 
ous quantities, with ſome, and that too very rich and beautiful 
marble (). The beſt tobacco- pipe clay is found within two miles 
of Corff Caſtle in Purbeck, and likewiſe in Hungerſton Hill in 
the neighbourhood of Poole; copperas ſtones upon the greateſt 
part of the coaſt, of which alum was made, under the direction 
of a noble family, in the earlier part of the laſt century, thy? 
now neglected. Wild madder of which little notice has been 
taken, grows freely about Blandford, Somervile, and {everal 
other places; which is a plain indication that this valuable and 
uſeful die might be raiſed with the utmoſt facility here (). Be- 
tween Bemiſter and Bridport the land produces the beſt hemp 
in England. Flax allo thrives exceedingly well in many pla- 
ces (ww). There was formerly great ſtore, and even now there 


(O) Leland's Itinerary, vol. ili. fol. 43. Camdeni Britannia, p. 144. Specd's 
Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 17. Coker's Survey of Dorfetſhire, p. 2—5. 
Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 152-168, 181-183.—(qg) The Romans had 


in this county many more (tations and ſummer-carps than thuſe of which we. 


have any notice in the Itinerary, or elſe-where, as appears inconteſtably from 
their remains. The kindneſs the Saxon monarchs always preſerved for it is no 
leſs clear, from the number of palaces they had in it, the {tately miaſters 
which they built, and the expreſs direQions given by them that their bodies 
ſhould be interred in thoſe monuments of their piety, —(r) Childrey's Britannia 
Baconica, p. 29. Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. ii. p. 821. Willis's 
Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 426.— (67) See Templeman's Survey of the 
Globe, pl. i, vi, ix, xix.— (7) Coker's Survey of Dorſet, p. 39. Houzhton's 
Collections for the improvement of huſbandiy and trade, vol ii. p. 26. Atlas 
Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 12.—{(«) Fuller's Worthies of England, p. 278. 
Woodward's Catalogue of Engliſh foils, vol. ii. p. 63. Additions to the Englich 
tranſlation of Camden's Britannia. —(½) Fuller's Worthic* of England, p. 278. 
Childrey's Byjicauuis Bacogica, p. 2g. Willis's Notitia Parzliamesteria, vol. . 
p. 246 | 
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is no want of timber (x). Grain of all ſorts they have in much 
abundance(y). There may be counties where they feed more, 
but few breed better cattle, and ſcarce any, how much larger 
ſoever in extent, approach any thing near it in the number of 
ſheep ; and there are ſome paſtures ſaid to be ſo ſalubrious, that 
in them the'e uſeful but delicate creatures are never known to 
be ſeized with the rot (z). To this, if we add that moſt kinds 
of fruit come here to as full maturity as in any part of the iſland, 
it will juſtify all we have faid in commendation of this county. 
As tiis thire is ſo very bountifully endowed by nature, the 
benefits by her beſtowed have been likewiſe gratefully improved 
by art; and, being fruitiul in commodities, it is far from be- 
ing deficiert in manufactures. Salt was anciently, and tho' now 
practiſed only near Poole, might be made withgreat eaſe and to ad- 
vantage, upon the whole coaſt (c). Thread and linen are the ſources 
al a comfortable maintenance to the inhabitants of ſeveral vil- 
lages and little tuwns, as lace alſo was formerly. That is now 
removed into Devonſhire ; and at Blandford, where it once 
flow ithed, and in the neighbouring villages, the common peo- 
pie gain their living chiefly by button making, which is a thriv- 
ing trade (). Dorcheſter was diſtinguiſhed in the laſt century 
for its fine broad-cloth, as it ſtill is for its ſerges, for the beſt 
kind of malt, and for cxce.lent malt liquor, which renders it 
known in almoſt all parts of Europe (c). Sturminſter, and the 
country about it, is celebrated for its ſtockings, which induſ- 
ious, tho? now leis lucrauve cinployment, is kkewite carried 


on in Wareham and the villages about it (C). Shafteſbury 


and Sherb rne flouriſhed by the cloth manufactory, which, 


as we have {aid, was once the main ſupport of Dorcheſter, 


but is now in a great meaſure removed into Someriet- 
ſhire (e). The fiſhery upon the coaſts is very conſiderable, 


(x) Coker*s Survey of Dorſetſhire, p. 5, 57, 117. Additions to the Englith 
tranflation of Camden's Biitannia. Saimon's New Survey of England, vol. ii, 
p. 822.—(y) Camdeni Britannia, p. 154. Speed's Theatre of the Briuſh Em- 
pire, fol. 17. Fuller's Worthics of England, p. Af ne, Coker's Survey of 
Devonſhire, p 4, 5. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 17. Fuller's 
Worthies of England, p. 277. Stukelsy's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 181. Sal- 
mon's New Survey of England. vol. ji. p. 832, 833.— (4) Camdeni Biitannia, 
p. 154. Coker's Survey ot Dorſetſhire, p. 10. Fuller's Worthies of England, 
p. 2775 —(6) The linen manufacture flouriſhed, here in Dr. Fuller's time; now 
the people of Somerſetſhire and Wilts interfere ; but, according to my informa- 
tion, lace, amongſt other manufacture, was formerly made to a large value at: 
Blandford and near it.—(c) Coker's Survey of Dorletſhire, p. 5, 69. Fuller's 
Worthies of England, py 277.—(d) Since the invention of the ſtocking- frame, 
it has put, in a great meaſure, knit-ſtockings, which employed a multitude of 
people out of uſe. But, if other means of gaining their bread can be tound for 
ſu ch perſons, as in former times earned it by this, as ſurely there may, then 
there is no hurt, but à great deal of good done by this ingenious invention. 
(e) See all the modern accounts of both places; tho' my informations were 
trom perſons who had, themſclves, examined into their preſent ſtate very parti- 
cularly. 
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of Mackrel more eſpecially about Bridport (/), where they 
were ſometimes caught in ſuch Plenty, as is ſaid to have tempt- 
ed the farmers to manure their land with them ; but that prac- 
tice 1s now diſcouraged, as being thought to corrupt the air. 


Wr have, in the former chapter, mentioned ſeveral ports in 


this county, ſo that there remain but two which claim our no- 
tice here, each of which, however, is very extraordinary in its 
kind. Lyme, Lyme Regis, or King's Lyme, may be accounted 
a place of great antiquity, ſince it appears that ſalt was boiled 
out of ſea-water there near a thouſand years ago (g). It apper- 
tained then unto, and continued long in the Poſſeſſion ct, the 
convent of Sherborne, but came into the hands of the crown 
about the twelfth year of the reign of Edward the firſt, who 
granted it to his queen Eleanor, having ſome years before en- 
franchiſed and made it a parliamentary borough (5). In Ed- 
ward the third's time the Eben of this place was ſettled at 
thirty-two mark's; and Lyme, in his reign, was ſo eminent a 
port, that it furniſhed the king with four ſhips (/) in his expedi- 
tion againſt Calais. In the reigns of Henry the tourth and fifth 
it had ſuffered ſo much by the French, that upon an application 
to thoſe princes ſucceſſively in parliament, their fee-tarm was 
reduced to five pounds (&); and, in the time of Edward the 
fourth, their trade being impaired, and their port decayed, it 
was brought down to three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight 
pence (/). In the the reigns of queen Elizabeth and king 
james the firſt, proviſion was made by the legiſlature for the 
repair and ſupport of their harbour (m); and their charters have 
been confirmed by ſubſequent monarchs. 

THe town of Lyme ſtands on the declivity of a craggy hill, 


which gives it a fair appearance at a diſtance, tho' the inhabi- | 


tants feel ſome inconveniencies from this ſituation, It may cer- 
tainly be ſaid to owe the figure it has made, and ſtill makes, to 
an harbour, which, as from the deſcription will be clearly ſeen, is 
ſuch an one as is not to be found in this, or perhaps in an 

other kingdom, and ſeems to have been of the inhabitants 


(f) Fuller's Worthies of England, p. 277. Additions to the Eagliſh Tranſ- 
lation of Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 12.—(g) 
MS. in Biblioth. Cotonniana. FavsTin. A. 2. fol, 23 a. Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 154. Coker's Survey of Dorſetſhire, p. 10. where part of king Kinwulf's 
charter, A. D. 774. is cited. — (9) Rot. Patent. Anno 12 Edw. I. m. 14. where 
the ſame liberties are granted to the freemen of Lyme, that thoſe of Melcombe 


had lately obtained.—(7) Rot Patent. Anno « Edw. III. m. 29. n. 76. Hackluyt's 


Voyages, vol. i. p. 119. Madox's Firma Burgi, cap. ii. $. xii. p. 44.— (4) 
Rot. Patent. Anno 1 Hen, IV. p. 8. m. 20. Ibid. An. 1 Hen, V. p. 4. m. 
12. Cotton's Abridgment of Records, p. 468, 475.—(!) Rot. Patent. An. 22 
Edw. IV. p. 2. m. 11. The ſame year the parliament appropriated fix thou» 
{and pounds out of the ſupply for the repair of decayed towas.—(m) Willis's 
Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 429, 430. | 2 
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own contrivance (n). It was originally conſtructed, tho? a: 
what time we know not, by weighing up vaſt rocks out ot the 
fea with empty caſks, which being placed in a regular order to a 
conſiderable breadth, and carried out a great way, ſome {a 
more than than three hundred yards, the interſtices being filled 
up with earth, the heavieſt carriages ſafely pals, and large 
buildings, amongſt others an handſome cuſtom-houſe upon pil- 
lars, with a corn-market under it, and warehouſes, have beer; 
erectcd thereon (9). This ſingular work, which an wers the in- 
tention of a pier, is called the Cobbe; and, for the-keeping it 
in conſtant repair, which is done at the expenſe of the town, 
and proves ſometimes very chargeable, there are annually cho- 
len two Cobbe-wardens(p). The port it makes is ſafe and 
deep; the veſſels, being defended from all winds, he as quict 
as in a baſon. In Leland's time it was in a good condition; but 
Camden ipeaks of it contemptibly, and as ſerving only for fiſh- 
ing barks (4). "Lhe trade, however, revived in the reign of king 
ames, and gradually increaſed, chiefly by the inhabitants fallin 
into the principal management of the Newfoundland fiſhery (7). 
The untortunate duke of Monmouth, having with him a trigate 
of thirty guns and two merchant ſhips landed here in 1685 (). 
it ſuffered by the French war in the reign of queen Anne, but 
is recovered ſince, many handtome ſtone houtes being lately 
built by merchants reſiding there (2); and might be rendered 
of much greater importance than it is, if any new manufac- 
ture could be introduced in the country behind it, which is 
certainly plentitul enough to admit not only of one, but of man. 
improvements. It is rot however unlikely, that if the whabt- 
tants of this port recurred to that very art, from which, ac- 
cording to the beſt authoritics, the town derived its exiſtence, 
that is, the making of ſalt, it might very ſpecdily and eſſectuallj 
anſwer their purpote: Since by the help of ſhallow marthes (into 
which the ſea-water being admitted, the reſt ol the work would 
be eaſily performed by the heat of the fun, as it is done on 


the oppoſite coaſt of France (/ ;) as good ſalt as any might be 


() Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 43. Andrew Borde*s Peregrination* in the 
Catalogue of Haiens. Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain, chap. vil. p. 58. 
Camdeni Britannia, p. 154, Stukeley's Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 152.—(0o) 
Coker's Survey of Dorſetſhire, p. 11. Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. 1, 
p. 429. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 12.—{p) Keble's Statutes, p. 
913. B:ome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 259. Cutier's 
Coaſting Pilot, p. 12.—(g) Leland'sItineraty, vol. iii. fol. 43. Camdeni Britannia, 
p. 854. Harrifon's deſcription of Britain, chap, xii. p. $3.—(r) Coke 's Su- 
v.y of Dorſetſhire, p. 11. Willis's Notitia Partiamentaria, vol. ii. p. 429. 
Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 12,— (s) See the Articles of Lyme in 
Collier's Ge- graphical and Hiſtorical Dictionary. Stukeley's Itinerarium Cut io- 
ſum, p. 182. Brome's Travels over England, Scotland, and Wales, p. 259. 
—(:) Willis's Notitia Parlizmentaria, vol. ii. 429. Cutler's Coafting Pilot, p. 
12, and all the modern Deſcriptions.—(s) Agricola de Re Metallica, lib. xii, 
Piganiol de la Force Nouvelle Deſcription de la France, vel. iv. p. 242. Digi- 
onaire Uaiverſelle de Commerce, tom. iv. col. 727, 728, 729. 
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produced, for which ti.is place ſeems to be exccedingly well ſit u- 
ated, and to have very uncommen advantages, as their concern 
in the fiſheries, would furniſh an immediate market for all the: 
could poſſibly make (w). Before we leave this ſubject it may 
not be amiſs to mention, that notwithſtanding modern as well as 
ancient writers ſpeak of the conſtruction of this port as ſome— 
thing very ſingular and extraordinary, yet none have prepoted 
the imitation of it; tho? there canncet be a more pregnant inſtance 
than this, of the poſſit Mility of making, tho? it may be ina better 
manner, a port on almolt any part upon our coaſt, where the 
convenicncy of the country required, or the opening fuch a port 
ſhould appear the moſt probable means o umproving it; one 
or other of which circuinſtances would turn ſuch ports to the 
advantage of moit of the maritime counties in this land, 

Tar caftern extremity of the coait of Dorſetſhire is called 
Peverc] Point, between which and another promontory lieing to 
the north, called Handiaſt Point, is included Sandwich Bay. T' 
the northward of this there is another, which is larger, and cf- 
teemed a goed road for ſhips, being | FA from all but south and 
ſouth-caſt winds, and the current ic ting out of the bay ſecures 
them in ſome mcaturc from their effects; this is ſtyled Studland 


Bay, the remoteſt heacland of v hich extends to the mouth of 
VE 


the harbour of Pool (x), This tongue of land, is a long narrow 
promontory riſing out of the iſle of Purbeck, the termination 
of which is called South Haven Point. Oppoſite to this ſuch 
another promontory, but not quite ſo long, ſhoots from the 
main land of Dorſetthire, the very end of which is termed north- 
Haven point (y). I he entrance between theſe is about a quer- 
ter of a mile broad, Immediately within this lies Brankiey, or 

zrunkſey iſland, upon which there was formerly, and indeed 
there fill is, a caſtle, but there are no guns; and to the ſouth 


and welt of this four others, two of which are diſtinguiſhed by 


proper names, the one being called Furſcy or Purley, the other 


Saint Hclen's iſland. Orfevery fide of theſe the ſea forms a vaſt bod 


ot water, the coaſt round it, taking in all the indenturcs, was 


ormerly computed at twenty miles, but being actually mca- 
tured, has been found ſixty-three, by which it is ſo well defend- 
ed from all winds, and ſo much confined, that it is periectly ſtill 
and calm, and is thought from thence to derive its name; and 
on a peninſula in the north-eaſt corner of this large bay ſtand; 
the town of Poole, ſo denominated from the port (Z). 


(ww) Brownrigg's Art of making common Salt, part i. chap. iv. p. 3t. where th 
_—_ 


h. e methodis laid down withthe utmol! preciſion and perſpicuity. In afortnight“ 
time, in a dry ſummer, they make as much ſalt in France as furniſhes the whole 
dontumptionof the kingdon n, and ſupplies foreign markets beſides, —!w) Cam— 

ni Britannia, p. 133. Lambard's Hiſtorical and Topographical Dic: 10nAary, p. 


Bo, Speed's Theatie of the Britiſh Empire. fol. 19.—( y) Speed's Theatre of 


y) Sj 
the Britiſh Empire, fel. 175. Broome's Travels thro” England, dchland, and 
Wales, p. 259. Atlas " Maritimaus et Commercialis. p. 12.— (2) Leland”: 
Itinerary, vol. iti. foi. 33. Harriton's Deſcription of Britain, chap. XII, p. 88. 
Drayton's Polyelion n, fon g the ſecond. 
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THERE have been ſome miſtakes in the hiſtory of this port, 
which we will endeavour to remove, It was known to the 
Saxons, by the name of Fromouth; and one of oldeſt and moſt 
reſpectable of our hiſtories acquaints us, that the Danes twice 
landed here, A.D. 998 and 1015, and from hence ravaged the 
county of Dorſet (2). It was, in all probability, by theſe inva- 
ſions that the place was in a manner deſtroyed, and, from a town 
obnote, ſunk into an Hamlet dependant upon the manor of Can- 
ford, which 1s the reaſon that it does not appear in domeſday. 

Inis manor ſeems, amongſt many other large eſtates, to 
have been granted by William the conquerour to Walter de 
Ewrus, as the old writers call him or Walter de Eureux, Carl 
cf Roſmar in Normandy. His fon, Edward of Saluſbury was 
poſſeſſed ct it, as appears by the record of dometday, at the time 
of making that ſurvcy (5). His fon Walter of Saluſbury, was 

' the founder of a priory of black-canons at Bradenſtoke in the 
county of Wilts, to which he gave the church of St. James in 
Poole (c). Upon the diſſolution of monaſteries the patronage veſt- 
cd in the crown, and there remained till Charles the firſt grant- 
edit, in thg ninth year of his reign, tothe Countels of Angletea, 
who conveyed it to Thomas Smithſby, of London, Eq; and, 
for one hundred pounds, it was conveyed by him, in truſt for 
the inhabitants of the town of Poole. Patrick, the fun of this 
Walter, was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Saluſbury ; and 
his fon William, leaving only one daughter, Ela, ſhe married 
William Longſpe, natural ion to King 3 the jecond by the 
tamous Roſamond Clifford; from which William the inhabitants 
Purchaſed the liberty of paſturing their tame cattle, and of tak- 
ing fewel in his heaths and commons, which they enjoy at this 
Gy. This William had a fon of the ſame name, from whom 
Henry the third took the earldom of Saluſbury. He was the 
tather of a third William, who, by Matilda daugliter to Wal- 
ter Bron Clifford, had an only child, Margaret his heireſs. 

THis lady married Henry de Lacy Earl of Lincoln, by whom 
he had an only daughter Alice, born in 1281. Henry Earl of 
Lincoln died in 1312, peſleſſed, by the courteſy of England, of 
tle manor of Cantord, which then devolvce to Thomas Larlct 


(a) Chron. Saxon. p. 129, 36, 146, 24. In the old Abbey Chronicles called 
in Latin Fiomuda and Fromutha. The learned Baxter carries it yet higher, and 
aſſerts itto be the Bolnelaunium ot the ancients.—(+).Liber Dometday, fol. 80. b. 
col. 1. Rogert Hoveden Hitt, fol. 436. Mat. Paris, p. 317.—(c) Ex Libro rubdo 
in Scaccario, fol. 90. Wilts. {Liber Lacokenſis, MS. fel. 18, 19. Ec. de Annd 
s Edw. III. n. 69.—(4) Rot. Fin. 41 Hen. III. iii. 9. Pat. 41 Hen. III. m. 13. 
Fx magno Regitltro in Officio Ducat, Lancaſtr. 


L ancaſter, 
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Lancaſter, who had eſpouſed his daughter Alice before-menti- 
oned (e). This Thomas being beheaded at Pomfret, A. D. 
1321, King Edward the ſecond, having procurcd a reſignation 
of this and other lands of her inheritance trom his widow Alice, 


granted it, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, to his favourite 


Hugo de Diſpenſer (f). He being beheaded, A. D. 1326, Ed. 
ward the third granted, in the firſt \ear of his reign, the manor 
of Canford with Poole, to John Farlof Warren and Joane his 
wife for life, with remainder to the heirs of Thomas Earl © 
Lancaſter. A. D. 1337 Edward the third granted the reverli»n 
of Canford with Poole to William Montacute Farl of Saluſ!: ry, 
who not ſurviving till the demile of John Larl of Warren, wich 
happened A. D. 1347, a vear before that of Alice Countets of 
Lincoln, it then came to William his fn 1.1 of Saluſbury (g). 
who in the forty-fiith of Edward the d, onfirmed the grants 
of William de Longſpe to the town ut Poole. This William 
Farl of Saluſbury died June 3, 1397, being the twentieth 01 
P.ichard the ſecond, ſeiged of the manor of Canford and the bo- 
rough of Poole, as appears by record (%. In this family it 
ſeems to have continued to the time of Thomas Montacute 
Larlof Saluſbury, who deceaſed November the third 1428, be- 
ing the ſeventh of King Henry the ſixth. 

Two years after, that yourg monarch made a grant of it to 
John Duke of Bedford, who dicing without iſſue A. D. 1434, 
this manor reverted to the crown ; and, in the ſeventecnth year 
of the ſame King, was ſold to his other uncle Henry Beaufort 
carcinal and biſhop of Wincheſter /), who conveyed it to his 
Kinſman John Duke of Somerſet, and by the forfciture of that 
family it came again to the crown. Edward the fourth granted 
it to his brother George Duke of Clarence; and by his attainder 
it ſeems to have been once more in the crown, and tohavedrawn 
the conſideration of Richard the third who had ſome kind inten- 
tions towards the place. Henry the ſeventh, who ſcized it at 
his acceſſion, bequeathed it by will to his mother Margaret 
Counteſs of Richmond, who died A.D. 1509. Henry the 


eighth beſtowed it, in the icventeenth year of his retgn, on his 


nz tural {on Henry Fitzroy Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, on 


' whoſe demiſe it reverted again to the crown (7), 


EDwarp the ſixth, in the firſt year of his reign, 3 


Canſord and Poole to his uncle the protector Duke of Somerſet, 
and by his attainder they came again to the crown, Queen Mar: , 
in the firſt year of her reign, beſtowed them upon Gertrude 


(e] Eſc. 22 Edw. III. n. 34. Thom. Walfingham. Annal. p. 85. Manz! 
Ang licanum, tom. ii. p. 644. b.— ( Chauf. 16 Edw. II. m. 34. in Cedula. Ca 
16 Ed w. II. n. 20.— (g) Pat. 11 Edw. III. p. 3. m. 19 Eſc. 18 Edw. III. n. 51 


4% Fic. 20 Ric, IIe n. 26 -i) Eſc. 14 Hen. VI. n. 36. Rot. Pat. 17 Hen. . 
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Marchioneſs of Exeter, mother to Edward Earl of Devonſhire; 
which Gertrude, dicing A. D. 1557, having out-lived her ton, 
bequeathed the manor of Canford to her nephew James Blount 
Lord Mountjoy : But, as this was held in capite, he had only 
two thirds, and the other third went to Sir John Baker. Lori 
Mountjoy having paſſed his two thirds to the Farl of Hunting— 
don, he afterwards purchated Sir John Baker's intereſt. Hi; 
lordſhip having alienated ſome parcels thereof, parted at lenyth 
with the remainder, X. D. 1611, to John Webb of Oditock in 
the county of Wilts F\q; and it now belongs to his defcendant 
Sir Thomas Webb baronet (4). 

A310 the port and corporation, records plainly prove both {© 
have been more ancient than they are commonly efteeme!, 
ſince, by an inquiſition taken in the fitcenth of Edward the third 
(50, they arc acknowledyed uch and adnutted lo to have been 
long before, and as fuch hid fent members to a counci!, 
as it did to Parliament in that reign (%. That it did not rie. 
as Leland ſuppoſes, ongh the misfortune of Waicham's loſing 
its port, is very clear from hence, that in Edward the thirqd's 
time it furniſhed more, and thoſe too larger ſhips for the king', 
neet than Warcham, whence we may pretume it was in a bitter 
condition (. Heary the fixth, upon the petition and by the 
advice of the commons in parliamem, in the eleventh year 6; 
his revwn, granted the mayor cave to wall the town, beſtoweg 
on it the ſame libertics with Southampton, and removed. hither 
the port from Melcomb (, which was confirmed by Edward 
the fourth (). Richard the third, in whote hands it was, as 
is before ſhown, began to wall it round, and promifed the inha— 
bitants great favours; upon which Mr. Camden remarks, that 
tho? he was the worſt of min, he was tne beſt of Kings (). Atter 
this it muſt have junk very low; for Leland tells us, that, in his 
time, there were people who remembered the greateſt pai oi 
the town over-rown with {edge and ruſhes ;- whence he con- 
cludes, and his authority has mifled others, that it could be of 
no great antiquity (). But upon tarther inquiry he received 
better lights, and candidly retracted his miſtake (); in which 


{A In the tettiing this Hiſtory of the Manor of Cheneford, Kaneford, or Can, 
ford, I have been cxceedingly oblip: to a worthy perion,. Sir Fever Thompton 
Knt. who is verfeAly verfed in its antiquities, and who propojes to ſavour the 
public with a complete Huter: of Foote, —{Z) Ele, is Ew III. n. 66.—(m) Wil- 
lis's Notitia Pas ham nitalia, THY IF * 4120 — ( 7 Sev the Roll of King Id Ward“ 
fleet, in lack la yt“ Voyages, vol. i. p. 119.— %) Cotton's Abridgement of the 
records, p. 610. Coxer's Sey of: the County of I! ret, P.119.—(f)- Rot. 
Pat. Ann. i F.dw; IV. r. 3. w. 23. u. 189. —(g) Canideni Britannia, p. 155.—{7) 
[.cjang's linea y, vol. 11. fol, e2, 53, It appcars by a pailage, vol. vii. fol. 69. 
be wrote his Itinciary in 1646 ; He raubliſhed his poem on the birth of Prince 
Fiiwa:d, A. D 1543.—(s5) Ceacthiiacon, Award Princtpis Cambriz. p. 27 
Lambard's Hiftorical ad Tepographical DiQioaary, f. 2&0. 
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however he has not been followed. Camden ſpeaks of it as de- 
clining in his time; which is ſtrange (), fince Queen Eliza— 
beth, in the tenth year of her reign, made it a county of itfelt, 
granted the inhabitants power to choole a ſheriff, with many o— 
ther great immunities, reciting allo the incorporation by the an- 
cient kings of this realm, and confirminy all their former privi- 
leges (1). In the reign of Charles the fecond it was in 2 very 
louriſhing ſtate {-v), and has continued fo ever fince, as will my 
pear from the following ſuccinct account ot the town, harbour, 
and trade of both. 

PooLEtftands upon a peninſula, about two niules in extent, at 
the north end of the bay, with which it is ſurrounded on all 
des, except on the north-eaſt, where it is conneed to the 
continent of Dorſetſhire by a narrow ithmus. It 15 a neat, 
compact, well-built town, the houles moſtly of ſtone, much in- 
creaſed within theſe few years, containing now about hve-hun- 
dred, and in them three thoutund inhabitants. Phe pariſh- 
church is large, a royal peculiar, of which, as we have thown 
before, the inhabitants Are patrons. Here IS a town-houtc, cuſtom- 
houſe, a convenient quay, and public warchoules. "I he bay tur- 
niſhes them them with fiſh in abundance, of different kinds, and 
more eſpecially excellent oyſters, with which the inhabitants 
iupply all the adjacent country; and beſides fend ſeveral veſſels 
laden annually for the rivers and creeks in Effex and Kent, where 
they are !aid to fatten, and then carried to the London market, 
Laking this therefore in all its branches, it will appear to he no 
inconſiderable fiſhery, in point either of extent or prolit. There 
is a great reſort to their markets and fairs, Which will probably 
be very much augmented, when the turnpike roads now making 
are completely tiniſhed. "The inhabitants will allo reap from 
thence a farther beneat, by pertons coming to bathe in the falt 
water, tor which no place can be more proper, #45 there is a 
ſum̃cient depth at all times, and as, from the large tra*t that it 
covers, it muſt be conſiderably ſtronger and Warmer than it 
otherwite would be (x). 

Put movth of the harbour is about three miles ſcuth from 
Pecle ; the depth there at high-water 15 about fixteen feet ; and 
when once fhips are in, they r.de in any of the branches of the 
bay as ſafely and commaodioutly as can be deſited. This capact- 
ous haven lies in the midſt between Purbec and the ite of 


44 


(:) Camdeni Britannia, p. 155. where he attributes it to ſome negligence of 
want of ſpirit and attention in the inhabitants. That this was really the caſe in 
the reign ot King James . appearsty om Coker' Sur, cy 31 Dorſet, * 85.— 
By Letters Patent under the great-feal, dated June 231 1565.—(w}) Dr. EA- 
ward Chamberlayne's Preſent State of Fogland, 1657, P. 247, 245. when tte 
cuſtom-houſe appointment confiſted of three fupericur, are ſixteen in;eriout 
officers, at four hundred and thirty-cigbt pounds per Aron. —(X) 1 WAS eng- 
abled to give this diſlinc account of the modern te of Poole, by the kind come 
municat ions of a worthy gentleman, Dr. A. Can. bei, v lo piaCtites phytic in 
the place. 
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Wight, and is ſaid to enjoy one advantage beyond all other ports, 
perhaps, in Britain, which is that the ſea ebbs and flows fou; 
times in twenty-four hours (J). Firſt with a fouth-caſt and 
north-weſt moon ; and then, by a ſouth-and-by-eaſt and a north- 
and-by-weſt moon; which tecond flood is generally ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the return of the fore-ebb, which coming from Sul- 
lex coaſt between the iſſe of Wight and the continent of Hamp- 
ſhire, ſtrikes in here, as lieing in its way. 

Tur principal branch of the foreign commerce of its inhabi— 
tants is the Newfoundland fithery, to which they ſend every 
ſpring, in time of peace, upwards of ſeventy fail of vellel:, 
from the burden of one hundreq to two hundred and fifty tons, 
laden with proviſions, nets, cofdage, 1ail-cloth, and all forts of 
wearing apparel, with var of other commodities, for the 
conſumption of the inhabitants and their ſervants. Ihe ſmall- 
er veſlels fiſh on the banks, and make two or three trips every 
ſeaſon. 'Their returns are in cod, oil, ſkins and furs : and in 
autumn they export their fiſh to Spain, Italy, and Portugal. 
This is a trade not more profitable to thoſe concerned, than be- 
neficial in general to thoſe of the kingdom, as it ſubſiſts a prodigi- 
ous number of hands, occaſions a great export of our commo- 
dities and manufactures, and breeds excellent ſeamen. Beſides 
this they employ ſome ſhips in the Carolina trade, for which 
Poole is very conveniently ſituated, lieing directly in the way to 
Holland and Hamburgh, the port-charges, labour in ſhipping 
and reſhipping the rice, being but inſignif cant. They ſend 
alſo two veſſels annually to Guinea, and twice as many to the 
Weſt Indies. Their coaſt trade to London and Newcaſtle is to 
a large amount, by which they export great quantities of corn, 
and by their returns ſupply th- conſumption of Blandford, Ring- 
wood, and many other adjacent places. There are in the 
whole about two hundred veſſels of various fizes belonging to this 
harbour (z). In time of war they have hitherto jutfcred ex- 
tremely, and asthis 15 exceedingly detrimental to atrade which 
is ſo apparently ſerviceable to the royal navy, it deſerves notice, 
and, in conſequence of that, no doubt, will obtain the moſt im- 
mediate redreſs and effeQual protection. 

PoOLE 1s the port cf this county, of which Lyme is a mem- 
ber, having the crecks of Bridport and Charmouth under its 
juriſdiction. Weymouth is alſo a member, with the creeks of 
Portland and Lulworth ; and the creeks of Swanidge and W arc- 
ham, once a good haven, and then a flourithing place, are the 
creeks which depend immediately upon Poole. (0. 


{y) Childrey' „Britannia Baconica, p. 85.—{ 2) Stat. 29 Geo. II. p. 263, et eq. 
effectually provides for the maintenance and preſery ation ot this harbour, and a+ 
eftectually eſtabliſhes the rights and prerogatives of the corporation.—(a}) Mol- 


loy de jure Maritimo et Navali, p. 327. Crouch's View of the Britiſh Cuſtoms, 
p. 385, Beawcs's Merchaut's Picectory, p. 148. 
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THnx county of Southampton enjoys every advantage that 
can well be deſired in any country. The air in the northern parts 
is wonderfully pure, milder and warmer towards the ſca, and 
every-where pleaſant and wholeſome. The ſoil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the ſituation in all reſpects ſuited alike to pleaſure and 
to profit (5). Theſe circumſtances will eaſily account for a re- 
mark that ſome judicious perſons have made, as to its having 
been always crowded with inhabitants (c). A very inquiſitive 
and ingenious antiquary is of opinion, that it was very fully 
peopled by the Albionitcs, as he ſtyles them, who were invaded, 
ſubdued or exterminated by the Belgæ (d), before the coming 
over of the Romans. That mighty nation, in the reign of the 
emperour Claudius, intending an abſolute conqueſt of Britain, 
made their firſt deſcent in theſe parts; and being once become 
maſters, ſhowed a great regard for, and exerciſed amazing la- 
bour, ſkill, and induſtry in, the improvement of this beautiful 
province (e). The Saxons have left very noble marks of their 
having a like attention to what in their language they ſtyled 
Hamtunſcyre (/), of which we ſhould have been more ſenſible, 
if many of their towns had not been ruined by the Danes, or it 
the Norman conquerour, whether out of pride or policy, or from 
both, had not levelled ſuch a number of villages to make his new 
foreſt, and ſhowed the true ſpirit of his government, in ſubvert- 
ing the habitations of men to provide a receptacle for wild beaſts 
(g). But notwithſtanding all theſe devaſtations, there ſtill re- 
main ſo many good towns, magnificent churches, venerable ab- 
beys, ſtrong caſtles, and ſtately palaces, of ancient erection, as 
abundantly demonſtrate the wealth of its inhabitants in former 
times, and the peculiar affection of its civilized maſters. 

ulis ſpacious and excellent country is admirably intermix- 
ed throughout with high lands of gentle aſcent, fruitful plains, 

fine rivers, and whatever elſe can contribute to opulence or 
delight. Its commodities are equally numerous and valuable. 
On its coaſts copperas ſtones are found in great plenty, which, 


(b) Camdeni Britannia, p. 187. Speed's Theatre of the Britiſh Empire, fol. 
13. Fuller's Worthies in Hantſhire, p. 1.—(c) Salmon's New Survey of England, 
vol. ii. p. 768. where he very juſtly obſerves, that if the Belgz had not been 
more numerous than the original natives, they muſt ſoon have been driven out 
of their conqueſts, and forced to quit the iſland. -d) Camdeni Britannia, p. 160. 
Muſgravii Belgium Britannicum, cap. ix. Stukeley's Itinerariura Curioturn, p. 
181.—(e) Salmon's New Survey of England, vol. it. p. 767.( f) Chronicon 
Saxonicum, p. 56, 28, 78, 8, 85, 8. which is the true name. It is remarkable 
that in this county there were no leſs than forty hundreds; whereas, in War- 
wickſhire, Which is more than half as big; there were but four, or, in inclucin 
the liberty of Coventry, at molt but five. As hundreds were diviſions founde 
in the number of families, ſo by comparing tlieſe with the territory that contain» 
ed them, we may judge of the proportion, cotnparatively at leaſt, in which 
they were peopled.—(g) Gulielm Malmſburienf. Hiſtor. lib. iii. Gualterus 
Mapzus, apud CamdenrBiitanaiam, p. 188. Robert of Glouceſter's Chronicle, 
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i the inhabitants were not better employed, might turn to ac- 
count (4). In the bowels of the earth, and even under the bed 
of the ſea, ſtones wich hold the moſt profitable iron ore are to 
be obtained (/). It was heretofore juſtly celebrated for its tim- 
ber, which, tho? much decrealed, is yet far from being exhauſt- 
ed; and the ſtock of which might be eaſily recruited and aug- 
mented, not more to the advantage of Hampſhire in particular, 
than to the benefit of the nation in general ((). Fertile in all 
kinds of grain, but more eſpecially famous for fine wheat, as 
well as for admirable hops (I). Well turniſhed with black cat- 
tle; abounding in ſheep, and conſequently in wool ; to ſay no- 
thing of bacon and honey, reputed the beſt in the kingdom; 
tho? that which is made near Heaths is commonly excepted, to 
the wax of which, notwithſtanding, there can be no objection ; 
and yet this certainly is an article that deſerves notice (n). The 
ſize of this county is ikewiſe worth regarding, fince it contains 
about a million of acres, excluſive of the Iſle of Wight; ſo that 
it is larger than the dutchy of Juliers, twice as big as that of 
Mantua, and containing thrice as much land as the iſland of Mi- 
norca (). Inferiour certainly to none of theſe even in its preſent 
productions, and, as we ſhall take occaſion to ſhow, till leſs ſo 
in reſpe& to its capacity of admitting further improvements. It 
will however be proper to obſerve firft what has been done in 
this reſpe& already. 

THE making ſalt, by boiling of ſea-water, was performed to 
great profit and perfection at Lymington and in Portſea Iſland ; 
but is ſaid to have declined in tome meaſure by the exportation 
of the Cheſhire foſſile-ſalt, brought to, then boiled at, and ai- 
ter all ſhipped from Liverpool (). Large quantities of malt 
are made at Andover and Baſingſtoke. Silk ſtockings and lea- 
ther are the ſupport of the inhabitants of Ringwood, Narrow 
cloths, druggets, and ſhalloons, are wrought in many places, 
broad cloth at Rumſey. There is a very conſiderable number 
of wheelwrights, and other mechanics, who work in timber at 


(% Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society. No, cxlii. p. 1056. com- 
municated by Daniel Colwall, Eſq.— (71) Yarranton's England's Improvement; 
p. 41. which if the curious reader conſults he will find many things worthy of 
notice.— (4) Samuel Hartlib's Legacy in Huſbandry, Is 58. et ſeq. Evelyn's 
Silva, or a Diſcourſe on Foreſt-trees, chap. vii. Propoſa] for improving and ad- 
orning the iſland of Great Britain, &c. by parochial plantations of timber and 
other trees, by Edward Wade, Eſq, p. 13.—(/) Thoſe in the pariſh of Crundal. 
have been eſtcemed as fine as any in this kingdom, and immenſe quantities are 
made in favourable ſeaſons there, and in other parts of the county.—() Ful- 
ler's Worthies in Hantſhire, p. 2. See the article of Hampfhire, in Collier's 
Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionary. Samuel Hartlib's Legacy on Huſbandry, 
p. 63.—( n) Templeman's Survey of the Globe, Pl. i, ix, xiii, xxxvV.— (e) Child- 
rey's Britannia Baconica, p. 30. Atlas Maritimus et Commercialis, p. 12. 
Brownrigg's Art of making ſalt, p. 88, 124, 126, 129, 131, 166, 167, 269.—— 
(p) All the modern deſcriptions will juſtify what is ſaid in the text; and I have 
reaſon to think, on a ſtrict ſurvey, we might find many more; what is inſerted 
being intended as little more than a ſpecimen only. ; 

Stockbridge, 
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Stockbridge. However ſhip-building was and is the capital ma- 
nufacture of this county, and employs multitudes at Southamp- 
ton, Lymington, Portimouth, Buitleton, and Redbridge (4). The 
great demand, more eſpecially | in time of war, for proviſions of 
all kinds at Portſmouth, is a conſtant ſource of wealth to the 
induſtrious farmers in Hampſhire (DJ. who likewiie vend vaſt 
quantities of grain and hops at the fairs in, and upon, the edge 
of the county, beſides what are weekly carried to Farnham mar- 
ket, formerly one of the moit conſiderable in the kingdom (). 

Ir any-where in Britain, one would imagine that in "this coun- 
ty a fair experiment might be tried as to the poſlibility of culti- 
vating olive trees; wl. ich, notwithſtanding the doubts. of ſome 
and thole too able judges, would perhaps be found more practi- 
cable than is generally apprehended (t). But it upon luch an 
experiment, which might be eaſily made in ſome convenient 
place, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, with a juft expoſition, 
and under proper ſhelter, it ſhould neverthelets fail, then let me 
have leave to mention the beech. This tree grows no-where to 
a larger ſize, and in higher perfeQion, than in Hamplhure (), 
and therefore immenſe quantities of maſt, in favourable teafons 
eſpecially, might be collected, which yields excellent oil, fit tor 
all purpoſes, and that would be A gre at Javinz to the nation (wo). 
It is very poſſible that the benefits which would accrue from 
hence were over-valued, in the propotals Which were offered 
upon this ſubject near torty years ago; but becaule it was once 
exaggerated, or the propoſition per haps came out in an unhap- 
py year, it by no means follows that this improvement is abſo- 
lutely chimerical, or that no attempt towards an improvement of 
tins kind ſhould be again made (x). 


(2) If we may rely on what Capt. Yarranton aſſerts, things may be ſtill car- 
ried much farther, by eitablithing a royal yard tor building fifth and ſixth rate 
thips at Chiiſt-church.—(r) Whoever conſiders the prodigicus quantities of time 
ber that have been, and may be continually produced in this county; the Con- 
veniency of bringing it by water tothe very docks; the numbers employed there, 
and the proviſions requiſite for their ſubſiſtence z will nave 4 competent idea or 
the importance of Hampſhire, and of the additional advantage, of which it is ca- 
pable,—(s) Markets frequently vary; and from being inconuderabie, grow to 2 
vaſt height, and ſornetiimes decline again in the fame age, w ith. but any real or 
extraordinary change in the quantity of commodities, which alterations ſpring 
only from various accidents that happen 1 in their manner of cFrri ge. ={:) T. is 
was the notion of 2 perſon of great rank, who had a feat in this County; aud in. 
periour {ki]l in whatever relatcd to agriculture, gardening, or panting. (2) 
Woolridge's Sytſtem of Huſhandry, p. 92. Mortimer's Art of Huſba' adry, vol. 
li. p. 26. Stukeley's Itinerartum Curioſum, P. 169, 170, 17: —(w} Great quan- 
tities of this oil ate actually made and uſed in ſeveral parts of France and Swit- 
zerland, where oil of clives is much cheaper than here. Anif there, with 
this circumſtance, why not ia Eagland ?—(») The late ingenious Aaron Hi!!, 
Eſq; wrote a treatite on this ſubjec, in which there are many Curious gail 
uſeful obſervations : But beech-maſt-oil being the title of a Bubble in 1720, 
has (tho' ſure that is no juſt ceaſon) never been eſtesmed worthy of the lealt 
notice ſince. | 
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Wr may ſpeak with ſomewhat more confidence as to the 
raiſing vineyards, ſince Hampſhire does not lie above three de- 
grees to the north of thoſe countries which produce the fineſt 
wines in France; and we bring many fruits that are natives of 
warmer climates than thoſe to great perfection (py). But cer- 
tainly 1f we would be content with wines of another kind, we 
might have them as good as any in the Palatinate (z). Beſides, 
we know by experience, that is, from written experience, record 
and hiſtory, that we have had wines in England, in different 
places, and in large quantities (a). The reaſon of mentioning 
them ſo particularly in this place is, from the prevailing opini- 
on, that when the emperour Probus licenſed the cultivation of 
vineyarcs, they were firſt planted in this county, at a place which 
ſtill bears the name oi PHE VINT (b). I will venture to ſug- 
geſt what has occurred to me upon this ſubject, tho? it ſhould 
make the reader ſmile (c). If our wines in Hampſhire may not 
reach that perfection, which is requiſite to pleaſe our palates, cr 
becomes faſhionable here, they might poſſibly be exported with 
great profit to cur plantations, and derive from their paſſage into 
warmer climates that exccllence which cultivation could not 
give: And this, perhaps, may alſo make them worth ſending 
home again; nor would the accumulation of freight render them 
dearcr then to the conſumer, than the duties that*are now laid 
upon wines of foreign growth (4). 

THERE is yet another improvement that might with ſtill greater 
probability be attempted, and, if properly conducted, 1 dare 
affirm may be accompliſhed allo in this county; and that is, the 
introduction of that uſeful tree the white mulberry, which the 
ingenicus and judicious Evelvn, whoſe writings ought to re- 
commend him to the veneration of his countrymen, aſſures us 
may be read:ly propagated, and cultivated with equal facility, and 


() The Peach, which, in the time of Galen, was thought too tender for 
the air of Italy, grows all over England, and, properly cultivated, to great per- 
lection. The myrtle, brought from Greece, flomithes in Cornwall, Devonſhire, 
and the Iſle of Wight, without care, The common potatoe came from Mexico, 
and yet thrives in every part of the three kingdoms.—(s) The dutchies of Julicis 
and Bergues, and the whole Palatinate, lie nearly in the ſame climate with 
Hampſhire, and the ſoil of theſe countries is not unlike.— (4) That wine was 
made in Eſſex before the conqueſt we have the expreſs teſtimony of the Domeſday 
Record. As to Glouceſterſhire, William of Malmibury informs us, that the 
wines, on his own experience, made there, were ſuperiour to all other Engliſh 
wines, and little inferiour to the French. The wines made in the paiks of Wind- 
ſor Caſtle were of conſiderable value, and tythes were paid for them to the ab- 
bot of Waltham. Beſides theſe, we could produce proofs as to a great many o- 
ther places.—(5) Camdeni Britannia, p. 194. la his time it was the feat of 
Lord Sandes; it now belongs to the family of Chute.— (c) Whoever conſiders 
the great improvement of malt liquors by ſhort voyages; of clarct carried to 
the Eaſt-Indies; and of madeira by going either to the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies 
before it is brought hither, will perhaps ſee no cauſe to ſmile, —-(d) Whatever 
loſs the revenue might ſuffer in the cuſtoms, would, in the ſame proport1- 
on, and in the ſame {pace of time, be recovercd in the exciſe, from the num- 


ber of perſons that muſt neceſſaily be emplozcd in the cultivation of the pro- 
poſed vineyards. 


mn 
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in every reſpect with as much ſucceſs here, as in any other part 
of Europe (e). If this, which is ſo eaſy, were effectually done, 
and the making of filk vigorouſly carried on, it would unquel- 
tionably prove the moſt important acquiſition this nation has ever 
{een ; for in Piedmont the leaves of every tree in full growth 
are certainly worth twenty ſhillings a year (/), many lay three 
or four times that ſum. 

THERE is a circumſtance which, at this juncture, renders 
the experiment moſt evidently worth making, becauſe it would 
provide at once for all the children which the public maintains 
in the Foundling Hoſpital ; ſince from the moment this deſign 


was brought to perfection, it would enable thoſe who were fit to 


be employed therein, to get not only a competent livelihood 
for themſelves, but for the reſt likewile (gc). It would alfo un- 
doubtedly afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence, without any hard 
working, to aged and infirm perſons of both ſexes, and prove 
thereby a great relief to the county (4). Many of thoſe wor- 
thy perſons who have fo ſteadily and honourably employed their 
time, and taken ſuch laudable pains in the management of that 
uſeful charity, are very competent judges of the propriety of 
this propoſal; and would, I am periuaded, exert themſelves in 
carrying ſuch an undertaking (if it appeared feaſible) into execu- 
tion; and conſidering the reaſonable hope we might entertain of 
the bleſſing of providence on ſo good a work, under their pru- 
dent and diſintereſted conduct, I cannot help flattering my ſelf it 
would effectually fucceed (i). The Crown, no doubt, would 
gracioutly beſtow land in New Foreſt ſufficient for the eſtabliſh- 
ment and immediate ſupport of a manufacture in its nature ſo 
truly glorious, and which, at the ſame time, would become {0 
ſpeedily and ſo highly beneficial to the nation. The trial might 
be quickly made, and at a very {mall expenſe, indeed at no 


(e) Sce the proclamation of king James the firſt, with the advice of his 
council, dated November 16th, in the ſixth year of his reign. Samuel Hart- 
lib's Legacy of Huſbandry, p. 69, 70. Evelyn's Silva, or a Diſcourte on Poreſt- 
trees, Book ii. chap. 1,—(f) Joſhua Gee's Trade and Navigation of Gricat- 
Britain confidered, chap. xxx. His Sardinian Majeſty draws two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum from us in ready money for ſilk; having laid ſuch duties 
on our commodities as amount to a prohibition ; and large ſums from the Dutch 
and other nations. Piedmont is not five times as large as Hampthire.—( g) This 
circumſtance deſerves to be particularly regarded, for, on the one hand, as the 
taking care of deſerted infants is a'very wife and well inſtituted charity, fo, oa 
the other, the putting them in a way, as ſoon as poſſible, of effecually provid- 
ing for themſelves, is a piece of juſtice due to the people at whoſe expente, 4 
great part of which ariſes from their labour, thele unhappy orphans have kither- 
to been, and are ſtill ſupported. —(h) The great advantage ot this manufacture: 
is, that man, woman, or child, may work at it, and be fully inſtruQed in a day 
as o what they are to perform,—(:) The having the weight of fuch a body uf 
put lic-ſpi-ited reſpectable and judicious perſons as have the conduct of this 
charity; the intereſt of the whole county of Southampton, founded on the ap- 
parent advantages ariſing from it to themſelves; together with the countenance, 


. r . . " 
and reaſonable aſſiſtance of the legiſlsture ; are circumſtancss which ought te 
baniſh deſpair, 


expenſe 
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expen'e at all; for if the ſcheme, upon ſuch a trial, ſhould 
be found clogged with inſuperable, tho? unforeſeen difficulties, 
the white mulberry is an excellent kind of timber, fit for a vaſt 
varicty of uſes; and, particularly in ſhip-building, 1s very little 
interiour to oak (c). 

in order, however, to prevent delay, to bring the matter to 
the teſt at once, without riſk or charge to the public, another 
method may be propoſed, which 1s this. If, the legiſlature oſſer- 
ed a bounty of one hundred thoutand pounds to any Society who 
ſhould eſtabliſh the manufacture, upon finding ſccurity, when ſo 
eſtabliſhed, to take and maintain ſuch a ſettled number of chil- 


dren annually, as the Foundling Charity ſhould ſend, above a 


fixed age, for the ſpace of ſeven or fourteen years, the largeneſs 
of the ſum would probably excite an experiment; and if the de- 


ſign was brought to bear, the undertakers would have a noble re- 


ward, the public an excellent, that is, a very cheap bargain, and 
the nation inexpreſſible benetit (J). On the whole, this moſt 
plainly appears to be an improvement of much too great conſe— 
quence to be overlooked; much better ſupported, than to be ac- 
counted a commercial chimera; and much more eaſily tried, on 
to be rejected without experiment by a wiſe nation: 1 will 
farther, and add, a nation which has hardly attempted the in- 
troduction of any improvement with ſpirit and ſteadineſs, in 
which ſhe has not ſucceeded ; of which, if it was not altoge- 
ther unneceſlary, many inſtances might be without difficulty 
roduced. 

Bur I have heen poſitive ſhe may accompliſh this —1 repeat 
it Let the judicious reader conſider. | 

Is point of fact; ſome quantities of good ſilk, but with much 
trouble, have been lately mace in the dominions of the king of 
Denmark, and allo in the province of Scania in Sweden. Belere 
the war, ſeveral hundred-weizht was raited annually about Berlin, 
A much larger quantity in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, and in 
other parts of Saxony (m), Why not in E ngland ? It will be ſaid, 
that for curioſity it has been and may flill bz made. I ſay ſo too; 
and will likewiſe add, has been made to as great profit, and with 
as little trouble, as any- where in Europe; and for this J can 


(k) Evelyn's Silva, or Diſcourſe of Foreſt-trees, Bock ii. Chap. ie 
Worlidge's Syſtem of Huſbandry, p. 115. Mortimer's whole Art of Huſbandry, 
vol. 11. chap. xi. p. 35. If the trees were reſerved tn the crown, and, after 
thirty-one years, a rent impoſed of cultivating in an adjacent part of the foreſt 
a certain quantity of oak-timber, it would be a vaſt advantage to the public, 
and make this foreſt of much more uſe, than, in ſpite of the laws for that pur- 
poſe, it ever hitherto has been.—(/) Either of theſe methods would effectually 
determine the point, in the ſpace of ten or a dozen years at fartheſt. —(m) Ir 
it has not ſucceeded, or ſhould not ſucceed in thele countries, that failure 


ariſeSfrom caules that do not ſubſiſt here, and e proves nothing a- 
galaſt our ſucceſs, 


bring 
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bring indubitable proofs (). Farther ſtill; this filk made here, 


not forty years ago, was as good in quality as the Picumontete 
(9) ; and we have now two engines, one at Derby, the other at 
Sherborne, where this ſilk might be converted into organzine, 
or rather organcine (/). This county, though but a fifth 1 
Piedmont in point of ſize, yet from the circumſtance of \ 
having ſo large a tereft, one fourth of which might well be Hex 
applied, may, in this light, be confidercd as equal at leaſt to a 
third part of what is there appropriated to the cultivation of 
mulberries ; and as we take a third part of their filk, fo, from 
theſe premiſes, it will appear no improbable expeAation, that 
we may, even in Hampſhire, make as much of that commodity 
as coſts us at preſent two hundred thouſand pounds annually, and 
more (4). But ſome will yet atk, could we make ſilk as cheap? 
If the crown furniſhes the land in New Foreſt, the trees will 
coſt nothing: If children, inhrm and cold people, whom the pub- 
lic already "maintain, can manage it, the labour will coſt no- 
thing (7). Is not this working che ap? We may loſe our foreign 
trade in filk, and this will prejudice our navigation. No tuch 
thing; it will increale both. We can never hope to make more 
than will {ufhce for the warp of our manutactures; in Which, 
from the dearnefs chicfly of the piedmonteſe organcine, we 
are at preient cramped; and the having this, would onable 
us to employ, and coniequently induce us to import, immenlſe 


Quantitics of China and Levant ilk for woot, which would 
augment our India, and revive our Turkey trade (s). Put 
would not this diſcourage our colonies in raifing fil? The 


very revzrie. They would en double their endeavours 
upon this; and, being ſure of a market for all they could make, 


(x) Philoſophical Tranſactions of tLe Royal Society, no. cxxxili. Dr. Beal, a 
very ingenious worthy clergyman, the HALES ot thele times, allirms, that 
betore A. D. 1677, filkworms had been tried in the county of Huntingdon, and 
in the north 4 Chelhire, in England, as allo in the county of Cavan in the pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in Ireland, and did perteQly well: They made mittens, ſtock- 
ings, and waiſtcoats, but failed thro" want of muiberry trees.—(s) Philotophical 
Tranſacions of the Royal Socicty, no. ccclxii. Mr. Henry Bacham acquaint 
Sir Hans © Sloanc, that in the months of May, June, and July, 1719, he had 
mate with much caſe, at Chelſea, as good filk, in the judgment of the dealers 
in the commodity, as any from Piedmont. He ſays further, that the worm; 
produced from an ounce of eggs will make fifteen pounds of fine fill, which 13 
twice as much as they make in Languedoc and Provence, and more than they 
make even in Calabria, where the worm is ſtronger than in any part of Italy. He 
ads, experience has taught him that we may have filkworms twice a year, and 
that the mulberry will bear leaves twice without prejudice to trees or fruit.-— 
(p) This is another advantage we had not formerly, and, as the invention vas 
pu:chated very wiſely by the public, we conſequeatly may have many of them. 

—(9) The king of Sardinia is a Wile and good prince; yet Ke compels us to pur- 
. Chaſe fiik, and takes cloth from the French; not that he either hates us, or 

has any predileQion for them, but bec:uſe he loves his own ſubjeQs better than 
either. In this he is certainly right, and tho* we cannot have his ſilk 
without parting with our filver, yet, from his example, we may learn 2 leſſon 
worth them both——-To ſtudy our n intereſt, and improve our own Country, 

—{r) This s another advantage; as from being a burden upon, it make thete 
(otherwiſe helpleſs perſons) b-come a great benefit to the public —{;) nec 
reader will obſerve China filk is much cheaper than the Pie linont, and the Le 
vant ſilk is purchaſed with our owa commoditic: and manufactures 


do 
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do their utmoſt, that in time they may underſell the Chineſe 
and Turks: And as our ſilk manufactures, or rather manufac- 
tures made of filk, are already eſteemed, even in Italy, except 
as to cheapneſs, the very beſt in Europe (7), we ſhould, in the 
next century, become as fully poſſeſſed of this, as ever we were 
of the woollen manufacture. 

Wurx the candid ard judicious reader ſhall have maturcly 
weighed the arguments, fads, and authorities, which, in as 
narrow a compa!s as it is poſhble, have been laid before him, I 
perſuade myſelf he will join with me in wiſhing, that, upon 
tuch evidence of probability, ſome effectual trial may be made 
whether this great improvement might not be proſecuted with 
ſuccets; and in the mean time, I proteſt againſt inattention and 
indolence urging the neglect, or even the delay, of this trial, as 
proofs of my being a falſe prophet. Reflect on our ſlownefs, 
errours, and political miſtakes, in regard to our natural ſtaple, 
wool: Remember how lately, and, except in Ireland, with 
what difficulty, any encouragements have been procured for 
linen, which might be as much our own; and then a right judg- 
ment may be formed as to filk. Theſe are things of a public 
nature, which, by ſupplying employment and ſubſiſtence to 
many, would augment our numbers, and render our people, 
however numerous, happy (%. Party or partial views have no 
room in {uch propoſals; ſince it is evident that if all, or any of 
thefe improvements ſhould be introduced, and found to thrive 
here, they could not long be confined to Hampſhire : But it is 
of great coniequence, that they ſhould be begun where they are 
moit likely to ſucceed, and where they would beſt deſerve that 
encouragement, which it would be equally neceſſary and expe- 
dient for the public to give. | | 

Ix the former chapter we have fpoken of all the harbours 
in this county except Portſmouth, which was reſerved tor 
this. place. The Romans are believed to have beſtowed a 
name on this harbour, which many of our moſt learned anti- 
quaries (though torae are of another opinion) take to be the 
Portus Magnus of Ptclemy, or Portus Adurni, or Magurni, ct 
the Notitia (w). But then the town to which the harbour 
belonged was not Portſmouth, but Caer Peris, or} Port Chet- 
ter, ſtanding on the main land a little to the weſt of Portſmouth, 
which was anciently a very remarkable and very ſtrong place, 


(t) If this fat is difputed, any intelligent perſon, who has been in Italy, 
will give teſtimony for me, that to put off their own goode, the natives call 
them Eogliſh.—(s) It was againſt the popular epinion, and, which is much 
more, againlt the lentiments of ſome very able men, that filk was, by that 
incomparable monarch Henry IV. introduced into France by a kind of force; 
and was, aftei all, not brought to that ſtate of perfection in Which it now 
ftands but thro' the indefatigable attention lo, Colbert ſupported by the irre- 
ſikible power of Lewis the XIV. So regardleſs are a people under deſpotic 
government of their own intereſts —(w) Camdeni Britannia, p. 193. Lambard's 
Hiſtorical aad Topographical Dictionaty, p. 268. Baxteri Gloſſarium Antiquitati- 
tum Britannicarum, p. 198, 
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undoubtedly Roman, and in far later times a parliamentary ho- 
rough. But being gradually left by the fea has been long, de- 
clining, having nothing to dittinguith it but an old caltle built for 
its defence, when it was of greater contequence than it 1s now 
(x). On the Faſt ide ot the Harbour lies the iſfland of Portica, 
about fourteen miles in compaſs, fertile in coin, and very plea 
ſant, furrounded at high-water on all fides by the (ca ; but united 
to the continent at the northern « xlicmity 55 Portbrulge, Which 
was formerly defended by a fortrels . (y). 

AT the fouth-wett extrenaty of the ifland (lands the town of 
Portſmouth, ſuppoſed to receive its name from Port, a famous 
Saxon chicttain, who, A. D. $01, landed here with his two fons 
(a). It made a conſiderable figure in the time of the Saxons 
and from the utility of its ſitunt on, was lilly favoured by all 

dur monarchs of the Norman line; was incor; orated, and be— 
came allo a parliamentary borough (4). In the reign of F,dward 
the third it was in a very flourtthing tate; but, A. D. 1338, in 
the very fame reign, was burned by the French, when that mo- 
narch, which was afterwards ratihed by king Richard the fe- 
cond, forgave the inhabitants a debt, and tenntted their {ee-ſarm 
for ten years, within which tpace they fo recovered them los 
as to equip a {quadron, which failed into the mouth of the Sein, 
funk two ſhips, and brought away a great booty (5). "I he fin. 
gular excellence of 1s port, and the convenience of fitting out 
fleets fiem thence in the time of a French war, induced d. 
ward the fourth to think of fortitying it, as he actually, in 
ſome mealure, did; which tortihcations were farther car- 
ried on by Richard the third. But king Henry the feventh 
was the fſt who feitled a garricen therein; which was in- 
creaſed, and the place made (till ſtronger, in the ren of 
Henry the eighth, who had a great dock there, wherein was 
built the Henry Grace de Dicu, which was the largeſt ſhip 
in the navy of his time. be fame monarch remarkaby at- 


(x) Nenni: Hiſtoria Britonum, „pud Gali Script. vol. 1. p. 116-- Lean 
Collectanca, tom. 11. p. 26, 43 Browne Willi:'s Notitia Parhamentaria, vo! 
I. in bis Pretace, P. 37.— 06 Leiand's ſtunecraly, vol. in. fol. 82. Collin 's 
Diſcourſe Gn {ait and ſihery; . 69. 1 Ver cullom may xy ot oneile u th 11 


ho 


Portſca iſland is a pleonaſm, for, in the Saxon, Portfea fignifies the Hand of 


Port. Baxter dei ide tue ilory 661 port, and treats the 82 x31 hiltory At, uncer- 
tain and confuled. But when we cone Portland, Portica, Potlmouth, Port- 
down, &c. they plainly confirm what the Gayon Chronicle and all our ancient 
weiters aſſert, that they derived thete names from the Saxon captain, who, lang- 
ing here with his forces, ſettled and polſeſſed all theſe places and the country 
adjacent,—( s.) Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 17, 23. 299, 33 218, 40. Robert of 
Glouceſter's Chronicle, p. 164, 227. Larmbardes Hiſtorical and Topographical 
Dictionary, p. 268, 269. —{(a) Triveti Annales, tom. 1, p. 279. 26%. Leland 
Collectanea, v |. ii. p. 43, 292. Cotton's Abridgment of the Recors, b. 25. 
Lambardes Hiſtorical and Topopraphical Dictionary, p. 203, Willis: Noting 
Parliamentaiia, vo). i. p. Bz. in the Preface (U). See the Roll of Kiny F.dward's 
gert in Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 119. Weltcn Hemingſord Chronicon, p. 252. 
Mag. Rot. 2. R. II. Suthairtcſhiie, m. 2, where it arias he on'y coniined 
bis grandfather's remiſſicn. 
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attentive to the ſecurity of all maritime places, built what is 
now called South-Sea Caſtle, for the protection of this (c). 
The i improvements made here in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
were much tuperiour to all theſe. King Charles the ſecond, af- 
ter his reſtoration, directed great alterations, eſtabliſhed new 
docks and yards, raiſed feveral forts, and fortified them after 
the modern manner; which works were augmented under his 
brother's reign. (4). Notwithſtanding this, king William di- 
reed likewiſe freſh alterations and additions; and ſucceeding 
princes, following his example, have, at a large expenſe, ex- 
tended thele fortifications, and taken in a vaſt deal of ground; 
fo that it is at preſent, as the importance of the place deterves, 
the moſt reg ular fortreſs in Britain; and, as it cannot be eftectu- 

all! attacked by tea, may be juilly eftcemed impregnable (e). 

Tuis haven is fo well known as to require no particular 
de ſcciption in a work of this kind: Yet trom its excellency, and 
that we may juility what has been advanced in regard to the ſu— 
pve ciority of ſome of our ports, we will examine it by the cha- 
racteritties of a proper harbour, laid down from the ableſt wri- 
ters on naval aftar: ; Premiting, that they give theſe onl 
ical marks of what, according to their conceptions, ſhould fa 
long to a place delerving thai title, and that the comparative value 
of the that re: He itt, may be the better underitood (/). The 
firft then is, that it be ſo ſntuated, and of ſuch a figure as to be 
ſe cure from all, or at leaſt from moſt wines (g). The harbour 
ot Portimouth is to covered by the towns of Peffimouth an 
Goſport, the common, the bloc K-houſe, gun-wharf, dock-yard, 
plantations, and the high hill e Portidown, that the wind can- 
nat blow from any point ct the compats tothe detriment of {hips 
at anchor therein. Ihe tccond rute 15, that it be of a proper 
depth, fo the it ns of any /e may he SO vrely without raking 
their bottoms (4). This port is to cep that a firſt rate can ride at 
the loweſt ebb without toucking the ground; and as ſhe lies at 
anchor, ſhe can taks in her ſen- notes and gans, and be at ſca 10 

alf an hour. h 

Tur third is, that the bottom be fund and fit for anchorag: 
(1). In reſpect to this, no harbour can more exactly aniwer 


(c) Leland's Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. go. Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiofum, p 
186.-={4) Camden Britannia, p. 193. Additions to the Engliſh Tranſlation „ 
Camden's Britannia. Atlas Maritimus et Comme reialis, p. 12.—(-) Stukeley“ 
Itipera:itum Curio! em, p. 186, 157. and all the modern detetiptions of this 
celebrated place, not «zcopting tho! ze of the French writers,—(7) Joan Bapt. 
Riccioli Geographit, & Fydrographin, lib. xii. in Folio, Bononiz 1661. Ru- 
berto Dudleo del Arcano del Mare, Se. Firenze, 2 tom. 1630, 1646. Bernard: 
Varenii Geographia g-ue:alis, in qua AﬀeQ:ones generales Telluris explicantur, 
ed ita et illuſtrata ab l. Newton, OQtavo, Cantabrigiz 1672—{ z). Hydro- 
graphig du P. Fournier, liv. ii, chap. 3. p. 47.— ( Finklen Quadripartita 
Manductio, p. 40.— (i) Geo)! Herun D.ffertationes Hiſtoricæ et Politics, 


Diffe:t. x, p. 64. 
the 
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the deſcription than that of Poriimouth, 


The next requires 


that there be no hidden rocks, ſhelves, fands, or other trou- | 


bleſome impediments (4). From all theſe this haven ix intrely 
Exempt. The. fifth demands that it ſhould be capac ious, ſo as 
to hold a large number of ſhips with exſe and jatetv ; and, it 
poſſible, divided into ſeveral branches (G. This noble port is 
ſo ſpacious, that it can conveniently contain the whole royal na- 
vy, or at leaſt as great a part thereot as is ever laid up in ordt- 
nary. The main harbour runs up directly two miles in length 
from ſouth to north, and then ſeparates into two branches, oe 
running north-north-weſt, and the other north-caſt, each of 
them nearly of the ſame extent. 

Tur fixth requiſite is, that there be no bars or other ob{truc- 
tions to embarrals its entrance, and which may render the acceſs 
difficult or dangerous (). Port!mouth harbour is not broader 
at the mouth than the 'I hames at Weſtminſter; and as the wa- 
ter flows ſeven, and ebbs but five hours, the flux is greater out 
than in, fo that the bottom is always ſcouring, and the water 
running out at an angle throws the bar to the ſouth-weſt, which 
is called the Sir, and leaves a deep chanel, cloſe under ſhore, 
to South- ſea caſtle. The next demands, that the ſides, or the 
mouth, be well protected by torts, blockhouſes. and other for- 
tifications, more elpectally it it be ſeated immediately upon the 
fea (n). There is ſcarce any thing in this reſpect wanting that 
could be wiſhed at Portſmouth ; tor it attacked by ca, the ene- 
mies ſhips muſt come direAly under South-ſca caltle, and be 
afterwards expoſed to a long train of cannon from the town and 
the block-houſe, which mutt rake then lere and at, lor a mile 
together, before they reach the haven's mouth; and when ſtop— 
ped there, liable to their accumulated and conſtant fe. The 
eighth is, that it have a pharos or light-houſe, or other conſpi— 
cuous ſea-marks (). Porti{mouth is as much diftinguiſhed is 
this as in any of the other particulars. 

' The ninth poſition is, that there be an arſenal for building 
and repairing ſhips, commodious in ail reſpeQs, and more el- 
pecially tor launching them (). The yard of Poritmouth is fo 
convenient that it has ſcarce its equal. Here are tour docks, 
one of them ſo large as to admit two capital ſhips at 2 time z to 
that five may be docked and cleaned jn a day while the fpring 
tides continue; that is, between forty and fitty in a month ; and 
the improvements made here for ſetting of maſts, «nd rigging 
with the utmoſt diſpatch, are ſuch as would demand a long de- 
ſcription. The next is, that there be plenty of naval itores, 


J Hydrographie du P. Fournier, liv. ii. chap. 3. p. 47.—{{) Finckleri Qua- 
drupartita Manuductio, p 40. -( Hydrographie du P. Fournier, liv. ii. chap. 3. 
p. 40.—(n) Georgii Hornii Diſſertationes Hiſtoricz et Politicæ, iifſert, x. p. 65. 
(e) Hydrographie du P. Fournier, liv. ii. chap. 3. p. 40. Finckleri Quadrupar- 
tita ManuduQtio, p. 40.— ,] Georgii Hornii Diſfertstiones Hillorice et Politica, 
Diſſert. x. p. 65. 
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